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3^r  natt  ni4  toletrr,  f^toanlrnbr  Oeftaftm  I 
TAt  frill)  {i(^  einfk  bem  trnben  Olic!  gcieigt. 
Serftid)*  iq  vo^I  eii4  Ht<mal  feft  j^u  iaueii  7 
#uM%  i<^  mrin  ^i  tt9<b  icntm  tDtfl^n  flencigf  T 
$tr  fcringt  ni4  |u !  nun  gut,  fo  m5at  ibr  valten« 
Gie  ihr  ou*  ^unft  unb  9iel)f I  urn  mid)  ftrigt ; 
SRcin  Oufen  fntlt  ft(b  iugenbd^  ttW&XittX 
Vvm  Basbfr^vi^  bcr  esren  Bufi  nmntttert. 


Dm  dream-like  Forms  !   yoar  shadowy  txtdn 

Around  me  gatbem  ono«  a^aln. 

The  some  ah  In  Ufa's  morning  bonr. 

Before  my  troubled  gase  you  passed ; 

Oh  f   this  time  shall  I  have  the  power — 

Shall  I  essay  to  hold  you  fast  7 

And  do  I  feel  my  bonom  thrill 

True  to  that  sweet  delusion  still  T 

8till  pr«ss  ye  forward  7    W<^U  then,  take 

Dominion  o'er  me,  as  you  rise 

From  cloud  and  mist ' — my  heart  yon  shake 

With  youthful  thoughts  and  sympathie*. 

That,  aa  by  ma(0c.  wake  beneath 

The  aUnosphere  you  bid  me  breath*. 


Saikt  Leosr.  —  See  !  the  sun  sinks  behiDd  the  Engelhorn.  The  night 
will  soon  close  us  in.     Are  we  far  from  the  place  you  speak  of  ? 

Macklorne. — No :  down  this  narrow  steep,  and  over  the  next  summit, 
then  once  more  descending  till  we  strike  the  Haslithal — a  wild  stream 
which  we  have  to  follow  nearly  a  mile — and  we  may  rest  It  is  but  a 
half  hour's  work. 

Saiht  Leobr. — I  am  glad  of  it  I  do  not  fancy  an  open  bivouac, 
like  our  last  You  have  literally  fulfilled  your  promise  :  no  traveller  or 
tourist  ever  disturbed  this  sotitude. 

Macklorne. — Nor  any  mercenary  guide.  And  yet,  we  have  Alp 
upon  Alp,  and  the  glacis,  and  beyond  it  the  fimen^  where  one  had  best 
not  venture.    Stall,  if  you  please 
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Saint  Leobr. — Naj,  I  do  not  please.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  glacier. 
I  will  not  ambitioiisly  press  farther :  the  Jimers  for  the  more  adven- 

tUTOUS. 

Macklorne. — But  I  would  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  marvellous 
creatures  who  frequent  there ;  gliding  silently — for  thej  have  no  voice  — 
among  the  ice-rocks.  Do  you  know,  they  possess  a  strange  power — that 
of  changing  into  ice  any  one  upon  whom  they  breathe  ?  What  say  you, 
shall  we  attempt  it  ? 

Saint  Leobr. — Let  us  first  explore  what  is  around  us.  We  have  not 
yet  met  the  httle  maiden  mih.  the  black  dog,  who  dwells,  you  say, 
somewhere  about  here. 

Macklornb.  —  Nor  the  young  girl  of  Gentilthal ;  nor in  short,  my 

dear  boy,  now  that  we  have  gained  our  locality,  let  us  not  be  in  haste  to 
leave  it  Here  are  real  sublimities  :  none  of  the  stale  elves  andfiEdriesand 
demons  of  the  Hartz 

Saint  Leger  {interrupting). — I  am  sick  of  the  very  names  of  Ilartz 
and  of  elves,  and  fairies,  and  demoas,  and  Walpurgis  nights 

Macklornb.  —  And  German  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  Go  on, 
go  on. 

Saint  Leobr. — Yes,  of  these  too  :  of  everything  save  what  is  before 

me.  Here  appears  something  to  lay  hold  of ;  tiie  way,  if  difficult,  is  fresh, 

and  even  now  I  feel  the  freshness  within  my  heart ;  I  enjoy  a  new  life — 

a  new  vigor ;  I  breathe  here. 

.  *•  ..  ..  ... 

For  several  weeks  I  have  been  too  ill  to  write.  At  one  time  I  feared  my 
narrative  would  remain  unfinished:  now  however  I  enjoy  a  partial 
return  of  strength.  Nature  has  once  more  rallied.  It  is  not  natural  to 
die ;  physiologists  may  hold  the  contrary,  but  they  mistake  a  necessary 
for  a  natural  event  It  is  necessary  to  die,  but  Nature  resists  the  neces- 
sity to  the  last 

With  this  renewal  of  energy  I  hasten  to  complete  my  history,  and  while 
recaUing  the  circumstances  which  succeeded  those  last  narrated,  the 
mountain  scene  with  which  I  begin  this  chapter  presented  itself — a  very 
reality  ! — and,  with  perhaps  a  childish  fancy,  I  record  the  dialogue. 

Behold  mo  now  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Grande-Scheidegg, 
from  one  side  of  which  rise  the  gigantic  peaks  of  the  Wetterhorn,  and 
from  the  other,  stretch  along  in  every  direction  those  vast  chains,  extend- 
ing, link  by  link,  until  they  penetrate  France  —  Hungary  —  Italy. 

Macklorne  is  my  only  companion ;  Robert  Macklorne,  whom  I  first 
met  not  a  month  ago. 

What  has  brought  me  here  ?  why  have  I  rejected  what  I  myself  pro- 
posed? why  renounced  a  purpose  of  self-indulgence?  why,  having  the 
world  before  me,  and  its  enjoyments  within  my  gra«»p,  have  I  turned 
astde?  What  of  the  anticipated  journey  into  Spain,  what  of  the 
romantic  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  ?  Sounds  the  guitar  no  longer  in  my 
ears,  nor  the  tinkling  of  the  muleteer's  bell  ?  Are  the  maidens  of  Anda- 
lusia no  more  a  pleasurable  vision  ?  The  soft  skies  and  smooth  waters 
and  dehcious  climate  of  the  South,  why  have  they  ceased  to  attract  me  ? 
The  Apennines,  the  Amo,  Rome ! — why  does  it  no  longer  thrill  me  to 
pronounce  these  names  ?    Why,  in  sborti  have  I  not  heeded  the  voioeB 
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within  and  around  me,  calling  me  to  pleasure  ?  why  am  I  here  with 
Robert  Macklome  ? 

We  experience  always  a  strange  sensation  when  an  object  we  are 
striving  to  compass,  and  for  which  we  were  preparing  to  put  forth  our  entire 
strength,  is  suddenly  secured  without  our  agency  or  effort :  to  pursue 
is  the  business  of  life ;  it  is  after  we  have  reached  the  goal  that  we  feel 
disappointed  and  ill  at  ease. 

When  therefore  Leila  Saint  Leger  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
rescued  from  her  impending  fate,  and  I  was  left  to  rejoice  in  her  happi- 
ness, I  felt  a  species  of  disappointment  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned. 
This  was  attended  with  a  sort  of  vacancy  of  soul,  an  absence  of 
purpose,  a  complete  paralysis  of  energy,  which  made  me  miserable.  It 
was  just  here  that  Macklome  came  to  my  aid.  I  found  in  him  the 
opposite  of  every  companion  I  ever  had.  He  attached  himself  to  me ; 
1^  appeared  to  discern  by  intuition  my  character  and  feelings.  When  I 
was  preparing  to  continue  my  journey,  according  to  the  plan  I  had  pro- 
posed, he  begged  me  to  postpone  it  and  go  with  him.  ^  I  will  promise 
you,'  he  said,  *a  deliverance  from  all  unnatural  excitement;  I  will  take 
you  where  you  can  rest  quietly  and  look  abroad  upon  the  strife  you  have 
already  passed,  and  the  pilgrimage  which  is  already  before  you.  Come 
with  me :  lo !  I  am  your  good  genius  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  weakness  to 
yield  to  the  advice  of  a  new  acquaintance  of  whom  I  knew  almost 
nothing  —  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  greater  weakness  to  let  my  pride 
stand  in  the  way  of  following  it  In  my  heart  I  felt  a  prompt  assenting 
response  to  the  invitation,  and  taking  this  for  a  token  I  did  assent :  so,  one 
]^easant  morning,  just  at  sunrise,  Macklome  and  I  sallied  from  the  hotel, 
passed  down  the  E5nig  Strasse,  and  tumed  our  backs  upon  Dresden. 
We  walked  cheerfully  on  until  we  had  passed  the  suburbs,  and  were 
in  the  midst  of  green  fields.  *  How  do  you  feel  now  ?'  said  he ;  *  any 
symptoms  of  courage  failing,  of  repenting  the  undertaking  ?  I  hope  not. 
Drink  in  this  refreshing  air :  it  will  fill  you  with  a  sense  of  freedom. 
Viere  we  are  —  only  think  of  it  —  us  two;  we  have  true  hearte,  no 
enmity  toward  a  living  creature,  but  with  comfortable  wishes  for  all  man- 
kind. Come !  let  us  lay  ourselves  upon  the  world :  not  the  world  of 
kings  and  queens  and  nobles,  of  palaces  and  courts ;  nor  the  world  of 
wealth  and  traffic  and  business ;  nor  indeed  the  world  of  scholars  and 
students  and  thinkers  and  writers,  dilettanti,  cognoscenti,  and  so  forth ; 
nor  yet  the  world  of  the  learned  professions,  whether  of  the  priests,  the 
doctors,  or  the  scribes ;  nor,  again,  the  world  of  easy  competence  and 
good  living ;  nor  the  world  of  tavern  life,  of  travellers  and  donkeys 
journeying  hither  and  yon  by  land  and  by  water ;  nay,  none  of  these ; 
but  the  world  of  the  humble  and  the  laborious,  the  obscure  and  the  insig- 
nificant ;  where  are  the  cottager  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  maiden 
whose  home  is  on  the  hill-side ;  where  too  dwells  the  patriarch  who  has 
Kved  to  fourscore,  and  now  enjoys  repose,  while  he  dandles  the  prattling 
io&Dt  on  his  knee  and  remembers  how  its  parent  use4  to  frolic:  the 
world  of  homely  life,  where  throbs  the  heart  of  this  great  Universe,  where 
the  Father  looks  down  with  love  and  compassion,  where,  since  time  was, 
should  the  world's  story  have  been  written  P 

Never  had  I  seen  Macklome  exhibit  so  much  seriousness  and  so  much 
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power.  I  seized  him  waimly  by  the  hand^  and  dedared  that  I  would 
go  with  him  upon  such  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
matter  being  doubly  ratified,  we  went  on  our  way.  I  do  not  now  propose 
to  describe  our  route,  or  to  detail  the  occurrences  which  happened  day 
by  day.  We  passed  on  foot  through  parts  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria^  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  came  to  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  and  turned  thence  into 
the  wild  r^ons  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Not  once  on  our  journey  had 
WB  entered  a  hotel  or  a  scene  of  pubhc  entertainment  To  Macklome 
every  place  appeared  familiar :  he  was  equally  at  home  in  every  spot,  and 
always  ready  to  turn  the  events  of  the  hour  into  matter  for  agreeable  dis- 
oouise.  We  adapted  ourselves  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  enter- 
tainers, whoever  they  happened  to  be,  and  we  never  received  aught  but 
kindness  and  ready  courtesy.  The  constant  exercise  which  was  thus 
imposed  upon  me,  the  daily  change  of  scene,  the  new  habit  of  life,  and 
the  fresh  class  of  human  beings  to  whom  I  was  thus  introduced,  left,  at 
first,  no  opportunity  for  painful  thought  or  reflection.  The  thoughts 
which  did  arise  were  natural,  belonging  to  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
Meanwhile  my  whole  frame  was  benefited,  my  appetite  was  sharpened  by 
exertion,  and  my  repose  was  rendered  unbroken  and  refreshing  by  health- 
ful fritigue. 

Here  once  more  I  present  myself,  and  propose  to  continue  a  narrative 
which  shall  at  least  bear  the  stamp  of  trutL 

Although  the  sun  had  disappeared,  it  was  still  light,  and  as  we 
descended  from  the  sides  of  the  Grande-Scheidegg  we  passed  through 
beautiful  forests  of  beech,  mountain-ash,  and  pine,  when,  at  last,  I  dis- 
tinguished the  distant  murmur  of  the  angry  stream  which  Macklome  had 
told  of^  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  came  to  the  Haslithal,  which  dashed 
along  over  broken  crags  and  overhanging  fragments,  bounding  from  rock 
to  rock  as  if  charged  with  some  errand  of  spiteful  haste. 

'  Here  we  were  to  rest,'  said  I,  *  but  I  see  no  sign  of  shelter ;  indeed  on 
this  side  everything  appears  wilder  as  we  advance ;  upon  the  other,  a 
better  prospect  is  afforded,  but  how  shall  we  cross  V  *  Follow  me,'  reptied 
Macklome,  *and  you  shall  know.  I  hope  the  high  water  has  not 
carried  away  our  bridge.'  At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  Swiss  hom 
was  heard  pla3dng  the  Bam  des  Vaches.  The  music  floated  across  the 
torrent,  louder  but  less  noisy  than  the  mad  stream ;  it  was  wafted  away 
through  the  forests  and  up  the  mountains,  and  then  the  echo  seemed 
gradually  to  die  along  among  the  glistening  ice-peaks  of  the  glacier, 
while,  nearer  by,  the  strain  penetrated  my  soul  Uke  some  divine  siflatus. 
So  unexpectedly  were  my  ears  greeted  by  it,  that  I  stood  entranced.  The 
fiivorite  airs  of  every  country  are  always  adapted  to  its  localities :  how 
great  then  the  advantage  of  listening  to  them  there.  Beside,  we  had 
not  seen  a  habitation  for  many  days,  nor  indeed  a  human  being.  These 
sounds,  then, 

<  How  sweetly  did  th^  float  apon  the  wlngf 
f        OfiUenee/ 

I  stopped,  breathless  with  astonishment  and  delight  Macklome,  too, 
was  equally  pleased.  *I  thought,'  said  he,  after  pausing  several  minutes 
vntil  the  melody  was  concludes, '  I  oould  not  be  mistaken.  Yonder  is  the 
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hut,  where  we  shall  find  good  cheer  for  the  night;  and  here  is  the  bridge, 
which  leads  ns  to  it.'  This  hast  consisted  of  rough  timbers  extended  from 
either  shore  so  as  to  rest  upon  some  immense  rocks  that  lay  in  the  stream, 
around  which  the  waters  dashed  and  foamed  until  they  plunged  with  a 
new  fiiry  down  a  cra^;y  precipice  and  continued  their  course.  I  followed 
Macklome  across  the  narrow  path,  and  reaching  the  other  side,  we  saw, 
a  little  way  up  the  bank,  a  small  hut,  at  the  door  of  which  two  peasants 
were  dancing  allemandea  to  the  music  of  a  rebec  played  by  one  of  the 
party.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  shepherds  and  goatherds, 
who  from  time  to  time  applauded  the  performances  without  stint.  A 
more  picturesque  sight  1  had  rarely  seen,  and  I  beckoned  Macklome  to 
keep  quiet  to  enable  us  to  observe  the  sport 

The  couple  who  were  dancing  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  the  com- 
pany, who  strudc  out  in  a  new  measure,  evidently  delighting  to  astonish 
with  fresh  feats.  The  scene  was  hilarious  and  gay.  Large  numbers  of 
cows  were  grazing  around,  and  goats  could  be  seen  perched  here  and  there 
upon  the  rocks,  or  nibbling  at  the  short  grass  which  grew  between  them, 
much  more  sweet  than  the  prolific  verdure  of  the  valley ;  while  a  portion  <^ 
the  herd,  obedient  to  the  summons  of  the  horn,  were  already  beginning  their 
march  homeward,  occasionally  stopping  to  crop  some  tempting  morsel,  and 
then  hastening  on  their  way.  How  long  we  should  have  remained  looking 
on  in  this  manner  I  cannot  tell ;  but  presently  two  large  dogs,  who  had 
been  playing  the  part  of  patrol  about  the  cottage,  came  snuffing  toward  us, 
with  an  air  of  doubtful  import,  which  at  least  put  in  jeopardy  the  hope  of 
a  friendly  reception.  This  was  probably  owing  to  our  standing  jperdu  so 
long ;  but  when  they  saw  us  advance  boldly  to  meet  them,  they  appeared 
to  be  satisfied,  and  received  us  with  as  much  cordiality  as  became  dogs  of 
their  d^ree.  We  now  joined  the  group,  and  were  made  welcome  at 
once.  At  the  same  moment  supper  was  announced,  and  we  all  went  in  to 
the  meaL  It  consisted  of  cold  chamois,  an  abundance  of  milk,  hard 
bread,  and  very  excellent  cheese,  concluding  with  a  dessert  of  rich  cream. 

The  company  was  composed  of  ten  persons,  of  whom  but  six  hved  on 
the  premises.  There  were  two  chaeseurSy  with  rifle-barrelled  guns,  on  a 
hunting  adventure,  who  had  stopped  for  the  night  only ;  a  peasant  from 
the  lower  valley,  who  was  belated,  and  a  young  man  from  the  village  of  Mey- 
ringen  apparently  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  Although 
the  hut  was  small,  the  addition  of  two  new  comers  appeared  in  no  way 
to  embarrass  the  inmates ;  but  stories  were  told,  and  jests  were  broken, 
and  aU  joined  in  the  laughter.  Indeed,  after  so  many  days'  rambling  on 
the  mountains,  what  wonder  that,  with  a  full  board,  and  a  prospect  of  a 
good  night's  rest,  we  should  be  as  merry  as  any  ? 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  efibrts  of  the  chasseurs,  who  entertained 
themselves  diiring  supper  by  making  the  peasant,  who  had  chanced  to 
stop  at  the  hut  for  the  night,  a  subject  for  their  jokes.  This  individual, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Dorp^  was  apparently  a  harmless,  good- 
natured,  broad-fihouldered  fellow,  with  rather  a  stubborn  mien,  and  a  look 
ci  stolid  obstinacy,  which  however  was  relieved  by  a  sly  gleam  of  intel- 
ligent humor  that  from  time  to  time  escaped  from  him.  The  chasseur 
most  forward  in  conversation  was  somewhat  undersized,  of  a  Bavarian  cast 
of  features,  with  dark  hair,  keen  black  eyes  which  had  a  roguish  mischievous 
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twinkle,  and  swarihj  countenance.  He  was  called  Nicholas  Schwarzen, 
and  he  kept  up  an  unmerciful  attack  on  poor  Dorpf ;  while  his  com- 
panion, a  largo,  athletic,  light-haired  mount^neer,  confined  himself  princi- 
pally to  assaults  on  the  cold  chamois,  the  cheese  and  milk. 

*  So,'  said  Schwarzen,  wiping  his  lipe  and  looking  up  with  his  month 
half  full,  *  So,  friend  Dorpf,  you  concluded  not  to  go  through  to-night ; 
pray,  what  was  the  trouble  ?  You  were  in  time  I  am  sure,  for  you  were 
here  idling  about  when  we  came  up.  A  fine  story  I  shall  have  to  tell  of 
you  down  yonder.' 

'  Dorpf  did  not  like  to  cross  too  near  the  haunt  of  the  wild  shepherdess 
after  nightfall ;  he  feared  the  devil  might  clsum  his  own  1'  said  the  other 
chasseur. 

*  I  fear  the  devil  less  than  such  an  imp  of  Satan  as  thou !'  retorted 
Dorpf;  *  but  I  care  not  who  hears  me  say  it,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  the 
way  of  the  stollwurm  after  the  sun  sets ;  and  when  I  came  over  yester- 
day, it  was  in  the  forest  below,  under  a  large  poplar.' 

*  And  did  you  see  it  Dorpf,  ?'  cried  both  chasseurs  at  once,  dropping  their 
bantering  tone,  and  assuming  an  earnest  one,  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany involuntarily  turned  toward  the  peasant  to  hear  the  reply.  Dorpf 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  advantage,  and  determining  prudently  to 
husband  his  resources,  he  held  liis  peace.  *  Why  don't  you  answer !' 
shouted  the  first  chasseur ;  then,  lowering  his  voice,  ^  Gome,  that's  an 
honest  fellow ;  tell  us,  did  you  see  it  V 

Dorpf  nodded  his  head.  *Jesu  Maria!'  exclaimed  the  Bavarian, 
'speak.'  *  What  would  you  have  more?'  said  the  other,  doggedly.  *I 
told  you  the  *  stollwurm'  lay  under  a  large  i)oplar  when  I  came  up,  and 
that  I  was  not  the  man  to  pass  back  Uiat  way  to-night.'  Schwarzen 
muttered  a  hard  oath  botween  his  teeth,  but  immediately  changing,  he 
said  in  a  coaxing  tone,  '  Tell  us  about  the  creature.  I  have  coursed  these 
forests  and  all  the  pa^se?*  of  the  Wetterhorn  and  the  upper  and  lower 
Alps,  for  many  a  year,  and  never  yet  have  I  seen  the  'stollwurm  :'  tell  us, 
good  Dorpf,  how  did  the  creature  look  V  *  I  was  hurrying  along,'  replied 
the  peasant,  *  for  it  was  late  whon  I  started  ye^^terday,  and  havins^  crossed 
below  the  bridge  in  order  to  save  time,  I  ran  through  the  woods  until  I 
was  out  of  breath.  I  stopped  to  rest  a  moment,  when,  cliancing  to  cast  my 
eyes  under  this  poplar,  I  saw  a  large  cat's  head  raised  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  eyes  of  a  bright  yellow,  turned  on  me.  Gracious  Heaven ! 
I  never  shall  forget  the  eyes  to  ray  dying  day :  they  were  not  savage, 
nor  wild,  nothing  of  the  bsast  in  them,  but  quite  human-like  —  a  serious, 
penetrating,  tranquil  sort  of  eye,  but  yellow,  very  yellow.  I  now  saw  that 
this  strange  head  belonged  to  an  immense  serpent,  and  that  its  folds  were 
circled  round  and  round,  forming  a  large  ring  from  which  the  head  rose 
as  I  tell  you.  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  the  monster,  and  stepjved  cautiously 
backward  till  I  lost  sight  of  it ;  then  I  ran  as  fast  as  my  legs  coidd  carry 
me,  out  of  the  woods,  and  up  the  bare  side  of  the  mountain.  You  have 
the  whole.  Augh !  say  not  a  word  further  to  me  about  it !  Do  you 
wonder  now  that  I  do  not  care  to  tnist  myself  back  that  way  to-night  V 

The  chasseurs  were  silenced.  At  length  one  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
in  a  low  voice,  *  Comrade,  it  would  be  a  fortune  for  us  to  take  this  crea- 
ture, dead  or  alive  :  you  know  the  reward :  no  man  yet  has  ever  taken 
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a  *  stollwiirm.'  The  other  shook  his  head.  '  I  will  not  meddle  with  it : 
it  is  the  devil,  and  nothing  else.'  The  conversation  now  flagged.  Presently 
the  chasseurs  got  up  and  prepared  to  extend  themselves  for  the  night : 
as  they  did  so,  Dorpf  turned  to  us  with  a  look  of  humorous  significance, 
and  made  an  expressive  gesture  of  triumph  as  if  he  had  fairly  paid  off  an 
old  score,  and  then  resumed  his  former  stolidity  of  countenance.  The 
young  man  from  Meyringen  next  prepared  for  repose.  Macklome  and  I 
followed  the  example,  and  were  soon  sound  asleep. 

When  we  woke  in  the  morning  we  found  most  of  the  inmates  of  the 
hut  already  stirring.  While  breakfast  was  preparing,  Macklome  and  I 
walked  out  to  view  the  scene.  The  hut  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  one 
<^  tiiose  mountains  which,  like  stepping-stones,  border  in  a  series  the  base 
of  the  higher  Alps.  Above  and  around,  on  three  sides,  summit  after 
stmimit  reared  its  head,  disclosing  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  luxuri- 
ance of  the  meadow,  to  the  eternal  barrenness  of  the  lofty  peaks  which 
glisten  in  perpetual  snows.  On  the  fourth  side  was  an  opening  through 
which  we  passed.  Involuntarily  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  at 
the  prospect.  I  beheld  an  exquisite  little  valley,  covered  with  grass  having 
precisely  the  appearance  of  a  rich  carpet,  and  wliich  was  studded  all  over 
with  beech  trees  and  the  Spanish  chestnut  Several  little  streams  gushed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  field  and  coursed  along  through  it,  like  lines  of 
silver  upon  a  cloth  of  green.  On  every  side  the  Alps  rose  in  awful  gran- 
deur. All  was  peaceful  and  still.  Not  a  sound  of  any  kind  broke  upon 
the  air.  Away  below  us,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  were  numeroas  little  vil- 
lages or  hamlets,  their  thatched  roo&  shaded  by  cherry  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  signs  of  life  and  animation.  Still  farther  I  directed  my 
gaze.  Tliis  way,  over  the  TeufePs  Briicke  and  the  St  Gothard,  lay 
the  feir  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  beyond  these  —  Italy !  while  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  by  the  Hash  Valley  and  the  Grimsel,  one  could  come  to  the 
Rhone  and  presently  enter  Savoy. 

Macklorne  had  advanced  some  distance  before  me :  I  seated  myself 
upon  a  large  broken  crag  of  marble,  to  survey  the  scene  more  at  leisure. 
Tlius  situated,  cut  off  from  all  former  interests  and  associations,  have  you 
never  suddenly  a«iked  yourself,  '  Where,  at  this  moment,  is  such  or  such 
an  one  ?  of  what  are  they  now  thinking  ?  what  are  they  doing  ?'  and  has 
it  not  sometimes  seemed  that  there  was  a  mutual  recaUing  of  the  one  by 
the  other  ?  I  say  this,  not  to  develop  any  theory  of  spiritual  agencies  or 
affinities,  but  simply  to  refer  to  that  sudden  thrill  of  electricity  by  which  we 
sometimes  feel  that  the  far-off*  is  made  present  to  us,  and  that  another 
shares  in  our  thoughts.  Again,  under  such  circumstances,  do  we  not  often 
wonder  whether  all  the  various  occupations  of  life  —  the  crowded  mart, 
the  bustling,  driving  multitude,  the  ships  upon  the  waters  sailing  in  and 
out,  in  short,  the  entire  fashion  of  this  world,  as  well  in  its  hfe  and  activity 
as  in  its  repose,  continue,  while  we  are  away  so  far  and  so  remote — as  if 
the  great  machine  required  our  presence  1 

I  was  seated  upon  the  rock,  my  mind  quite  filled  with  what  was  before 
me,  when  in  an  instant,  \i'ithout  previous  warning  or  an  associated  Hnk, 
I  asked  myself,  *  W^here,  now^  is  my  mother  ?  What  are  they  all  doing 
at  Bertold  Castle  ?'....  The  scene  changed,  and  I  saw 
Theresa  Van  Ilofrath  in  her  garden  watering  some  flowers.    How  my 
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heart  beat !  For  one  little  point  of  time  it  &eemed  that  we  were  oon> 
sciou3  of  each  other's  presence.  But  the  voice  of  Macklome,  who  had 
approached  unperceived,  repeating  with  mock  seriousness, 

*  EvKN  now  where  Al[4ne  solitndea  afloend» 
I  ait  me  down  a  penidve  boor  to  ipendi' 

brought  mo  back  to  myself.  *  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Saint  Leger  f 
One  would  think  you  had  seen  the  *  stoUwurm '  instead  of  honest  Dorp£ 
Rouse  yourself:  this  is  the  first  sign  of  a  relapse,  and  it  alarms  me.  God 
grant  you  are  not  an  incurable !' 

*  Cannot  one  think  for  a  moment  without  being  charged  so  severely! 
Would  you  have  me  live  always  with  the  exterior  —  without  a  single 
introverted  thought  V  *  Introverted  fiddlestick  I'  cried  Macklome,  good- 
humoredly.  '  What  would  become  of  me  if  I  had  any  introverted  thoughts 
as  you  call  them  ?  I  agk  you  that.  Have  I  not  some  excuse  for  a  woful 
countenance  and  a  moping  mien,  roaming  about  as  I  must  hither  and 
thither  ? 

'  Mt  destined  miles  T  shall  have  grone, 
By  Thames  or  Mease,  by  Po,  or  Rhone, 
And  found  no  foot  of  earth  my  own.* 

If  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  such  musings,  how  soon  my 
fece  would  lengthen  into  the  simihtude  of  thine.  But  look  at  those  cheer- 
fill  peasants  —  boys  and  girls — below  in  the  field,  near  the  >illage :  see 
the  healthM  life  stirring  within  them  —  how  cheerful,  how  innocent,  how 
happy  I' 

*'  You  know  not  that :  it  is  the  tout  ensemble  which  carries  you  away. 
Seek  out  these  same  villagers,  and  you  will  find  doubtless  a  chapter  of 
jealousies  and  rivalries,  of  bad  passions  and  bitter  feelings.' 

*  You  are  perverse  this  morning,'  interrupted  my  companion ;  to  the 
devil,  where  it  belongs,  with  all  this  gangrene.  There  may  be  two  sides 
to  the  shield :  the  brightest  side  for  me.  Hark !  there's  the  horn  :  the 
herd  have  been  sent  forth  to  the  pasture,  and  our  breakfast  is  ready ;  let 
us  return.  My  friend,'  continued  Macklome  more  seriously,  *  strive 
against  the  evil  spirit  which  threatens  to  subdue  you.  K  you  cannot  exor- 
cise it  here — nay,  I  will  never  give  you  up !  but,  come  —  come.' 

Returning,  we  found  a  stranger  added  to  the  company.  He  was  a 
good-eized,  stout,  self'^ufficient  looking  man,  between  forty  and  fifty,  with 
veiy  long  brown  hair,  mixed  with  gray,  which  was  parted  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  and  thrown  back  on  each  side,  falhng  carelessly  over  his 
shoulders.  He  carried  a  short  gun,  across  which  was  slung  a  basket  con- 
taining a  hammer  and  numerous  pieces  of  rock.  The  sides  of  his  coat 
were  distended  with  a  curious  assortment  of  things,  judging  from  two  or 
three  birds'  heads,  several  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  an  odd  foot,  here 
and  there,  of  some  small  animal,  which,  for  want  of  room  inside,  were  pro- 
truding from  the  pockets.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  droll  woollen  cap,  and 
around  his  neck  was  slung  an  immense  meerschaum,  at  which  he  was 
leisurely  puflSng  when  we  came  up. 

*That  is  Doctor  Paul  Lindhorst,  the  naturahst,'  said  Macklome:  'a 
most  singular  character.  If  he  does  not  recognize  me,  do  not  call  my 
name,  but  stand  by  and  witness  our  meeting.'  With  that  Macklome  ap- 
proached and  bowed  very  low  to  the  Doctor,  who,  without  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  way.    My  firiend  shook  his 
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head  as  if  he  could  not  oomprehend  what  was  s»d.  The  Doctor,  nothiog 
daunted,  tried  one  language  after  another,  but  in  vain — Macklome  waa 
insensible  to  every  one,  while  he  appeared  exceedingly  desirous  to  under- 
stand what  was  said.  After  trying  all  the  living  tongues.  Doctor  Paul 
commenced  upon  the  dead  ones ;  exhausting  these,  he  seized  my  friend  by 
tiie  arm  and  bade  him  speak,  when  there  was  instant  answer  in  this  wise : 
^  ZtMymopliterv^qlusternkiihrymntixsetlfalqw^ 

tecunUiUkoersatloztgozoehookphactulkep^  *  Hold,  Robertus  !*  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  catching  Macklome  first  by  the  throaty  and  then  cordially  by 
the  hand.     *'  Where  were  my  eyes  that  they  did  not  recognize  you  V 

'Five  years,  most  learned  Doctor,  should  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
them,  were  they  ever  so  discerning,  to  say  nothing  of  our  meeting  being 
an  unexpected  one.' 

'Aye,  true  enough:  but  pray  how  did  you  know  me  so  readily  I* 
*As  if  ymi  could  change!'  said  Macklome,  laughing;  'by  my  word,  I 
believe  this  is  the  self-same  marmot  that  you  bagged  wnen  I  was  last 
with  you.'  'Do  not  speak  of  it,  fiiend  of  my  soul,'  exclaimed  the 
naturalist :  '  that  marmot — alas,  what  a  misfortune  ! — that  marmot,  after 
being  preserved  and  stuffed  and  covered  with  glass,  met  an  untimely  fate. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-by ;  however ' Here  we  were  sum- 
moned to  breakfast,  and  as  we  turned  to  go  in,  Macklome  managed  to 
present  me  to  the  Doctor.  '  An  Englishman,  eh  I  young  man,  I  am  juat 
from  your  country — an  indifferent  quarter,  I  may  say,  for  my  labors :  to  bo 
sure  the  has  and  oolite  formations  in  Devonshire  are  curious,  for  their  fossil 
remains  of  mammiferous  animals,  together  with  crocodiles,  and  many 
large  reptiles,  shells,  corals,  fishes,  plants ;  indeed,  a  very  great  variety  !»■ 
longing  to  the  Algce^  Equisetaceas,  FiliceSj  Cycadem^  Coniferat^  and  Lilia, 
By  the  way,  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  tooth  of  an  Anaplothenium 
which  I  found  in  a  quarry  in  the  Isle  oi  Wight,  which  proves  oonclu- 

sively ' *  Breakfast,  good  Doctor,'  called  out  Macklome,  in  order  to 

relieve  me,  for  the  naturalist  had  not  stirred  a  step,  while  the  company 
were  already  seated.  'Ah — breakfast :  well,  I  am  gUid  to  get  once  more 
into  a  dvilized  region.  Indeed  civilization  makes  every  nutritive  sub- 
stance minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  while  the  savage  and  the 
barbarian  know  nothing  of  variety  in  food :  witness  the  frugiverous,  the 
carnivorous,  and  ichthyofagous  tribes  scattered  over  the  globe :  I  say 
nothing  of  the  Acridophagi — not  being  fully  satisfied  of  their  present  ex- 
istence or  whereabouts :  my  next  trip  into  Africa  will  I  trust  settle  the 
question — but  leaving  out  these  I  have  sojoumed  among  all  the  rest, 
from  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  and  Finn  who  devote  themselves  when 
himgry  to  horseflesh,  to  the  thorough-bred  Hindoo  who  will  taste  nothing 
but  pure  rice  and  water.    Then  as  to  Anthropophagism,  which  by-the- 

by  has  been  gieatly  misunderstood ' '  Breakfest  —  breakfiwt !'  again 

shouted  Macklome : '  hasten,  or  you  will  lose  the  little  that's  left.'  '  WeD, 
well,'  said  Doctor  Paul ; '  another  — another  time.  Since  the  meal  is  pro- 
vided we  may  as  well  partake  of  it ;  nevertheless  as  to  the  Anthropo- 

p]iagj ' ,    The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  upon  me,  for  I  had 

made  my  escape,  and  taking  a  seat  next  to  Macklome,  put  myself  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  my  new  acquaintance. 

'  YoM  do  not  thank  me  for  the  introduction,'  whispered  my  aflsoGiate, 
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*  I  thought  it  would  drive  away  the  megrims,  with  which  jou  seemed  to 
be  afflicted,  to  let  our  worthy  naturalist  loose  at  you.  You  see  an 
earnest  man  in  his  way :  a  man  too  of  science  and  observation.  Suppose 
you  consult  him  about  your  introverted  thoughts  ?'  *  Spare  me  that,*  said 
I  in  the  same  vein,  *  if  you  would  have  me  still  with  you.  Mr.  Paul 
would  certainly  bag  me  as  a  new  specimen ;  the  next  you  would  see  of 
me  would  be  under  a  glass  case.'     '  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?' 

*  Think  ?  he  gives  one  no  opportunity  to  think ;  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  names  and  technicalities.*  '  Ah,'  said  Macklorne,  *  you  see  you  can't 
escape  the  plague  of  words  and  forms  and  set  phrases.  What  disturbed 
you  in  Leipsic  disturbs  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Scheidegg.  Men  invent  a 
nomenclature  to  make  science  precise :  it  ends  in  making  it  obscure  or 
unintelligible.'  *  You  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish,'  said  I,  *  between  the 
proper  precision  of  scientific  terms  and  the  detestable  babble  of  the 
schoolmen.  The  first  is  necessary  in  order  to  describe  with  exactness; 
the  other  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  practise  on  the  understanding  by 
imposing,  high-sounding  words.  But  who  is  this  strange  person  whom 
you  call  Dr.  Paul?' 

*  Doctor  Paul  is  just  exactly  what  you  see,  a  scientific  enthusiast ;  yet 
there  breathes  not  a  kinder  soul :  he  is,  to  be  sure,  absolutely  devoted 
to  his  pursuits ;  but  his  heart  is  as  tender  as  a  child's.  Five  years  ago 
we  journeyed  over  these  mountains  together ;  probably  he  has  not  been 
here  since.  The  Doctor  is  a  bachelor,  he  has  a  house  in  Thun ;  two 
orphan  nieces  take  charge  of  it.  Sometimes  he  is  absent  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  he  makes  ample  provision  for  maintaining  the  household 
'meanwhile :  indeed  he  is  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  persons  in  the  country.*  All  Switzerland  and 
Grermany  know  Dr.  Paul  Lindhoret  the  Naturalist.  Study  the  man ;  it  will 
do  you  good.  Witness  what  the  eager  restless  pursuit  of  one  favorite 
object  has  made  him,  and  it  should  teach  you  somewhat'  *  Pray,  conclude,' 
said  I,  *  let  us  have  the  application.'  *  It  is  the  old  story  thrice  repeated : 
man  must  be  governed  by  some  habit ;  he  should  be  careful  to  secure  a 
consistent  master.  This  constant  introverting  will  make  you  a  lunatic, 
while  the  habit  of  our  worthy  naturalist  only  makes  him  a  one-sided  man 
and  an  enthusiast  His,  is  an  active,  practical,  busy,  energetic  comy)eller ; 
yours,  is  a  dreamy,  faithless,  speculative,  unreal  tyrant  But  wo  will  con- 
quer, my  dear  boy.  Surely  here,  where  nature  is  so  profuse  in  her 
charms,  where  man  lives  in  his  simplicity,  you  will  put  tlie  demon  to 
flight'  ......... 

The  sojourners  for  the  night  were  now  about  to  pursue  their  various 
routes.  As  the  chasseurs  came  out,  they  called  for  Dorpfl  but  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  One  of  the  cottagers  reported  that  he  left  before  breakfast 
for  the  valley.  *  The  base  clown,'  muttered  the  Bavarian,  *  he  tliinks  to 
secure  the  beast  himself.  Franz,  where  did  he  say  the  creature  was  \ 
under  the  large  poplar  across  the  stream  ?'  *  Yes,'  said  the  other  chasseur; 
but  if  you  go,  it  will  be  by  yourself.'  *  Coward,'  retorted  the  other.  'I 
will  apply  to  the  famous  Dr.  Paul :  he  will  tell  me  the  ways  of  the  beast 
With  that,  Nicholas  Schwarzen  stepped  up  to  the  naturalist  and  with  a 
low  obeisance,  asked  if  ho  had  ever  seen  the  stollwurm,  '  My  poor  be- 
nighted fellow,'  said  Dr.  Paul  in  a  compassionate  tone,  you  know  not 
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of  what  yoxL  speak.  In  the  history  of  organic  beings,  commencing  with 
Zoophytes,  (by  which  I  include  all  spontaneous  generations  of  animalcu- 
les, su^  as  niadrepores,  millepores,  the  holothurae,  the  medusae,  the  pyr- 
oeoma,)  and  passing  through  the  links  that  lead  us  upward,  namely, 
the  molluscae,  the  insect  tribe,  fishes,  the  cetaceous  animals,  reptUes,  birds, 

Snadnipeds,  until  we  come  to  man :  I  say  in  the  history  of  all  these, 
lere  have  ever  been  certain  animals  of  which  tradition  has  handed 
down  an  account  so  probable  that  we  are  fain  to  receive  it :  instance  the 
mastodon,  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan.  There  are  others  of  which 
accounts  are  so  contradictory  that  we  hold  their  existence  in  dubito,  such 
are  certain  kinds  of  polypi  or  hydras,  and  the  krakens  of  Norway,  whose 
existence  we  cannot  positively  affirm  or  deny.  There  is  yet  another  class 
whoUy  mythologcial,  imaginary  or  fabulous,  such  as  tiie  centaur,  the 
icphynx,  the  syrens,  the  satyr,  the  phoenix,  and  so  forth ;  of  this  sort,  my 
friend,  is  tiie  stoUvmrm  about  which  you  have  asked  me — fabulous,  quite 
fabulous  —  absolutely  fabulous.' 

*  But,'  remonstrated  Nicholas,  '  Dorpf,  the  peasant,  saw  it  day  before 
yesterday  under  a  poplar*  and  told  us  all  about  it — ahead  like  a  cat's, 
huge  yellow  eyes,  and  an  immense  snake's  body.'  .  '  And  did  Dorpf  teU 
you  he  saw  all  this  V  '  Yes.'  '  What,  Dorpf  who  lives  with  Herr  rluel- 
len  V  continued  Dr.  Paul,  opening  his  eyes  a  little  wider  than  usual.  *  Yes.' 
'  The  Ij^ng  caitiff!  It  is  through  such  wretches  we  are  so  often  misled  and 
perplexed.  Now  some  would  chronicle  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  Twenty 
years  ago,  doubtless,  I  might  have  done  so.  But  I  am  too  old  to  be 
caught :  febulous — very  fabulous — Dorpf  saw  it  ?  pshaw  P 

The  Bavarian  turned  away  crest-fallen  ;  while  his  companion  took  his 
revenge  by  laughing  at  him  immoderately.  *  Had  it  been  anybody  but 
the  famous  Doctor  that  said  this  —  as  it  is,  I  do  not  half  beueve  him.' 
So  saying,  Nicholas  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  both  chasseurs  turned  into  a 
narrow  path,  and  were  soon  clambering  over  the  mountain. 

'Pray,  Doctor,'  asked  Macklome,  'which  way  are  you  wandering?' 
*  Robertus,'  said  the  naturalist,  in  a  grave  tone,  '  I  never  wander.  To 
wander  is  to  travel  without  any  certain  course,-  aberrant,  devious,  mistaken.' 

'  Forgive  me  for  so  thoughtless  an  expression ;  no  one  knows  better 
than  I,  how  inapplicable  it  is  to  your  scientific  journeys.  I  am  doubly 
pumshed,  for  I  take  your  reply  to  be  not  only  a  \indication  of  yourself, 
but  a  reproach  of  me.' 

'  Not  so,  Robertas  :  in  former  times  I  sufl5ciently  descanted  upon  the 
topic-  Half  civilized  and  savage  tribes  roam  about  from  place  to  place 
without  object  or  aim ;  yet  I  find  no  instance  of  one  barbarian  roving 
over  the  world  alone.  From  an  enlightened  nation,  my  friend  has  fur- 
nished an  example ;  which,  as  I  once  remarked  to  you ' 

'  Spare  me  this  time,'  interrupted  Macklome, '  I  have  not  forgotten  a 
word  you  said  to  me,  and  tell  me  where  you  go  from  here.' 

*Thun-ward,  Robertus,  in  which  direction  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
and  your  companion  would  bear  me  company.  We  can  finish  the  sub- 
ject which  was  so  unseasonably  interrupted  tliis  morning.  I  am  also 
anxious  to  have  some  discourse  with  the  English  gentleman  relative  to* 
the  tertiary  deposits,  in  his  country.  As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  connection  between  them  and  similar  deposits  on  the  Con- 
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linent — a  matter  which  I  confess  has  much  troubled  me  :  neither  have  I 
been  able  to  meet  with  any  geologist  who  has  been  more  fortmiate  in  his 
research.  It  will,  therefore,  be  an  instructive  subject  with  which  to 
lighten  our  road.' 

I  stood  in  silent  terror  waiting  Macklome's  answer ;  for  on  these  topics 
my  education  was  so  defective  that  I  should  inevitably  have  disgraced 
myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  naturalist :  but  I  was  presently  relieved. 
'  We  will  visit  you  in  a  few  days,'  said  my  companion, '  that  is  if  it  is 
equally  agreeable ;  we  regret  we  cannot  proceed  with  you  now.' 

*'  Well,  come  as  soon  as  you  can,'  replied  the  other.  *  Lina  and  Lisette 
will  be  glad  to  see  you,  but  you  scarce  need  my  warrant  for  that'  So 
saying.  Doctor  Paul  lindhorst  slung  his  basket,  gave  a  look  to  hia 
pockets,  shouldered  his  gun  and  departed. 

'  Whither  now  V  I  asked,  as  MacKlorne  stood  contemplating  the  retreat- 
ing form  of  the  naturalist  ^  He  is  right,'  muttered  my  friend  to  himself 
without  heeding  my  question.  'Take  care  —  take  care,'  I  cried,  Hhis 
savors  strongly  of  introversion :  it  is  my  turn  now ;  how  shall  I  com- 
mence ?    Ahem !     *  Macklome — Robert  Macklome,  my  friend,  my  dear 

friend,  yield  not  to  the  evil  spirit  which  threatens ' The  sentence  was 

lost  in  Macklome's  ringing  laugh,  which  continued  several  moments.  '  I 
am  so  satisfied  with  the  view  intra  that  I  shall  not  require  another  look 
for  a  twelvemonth,'  he  said  at  length :  'I  think  you  asked  me  a  question ; 
repeat  it,  and  I  will  respond.' 

*  Whither  now  ?' 

*  To  the  house  of  Herr  Fluellen.  There  I  introduce  you  to  one  who 
shall  console  you  for ' 

*  For  what?' 

'  I  hardly  know  myself.    Let  us  leave  the  sentence  unfinished.' 


MY      AIN      8WKET      JEAN. 


BT    JA.KS8    X.IVXK  . 


I  WAD  NA  gi*e  my  ain  sweet  Jkan 
For  a*  the  wives  I  yet  hae  seen ; 
It's  no  her  looks,  irs  no  her  air, 
That  mak's  her  seem  to  me  sae  fair ; 
If  s  no  her  form  o'  modest  grace, 
Nor  is  't  her  winsome  honnie  face; 
But  *t  is  her  heart,  sae  pure  and  fi'ce, 
That  mak^s  her  a'  the  warld  to  me. 

Let  ithers  fret ;  't  is  mine  to  sing 
The  joys  that  riches  canna  bring ; 
Let  me  the  bliss  o'  rapture  share. 
Where  uxiiles  dispel  tne  clouds  o*  care 
Oie  me  my  oosie,  happy  hame, 
Th4U  *9  a'  the  gear  on  earth  I  daim ; 
My  wifie  and  my  haimies  three, 
Are  mair  than  a:  the  warld  to  me  t 
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IT    Alt    OLD    OOMTaxanTOR. 


^  This  improvemenV  said  my  loquadotu  acquaintance,  'will  dispense 
with  nine  tenths  of  the  wood  now  used,  and  will  he  considered  in  less 
than  two  years  the  wonder  of  the  age  !' 

This  remark  was  made  to  me  in  the  PatentOffioe  at  Washington,  hy 
one  of  those  eccentric  characters  whose  life  had  been  made  np  by  piling 
invention  upon  invention,  all  of  which,  as  far  as  they  were  modelled  and 
patented,  were  set  up  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  loungers  who  visit  that  great 
depository  of  American  genius. 

My  acquaintance,  unfortunately,  had  spent  his  whole  life  for  his  country, 
but  not  one  moment  for  himself.  The  fruits  of  his  intellect,  and  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  were  very  abundant  aU  over  the  Patent-Office,  but  at  home 
his  wife  was  out  of  flour,  and  himself  and  children  were  in  rags.  The 
truth  is,  he  never  had  a  moment's  time  to  bestow  upon  his  own  imme- 
diate wants,  for  Science  had  taken  him  captive,  and  nad  driven  him  for 
more  than  thirtyyears,  under  whip  and  spur,  through  all  the  mysteries 
of  mechanism.  He  was  a  mere  originator  of  eomplex  machines,  but  never 
carried  anything  into  practical  operation,  as  that  was  mere  drudgery.  In- 
vention was  poetry  to  him,  but  his  mind  was  satisfied,  and  his  stimulus 
vanished,  when  he  fully  became  convinced  that  his  labors  were  successful. 

'  Nine  tenths  of  the  wood,'  said  I ;  *  why,  that's  nothing !  you  can't  test 
your  invention  before  the  wood  and  the  stove  will  both  be  dispensed  with. 
This  is  a  great  age.  Sir,  in  mechanics.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago 
were  great  agen  too,  or  were  then  so  called.  The  greatness  of  a  people 
in  any  department  of  science  is  determined  by  the  advancement  of  pre- 
ceding generations,  not  by  the  perfection  of  the  age  itself;  for  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  the  point  of  perfection  in  science  is,  or  where  or  when  it 
may  be  found.  Old  Uncle  ^n  Franklin,  great  as  he  was  in  his  day, 
would,  if  he  should  suddenly  appear  among  us,  be  a  mere  boy  in  science.' 

My  acquaintance,  however,  who  had  by  this  time  grown  warm  upon 
his  favorite  subject,  opened  upon  me  with  his  argument,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  science  had  nearly  reached  perfection  ;  that  first 
principles  were  all  discovered,  and  that  nearly  every  application  and  com- 
bination of  them  that  were  or  ever  could  be  useful  to  mankind,  were 
already  made  ;  in  fine,  that  the  intellect  of  the  present  generation  would 
in  all  probability  use  up  all  the  materiel  which  nature  has  provided  for  it 
to  feed  upon ;  and  that  in  about  twenty  years,  all  physical  and  scientific 
truths  would  be  rolled  up  like  an  old  blanket,  marked  'demonstrated,* 
and  filed  away  for  the  inspection  of  fools  that  might  follow  after. 

While  listening  to  his  harangue,  the  walls  around  me  began  to  expand 
wider  and  wider,  and  the  ceiling  above  raised  to  an  enormous  height| 
while  through  open  doors  or  passages  I  saw  room  after  room  groaning 
irith  thousands  of  models,  until  it  appeared  as  though  I  were  in  a  wilder- 
of  mimatare  machinery.    Very  soon  a  pert  liUle  gentleman,  with  a 
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quick  black  eye,  and  a  *  pussy  *  body,  arrayed  in  the  queerest  costume  I 
ever  saw,  came  bustling  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  for  my  ticket.  I  invol- 
untarily thrust  my  hand  into  the  depth  of  my  breeches-pocket,  and  pull- 
ing out  a  card,  delivered  it  to  him.  After  looking  at  the  card,  and  then 
at  me,  and  then  at  the  card  again,  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  guSkyf^  that 
made  the*  old  Patent-Office  ring.  '  Why,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  this  is  no  ticket 
It  is  the  business  card  of  one  John  Smith,  advertising  a  patent  dog-churn, 
of  which  he  here  says  he  is  the  real  inventor,  and  it  bears  date  in  the 
year  1850  —  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago !  The  chum  may  be  found  in 
room  marked  'Inventions  of  Year  1850,'  but  the  man  John  Smith  we 
haven't  got  I  don't  much  think  he  is  around  above  ground,  just  at 
this  time,'  said  the  Uttle  man,  chuckling.  *  But,'  said  I,  *  who  are  you,  if  I 
am  not  John  Smith  ?  Were  you  not  appointed  by  Fillmore  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  did  I  not  put  a  word  in  his  ear  favorable  to  you?' 

*  Fillmore !  a  *  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1'  —  exclaimed  he ;  *  I  appointed  by 
Fillmore  I  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I  was  appointed  only  two  years  ago — not 
two  hundred !  —  *  Chief  of  the '  Great  Central  Department,'  as  the  office  is 
now  called.' 

While  we  were  talking,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Fulton  walked 
in  and  took  seats.  I  knew  Uncle  Ben  the  moment  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
him.  He  was  dressed  in  good  old  '76  style; — shoe-buckles,  short 
breeches,  queue,  and  all ;  and  that  same  jolly  round  face  and  double-chin ; 
that  tranquil  countenance  iust  touched,  without  being  destroyed,  by 
comedy — were  all  there.  Adams  and  Jefferson  I  had  before  seen,  and 
they  were  a  little  more  modem  in  dress,  but  they  both  looked  care-worn. 
Fulton  sat  apart,  and  eyed  the  other  three  as  though  he  had  seen  them 
somewhere,  but  yet  could  not  call  them  by  name. 

The  rather  unexpected  arrival  of  these  gentlemen  broke  up  the  com- 
ments of  my  bustling  interrogator,  and  one  of  those  pauses  occurred  which 
frequently  do,  upon  the  appearance  of  strangers.  Uncle  Ben  asked  Jeffer- 
son if  he  would  *not  like  to  move  up  to  the  fire  and  warm  his  feet?' 

*  Fire !'  said  I,  *  fire  ?  Why,  Uncle  Ben,  there  is  no  fire-place  now-a-days. 
Stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces  are  all  the  go.  This  building  is  warmed  by 
a  great  furnace,  and  two  miles  of  pipe  that  conducts  the  heat  to  every 
room  in  it'  *  Not  by  a  long  way  1'  said  my  bustling  friend — *  not  by  a 
long  way,  Mr.  John  Smith.  This  trumpery  is  all  piled  away  among  the 
inventions  of  the  years  that  were.  These  things  belong  to  the  age  of  your 
dog-chum.  Why,  gentlemen,'  continued  he,  *  have  you  never  heard  of 
the  Great  Southern  Hot  Air  Company,  chartered  in  1960,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  furnish  warm  air  from  the  South  to  persons  at  the  North ; 
price  to  families  three  dollars  a  year ;  all  done  by  a  gigantic  under-ground 
tunnel,  and  branches,  worked  at  the  other  end  by  an  air-pump !  Have 
you  never  heard  of  this^  gentlemen  ?  Here  we  get  the  natural  heat  of 
the  South,  warmed  by  the  sim ;  none  of  your  stinking  coal  and  wood 
pees  to  corrupt  and  destroy  it    And  then  the  principle  of  redprodty 

15  kept  up ;  for  we  send  back  our  cold  air  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  we 
keep  up  an  equilibrium,  for  the  South  are  just  as  strenuous  as  ever  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  of  the  Union.  Why,  gentlemen,  those  stoves  required 
oonstant  care.  As  often  as  every  week  it  was  necessary  to  r^^.plenish  them 
with  wood  or  coaL    No !  no ! — those  improvements  belonged  to  the  dark 
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*  Bless  me  !'  exclaimed  Uncle  Ben.     *  Impossible  V  repeated  Fulton. 

*  And  so  you  don't  use  the  old  *  Franklin'  stove  any  more?'  said  Uncle 
Ben.  *  Perhaps,'  he  continued,  a  quiet  smile  playing  over  his  face,  as  if 
he  intended  a  comical  shot,  *  perhaps  you  don't  use  lightning  now-a-day» 
either,  and  my  lightning-rods  of  course  belong  to  the  dark  ages  too  !' 

'  We  have  the  hghtning,  and  use  it  too,  but  only  one  rod,  built  by  the 
State,  near  its  centre,  which  is  so  colossal  and  powerful  that  it  protecti 
everything  around  it'  And  then  the  little  fellow  rattled  on  about  the 
uee  of  liglitning ;  how  it  >vrote  all  over  the  world  the  English  language, 
until  I  verily  believe  that  Uncle  Ben,  Fulton,  and  all  set  him  down  as  the 
most  unscrupuloiLs  liar  that  they  had  ever  met  with. 

'  I  think,'  said  Uncle  Ben,  *  tliat  I  could  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of 
your  assertions,  if  I  could  go  to  Boston ;  but  as  my  time  is  very  limited,  I 
cannot,' 

*  Send  you  there  in  ^\e  minutes  by  the  watch !'  answered  the  little  man ; 

*  OT  if  that's  too  soon,  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  requires  powerful  lungs  to 
go  by  balloon  —  time  five  miliutes  —  departure  every  half  hour.  The  mag- 
netic railway  train  will  take  you  through  in  four  hours,  or  on  the  old 
fiishioned  railroad  in  twenty-four.'  *  What!'  said  Uncle  Ben,  *is  the  old 
stage  company  entirely  broken  up  ?'  *  Don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
stages,'  said  the  little  man,  *  but  I  will  look  for  the  word  in  the  big  dic- 
tionary.' *  Go  by  steam-boat,'  said  Fulton.  *  Steam-boat !'  repeated  the 
little  man  — '  steam-boat !  too  everlasting  slow — not  over  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  —  well  enough  for  freight,  but  j^Sssengers  can  At  endure  them ; 
they  go  laboring  and  splashing  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  they  are 
enough  to  wear  out  any  man's  patience.  Yet  the  steam-boat  was  the 
greatest  stride  ever  made  at  any  one  time  in  the  way  of  locomotion,  and 
was  very  creditable  to  Fulton,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  *  That  is 
admitting  something,'  burst  out  Fulton,  who  had  sat  like  a  statue,  watch- 
ing the  little's  man's  volubility.    *  Men  and  their  works,'  continued  Fulton, 

*  must  be  judged  by  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  Each  improvement, 
as  it  succeeds  the  Ust,  is  ^ded  by  its  predecessor,  and  altogether  they 
make  out  the  chain  of  science.'  *  But,'  said  Uncle  Ben,  'all  this  talk  don't 
get  me  on  my  way  to  Boston.  That  is  my  birth-place.  I  was  there  for 
3ie  la<?t  time  in  1763,  and  you  know  that  according  to  the  provisions  of 
my  will,  there  is  more  than  four  millions  pounds  sterling  of  my  money, 
which  has  by  this  time  been  disposed  of  by  the  State  somehow.'  Uncle 
Ben  was  always  a  shrewd  fellow  in  the  way  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  I 
could  see  he  was  very  anxious  about  that  money.  *  Oho !  oho !'  siud  the 
little  man ;  *  so  you  are  Ben  Franklin,  and  you  are  the  old  gentleman  who 
left  that  legacy.  We've  got  a  portrait  of  you  up  stairs,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  it  does  look  like  you.  Glad  to  see  you !  You 
said  something  in  your  Kfe-time  about  immersing  yourself  in  a  cask  of 
Madeira  wine  with  a  few  friends,  and  coming  to  the  world  in  a  hundred 
years  again.     These  are  your  friends,  I  suppose  V     *  These  gentlemen,'  re- 

Elied  Uncle  Ben,  *  are  John  Adams  and  Tnomas  Jefferson,  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence.'  *The  other  gentleman,'  continued  I,  'ii 
Robert  Fulton,  whom  you  have  spoken  of.'  '  Well,  I  declare !'  ejaculated 
the  little  man,  *  this  is  a  meeting  I  But  about  that  legacy.  Uncle  Ben,  of 
yours ;  two  miUions  Bterling  of  it  has  gone  to  build  the  Gutta  Percha  Mag- 
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netic  Telegraph  line,  connecting  Boston  with  London  and  Paris,  two  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  Eastern  Republic  of  Europe.'  '  Gutta  percha  1 
magnetic  telegraph ! — Republic  of  Europe  !* — repeated  all  of  them.  '  All 
built  under  water,  and  sustained  bj  buoys,'  continued  the  little  man, '  and 
it  works  to  a  charm — plan  up  stairs  in  room  204  —  and  can  be  seen  in  a 
moment;  and  as  I  told  you  before,  it  writes  the  English  language  as 
&st  as  my  deputy.'  ^  Republic  of  Europe  V  exclaimed  Jefferson,  again* 
'Yes,  Sir,'  said  the  httle  man,  'for  more  than  a  century.  No  more 
thrones ;  no  more  rulers  by  divine  right ;  no  more  governments  sustained 
l^  powder  and  ball ;  no  lords  nor  nobles ;  man  is  many  not  merely  one 
of  a  cUtae  of  men,  but  individually  man,  with  rights  as  perfect  and  powers 
as  great  as  any  other  man.  The  principles,  Jefferson,  of  your  Declaration, 
which  you  did  not  create,  but  only  asserted,  have  prostrated  every  arbitrary 
government  on  the  globe.  Even  the  Jews,  since  their  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, have  organized  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  have  just 
elected  Mr.  Noah  President'  *  Well,'  thinks  I  to  myself,  *  that  can't  be 
Mordecai  M.  Noah,  anyhow,  for  politics  must  have  used  up  his  constitu- 
tion before  this.'*  But  the  little  man  chattered  away,  and  declared  that 
Europe  was  divided  into  two  republics,  the  Eastern  and  Western ;  that 
Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  the  Western ;  that  Africa  and  Asia 
were  also  republican ;  until  the  three  signers  of  the  Declaration,  perfectly 
wrought  up  to  a  phrenzy  of  joy,  rose  up  from  their  seats,  took  off  their 
bats,  and  swinging  them  round,  gave,  *  Three  cheere  for  '76,  and  the  old 
Army  of  the  Re^ilution !' — and  I  verily  believe  Uncle  Ben  forgot  all  about 
that  money,  and  about  going  to  Boston,  for  he  did  not  allude  to  it  any 
more  in  my  presence. 

*'  Great  changes  these !'  continued  the  little  man, '  from  your  days.  But 
you  must  not  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  forgotten  you  or  your  services, 
while  we  have  improved  in  vrisdom  and  strength.  Look  here,  gentlemen,' 
and  he  motioned  us  away,  and  leading  on,  he  conducted  us  to  an  observa- 
tory on  the  top  of  the  building.  Such  a  prospect  I  never  before  beheld. 
Away,  around,  on  every  side,  stretched  a  mighty  city,  whose  hmits  the 
eye  could  not  reach.  Towers,  temples,  spires  and  masts  succeeded 
towers,  temples,  spires  and  masts,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  distant  haze. 
Canals  traversed  every  street,  and  boats  of  merchandise  were  loading  and 
unloading  their  freights.  Steam-carriages  were  puffing  along  the  roads 
that  ran  by  the  canal,  some  filled  with  pleasure  parties,  and  some  laden 
with  goods.  Turning  my  eye  to  an  elevation,  I  saw  fifty-six  gigantic 
monuments,  whose  peaks  were  nearly  lost  in  the  sky,  ranged  in  a  line,  all 
ahke  in  form  and  sculpture.  '  These,'  said  the  little  man,  *  were  erected  to 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;'  and,  taking  out  his  tele- 
scope, he  handed  it  to  Uncle  Ben,  who  read  aloud  among  the  inscriptions  the 
names,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams  !  *  But  let  us  know  what  this  city 
is  called  ?'  inquired  Jefferson.  ^  This,  Sir,  is  called  Columbiana  ;  it  lies  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  population  five  millions,  according  to 
the  last  census.'  'But  what  supports  it?'  *  Supports  it!'  The  great 
East  India  trade.  That  vessel  down  there  is  direct  from  Canton,  by  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus.  All  Europe  is  secondary  to  us  now.  No 
doubling  capes,  as  was  done  in  your  day.  Yonder  stands  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  whole  North  American  continent  is  annually  represented  there. 
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The  city  of  San  Francisco  alone  sends  forty-four  merabere.  There,'  con- 
tinued he,  pointing  his  finger,  *  that  balloon  rising  slowly  in  the  sky  has 
just  started  for  that  place,  and  the  passengers  will  take  their  dinner  there 
to-morrow,' 

Jefferson  asked  the  little  man  *  whether  the  Federalists  or  Democrats 
were  in  power  V  —  and  I  saw  that  Adams  waked  up  when  he  heard  the 
question.  *  Don't  know  any  such  division,'  rephed  he.  '  The  great  measure 
ci  the  day,  upon  which  parties  are  divided,  is  the  purchase  of  the  South 
American  continent  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  I  go  for  it ;  and 
before  another  year  the  bargain  will  be  consummated.  \Vc  tnust  have 
more  territory — we  have  n't  got  half  enough.  Extent  of  territory  gives  a 
nation  dignity  and  importance.  The  old  thirteen  States  of  your  day,  gen- 
tlemen, was  a  mere  cabbage-patch,  and  should  have  been  consolidated 
into  one  State.  Ten  or  twenty  days'  sail  ran  you  plump  into  a  hostile 
port^  and  then  you  had  a  demand  fur  duty.  Ikside,  conflicting  interests 
always  brew  up  difficulties,  and  then  come  treaties,  and  finally  war,  and 
then  debt,  and  at  last  oppressive  taxation.  A  nation  should  own  all  the 
territory  that  joins  it  The  ocean  is  the  only  natural  boundary  for  a 
people.'  Thinks  I,  *  You  have  been  a  pohtician  in  your  day,  and  I'll  just 
engage  you  to  correspond  with  a  certain  New- York  editor,  who  shall  be 
is  nameless ;  you  strike  off  the  doctrine  boldly  I 

Uncle  Ben  told  the  little  man,  after  he  closed,  that  a  nation  might  *  get 
so  very  ripe  as  to  become  a  little  rotten ;  and  if  he  had  no  objection,  he 
would  present  him  with  the  *  Sayings  of  Poor  Richard.'  And  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  pushed  his  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  an  old  jdmanac,  printed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1732,  and  bowing, 
handed  it  to  him.  The  little  man  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  deposit 
it  in  the  Museum,  as  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity. 

Getting  somewhat  anxioas  for  a  smoke,  I  drew  forth  a  cigar  and  *  loco- 
foco,'  rubbed  the  latter  across  my  boot,  which  flashed  out  its  light  full  in 
Unde  Ben's  face.  '  That  is  nice,'  exclaimed  he ;  *  rather  an  improvement 
on  the  old  string,  wheel  and  tinder  plan.'  *  Simple,  too,  is  n't  it  ?'  said  I ; 
*  and  yet  all  the  science  of  your  day  did  n't  detect  it.'  Just  then  I  gave 
a  pu^  which  made  Uncle  Ben  sneeze ;  and  he  broke  out  in  a  tirade 
against  tobacco,  that  would  read  well.  But  I  told  him  there  was  no 
use ;  men  had  smoked  and  chewed  the  weed — would  smoke  and  chew  it, 
economy  or  no  economy,  health  or  no  health,  filth  or  no  filth ;  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  last  remnant  of  the  great  American  Republic,  for 
succeeding  nations  to  gaze  at,  would  be  a  plug  of  tobacco ;  for  I  sincerely 
believed  that  tobacco  would  outlive  the  goveniment  itself. 

The  little  man  proposed  returning  into  the  Patent-Office,  and  exhibiting 
to  us  in  detail  the  models  of  art  there  deposited.  But  I  cannot  weary  the 
reader  with  what  I  there  saw.  The  firuits  of  every  year,  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department,  were  divided  into  rooms,  and  indicated  on  the  door 
by  an  inscription.  There  were  thousands  of  improvements  in  eveiy  branch 
of  science,  many  of  which  were  so  simple,  that  I  thought  myself  a  fool 
that  I  did  not  discover  them  long  ago.  Principles  were  applied,  the  very 
operation  of  which  I  now  recollected  to  have  often  seen,  yet  without  a 
thought  of  their  practical  utility.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  accident 
waaSie  parentof  morethat  I  saw  than  design ;  'for how,' reasoned  1/ is  it 
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possible  that  these  pieces  of  machinery  could  otherwise  have  escaped  the 
great  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  them  ? ' 

By  this  time  we  were  quite  fatigued,  and  Uncle  Ben  complained  a  lit- 
tle of  the  *  stone,'  which  he  said  he  was  subject  to.  The  little  man  gave 
him  some  *  Elixir  of  Life,'  as  he  called  it,  being,  as  he  said,  *  an  extract  of  the 
nutritious  portion  of  meate  and  vegetables,  purged  from  their  grossness 
as  found  in  their  natural  state ;'  and  while  we  were  sipping  it,  he  launched 
forth  upon  it«i  great  benefit  to  mankind ;  the  money  saved  that  used  to 
be  expend(Klin  cookeiy  and  transportation — millions  upon  millions;  the 
great  economy  in  time,  formerly  squandered  in  eating,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  he 
wound  up  liis  eulogy  by  ])resenting  each  of  us  with  a  bottle,  which  I  care- 
fully put  away  in  my  pocket. 

Adams  then  rose  up,  and  said  he  must  leave,  and  Jefferson,  Uncle  Ben, 
and  Fulton  followed.  *  But,'  said  JcfFcii-son,  'I  have  a  word  to  say  on  my 
departure.  There  is  one  thing,  of  more  value  than  all  I  have  seen,  for  it 
is  the  father  of  all :  you  should  reverence  it  next  to  the  Creator  of  the 
UniveiNc.  Overlook  it  not  in  prosperity,  nor  dcsj)air  of  it  in  adversity. 
It  is  The  Union,  Better  perish  with  the  Union,  than  survive  its  ruin!^ 
And  in  a  moment  Uncle  Ben,  Fulton,  Adams,  Jefferson,  the  httle  man,  the 
apartments,  wheels  and  machinery,  began  to  rock,  and  heave,  and  fade, 
and  finally  dissolve ;  and  suddenly  I  awoke !  It  was  a  dream !  —  and  there 
I  sat,  my  tormentor  affirming  that  his  stove  was  perfection,  tliat  it  would 
save  three-fourths  of  the  wood,  elxj.,  etc.,  until,  out  of  patience,  I  pro- 
nounced him  a  blockhead,  gave  him  a  kick,  put  on  my  hat^  and  departed. 

Conttantine^  {Mich.)  E.  H.  R. 
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Whkn  round  each  miBty  mountain  heltfht 

The  rtorm-clouds  prather  thick  and  fast, 
And  8win«*r  than  the  e«|flo's  wing 

The  wild  windfl  hurry  i)aHt ; 
When  Ibllowlnjf  fant  tlio  liifhtnlng's  gleam 

Rolls  the  thunder  overhead, 
Like  the  wheels  of  battle-car, 

Shaking  the  earth  with  giant  tread : 

It. 

When  the  oaks,  whoso  ru^?ed  branches 

Vainly  wrestle  with  the  blast. 
To  the  ground  they  long  have  shaded 

Are  in  leafV  ruin  cast ; 
And  the  mighty  forests  bow 

^Neath  the  tempest  in  its  power, 
While  the  growth  of  ages  forms 

But  the  trophies  of  an  hour  : 

XXX. 

When  before  the  (k«8h*nlng  gale 

Fast  old  Ocean^s  waves  are  driyen, 
And  each  curling  surge  appears 

Struggling  toward  the  cloudy  heaven ; 
When  in  serried  ranin  the  waves 

Dash  upon  the  trembling  shore, 
And  the  world  of  waters  seems 

Hastening  on  to  whelm  it  o'er, 
From  the  gathering  storm  and  the  raging  i 
Tb0  Mmlo  of  Nature  rollt  apward  five  I 
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EPI  IH. 

Here  on  tliw  bank,  by  tliis  slow-gliclinor  brook. 

Sit  we,  my  dearest  I  till  tlie  night  cunies  on. 

And  twilight,  like  a  nu'lancholy  nun, 

Walks  from  the  f^hadowed  elnistors  of  the  pky. 

These  intervening  boughs,  tliese  friendly  leaves, 

Lattice  the  space  between  us  and  tlic  ray 

That  else  would  dazzle  with  excels  of  light. 

Two  moons  have  bent  their  silver  bows,  juid  hung 

Their  round  bright  shields  alK)ve  this  pleasant  ground, 

Since  we  liave  sojourned  'mid  its  leafy  haunts, 

And  given  our  mutual  hearts  to  solitude. 

Oh,  rare  delight  1  to  leave  the  dunty  patlis 

Of  the  built  city,  the  continual  din. 

The  jar,  the  tumult,  tlie  oppressive  crowd, 

And  wander  freely  on  the  open  plain, — 

Space  for  a  thousand  dwellings  all  around, 

Yet  only  one  white  cottage,  white  and  small 

As  summer  cloudlet  on  a  Bimuuer  mom. 

ADRIEN. 

Yes,  Edith,  yes — it  is  a  rare  delight 
To  breathe  tliis  air,  to  tread  these  leafy  haunts ; 
To  stray,  like  truants,  as  our  humor  bids ; 
To  sit  and  listen  to  the  oft-told  tales 
This  streamlet  whispers  of  the  former  days, 
When  other  lovers  sate  them  on  its  Imnks 
And  tossed  wild  roses  to  its  rippling  light. 
It  were  a  dream  —  as  beautiful  as  Tliought, 
Released  by  slumber  from  tlie  care  of  night. 
Could  picture  to  the  fancy  —  here  to  spend 
Life's  loit'ring  hours,  and  never  know  the  cares 
.  That  wrinkle  the  bald  forehead  of  old  Time. 

EDITH. 

Then  why  not  all  desert  the  noisy  crowd, 
Who,  like  dull  slaves  within  a  darksome  mine. 
Still  toil  and  toil,  and  never  cease  to  toil 
Amid  the  din  and  dust  of  thick  abodes, 
When  from  her  fair  and  solitary  homes 
Dear  Nature  beckons  with  inviting  hand  ? 

ADRIEN. 

If  man  no  loftier  duties  had  than  that 

Of  keeping  his  life  pure  and  free  fix>m  stain. 

Of  being  n^^vely  just  and  true, 

Of  interchanging  only  gentle  words. 

This  rural  compass  were  indeed  bis  sphere : 

But  we  are  formed  for  ad^n,  not  repose. 

He  has  the  noblest  courage  who  proceeds 

Where  danger  threatens  and  where  fiime  is  won. 

Shame  waits  the  warrior  who  in  silken  ease 

LoEs  recreant  when  his  steel-bound  armor  lies 

BustiDg  for  lack  of  bright  and  shioiDg  use. 
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No,  love  I    Not  here  must  I  sit  twining  flowers, 

When  Labor  asks  the  vigor  of  my  arm  : 

Not  here  must  I  indulge  in  idle  sport, 

When  hu.'^j  life  needs  ready  minas  and  hands. 

Now,  while  in  Manhood's  ardor,  must  I  work 

In  liie  great  city. with  the  pressing  throng; 

And  wait  till  age  for  brooks  and  groves  and  fields, 

Such  as  entice  us  still  to  linger  here. 

EDITH. 

Ah,  pleasant  dream  of  happiness,  farewell  I 
Short-lived  and  frail  as  visions  ever  are. 
Farewell,  sweet,  tranquil,  peaceful,  happy  home, 
biiice  AoRiEN  loves  distraction  more  than  thee. 

ADRTEN. 

Not  so,  my  Edith  1    In  this  bosom  dwells 

As  deep  a  love  for  Nature  as  thine  own. 

I  love  tliis  brook  an  1  jrrove  and  spreading  plain  ; 

The  very  birds  my  old  companions  seem. 

And  fond  associatioas  claster  round. 

Like  blossomed  vines,  this  cherished  bower  of  tliine  : 

'T  was  here  I  saw  thee  first,  and  here  I  breathed 

The  earnest  love  that  years  have  made  more  firm. 

But  we  are  young,  my  Edith,  we  are  young. 

And  must  not  leave  our  noble  deeds  undone. 

EDITH. 

I  thank  thee,  Adrien,  and  with  joy  prepare 
To  follow  where  tliou  leadcst ;  for  thy  home 
My  home  shall  ever  be  —  tliy  God  my  God. 
And  though  I  sorrow  thus  to  quit  these  shades, 
Tliat  dearer  grow  with  every  new-bom  day. 
Yet  by  thy  side,  and  by  thine  arm  sustained, 
Fve  walked  too  long,  too  clwiely,  not  to  learn 
That  we  should  live  for  others,  not  ourselves. 

adrien. 

Still,  my  own  Edith,  wife,  consoler,  friend  ! 
For  thee  I  strive,  for  thee  I  toil  to  win 
The  lAurels  of  a  contest  with  the  world ; 
For  thee  seek  fortune,  honors  and  renown. 
But,  after  many  months,  again  will  smile 
The  golden  Summer  through  his  ripening  sheaves, 
And  we  will  tread  Uiese  leafy  haunts  agaia 
And  though  we  cannot  see  red  Autumn  light 
His  fiery  torches  on  these  stately  trees  ; 
And  though  we  cannot  see  the  ermine  robes 
That  Winter  next  will  heap  upon  these  banks, 
Nor  watch  the  feathers  from  his  spotless  doves 
Fall  in  thick  showers  upon  these  mossy  roofs  ; 
Nor  view  the  violets  of  the  Spring  unveil  . 
Their  moist,  blue,  bashful  eves  beneath  the  soft, 
Green,  growing  veil  of  veraure,  ere  it  spreads 
And  deepens  to  a  carpet  for  the  ground; 
Still  will  we,  by  our  nreside*s  cheerful  blaze. 
Talk  of  such  sights,  and  picture  what  they  are. 
Then  take,  sweet  Eve,  one  last  and  lingering  look 
Of  thy  dear  Eden,  and  go  forth  with  me, 
With  this  to  cheer  thee  —  that  no  angel  bars 
Thy  elad  return,  but  that  all  lovely  ttiings 
Wul  bid  thee  welcome  in  harmonious  songs. 
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NEBULAR     HYPOTHESIS. 

As  early  as  the  year  1612,  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  was  described 
bj  Simun  Mariiis ;  but,  from  the  writings  of  Lraaol  Bouillaud,  a  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  centur}',  it  ajipears  that  this  nebula  wjis  dbscoven  d  much 
earlier  than  that  period.  It  is  probable,  says  a  dLstiiiguishcd  astronomer, 
that  it  was  recognized  at  least  six  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of 
the  telescope.  It  excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  nebulous  appearances  in  the  heavens. 
Another  remarkable  nebula,  that  in  the  sword  of  Orion,  was  dii^covercd 
and  dciicribed  by  Uuygens,  in  1057.  This  new  discovery  contributed.to 
iscrea^  the  interest  and  curiosity  w^hich  its  elder  brother  had  excited.  It  was^ 
however,  reser\'ed  for  Messier,  an  astronomer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
extend  the  catalogue  of  these  mysterious  bodies,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  speculations  of  a  most  exciting  character,  which,  while  they  threat- 
ened to  unsettle  established  theories  and  chert^hed  belit  fs,  have  greatly 
increased  our  obligations  to  the  ?eieiicc  itself,  and  have  kd  to  those  glo- 
rious achievements  of  the  mind  which  dimiifv  and  ennoble  mankind. 

While  this  distinguished  astronomer  was  engaged  in  observing  comets, 
to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  he  dl-covered  one  hundi-ed  and 
three  objects,  or  nebulous  islands,  of  a  light  hjizy  aj)i)earance,  irregularly 
scattered  through  space.  Under  moderate  teles^copic  power,  these  objects 
appeared  as  self-luminous  islands  of  vapor ;  but,  when  examined  with 
refractors  of  larger  aperture  and  greater  focal  length,  it  was  ascertained 
that  many  of  them  consisted  entirely  of  stars,  so  closely  crowded  together, 
that  their  light  blended  in  a  single  blaze  at  the  centre.  A  few  of  these 
bodies,  however,  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of ;  among  which,  those  in 
Andromeda  and  Orion  are  the  principals :  they  defied  the  space-pene- 
trating power  of  the  finest  instrument**,  and  remained,  until  recently, 
wholly  irresolvable. 

The  great  variety  of  forms,  and  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  these 
bodies,  excited  the  curiosity,  and  engaged  the  time  and  attention,  of  suc- 
cessive astronomers,  for  nearly  two  centuries  ;  but  more  especially  that  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  to  whom  the  world  is  so  largely  indebted.  Atler  much 
laborious  obsenation,  ho  was  enabled,  in  1802,  to  present  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  catalogue  of  two  thousand  newly-dl«»covered  nebulae,  which  he 
had  arranged  in  appropriate  classes.  These  bodies  were  as  irregular  in 
their  figures  as  they  were  in  their  distribution.  *  They  are,'  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  *  of  all  degrees  of  eccentricity,  from  moderately  oval  forms  to 
ellipses  so  elongated  as  to  be  almost  linear.'  Tliey  varied  in  their  appear- 
ance, from  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  irregular  aggregation,  merely,  of 
self-luminous  vapor,  or  *  star-dust,'  to  the  oval  Island,  in  which  the  out- 
lines of  stellar  bodies  were  clearly  distinguishable. 

In  Sir  William's  catalogue,  thcio  bodies  were  divided  into  globular  and 
irregular  clusters  ;  resolvable  nebulae,  or  such  as  he  believed  would  yield 
to  increased  optical  power ;  nebulae  proper,  in  which  there  was  no  ap})ear- 
ance  of  stars ;  planetary  nebulae,  and  nebulous  stars.  In  some  instances, 
the  nebulae  presented  the  appearance  of  a  faint  luminous  atmosphere,  of  a 
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circular  form,  and  of  largo  extent,  suiTounding  a  star  of  considerable  bril- 
liancy. These  were  considered,  in  the  speculations  which  followed  the  dis- 
coveries, and  to  which  we  will  soon  invite  the  reader's  attention,  the  oldest, 
or  advanct'd  stages  of  the  nebulous  matter ;  and  were  called  stars  with  burrs, 
from  the  fact  that  their  light  increased  from  the  borders  to  the  centre.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  globular  or  oval  nebulae  yielded  readily  to 
increased  oi)tical  power ;  and  that  tlunr  api)earance  was  the  effect  of  their 
great  distance  from  us.  The  iiTegular  or  elliptical  clusters  were  less  con- 
deased  at  the  centre  ;  and  although  some  of  them,  as  the  one  in  the  gir- 
dle of  Andromeda,  could  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  they  steadily  main- 
tained their  nebulous  appearance.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  they 
changed  their  appearance  from  time  to  time ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the 
imperfect  sketches  taken  of  them,  and  the  difference  in  the  space-})enetrat- 
ing  power  of  the  telescopes  used  at  the  various  periods. 

It  was  these  remarkable  and  distant  bodies,  ajipearing  more  or  less 
distinct,  according  to  their  distance,  which  led  Sir  William  Ilerschel  to 
speculate  on  the  gradual  sTibsidence  and  condensation  of  the  gaseous  or 
elementary  sidereal  matter,  which,  it  was  thought,  was  dispersed  through 
the  regions  of  space.  *  Assuming  that  in  the  progress  of  this  subsidence, 
local  centres  of  condensation,  subordinate  to  the  general  tendency,  would 
not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in  this  way  solid  nuclei  might  arise, 
whose  local  gravitation  still  farther  condeusing,  and  so  absorbing  the  neb- 
ulous matter,  each  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  might  ultimately  become 
stars,  and  the  whole  nebula  finally  take  on  the  state  of  a  cluster  of  stars. 
Among  the  multitude  of  nebulae  revealed  by  his  telescopes,  every  stage  of 
this  proce^ss  might  be  cousidered  as  displayed  to  our  eyes,  and  in  every 
modification  of  form  to  which  the  general  principle  might  be  conceived  to 
apply.  The  more  or  less  advanced  stages  of  a  nebula  toward  its  aggre- 
gation into  discrete  stars,  and  these  stars  themselves  towards  a  denser  nu- 
cleus, would  thus  bo  in  some  sort -indicrftions  of  age.' 

The  low^est  order,  or  rudimental  nebulae,  were  variable,  both  in  their 
figures  and  degree  of  brightness.  These,  it  was  thought,  represented  the 
first  stage  of  aggregation.  The  more'  advanced  were  distinguished  from 
stars  by  the  faint  Ught  only  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  It  was  not 
these  appearances,  however,  which  first  aroused  the  active  and  vigilant  mind 
of  the  elder  Herschel.  He  felt  fully  persuaded  that  these  bodies  were  simply 
congerias  of  stars,  so  far  removed  from  us  as  to  blend  their  light,  and  thus 
present  these  nebulous  appearances  ;  and  that  they  were  not  caused  by 
any  inherent  distinction.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  these  mysterious  bodies,  and  therefore  labored  to 
apply  some  more  certain  and  reliable  test  to  them.  lie  was  gratified,  as 
he  supposed,  in  tliis  desire ;  for  while  sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  tele- 
scope, he  discovered  stars,  shining,  or  appearing  to  shine,  through  floating 
clouds  of  this  highly  attenuated  matter.  These  he  thought  to  be  *  stars 
enveloped  in  circular  halos  ;'  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  contrast  the 
true  star  with  the  nebulous  matter  surroundmg  it  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  anxiety  and  intense  interest  which  agitated  the  mind  of  that 
great  man,  at  this  period  of  his  glorious  career.  An  opportunity  to  prove 
OT  disprove  the  suspicions  which  had  perplexed  his  mind  so  long,  now  pre- 
sented itself ;  and,  believing  the  result  of  his  observations  to  be  of  the 
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j^reat-est  importance,  he  must  have  uudertaken  the  task  with  feelings  of 
the  most  trWng  character.  We  will  give  the  history  of  that  observation 
in  his  own  language :  *  In  the  first  j>lace,'  he  says,  *  if  the  nebulosity 
ooD-sist  of  stars  that  are  very  remote,  wliich  appear  nebulous  on  account 
of  the  small  angles  their  mutual  distance  subtends  to  the  eye,  whereby 
they  will  not  only,  as  it  were,  run  into  one  another,  but  also  appear  ex- 
tremely faint  and  diluted  ;  then  what  must  be  the  enormous  size  of  the 
central  point,  which  outshines  all  the  rest  in  so  superlative  a  degree  as  to 
admit  of  no  comparison  !  In  the  next  place,  if  the  star  be  no  bigger  than 
common,  how  very  small  and  compressed  mast  be  those  other  lumi- 
nous points,  that  are  the  occasion  of  the  nebulosity  which  surrounds  the 
central  one  !  As  by  the  former  supposition,  the  luminous  central  point 
must  far  exceed  the  standard  of  what  we  call  a  star,  so,  in  the  latter,  that 
shining  matter  about  the  centre  will  be  much  too  small  to  come  under 
this  denomination  :  we  therefore  either  have  a  central  body  which  is  not 
a  star,  or  have  a  star  wliich  is  involved  in  a  shining  fluid  of  a  nature 
totally  unknown  to  us.  I  can  adopt  no  other  sentiment  than  the  latter, 
since  the  probabihty  is  certainly  not  for  the  existence  of  so  enormous  a 
body  as  would  be  required  to  shine  hke  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude, 
at  a  distance  sufficiently  great  to  cause  a  vast  system  of  stars  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  very  diluted  milky  nebulosity.'  Thus  we  find  one 
great  astronomer  laying  the  foundation  for  conjectures  and  theories,  which 
have  interested,  and  will  continue  to  interest  mankind,  so  long  as  there  is 
any  doubt  about  these  bodies,  or  so  long  as  there  is  any  outward  twilight 
into  whi^h  the  inquiring  mind  can  penetrate.  Su*  Wilham  had  wandered 
into  the  dim  distance,  imtil  lost  inid  the  shadows  and  darkness  of  unexplored 
regions,  and  was  forced  to  adopt  the  course  which  appeared  to  be  supported 
by  the  strongest  probabihties.  One  of  the  positions  increa^^ed  his  bewil- 
derment ;  while  the  other  pointed  out  the  way  of  return,  but  left  him 
standing  astounded  by  his  own  discoveries,  and  die  startUng  deductions  to 
which  they  must  inevitably  lead. 

There  were  other  phenomena,  however,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
establish  the  idea  of  a  phosphorescent  vapor,  or  elementary  form  of 
luminous  sidereal  matter ;  the  most  important  of  which  is  known  as  the 
zodiacal  light,  which  is  seen  after  sunset  during  the  spring  months,  and 
before  sunrise  during  the  fall.  It  is  a  cone  of  lenticularly-shaped  light, 
extending  from  the  horizon  obliquely  upward,  following  generally  the 
course  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's  equator.  This  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  residuum  of  the  nebulous  matter,  or  star-dust,  collected 
around  the  sun.  An  acceleration  discovered  in  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  resulted  from  the  resistance  of  an  ethereal  medium 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved,  also  united  with  the  various  con- 
curring phenomena  to  establish  the  behef  in  the  existence  of  this  highly 
attenuated  vapor,  out  of  which  Nature  elaborated  her  suns  and  planetary 
systems  by  the  powers  of  attraction  and  gra^dtation.  Tliis  belief  was 
&Tored  by  the  crepuscular  theory  of  hght  It  was  supposed  that  the 
waste  of  the  celestial  bodies,  by  the  perpetual  diffusion  of  their  light,  was 
compensated  by  this  collecting  and  condensing  process,  and  the  balance 
of  the  system  restored  by  the  formation  of  new  planets  and  stars.  And 
not  only  these ;  it  was  also  supported  by  the  general  harmony  that  pre- 
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vailed  throughout  the  mcch«'inisni  of  the  whole  system.  This  hannony, 
so  delightful  to  the  astronomer,  could  bo  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  supposing  the  planets  to  have  boen  thrown  off  by  the  sun,  while  the 
great  luminary  wfis  contracting  his  dimensions  under  the  influence  of 
radiation,  or  by  contriftigal  forct^,  as  the  mighty  primary  swept  around  with 
incalculable  speed.  It  was  contended  that  the  dimensions  of  the  nebulous 
matter,  which  extended  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet,  were 
contracted  by  loss  of  heat  through  radiation ;  and  that  rotary  motion  was 
produced  by  the  force  of  the  outward  particles  rushing  to  the  centre. 

These  si)eculations  of  the  elder  Herschel,  concerning  the  possible  aggre- 
gation of  the  self-luminous  particles,  and  their  condensation  into  planets, 
were  followed  by  the  'Nebular  Hypothesis'  of  La  Place,  a  philosopher 
whose  varied  and  profound  attainments  enabled  him  to  systematize  the 
speculations  of  others,  and  to  erect  a  glorious  temple  in  honor  of  man, 
out  of  the  rich  material  which  the  learned  and  great  of  all  preceding 
ages  had  scattered  around  his  feet.  It  was  suggested,  in  his  celebrated 
hypothesis,  that  the  stars  and  planets  were  originally  the  same  as  the  sup- 
posed nebulous  bodies,  and  that  they  had  passed  regularly  through  the 
various  stages  of  advancement  or  growth  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
the  habitation  of  animate  matter ;  and  that  when,  in  the  course  of  this 
natural  process,  they  were  fitted  for  the  great  offices  of  life,  they  were 
left  under  the  influence  of  certain  arbitrary  physical  laws,  to  perform  their 
part  in  the  umumerable  and  brilliant  sisterhood. 

The  first  motion  of  this  infant  world  of  attenuated  vapor,  thrown  off 
by  laws  originally  stamped  on  matter  itself,  strikes  the  student  with  aston- 
ishment, barely  sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the  future  revelations  of  which 
these  early  evidences  of  life  are  but  feeble  intimations.  Innumerable 
centuries  of  time  shall  witness  the  changes  now  commenced,  divided  only 
by  the  immeasurable  periods  required  for  the  birth  of  new  planets  or 
planetary  systems.  The  first  and  eldest  of  the  sisterhood,  sweeping  around 
the  outward  horizon,  will  be  lost  in  darkness  long  before  the  junior  mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  cheer  it  with  the  warmth  and  gladness  of  the  parent 
light. 

The  existence  of  the  nebulous  matter  appeared  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  these  phenomena.  Nothing  now  remained  to  perplex  tlie 
minds  of  astronomers.  But  other  questions  presented  themselves  equally 
interesting ;  indeed  it  was  these  subsequent  questions  which  gave  the  fir?t 
so  much  importance.  IIow  far  did  the  great  primary  nebula  extend  ? 
From  whence  did  it  come,  and  what  is  its  destiny  ?  The  nebular  hypoth- 
esis begins  by  supposing  it  to  have  originally  extended  beyond  the  orbit 
of  the  most  distant  pLinet,  and  that  by  loss  of  heat,  through  radiation,  it 
contracted  its  dimensions  ;  and  that  it  was  thrown  into  rotary  motion  by 
the  force  of  the  inward  rushing  of  the  outward  particles  to  the  centre. 
This  motion  gave  birth  to  centrifugal  force,  which  depends  on  rotary  mo- 
tion for  its  existence.  This  centrifugal  force  continued  to  increase,  until  it 
threw  off  the  external  particles  into  a  se])arate  zone  or  ring,  as  the  rings 
of  Saturn.  These  were  broken  up  by  some  imaginary  influence,  and  the 
particles  again  drawn  together  by  the  attractive  power  of  a  central  point, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  new-born  planet  This  planet  in  its 
turn  is  thrown  into  motion  by  the  same  forces,  and  throws  off  other  rings, 
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which  by  a  similar  process  are  transformed  into  revolving  satellites.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  we  are  led  to  look  upon  the  world  of  matter  as  one  vast 
field  of  changing  elements.  Harmonious  indeed  are  these  ever  active 
particles ;  for  the  laws  which  at  first  appear  to  act  against  the  system, 
rending  the  particles  asunder,  and  scattering  them  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
are  the  chief  workmen  in  re-constructing  the  fragments,  and  in  extending 
the  mighty  family  of  planetary  and  stellar  syst^^nis. 

This  \\idely-extended  nebulous  matter  formed  its  nucleus  by  the  regu- 
lar aggregation  of  its  particles,  which  was  caused  by  the  Ions  of  heat ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  particles  rushing  into  the  centre  produced  the  rotary 
motion,  just  as  water  in  the  whirpool,  and  wind  in  tlie  whirlwind,  causes 
lotary  motion  by  the  inward  rushing  of  the  currents.  As  additional  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  remarkable  hypothesis,  we  are  directed  to  the  ai)pear- 
anee  of  the  planets  and  satellites  ;  their  distances,  densities,  and  motions ; 
which,  it  is  contended,  confirm  the  theory  of  their  creation.  The  first 
planet  thrown  off  must  necessarily  be  the  largest  and  least  compact,  as 
well  as  the  most  remote,  member  of  the  system.  As  the  ma<s  continues 
to  contract  ^nd  solidify,  the  second  }>lanet  mast  be  smaller,  and  its  constit- 
uent particles  closer  than  in  the  senior  member ;  and  so  through  the  whole 
system,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  the  various  members  are  from  the 
great  central  primary  ;  and  as  they  are  all  thro\vn  off  by  the  same  forces, 
their  motions  are  in  the  same  direction.  In  order  to  establish  this  theory, 
it  was  insisted  that  the  planets  themselves  clearly  established  these  facts. 
Truly,  here  were  facts  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  minds  : 
they  broke  in  upon  the  philosophic  world,  startling  it  from  its  dreams,  and 
giving  direction  and  energy  to  its  observations.  Before  this  period,  astrono- 
mers appear  to  have  been  stimulated  in  tlieir  labors  chiefly  by  the  love  of 
the  wonderful,  and  the  disposition,  so  predominant  in  some  minds,  to  wan- 
der into  unknown  regions.  But  now  astronomy  was  believed  to  be  the  key 
to  the  mighty  archives  of  the  universe.  By  it,  tlie  hidden  mysteries  and 
forces  of  Nature's  creative  agencies  (not  to  speak  irreverently)  were  to  be 
revealed  to  the  gaze  of  mortals ;  and  man,  the  feeble  reprc^ntative  of 
the  great  designing  Intelligence,  was  to  be  introduced,  uncovered  and 
trembling  though  it  might  be,  to  the  sublime  and  a\^'ful  forces  which 
worked  out  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  No  wonder 
that  astronomy  assumed  an  increased  importance,  and  that  tlie  initiated 
waited  for  farther  revelations  with  deepening  anxiety. 

For  years  the  far-reaching  virion  of  astronomera  had  been  turned  upon 
these  appearances,  and  for  an  equal  length  of  time  the  learned  cori)a  liad 
been  defeated  and  mortified  by  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remain ;  while  theories,  as  wild  as  the  nebulaj  are  distant  and 
indistinct,  have  resulted  from  their  supposed  irresolvability,  which  have 
alternately  disturbed  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy  itself —  that  glorious  star-crowned  superstructure,  whoee 
arches  span  the  widest  range  of  stellar  matter.  These  irresolvable  islands 
were  found  in  the  very  borders  of  that  vast  field  which  the  astonishing  im- 
provements of  man  have  enabled  him  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  his 
vision,  and  were  therefore  the  more  diflBcult  to  examine.  But  as  successive 
improvements  were  constantly  enlarging  the  field  of  view,  and  rendering 
more  distinct  the  remote  territory  already  partially  surveyed,  it  was  hoped 
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that  these  phenomena  would  soon  be  understood.  That  period  has  now 
arrived.  Out  of  the  dark  cloud  that  settled  on  the  bosom  of  philosophy, 
light  and  truth  have  been  distilled,  and  Science  comes  out  more  closely 
alHed  to  the  Religion  which  sustained  her  faithful  priesthood. 

It  was  believed  by  Sir  William  Herschel  that  many  of  the  /nebulous 
bodies  would  eventually  be  resolved  into  clustere  of  stars,  and  hence  he 
divided  them,  as  we  have  seen,  into  different  classes ;  but  he  as  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  nebulae  proper  would  never  l)e  resolved  into  stars.  A 
similar  opinion,  stated  however  with  less  confidence  in  the  existence  of 
nebuloas  matter,  was  advanced  by  his  distinguished  son,  Sir  John  Her- 
Hchel,  at  a  recent  period.  In  speaking  of  these  bodies,  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Association,  in  1845,  he  said  :  '  By  far  the  major  part, 
probably  at  least  nine-tentlus  of  the  nebulous  contents  of  the  heavens, 
consist  of  nebulre  of  spherical  or  elliptical  forms,  presenting  every  variety 
of  elongation  and  central  condensation.  Of  these  a  great  number  have 
been  resolved  into  distinct  stars,  and  a  vast  multitude  more  have  been 
found  to  present  that  mottled  appearance,  which  renders  it  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty  that  an  increase  of  optical  power  would  show  them  to  be 
similarly  composed.  A  not  unnatural  or  unfair  induction  would  therefore 
seem  to  be,  that  those  which  resist  such  resolution,  do  so  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  and  closeness  of  the  stars  of  which  they  consist ; 
that,  in  short,  they  are  only  optically,  and  not  physically,  nebulous.  There 
is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  deser\'^es  especial  remark,  and  which, 
now  that  my  own  observation  has  extended  to  the  nebulae  of  both  hemi- 
sphere's, I  feel  able  to  announce  with  confidence  as  a  general  law,  viz. :  that 
the  character  of  easy  resolvabiUty  into  separate  and  distinct  stars  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  nebulae  deviating  but  Uttle  from  the  spherical  form ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  very  elliptic  nebulae,  even  large  and  bright  ones, 
oflfer  much  greater  difficulty  in  this  respect.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
must,  of  course,  be  conjectural ;  but  I  beheve  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one 
to  review  seriatim  the  nebulous  contents  of  the  heavens  Avithout  being  sat- 
isfied of  its  reality  as  a  physical  character.  Possibly  the  limits  of  the 
conditions  of  dynamical  stabiUty  in  a  spherical  cluster  may  be  compatible 
with  numerous  and  comparatively  larger  individual  constituents  than  in  an 
elliptical  one.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  a  great 
number  of  elliptic  nebulae  in  which  stars  have  not  yet  been  noticed,  yet 
there  are  so  many  in  which  they  Jiave,  and  the  graidation  is  so  insensible 
from  the  most  perfectly  spherical  to  the  most  elongated  ellintic  form, 
that  the  force  of  the  general  induction  is  hardly  weakened  by  this  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  admitting 
all  nebulae  of  this  class  to  be,  in  fact,  congeries  of  stars.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  my  fether's  opinion  of  their  constitution,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  very  peculiar-looking  objects,  respecting  whose  nature  all  opin- 
on  must  for  the  present  be  suspended.  .  .  .  The  wildest  imagination 
can  conceive  nothing  more  capricioas  than  their  forms,  which  in  many  in- 
stances seem  totally  devoid  of  plan,  as  much  so  as  our  real  clouds ;  others 
oflfer  traces  of  a  regularity  hardly  less  uncouth  and  characteristic,  and  which 
in  some  cases  seems  to  indicate  a  cellular,  in  others  a  sheeted  structure, 
complicated  in  folds,  as  if  agitated  by  internal  winds.' 

*  Should  the  powers  of  an  instrument  such  as  Lord  Rosse's  succeed  in 
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resolving  these  also  into  stars,  and,  moreover,  in  domonstratinix  the  starry 
nattire  of  the  regular  elliptic  n^buljp,  wliich  have  hitlierto  resisted  such 
decomposition,  the  idea  of  a  nebulous  matter^  in  the  nature  of  a  sinning 
fluid,  or  condensible  gas,  inust,  of  course,  cease  to  rest  on  any  8uj>port 
derivedTrom  actual  oWnation  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  whatever  counte- 
nance it  may  still  receive  in  the  minds  of  cosmogonists  from  the  tails 
and  atmospheres  of  comets,  and  the  zodiacal  light  in  our  own  system. 
But  though  all  idea  of  its  being  ever  given  to  mortal  eyo  to  view  aught 
that  can  be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  portion  of  primeval  chaos  be  dis- 
sipated, it  will  by  no  means  have  been  even  then  demonstrated,  that 
among  those  stars,  so  confusedly  scattered,  no  aggregating,  powers  are  in 
action,  tending  to  draw  them  into  groups  and  insulate  them  from  neigh- 
boring groups ;  and,  speaking  from  my  o\ni  impressions,  I  should  say 
that,  in  the  structure  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  it  is  really  diiRcult  not  to 
believe  we  see  distinct  evidences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.' 

We  have  given  this  long  extract,  because  this  language  was  held  by  a 
leami'd  astronomer,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever 
made  by  man. 

According  to  the  predictioas  of  these  distinguished  philosophers,  it  was 
found  that  each  increase  of  oj)tical  power  made  large  additions  to  the 
catalogue  of  resolvable  nebula).  Nebulae  which  apj)eared  as  dun,  milky 
spot*!,  scarcely  perceivable  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  burst  into  splendid 
galaxies  under  our  present  second-rate  instruments.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of 
the  nebulje  which  resisted  the  power  of  his  telescopes,  yielded  successively 
to  the  instruments  which  followed  in  the  train  of  improvement.  A  dim 
spot,  shining  out  from  the  far-off  distance,  as  an  irregular  aggregation  of 
'star-dast,'  was  resolved  by  Lord  Rosse's  three-feet  telescoj)e  into  his 
lordship's  splendid  Crab  Nebula ;  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  migh^ 
system  of  brilliant  orbs  more  splendid  perhaps  than  the  one  of  which 
we  constitute  a  comparatively  insignificant,  yet  necessary  part  The  cir- 
cular nebula  of  Lyra,  less  distinct  even  than  the  Crab  Nebula,  was  not 
fully  resolved  by  that  instrument ;  but  sufficiently  so  to  convince  astrono- 
mers that  its  resolution  was  near,  and  that  it,  also,  was  a  mighty  galaxy. 
The  most  indistinct — those  found  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon  of  the 
longing  eye  of  science,  the  Dumb  Bell  and  Dog's  Ear,  for  example — were 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  The  first  of  these,  however,  appeared  through 
that  instrimient  as  a  wonderftd  system,  clustering  around  two  nuclei  or 
knots  of  stars.  The  last  required  the  extraordinary  power  of  Lord  Rosse's 
six-feet  mirror  under  it  This  nebula  presented  the  most  astonishing 
figure  ;  and  it  is  not  less  an  object  of  profound  interest,  although  it  is  now 
believed  to  be  a  cluster  of  distinct  stars,  than  when  it  lay  dimly  shining  mid 
the  darkness  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  space.  *  How  passing  marvel- 
lous is  this  universe  ;  and  unquestionably  that  form  would  seem  stranger 
stiD,  if,  rising  farther  above  the  imperfections  of  himaan  knowledge,  we  could 
see  it  as  it  really  is ;  if^  plunging  into  its  bosom  and  penetrating  to  its  far- 
ther boundaries,  we  could  develop  the  structure  of  its  still  obscure  nebu- 
losities, which,  doubtless,  are  streams  and  masses  of  gorgeous  related 
stars.' 

Thus  far,  these  bodies,  by  yielding  to  the  progressive  steps  of  science, 
have  thrown  light  upon  the  darkness  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and 
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gradually  prepared  as  for  the  revelations  reserved  for,  and  made  through, 
the  mighty  space-penetrating  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse  and  the  less  re- 
nowned but  equally  astonishing  mirror  at  Cambridge,  a  noble  gift  to 
science,  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  Theijc  telescopes,  themselves  the 
grandest  acliievemcnt  of  art,  have  opened  up  new  and  deeply  interest- 
ing territories  for  the  contemplation  of  man.  Dim  and  distant  nebulae,  so 
remote  that  it  requires  sixty  tliousand  years  for  their  light  to  reach  us, 
burst  upon  the  long-reaching  vi^^ion  of  these  mighty  in.struments  with  a 
grandeur  before  unknown.  The  nebula  in  Andromeda,  discovered  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  only  one  out  of  four  thousand  which  was  discov- 
.  ered  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  has  been  resolved  by  the  great 
•  refractor  at  Cambridge,  but  by  no  other  instrument.  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
.described  it  in  1820,  as  a  nebida  of  a  milky  appearance,  and  perfectly 
irresolvable,  not  havuig  the  slightest  tendency  to  that  separation  into  floc- 
culi,  seen  in  the  nebula  in  Orion,  and  having  no  appearance  of  a  star  in 
the  ceutre.  In  August,  1847,  the  Cambridge  refractor  was  directed  upon 
that  object,  when  the  centre  a})peared  condensed,  almost  into  a  star-like 
nucleas ;  and  a  vast  number  of  stars,  of  every  gradation  of  brilliancy,  rose 
upon  its  surface,  not,  indeed,  fully  and  distinctly  defined,  but  showing 
clearly  that  they  were  not  component  parts  of  it.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
of  September  following,  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  for  farther  inves- 
tigations, when,  by  directing  tlie  attention  to  the  preceding  portion  of 
the  nebula,  says  Mr.  Bond,  as  it  passed  the  ceutre  of  the  field  of  view, 
that  direction,  \ii\A  rather  a  sudden  interruption  of  light,  appearing  like  a 
it  was  evident  that  what  had  hitherto  baen  regarded  as  its  boundary,  in 
narrow,  dark  band,  in  which  the  eye  could  detect  no  deviation  from  per- 
fect straightness,  stretching,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  nebula, 
entirely  across  the  field  of  vision.  Exterior  to  this,  with  resi)ect  to  the 
axis,  was  another  band  or  canal,  closely  resembling  the  former,  but  some- 
what less  distinct,  of  equal  regidaidty,  and  so  nearly  parallel  with  it,  as 
to  make  it  difticult  to  decide,  by  simple  inspection,  whether  they  were  not 
perfectly  so.  What  particularly  commands  attention  here,  is  the  regu- 
larity of  structure  displayed,  —  the  uniform  influence,  made  manifest  to 
the  senses,  of  the  same  law  over  an  immensity  of  space  of  which  the 
mind  can  form  no  iulequato  conception ;  since  the  distiince  at  which  Sir 
William,  Ilerschel  places  this  nebula,  requires  that  the  length  of  the 
interior  canal  should  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty  times  the  dis- 
tance of  Sirius  from  our  system.  The  number  of  stars,  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred, visible  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  object-glass  within  the  Umits  of 
the  nebula,  prevented  Mr.  Bond  from  attempting  to  make  a  map  of 
them ;  but  it  was  thought  that  two  hundred  at  least  could  be  seen  in 
a  single  field  of  the  telescope.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number 
found  in  a  single  field  in  the  Milky  Way.  With  high  powers  minute  stars 
can  be  discerned  on  the  borders  of  the  nucleus ;  and  although  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  extraordinary  body  has  been  fully  resolved,  yet  its 
character  can  be  the  subject  of  speculation  no  longer. 

But  we  turn  to  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  these  bodies, 
the  nebula  in  Orion.  On  examining  this  nebula  through  telescope?  of  or- 
dinary power,  the  middle  star  seems  affected  by  an  indistinctness  not  com- 
mon to  small  stars ;  indeed  it  appears  rather  as  a  diffused  haze,  not  a 
star  properly,  and  even  when  examined  with  instruments  of  still  greater 
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power,  this  hazy  appearance  continues  unchanged.  When  Sir  John 
Uerschel's  eightcen-inch  mirror  was  directed  upon  it,  strange  and  fantas- 
tic branching .  anns  were  discovered,  with  such  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance as  to  induce  Sir  John  to  believe  it  to  be  something  very  dif^rent 
bom  a  stellar  constellation.  In  the  winter  of  1845,  Dr.  Nichol  examined 
this  nebula  through  Lord  Rosse's  far-reaching  six-feet  mirror,  after  which 
he  says  :  *  Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  instrument,  and  unfavora- 
ble weather,  it  was  the  first  time  that  grand  telescope  had  been  directed 
toward  that  mysterious  object.  Not  yet  the  trace  of  a  star ;  —  looming, 
unintelligible  as  ever,  there  the  nebula  lay.  But  how  brilliant  its  brighter 
parts  !  How  much  more  broken  the  interior  of  its  mass !  How  innu- 
merable the  streamers  now  attached  to  it  on  every  side !  How  strange, 
especially,  that  large  horn,  rising  in  relief  out  of  the  dark  skies  like  a 
huge  cumulous  cloud !  It  was  still  possible,  then,  that  the  nebula  might 
he  irresolvable  by  the  loftiest  efforts  of  human  art ;  but  doubt  continued 
to  remain.^  The  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  professor  were  all  blasted. 
He  who  had  measured  the  heavens,  and  furnished  us  a  geography  of  its 
wide  domain,  w^ith  the  size,  location,  and  motions  of  the  starry  hosts,  was 
compelled  to  turn  once  more  from  the  contemi)lation  of  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  with  feelings  of  profounder  reverence  and  awe.  Not  dis- 
<»uraged,  however,  by  the  failure  of  the  first  effort,  the  distinguished 
owner  of  the '  Parsons  town  Leviathan '  continued  his  observations  at  every 
fevorable  opportunity,  until  March,  1846,  when  his  labors  were  crowned 
with  success.  He  was  enabled,  not  indeed  to  resolve  this  obstinate  body 
fiilly,  but  sufficiently  to  satisfy  himself  and  others  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  splendid  galaxy  of  stars,  which  fact  he  communicated  to  Professor 
Nichol,  the  morning  following  his  success.  No  longer  a  self-luminous 
vapor,  or  planet  in  its  infancy,  but  a  bright  firmament  of  stellar  orbs,  bo 
fiir  removed  from  us  in  space,  that  the  brilliancy  of  its  constituent  stare 
is  merged  into  a  uniform,  faint  light  The  difliculty  was  removed,  and 
all  the  strange  appearances  accoimted  for  as  the  effect  of  varying  dis- 
tances. The  stars  of  heaven  are  perfect ;  no  rudimental  or  half-grown 
ones  are  found  ;  the  choir  is  full.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis  vanished 
as  a  pleasant  dream,  profitable  though  we  believe  it  has  been  ;  and  with 
it  various  systems  of  cosmogony,  the  fears  of  timid  Christians,  and  the 
hopes  of  Atheistical  philosophers. 

When  the  drawing  of  that  nebula,  as  seen  through  Lord  Rosse's  grand 
telescope,  was  shown  to  Sir  John  Hersohel,  he  said  he  felt  an  inexpressible 
delight  when  contemplating  the  achievements  of  that  instrument,  that, 
by  opening  up  new  scenes  of  the  grandeur  of  creation,  it  would  tend  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  the  gi-eatand  beneficent  Architect  ; 
and  that  that  was  the  grand  object  contemplated  and  the  noblest  aim  of 
all  science.     He  who 

*  Bpongled  o^er  infinity  with  suns, 

And  wrapped  it  round  about  him  as  a  robe. 
Add  Wrote  out  Hi 8  great  Namb 
In  spheres  of  fire,  that  Heaven  might  olway  tell 
To' every  creature,  600 1' 

rises  aboTe  the  majestic  workings  of  his  own  creation,  bidding  man,  in 
gentle  but  reproving  language,  to  gird  up  his  loins  and  declare  whether 
he  can  *bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Ileiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of 
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Orion,  or  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season,  or  bind  Arctunis  with  his 
stars  V 

Tlie  dark  cloud  which  had  so  long  obscured  the  vision  of  astronomers, 
not  only  preventing  farther  investigation,  but  casting  heavy  shadows  upon 
objects  already  surveyed,  and  doubts  and  fears  upon  facts  which  other- 
wise would  have  served  as  a  sure  foundation  for  hoj)e  and  fiiith,  had,  at 
Iciist,  l>een  broken  into  detached  parts,  and  now  only  waited  the  action  of 
the  splendid  telcsioj^e  at  Cambridge,  to  bo  dissolved  into  thinner  vapor 
than  the  most  highly  attenuated  nebula  wliich  wiis  ever  supposed  to  have 
an  existence.  The  Cambridge  refractor  has  not  the  space-pi'netrating 
power  of  Lord  Kossc's  teles<-(>pc  ;  but  our  atmosphere  is  more  favorable, 
and  hence  more  hiis  been  achieved  than  has  been  done  by  that  immense 
instrument.  When  tlici  Cambridge  refractor  was  directed  upon  the  nebula 
in  Orion,  the  stars  of  that  immeasurable  mass  burst  into  the  most  distinct 
and  well-di.fined  hght.  The  learned  director  of  that  observatory  has 
executed  a  splendid  dra>ving  of  the  nebula,  locating  and  numbering  a 
catalogue  of  several  hundred  stars,  varying  in  his  scale  from  the  fourth  to 
the  nineteenth  degrees  of  magnitude.  The  nebulous  appearances  are  not 
entirely  dissipated ;  nor  can  we  hope  they  ever  will  be.  From  past 
experience  we  may  expect  that  as  the  space-penetrating  power  of  tele- 
scopes is  increased,  the  present  nebulous  appearances  ^vill  be  resolved 
into  stars,  and  that  other  nebulous  appearances,  still  more  remote,  will 
rise  upon  our  vision  to  perplex  the  inquirer ;  inviting  renewed  efFoils,  but 
telling  man,  in  silent,  yet  astounding  language,  that  beyond,  and  still 
beyond,  there  are  other  systems,  too  mighty  and  too  remote  for  his 
limited  vision ;  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  space  or  to  matter ;  and 
that  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  the  power  to  scan  the  iUimitable  and  compre- 
hend the  incomprehensible  has  been  reserved. 

What  infinite  distances,  what  dread  potencies,  are  here  for  our  con- 
templation !  But  He  who  spread  out  these  illimitiible  fields  of  space,  and 
created  and  controls  the  mighty  forces  pervading  them,  is  more  worthy 
of  our  serious  thoughts  and  reverential  awe.  Above  these  potencies, 
mighty  though  they  are,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  Creative  Power, 
to  whom  the  deep-toned  thunders  and  whispering  zephyrs  are  alike 
obedient.  To  IIim  all  times,  all  distances,  and  all  things  arc  the  same. 
The  delicate  flower,  breathing  its  fragrance  upon  the  thoughtless  wanderer 
for  a  day,  and  the  dim,  yet  mighty  systems,  sweeping  with  incalculable 
speed  around  the  verge  of  the  outward  horizon ;  my  infant  daughter, 
yet  unconscious  of  the  dread  agencies  around,  teaching  us,  by  her  sim- 
pUcity  and  innocence,  of  primal  purity ;  and  the  throng  of  angels,  the 
loved  and  lost,  'whose  bright  and  long-missed  faces  seem  bursting 
through  the  sky,'  are  all  the  creatures  of  His  infinite  love,  and  the  objects 
of  His  parental  care  : 

Thk  smallest  dust  which  floats  upon  the  wind, 
Bears  the  strong  impress  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
In  mystenr  round  it,  subtUe  forces  roll. 
And  gravitation  binds  and  guides  the  whole. 
In  OHori  sand  before  the  tempest  hurled, 
Lie  locsed  the  powers  which  regulate  a  worid  ; 
And  from  each  atom  human  thought  may  rise. 
With  might  U>  pierce  the  mjsterles  of  tne  skies ; 
To  try  each  force  which  rules  the  mighty  plan, 
Of  moving  planets,  or  of  breathing  man ; 
And  (h>m  tne  secret  wonders  of  each  sod. 
Evoke  the  truths  and  learn  the  powor  of  God  ! 
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LINES 

IMSCRIBSD     TO      CAPTAIN      COM8TOCK,     C.     fl.     STBAM-«aiP     BALTIC. 

I  WENT  to  viow  a  brother's  grave  ; 
Not  where  the  weeping  willowa  wave 

Tlieir  p*»n(lent  brunches  green  ; 
Not  where  the  f5])ire,  with  Biinwiird  slope, 
PointH  .<teadfxi>t  to  the  realnvs  of  Hope, 

Above  a  quiet  hcene  ! 

Not  where  tlie  monumental  stone 
Or  cliiselled  statue  stiuids,  a  lone 

Cold  Si'ntrv  o'er  the  dead  : 
Not  where  Affection  plants  with  care 
Exotics  rich  and  flow  rets  rare, 

To  dress  tlic  sleeper's  bed. 

Not  where  the  sunlight  on  the  sod 
Gilds,  like  the  blessed  smile  of  God, 

The  coudi  of  mortal  rest ; 
Where  songs  of  birds  and  zephyrs  fair 
Foreshadow  to  the  mourner  there 

The  regions  of  the  blest 

Oh,  no !  I  went  to  view  again 
Tlie  '  gray  and  melancholv'  main. 

And  rode  the  storm-rolled  wave ; 
I  mused  upon  the  waters  wild. 
Befitting  tomb  for  Ocean's  child ; 

There  was  my  brother's  grave ! 

God,  in  His  providence,  appears 
At  times  to  spurn  Affection's  tears 

And  ineffectual  prayers ; 
At  times  't  would  seem  as  if  the  just 
Hje  crushed  by  sorrows  to  the  dust. 

And  *  bands '  in  death  were  theirs. 

Such  my  distracting  thoughts,  when  first. 
Years  smce,  the  tidings  o'er  me  burst 

like  tliuiider  from  the  cloud  ; 
News  of  a  brother's  mortal  sleep. 
His  corse  '  coMMrrrED  to  the  dkep,' 

Lashed  in  his  hammock-shroud  ! 

But  now  I  love  the  restless  sea ! 
Oh,  what  a  mighty  grave  has  he 

Within  its  bosom  vast  1 
Its  voicefiil  billows,  as  they  roll, 
Wake  solenm  music  in  my  soul, 

RespoDffive  to  the  past 

Buried  of  Ocean  !  though  my  eye 
Saw  not  where  thy  cold  ashes  he, 

Not  that  do  I  deplore  ; 
In  death  thou*rt  blest ;  thy  grave,  the  Sea, 
Is  nobler  far  than  mine  will  be, 

Upon  the  tamer  shore  I 

AmJklts  Ct^  Mast.  Psasavt  Basb. 
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A     TRIP     TO     THE     CRATER     OF     KILAUEA 


ISLAND     OF     HAWAII:        IN      1840 


iM  TWO  parts:  pabt  first. 


The  Island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  group,  is  celebrated  for  the  Crater  of  Kilauea,  the  greatest  liWng 
volcano  in  the  known  world.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  our  ship  at  Hilo, 
a  small  village  at  the  north-eastern  side  of  that  island,  a  party  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  trip  to  that  stupendous  phenomenon.  We 
were  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  thirty-five  miles  into  the  interior ;  and 
horsas,  a  native  guide,  and  native  servants,  were  procured  several  days 
previoUvS  to  the  time  fixed  for  our  departure,  so  that  we  might  meet  with 
no  detention. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  we  shoved  off  from  the  ship  at  day-light, 
intending  to  mfike  an  early  start ;  but  upon  arriving  on  shore,  we  were 
doomed  to  meet  with  a  sad  disappointment.  •  News  had  spread  abroad 
among  the  natives  that  our  men  were  to  have  liberty  to  go  on  shore  that 
day,  and  as  the  *  Kannaka '  *  has  long  since  become  sufficiently  civilized 
to  know  that  more  is  to  be  made  out  of  Jack,  who  is  generally  perfectly 
reckless  on  these  occasions,  than  out  of  an  officer,  wo  found  that,  out  of  the 
dozen  horses  we  had  engaged,  only  four  were  forthcoming.  One  gave  as 
an  excuse  that  his  animal  was  lame ;  another  declared  that  he  had  neither 
saddle  nor  bridle ;  and  a  third  that  his  beast  was  without  shoes.  As  there 
was  no  means  of  redress,  this  condition  of  things  threw  us  into  a  great 
dilemma.  But  as  we  had  come  on  shore  for  the  piu*po6e  of  making  a  trip 
to  the  crater,  most  of  us  were  determined  to  go  on  foot,  rather  than  re- 
turn to  the  ship  without  accomplishing  this  object  Before  attempting 
this,  however,  we  tried  our  last  resource,  which  was  to  offer  more  money. 
Several  Kannakas  were  immediately  dispatched  through  the  village,  whom 
we  authorized  to  offer  double  the  sum  originally  agreed  upon,  lliis  acted 
like  a  talisman,  for  in  tlie  course  of  an  hour  there  was  not  a  lame  horse 
in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  one  without  saddle,  bridle,  or  shoes,  and  we 
made  up  our  complement  without  farther  difficulty. 

But  hereupon  another  trouble  arose.  The  native  servants  we  had 
hired  to  carry  our  pro\isions  and  luggage,  struck  for  higher  wages.  One 
of  the  principal  men  among  them  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  explained  in  a  very  lucid  manner  the  indignity  they  would  suffer  if 
their  pay  was  not  increased  proportionably  with  that  of  the  horses,  and 
finally  concluded  his  harangue,  by  exclaiming,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not 
stir  an  inch,  unless  his  wages  were  doubled  1  This  raised  a  terrible  hub- 
bub in  the  crowd:   we  resisted  the  imposition,  but  they  proved  the 


*  *  Kankaka,*  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  meana  *  a  man,'  but  among  the  Engllah  and  Ameci- 
caaa,  It  algniflea  a  natiTe  of  the  iaianda. 
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stronger  party,  and  we  were  finallj  obliged  to  give  in  and  accede  to  their 
demands. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  our  party  assembled  by  ten  o'clock.  It 
consisted  of  nine  officers,  two  servants,  and  one  man  from  the  ship,  beside 
ten  native  servants,  and  a  guide ;  in  all,  twenty-three  persons.  Having 
stowed  our  luggage  in  large  calabashes,  which  are  the  grand  vehicle  for 
&e  transportation  of  light  articles  in  this  country,  we  sent  on  the  servants 
ahead,  and  shortly  after,  mounting  our  horses,  proceeded  on  our  way. 

The  day  was  beautiful.  The  magnificent  dome  of  Mounaloa  stood  out 
in  bold  reUef  against  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  snow-capped  peak  of 
Mounakea  glittered  resplendently  beneath  the  brilliant  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun.  These  mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  perennial  verdure,  add  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  the  scenery  of  this  island.  Shortly  after  leaving  tlie  village, 
we  passed  the  Royal  Fish  Ponds,  and  from  thence  began  gradually  to 
ascend.  The  road  consisted  merely  of  a  narrow  path,  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  horses  together;  and  it  was  so  broken  and  rugged,  that  we 
found  it  inlpossible  to  advance  £Euster  than  at  a  slow  walk. 

Passing  over  five  or  six  miles,  we  left  behind  ua  the  banana,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  the  coffee-plant,  and  came  to  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest,  the 
trees  of  which  were  overrun  with  parasitic  plants.  Here  the  path,  in 
many  places,  was  completely  hidden  by  a  thick  undergrowth.  My  horse 
happening  to  have  the  lead,  I  thought  it  best  to  let  him  pick  his  own 
way ;  so  shutting  my  eyes,  and  stooping  down  as  low  as  possible  upon 
his  neck,  I  rushed  blindly  through  many  places  apparently  impassable,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  brushed  off  his  back  at  every  step.  Two  miles 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  wood ;  and  perceiving  a  shady  spot  a  short 
distance  from  the  road,  where  coeoa-trees  waved  their  graceful  heads,  and 
a  verdant  turf  invited  to  repose,  we  alighted  from  our  horses.  Reclined 
upon  the  grass,  our  servants  produced  from  the  well^supplied  calabashes 
ham,  cold  chicken,  bread,  cheese,  wine,  etc,  eto.,  and  we  tell  to  work  with 
i^petites  well  sharpened  by  our  ride.  The  natives  from  several  surround- 
ing houses  soon  gathered  near  us,  offering  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  other 
fruits;  but  all  for  a 'con-sid-era-tion.' 

The  young  girls  were  very  sociable,  and  not  in  the  least  bashfril ;  this 
refinement  of  civilization  having  not  yqt  extended  to  these  regions^  They' 
uX  down  beside  us,  ogling  us  with  their  dark  liquid  ^es,  and  laughing 
good-humoredly  from  time  to  time  at  some  joke  Uiey  were  most  pro^bly 
cracking  at  our  expense.  The  spot  was  delightfrd,  the  condpany  interest- 
ing, and  we  would  most  willingly  have  prolonged  our  stay ;  but  we  had' 
yet  many  miles  to  traverse,  and  the  sun  had  already  passed  the  m^ridian^ 

Once  more  on  our  way,  we  found  our  route  led  over  a  bed  of  lava,  which 
was  exceedingly  uneven  and  rough.  Ahhoi^h  many  centuries  have  double  * 
less  elapsed  since  this  flow  took  place,  the  rock  still  preserved  all  the 
curious  forms  it  took  as  it  ran  down  and  cooled.  Our  horses  pcked  their  . 
way  with  so  much  caution,  that  riding  became  very  irksome,  and  many 
of  us  dismounted,  to  stretch  our  limbs  for  a  few  miles  on  fboti 

Vegetation  had  now  changed,  its  chacacifcer  entirely:  the  whode  frice  of: 
the  country  was  covered  with  a  vig<vous  growth  of  immense  tropical  ferns, 
while  to  the  north,  the  path  was  skirted  by  a  dense  forest.   At  six  o'dodc 
VOL.  zzxvn.  8 
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P.  M.  we  arrived  at  Ola,  a  small  village  about  eighteen  mileB  distant  from 
Hilo,  which  was  the  termination  of  Uie  first  day^s  journey.  Many  of  us 
were  pretty  well  worn  out  with  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  riddng  over  a  most 
shocking  road,  at  a  snail's  pace,  for  seven  long  hours ;  and  the  prospect 
of  a  good  supper  and  a  comfortable  night's  rest  was  quite  reviving. 

No  sooner  had  I  dismounted  from  my  beast,  and  seated  myself  upon 
the  grass  in  front  of  our  quarters,  than  I  was  seized  upon  by  a  young 
Hawaiian,  who  commenced  practising  the  ^LunU-lumij  a  species  of  sham- 
pooing, upon  my  lower  extremities.  Ye  gods !  it  is  worth  being  fatigued, 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  this  singular  operation,  well  worthy  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  savage  to  civilized  life.  The  practised  fingers  pass  soothingly 
over  the  tired  muscles,  dive  deeply  into  the  tender  places,  and  gradually 
infuse  a  new  vigor  into  the  whole  system.  Fatigue  appeared  to  pass 
away  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  I 
arose,  and  sat  down  to  partake  of  a  substantial  repast,  quite  an  altered 
individual. 

The  natives  for  several  miles  around  soon  got  wind  of  the  arrival  of  the 
*  Karhowries,'  or  strangers,  in  their  neighborhood,  and  flocked  in  fix)m  all 
sides  to  take  a  look  at  us.  Some  came  merely  to  gaze  and  wonder,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  another  object — gain.  The  articles  they 
brought  for  sale  consisted  principally  of  poultry,  milk,  vegetables,  minia- 
ture canoes,  walking-sticks,  birds  etc.,  etc.  They  all  appeared  to  know 
how  to  drive  a  bargain,  and  generally  asked  about  double  what  they  in- 
tended to  take,  providing  they  did  not  find  a  ready  sale.  Making  pur^ 
chases  and  chatting  with  them,  we  passed  the  time  until  night-fall,  when 
our  attention  was  attracted  in  another  direction.  The  terminal  crater  of 
Mounaloa,  more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  and  at  an  elevation  of  fourteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  blazed  up  before  us,  like  a  beacon- 
fire,  toward  the  sky.  This  crater  broke  forth  in  May  last,  after  a  repose 
of  six  years.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  Wilkes  *  describes  as  the 
seat  of  his  encampment  in  1840. 

Being  much  fatigued  with  our  day's  journey,  we  aU  retired  at  an  early 
hour.  Our  couch  was  prepared  in  the  native  style ;  it  consisted  of  fine 
mats,  spread  over  a  staging  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  eight  feet 
wide,  and  extending  from  one  extrenuty  of  our  grass-house  to  the  other. 
This  kind  of  bed  appeared  very  agi)Beable  at  first,  but  I  found  out  it  was 
just  the  reverse.  An  army  of  fleas  soon  commenced  their  depredations 
upon  me,  and  annoyed  me  so  much,  that  after  trying  in  vain  to  close  my 
eyes  for  more  than  three  hours,  I  arose  to  take  a  turn  in  the  open  air.  Upon 
sallying  forth,  I  perceived  at  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  a  native 
house,  from  whicn  issued  much  light  and  a  great  noise.  Having  some 
curionty  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  that  late  hour,  I  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  where  I  found  all  our  servants,  together  with  about  fifteen  natives, 
men  and  women,  seated  around  a  pile  of  stones  from  which  arose  volumes 
.of  smoke,  alternately  jabbering,  laughing,  and  singing,  at  the  top  of  their 
vmoes.  Perceiving  our  guide  among  the  party,  I  made  him  a  sign  to  ap- 
proach, wishing  to  ascertain  what  heathenish  rite  they  could  be  oelebrar 
ting  at  Hiat  time  of  night    From  his  mixture  of  broken  English  and 


^  Ok  ateeondTlittvBude  to  BmwwU  In  Oelober  lbllowli«,  I  lewned  thai  ttiii  enter  wu  nol 
tht  Mat  of  Wiuui*  taampmniL,  tntt  lootlier,  •  rtiort  dlfltaaoe  ftom  IL 
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Kannaka,  I  found  out  that  thej  were  about  to  have  a  grand  feast ;  that 
each  son-ant  had  given  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  toward  buying  a  pig,  which 
was  at  that  time  undergoing  a  baking  process,  imder  the  pile  of  stones. 
I  bad  not  been  long  present  when  several  Kannakas  commenced  remov- 
ing the  stones  from  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  came 
tf>  a  bundle,  apparently  of  dried  leaves,  which  they  placed  upon  the  floor. 
The  bundle,  u}K>n  being  opened,  displayed  the  body  of  the  pig,  smoking 
hot,  and  I  presume  most  daintily  cooked,  for  it  gave  forth  a  very  savory 
odor. 

The  animal  was  now  removed  from  its  envelope  to  a  long  board,  and 
two  of  the  head-men  present  commenced  the  operation  of  car\ing,  appor- 
tioning to  each  one  a  mammoth  share.  After  all  were  served,  poi^  the 
national  dish,  was  introduced,  and  I  never  before  saw  pig  and  poi  vanish 
so  fast.  The  tremendous  clatter  of  tongues  suddenly  ceased,  and  gave 
place  to  the  confus(-d  murmur  caused  by  the  smacking  of  chops,  and  the 
di])piug  of  the  fingers  into  the  poi-calabash.  At  this  interesting  moment 
I  n tired  from  the  fostive  scene,  and  betook  myself  once  more  to  my  lair, 
to  £aoe  those  vile  Uttle  enemies  of  man — fleas. 


rAXT    asoovB. 


The  next  morning  we  took  an  early  brcak^t,  and  were  on  our  way 
again  by  half-past  six  o'clock.  The  route  still  continued  over  a  bed  of 
nearly  bare  lava,  and  through  a  thick  groT^ih  of  ferns,  until  we  approached 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  crat3r,  when  we  entered  upon  a  level  plain 
(A  comminuted  bva,  which  closely  resembled  gravel,  and  putting  our 
hones  to  a  brisk  gallop,  arrived  at  the  brink  of  Kilauea  at  one  o'clock. 

Our  idea  of  a  volcano  is  generally  of  some  huge  conical  mound,  rising 
up  from  the  earth's  surface,  spitting  out  fire  and  smoke,  and  occasionally 
belching  forth  hquid  lava.  But  I  was  prepared,  by  previous  information^ 
not  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind  here.  I  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  earth's  surface,  three  miles  long,  two  and  a  half  miles  broad, 
and  firom  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  deep  ! 

A  description  of  this  awfiil  abyss  would  appear  tame  to  one  who  has 
beheld  it,  for  language  has  no  words  that  can  give  a  conception  of  its 
grandeur.  I  was  struck  with  wonder  and  awe !  My  mind  was  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  until  at  last  tardy  reflection 
called  it  back,  to  view  each  object  in  detail. 

Near  the  spot  where  we  st(X)d,  which  was  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
crater,  steam  and  sulphurous  vapor  issued  from  below  the  bushes  and 
grass,  all  around  us ;  and  at  a  short  distance  the  bank  had  a  yellowish 
green  appearance,  caused  by  the  sublimation  of  sulphur  from  fissures  in 
the  lava.  The  bottom  of  the  pit,  for  the  space  of  a  mile  toward  the 
north,  appeared  almost  like  a  plain  surface  of  lava;  while  toward  the 
aottth,  numerous  cones  were  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke,  which  ob- 
scured the  view  beyond.  Although  no  eruption  was  going  on,  and  no  noise 
was  heard  to  issue  from  this  vast  abyss,  yet  the  scene  was  truly  sublime. 
The  mind  dwelt  not  so  much  upon  the  present  condition  of  things,  aa 
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upon  the  past:  the  awful  silence  that  reigned  around  appeared  only  as  a  * 
period  of  repose  for  these  subterranean  fires,  that  have  nrom  time  to  time 
rent  asunder  the  earth  and  vomited  out  their  liquid  stone ! 

Eilauea  seems  a  much  more  fitting  abode  for  devils  than  deities ;  yet 
the  ignorant  natives  formerly  imagined  this  spot  to  be  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  their  goddess  Pel^,  and  other  gods.  Their  palaces  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cones  of  the  crater,  where  they  danced  and  enjoyed 
themselves  to  the  sound  of  their  roar. 

After  partaking  of  some  slight  refreshment,  and  supplying  our  cala- 
bashes with  delightful  water,  which  the  natives  procured  from  hollows  in 
the  rock,  where  it  is  constantly  deposited  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
issuing  from  the  fissures,  we  commenced  the  descent  into  the  crater. 
Our  guide,  armed  with  a  long  pole,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  his  way 
over  the  thin  crust  we  were  about  to  traverse,  went  before.  The  first  four 
hundred  feet  led  down  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff,  after  which  the  descent 
was  less  and  less  precipitous.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  and 
standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  lava-flow,  we  beheld  as  it  were  a  vast  lake  of 
stone,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  ice  that  had  been 
suddenly  thawed  and  broken  up  into  masses;  here  separated  by  deep 
fissures,  there  riding  one  over  the  other.  At  this  point,  casting  the  eye 
upward,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  perpendicular  basaltic  wall,  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  figured  in  Wilkes.  The  enormous  blocks  that  had 
fallen  from  it  appeared  to  be  intended  as  a  warning  to  us  that  others, 
impending  over  our  heads,  might  soon  follow.  Passing  forward  upon 
the  lava,  we  soon  found  the  walking  very  fatiguing ;  the  spiculae  Uiat 
everywhere  covered  the  surface  crackled  under  our  feet  like  broken  glass ; 
and  the  deep  fissures  that  opened  their  awful  jaws  on  every  side,  made 
it  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution. 

Steam  and  smoke  now  issued  from  the  crevices  all  around  us;  and 
the  farther  we  proceeded  the  fresher  the  lava  appeared.  After  a  walk  of 
fifteen  minutes,  we  came  to  the  brink  of  a  pit  about  one  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  caused  by"  a  sinking  of 
the  stratum  of  lava  upon  which  we  stood.  A  flow  of  lava  from  a  recent 
eruption  had  run  over  one  side  of  this  excavation,  and  had  suddenly' 
cooled  during  the  flow,  so  as  to  resemble  a  beautiful  cascade,  sculptured 
out  of  stone. 

Pausing  a  few  moments  to  contemplate  this  curious  freak  of  nature,  we 
again  took  up  our  line  of  march,  and  afler  traversing  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  reached  the  spot  that  Stewart,  Wilkes  and  others  describe  as  the 
'  Lake  of  Liquid  Lava.^  But  no  appearance  of  a  lake  now  remains :  every-  ^ 
thing  has  undergone  such  a  change,  within  the  last  few  years,  that  no  one 
would  recognize  the  spot  by  former  descriptions.  In  fact  Kilauea  cannot  be  ' 
described,  for  it  is  constantly  changing,  like  the  shifting  scienes  of  a  drama,  or 
the  unstable  fig^ure  of  a  cloud.  Even  l^e  vast  bed  of  lava  over  which  we  had 
travelled  has  been  produced  since  1 840.  This  space  was  then  a  chasm  within 
a  chasm;  but  a  flow  of  lava  from  below  has  gradually  filled  it  up  even 
with  the  broad  projecting  black  ledge,  by  which  it  was  then  surroijnded. 

Ellis*  describes  the  awful  appearance  of  this  pit  as  follows:  'Imme- 
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diatelj  before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf^  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  a  mile  in  width, 
and  apparently  eight  hundred  feet  deep :  the  bottom  of  it  was  covered 
with  lava,  and  the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  it  were  one  vast  flood 
of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  fiery 
surge  and  flaming  billows.  Fifly-oQe  conical  islands,  of  varied  form  and 
size,  containing  as  many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  edge  or  firom  the 
surface  of  the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of 
gray  smoke,  or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame;  and  several  of  these  at  the 
same  time  vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths  streams  of  lava,  which 
rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down  their  black  indented  sides  into  the  boiling 
mass  below.' 

The  site  of  the  lake  of  liquid  lava  described  by  Wilkes  is  now  occupied 
by  numerous  cones,  varying  in  height  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  from 
whence  issue  clouds  of  vapor  and  smoke. 

We  commenced  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  a  flow  from 
which  had  taken  place  a  month  previous.  Here  the  lava  presented  a 
more  fresh  metallic  appearance  than  any  we  had  before  seen.  It  had  run 
down  the  sides  of  the  cone  upon  the  plain  below,  and  cooled  in  all  manner 
of  carious  forms,  some  resembling  huge  serpents,  coiled  one  over  the  other,  • 
others  colossal  roots  of  ginger,  etc.,  etc 

Our  guide  advanced  now  with  great  caution,  sounding  with  a  long  pole 
at  every  step ;  for  a  thin  crust  only  separated  us  from  the  fiery  gtdf.  The 
beat  soon  became  intense,  and  the  steam  rising  up  through  the  fissures, 
together  with  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  brilliant  mass,  caused  such 
disagreeable  sensations  that  we  were  almost  induced  to  turn  back.  We 
still  continued  to  advance,  however,  the  lava  becoming  every  moment 
hotter  and  hotter  beneath  our  feet,  when  finally  the  guide  came  to  a  stand, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  proceed  fruiher.  At 
Uu8  point,  looking  into  a  fissure  just  beneath  my  feet,  I  saw  the  red-hot 
lava  not  twelve  inches  from  the  surface;  and  under  a  cleft  in  the 
rock  upon  my  right  I  perceived  the  whole  mass  to  be  of  a  white  heat 
The  soles  of  our  thick  shoes  soon  became  so  much  heated  as  to  render  us 
quite  uncomfortable ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  farther,  we  made 
a  precipitate  retreat.  After  visiting  several  of  the  largest  cones,  and  col- 
lecting a  variety  of  specimens,  our  watches  informed  us  that  it  was  time  to 
be  making  our  way  toward  the  upper  world,  for  if  night  should  overtake 
one  in  this  abyss,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  find  the  way  out  Every 
step  is  beset  with  danger  to  life  or  limb.  £ven  in  broad  day-light  and 
wiUi  all  the  precautions  of  our  guide,  several  of  us  fell  through  the  thin 
crust  of  lava,  and  sank  to  the  middle,  cutting  and  bruising  ourselves 
severely.  But  this  we  thought  nothing  of,  esteeming  ourselves  fortunate 
that  we  were  not  precipitated  into  the  fiery  depths  below. 

On  our  way  out  we  passed  a  lava  jet,  which  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  colossal  female  figure,  decorated  with  a  peculiar  head-dress.  The 
phenomenon  was  so  striking  that  it  was  remarked  at  once  by  the  whole 
party.  Doubtless  if  it  had  existed  in  former  days,  the  ignorant  natives 
would  have  taken  it  for  their  goddess  P6l6. 

In  many  of  the  fissures  from  which  smoke  and  vapor  were  issuing,  I 
noticed  ferns  had  taken  root  in  a  small  portion  of  decayed  lava,  and  were 
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growing  luxurianUy.  This  growth,  amidst  the  desolation  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  good  exemplification  of  the  incipient 
process  of  the  formation  of  the  soil  of  this  island.  The  lava  has  been 
poured  out  and  cooled ;  decomposition  has  commenced ;  the  cryptogamous 
plants  have  taken  root  and  flourished.  The  decay  of  these  mixing  with 
the  decomposed  rock  has  given  growth  to  others,  until  in  the  course  of 
lime  a  rich  soil  has  been  produced,  well  adapted  to  the  higher  orders  of 
plants.  The  diflferent  stages  of  this  formative  process  are  observed  on  the 
route  from  Hilo  to  the  crater.  Near  the  sea,  the  soil,  consisting  of  decayed 
lava  and  vegetable  matter,  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  is  exceedingly 
rich,  and  produces  luxuriantly ;  but  as  you  ascend  toward  the  mountains 
it  becomes  more  and  more  shaUow,  and  finally  scarcely  covers  the  barren 
rock.  Yet,  even  where  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  fills  the  hollows  and 
depressions  in  the  lava,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  ferns,  which  are  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  more  useful 
plants. 

At  about  half-a-mile  from  the  walls  of  the  crater  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  a  beautiful  rainbow  spanned  the  heavens  before  us. 
The  brilliant  colors  of  this  emblem  of  promise  between  man  and  his 
Creator  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dismal  scene  around — the  burning 
cones,  the  sulphurous  fumes,  and  the  hollow  subterranean  sounds  that 
occasionally  broke  upon  the  ear.  The  one  smiled  upon  us  like  the 
goddess  of  Hope,  while  the  other  frowningly  proclaimed  the  approach  of 
that  awful  hour,  *  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  aiid 
the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up !  * 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  precipitous  cliff,  I  was  so  much  fatigued 
that  I  found  it  necessary  for  me  to  repose  my  tired  muscles  for  a  few 
moments  before  commencing  the  ascent.  Impatient  to  reach  the  top, 
however,  after  five  minutes*  rest  I  was  clambering  up  its  steep  walls. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  nearly  perpendicular  path  a  species  of  whortlebeny 
(phelo)  grew  in  abundance.  1  plucked  and  ate  this  blushing  fruit  with 
eagerness,  and  found  its  sweetish  sub-acid  taste  peculiarly  refreshing  after 
my  long  march.  At  half-past  six  all  our  party  had  arrived  at  the  grais- 
house  upon  the  brink  of  the  crater,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  A 
substantial  repast  awaited  us,  which  our  servants  had  cooked,  after  the 
native  style,  in  the  steam  issuing  out  of  a  fissure  in  the  lava,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  house.  It  was  thus  the  offerings  to  P616,  god- 
dess of  the  crater,  were  formerly  prepared.  The  view  of  Kilauea  by  night 
has  been  described  by  all  travellers  as  much  more  imposing  than  that  by 
day ;  but  we  saw  nothing  more  than  the  smouldering  fires  of  a  half-dozen 
cones,  that  now  and  then  blazed  up  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  then  sank 
down  again  and  became  nearly  invisible.  The  view  we  had  of  Mounaloa 
was  far  more  imposing.  Although  thirty  miles  distant,  its  immense 
volume  of  fiame,  rising  up  to  heaven  hke  the  fire  of  some  vast  fm*nace, 
was  as  brilliant  as  if  close  at  hand. 

Our  guide  informed  us  that  since  the  breaking  out  of  Mounaloa,  Kilauea 
had  been  less  active.  This  I  think  higlily  probable,  for  as  the  islan'd  is 
studded  with  craters,  some  of  which  have  been  extinct  since  the  memory 
of  man,  while  others  have  fi'om  time  to  time  become  active,  and  then  sunk 
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to  rest,  I  think  it  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  eruption 
in  one  crater  acts  as  a  diverticulum  to  another.  This  view  will  be  still 
more  pUusibk,  if  we  presume  the  whole  island  to  have  been  thrown  up 
bj  volcanic  agency,  and  to  consist  of  a  mere  shell,  the  small  excrescences 
(m  whose  surface,  in  the  shape  of  craters,  act  as  safety-valves  to  the  mass, 
thus  affording  to  man  a  secure  and  beautiful  residence,  endowed  with  a 
most  salubrious  climate,  and  gifted  by  nature  with  ever3rthing  to  make 
him  comfortable  and  happy. 

At  an  early  hour  we  retired  to  our  mats  and  blankets,  leaving  word  with 
the  natives  to  call  us,  in  case  any  change  should  take  place  in  the  crater. 
But  sleep  scarcely  closed  my  eyelids  during  the  night,  for  it  became 
so  cold  tnat  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  warm  upon  my  hard  bed  under 
the  scanty  covering  I  had  brought  with  me ;  and  to  add  to  the  discomfort, 
about  ten  o'clock  a  strong  north-east  wind  commenced  blowing,  which 
whistled  through  and  through  our  thatched  habitation,  making  Hhe 
voices  of  the  night '  quite  musical.  While  shivering  under  my  single 
blanket,  vainly  endeavoring  to  court  sleep,  I  forgot  my  misery,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  giving  birth  to  the  following  offering : 

TO    PELS. 

Hail  !  GoddeM  of  the  gloomy  pit, 

V^hofle  flres  around  me  rise, 
Wboee  pitchy  tmoke  and  Bulphuroufl  bmth 

Commingle  with  the  akiea  I 

Well  might  the  Pagan  natiye  ahrink. 

To  view  thy  Toat  abyaa, 
Where  streams  of  fiery  lava  nm, 

And  scalding  rapors  bias: 

Where  earth  is  like  a  ganneni  rent, 

Before  thr  Tengef iil  ire, 
And  nature^s  charms  are  swept  away. 

Beneath  thy  scathing  fire. 

Thy  horrors  thrill  my  very  soul  t 

Grim  darkness  reigns  around : 
While  fh>m  the  pitchy  gulf  1  hear 

Tbj  awftil  Tolce  resound. 

Yet  Pblb,  midst  this  gloomy  scene, 

A  modest  floweret's  bloom 
Springs,  like  the  boauteous  form  of  Hope, 

Beside  the  dismal  tomb. 

Its  petala  seem  to  point  on  high. 

Where  man,  however  base, 
JdMj  find  a  better,  brighter  world, 

'Airough  sanctifying  grace. 

Yea  t  yes !  the  day  of  truth  haa  dawnedl 

Thy  Pagan  reign  Is  o'er ; 
And  now,  upon  thy  awfnl  brink. 

The  native  cowers  no  more. 

No  more  thy  bloody  altars  smoke 

With  human  sacrifice ; 
Where  man  bowM  down  to  wood  and  stone, 

The  Christian's  prayers  arise. 

Far  o'er  the  seaa  the  white  man's  ahi^ 

With  radiant  truth  have  come. 
And  ignorance  has  passed  away. 

Like  mista  before  the  sun. 

At  day-light  we  were  on  our  feet  again,  making  preparations  for  a  return. 
Every  thing  being  in  readiness  by  nine  o'clock,  we  sent  the  servants  on 
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ahead,  and  shortij  after,  mounting  our  hoTBes,  we  bade  adieu  to  tlie 
regions  of  P6i6. 

On  our  waj  up  to  the  crater,  one  of  the  party,  a  jovial  soul,  brim  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  amused  himself  bj  heralding  our  approach  to  evety  house 
or  settlement,  by  imitating  the  braying  of  an  ass.  So  perfect  was  the 
imitation  that  at  a  little  distance  our  friend  would  have  deceived  the  most 
practised  ear,  not  excepting  that  of  the  animal  himselfl  This  rare  accom- 
plishment excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  savages,  who  imme- 
diately commenced  to  mimic  the  envied  gift  On  our  return  to-day,  upon 
approaching  every  place,  we  found  it  alive  with  donkeys ;  men,  women, 
and  children  turning  out  to  receive  us  with  a  bray.  But  they  in  vain 
endeavored  to  equal  their  original,  whom  they  approached  with  a  kind  of 
veneration,  to  receive  another  lesson.  It  is  a  custom  among  these  islanders 
to  give  the  stranger  a  name,  which  is  suggested  to  them  by  some  personal 
peodiarity ;  and  I  soon  learned  that  the  accomplishment  of  our  companion 
procured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  '  Horse.^  On  rising  one  morning  I 
perceived  my  servant  in  th^  middle  of  the  apartment,  lamenting  over 
the  shattered  remains,  of  one  of  his  calabash  lids.  *  What  is  the  matr 
ter,  John?'  said  I — John  Thief  was  his  name,  but  to  my  positive 
knowledge  he  did  not  merit  it  '  De  hos  broke  de  calabash,  Sair,  and 
de  rain  will  wet  all  de  clothes,  Sair  V  *  What  horse  broke  your  cala- 
bash, John,  and  how  came  he  in  the  house  ?'  *  De  hos^man,'  said  he, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  in  position  to  bray,  with  the  gravest  &ce 
possible.  I  immediately  understood  his  meaning,  and  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  very  much  to  his  astonishment,  for  he  viewed  the  matter  very 
seriously.  At  this  moment  the  individual  in  question  made  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene,  and  John  approaching  him,  displayed  the  fragments 
of  the  calabash,  looking  at  him  with  a  most  pitiful  countenance,  which 
however  was  soon  softened  into  a  smile,  by  my  friend  slipping  a  dollar 
into  his  hand,  which  John  well  knew  would  pay  for  another  hd,  and 
leave  him  a  handsome  surplus. 

At  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  half-way  house  at  Ola,  where  we  passed 
the  night ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  we 
arrived  at  Hilo.  m. 


WASHINGTON. 

A  BSTTEE  prise 
There  \b  for  xnan,  a  glory  of  this  world. 
Well  worth  the  labOT  of  the  blessed,  won 
By  arduous  deeds  of  righteousness,  that  bring 
Solace,  or  wisdom,  or  the  deathless  boon 
Of  holy  freedom  to  his  fellow-men. 
And  praise  to  the  Almiobty.    Such  a  wreath 
Endnded  round  the  patriotic  brows 
Of  him,  who,  greater  than  the  kings  of  earth, 
To  young  Atlantis  in  an  uprifi^ht  cause 
Gave  strength  and  liberty,  and  laid  the  stone 
Whereon  shall  rise,  if  so  Jehoyah  will. 
An  empire  mightier  than  the  vast  domain 
Swayea  once  by  vicious  OASAas. 


HXUBBXT. 
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▲  N    artist's    studio 


I  WILL  remember  bofw  the  light,  the  pale  pure  north  light,  fell 
Od  all  witfam  Ihat  lofty  room,  and  doilhed  with  mystic  spell 
A  mawiye  oaken  cabinet,  and  many  a  carious  chair — 
Bri^  aixnor  of  the  olden  time,  and  relics  quaint  and  rare. 

XX. 

I  marked  them  well,  the  gathered  books,  the  painter's  treasures  all 
Here  was  his  resting^Uioe  of  joy,  whaterer  might  bef<Ul ; 
Hie  inner  shrine  of  one  whose  brow  the  stamp  of  genius  bore, 
And  who  the  laurels  of  his  fiune  with  diild-like  meekness  wore. 

XXX. 

I  touched  his  easel  and  his  brush  ;  I  saw  his  colors  laid : 
Those  sunple  implements  of  art,  Ihey  made  me  half  afraid ; 
For  with  such  Infling  means  Idcne,  to  bid  tiieir  visions  glow, 
ApkluU)  Zmoto,  Ri^HAXL,  wrought  wonders,  long  ago  I 


Oh,  many  a  slowly-waning  hour  Ihis  sQent  room  alone 
Had  seen  the  dreaming  artist  sit,  like  statue  carved  in  stone ; 
Absorbed  in  patient  watchfiilness  of  all  that  Fancy  brought, 
Gleanings  of  gladneis  or  of  gloom  from  out  the  fields  of  Thought 


With  steady  gazinff  eye  upraised,  he  heeded  not  at  all 

The  light  and  shacu  <n  shmimering  leaves  upon  his  study-wall : 

The  liffht  that  o'er  his  poet  soul  its  lovely  radiance  threw 

Was  madowless  and  pure  as  stars,  when  all  the  heavens  are  blue. 


The  breese  that  through  the  window  came,  to  fan  his  lifted  brow, 
Told  of  sweet  perfiunee  all  abroad,  of  blossoms  on  each  bough  ; 
He  heeded  not  its  fluttering,  nor  listened  to  its  sigh. 
As  sadly  it  stole  back  again  along  the  wave  to  die. 

▼XX. 

He  recked  not  that  the  golden  eve  on  old  Fort  Putnam  glowed. 
Or  that  the  twilight  in  uie  vale  enveloped  his  abode  ; 
Or  that  the  river  glided  by,  majestic,  calm  and  free, 
While  on  its  bosom  snowy  sails  were  floating  tranquilly. 

▼IIX. 

For  bright  unto  his  soul  there  came,  while  wrapped  in  reverie, 
A  noble  theme  of  other  days,  and  lands  beyond  the  sea ; 
Of  men  who  strove  in  vain  to  break  the  stem  oppressor's  rod, 
And  boldly  sought  in  other  climes  tiie  right  to  worship  God! 

XX. 

Firm  on  its  heavy  roUers  hung  a  canvas  broad  and  high. 
Dusky  at  first,  but  glowing  soon  with  vivid  imagery ; 
Life-uke  beneath  the  painter's  touch  the  little  'Speedwell'  rose  — 
Fiail  hope  of  beating,  trembling  hearts,  escaping  from  their  foes  I 
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And  kneeling  on  the  open  deck,  beneath  the  o'erarching  sky, 

A  Bible  in  ms  hands  enclasped,  and  heavenward  holy  eye, 

T^e  pastor  prayed —  a  thrilling  pra;^er  —  that  Ood  would  guide  and  bless 

The  pilgrims  and  their  tossing  ship,  in  night  and  loneliness. 

XI. 

That  He,  who  with  a  word  can  calm  the  wind  and  wave  at  will. 
To  the  wild  sea  of  Galilee  who  whispered, '  Peace,  be  still  I' 
Would  guard  them  with  a  FxTHEa's  care,  on  Inllows  white  with  foam, 
And  grant  them  on  a  foreign  shore  a  haven  and  a  home  1 

xtz. 

Aromid  him  bent  a  reverent  group  :-^a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
To  whom  all  places  were  alike,  so  they  were  side  by  side. 
A  mother  ana  her  pallid  boy,  with  look  of  patient  woe — 
Strang  was  the  &itn,  high-hearted  one  I  that  prompted  thee  to  ga 

XIXZ. 

Miles  Standish,  with  his  stalwart  form,  and  soul  of  manly  might, 
Ready  to  don  his  armor  there,  and '  battle  for  the  right ;' 
While  on  his  shoulder  fondly  leaned  his  wife,  so  fisur  and  true  ~- 
Sweet  Rose  1  how  love  and  sorrow  strove  within  thine  eye  of  blue  1 


XIT. 


Gaeveb,  and  WmTB,  and  Bradford  too;  strong  men  and  stem  were  these  ; 
They  stayed  not  for  the  unknown  wastes  of  trackless  stormy  seas ; 
The  hope  of  safety  and  of  peace  their  every  doubt  beguiled : 
Here,  dark  Oppression  lowered  in  gloom — there,  genuil  FftEEDox  smiled  1 


XV. 


Childhood  was  there,  and  youth,  with  eye  keen-looking  far  away. 
Longing  to  ride  the  lifting  crest  of  ocean-steeds  at  play : 
Naught  cared  he  for  the  coming  night,  for  visions  new  and  strange ; 
Joy  dwelt  for  him  in  stirring  life,  in  scenes  of  chance  and  change. 


XTX. 


And  timid  Woman  tearless  stood,  with  courage  firm  and  rare. 
Waiting  to  hear  the  deep  '  AmenT  of  that  most  fervent  prayer, 
And  then  to  see  the  white  sails  set  to  catch  a  favoring  wmdl. 
And  know  each  early  home  and  friend  for  ever  left  behind  I 


XTIX. 


Borne  from  his  studio's  silent  walls,  to  meet  a  nation's  gaze, 
The  painter's  vision  hath  received  its  meed  of  fitting  praise ; 
But  dearer  to  his  thoughtfril  soul,  of  far  more  sdid  worth. 
The  noble  lesson  he  would  teach,  than  all  the  frime  of  earth. 

XVXIX. 

Tell  ye,  O  mute,  yet  speaking  forms,  creations  of  his  skill, 
How  trust  in  Ood,  and  lofty  hope,  and  firm  unoonquered  will. 
Sustained  and  soothed  each  achmg  heart  among  that  little  band. 
Who  bore  with  them  across  the  sea  the  freedom  of  our  land  I 

XZX. 

Thank  God,  my  country,  that  the  seed,  in  doubt  and  meekness  sown, 
To  such  a  spreading  lordly  tree  in  later  times  hatii  grown : 
A  pilgrim  sire's  beloved  name  a  noble  boast  should  be ; 
A  pilgrim's  grave  a  holy  trust,  oh.  Children  of  the  Free  t 
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THE    ADVENTURE    OF    GOODWIFE    EGLE8T0N. 


BT    JOVATHAV    BLDS,     BSaVIBS.     OW    OOHVBCTXOU*. 


A  HANDSOME  octavo  volume  was  publisbed  at  Hartford,  in  the  eari/ 
part  of  last  summer,  entitled,  *  The  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
neeticuiJ  This  volume  contains  the  Ba3ring8  and  doings  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley  throughout  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years.  I  esteem  it 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  books  in  American  literature,  and 
I  affirm  that  a  man,  who  is  rightly  constituted  for  the  search,  can  pick  up 
matter  of  laughter  and  wonder  in  it  by  the  hour.  As  my  own  family  is  ^ 
the  most  ancient  in  the  State,  being  sprung  from  the  very  oldest  inhabit- 
ant, I  take  an  exceeding  interest  in  this  volume,  and  seldom  pass  a  day 
without  having  it  in  my  hands. 

A  few  weeks  since,  as  I  was  looking  it  over  with  my  usual  delight,  I 
came  upon  the  record  of  a  circumstance  which  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  that  ever  could  have  happened  in  so  staid  and  deco- 
rous a  community  as  that  of  our  straight-haired  forefathers.  In  one  pait 
of  this  singular  passage  I  found  a  person  alluded  to,  who  I  presently 
conjectured  might  be  the  same  with  one  who  was  distinctly  named  in 
another  part  Hereupon  I  commenced  pondering  the  idea  with  all  due 
earnestness ;  and,  haxing  come  to  a  sort  of  conclusion,  I  said  to  myself: 
*The  case,  in  all  probability,  was  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so.^  But,  before  I 
set  the  fact  down  in  my  memorandum  book,  I  thought  it  best  to  see  and 
consult  my  venerable  friend,  EUakim  Tailecoate,  Esq.,  whom  I  respect  as 
one  of  the  finest  intellects,  and  altogether  the  most  distinguished  anti- 
quarian, in  the  State.  Having  called  in  the  evening  upon  my  esteemed 
friend,  I  took  down  his  copy  of  the  Records,  showed  him  the  passage,  and 
asked  his  opinion  upon  my  conjectiure.  The  excellent  man  smiled  in  his 
usual  cheeiiul  manner,  and  replied :  *  Nothing  could  be  more  correct,  Mr. 
Elde,  than  your  supposition ;  in  fact,  I  have  manuscripts  in  my  possession 
which  will  prove  its  truth  most  triumphantly.' 

'  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Tailecoate  ? '  said  I,  in  a  rapture.  '  Where  did  you 
obtain  them,  and  how  were  you  so  fortunate  ?' 

'  Listen,  Sir,'  said  he,  taking  the  tongs  and  poking  his  old-fashioned 
wood  fire,  as  it  is  his  custom  to  do  when  he  is  highly  pleased ;  *  I  observed 
this  entry.  Sir,  only  last  week,- and  reading  over  the  names,  it  occuiTed  to 
me  that  somewhere  or  other  I  had  met  them  before.  They  were  familiar 
to  me,  Sir ;  very  familiar.  I  tried  to  recall  the  place  where  I  had  seen 
them,  and  at  last  the  idea  became  connected  with  my  dead  mother*s  old 
hair-covered  trunk  in  the  garret,  which  contains  quite  a  number  of  old 
letters  and  manuscripts.  I  posted  up  there  immediately,  and  at  the  very 
first  package,  what  do  you  think  I  found  f  Why,  Sir,  no  other  than  these 
five  letters!' 

So  saying,  he  rose,  walked  to  his  secretary,  opened  it,  and  took  out  a 
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small  packet  of  very  yellow  papers,  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  faded  red 
ribbon.  I  received  it  with  profound  respect,  and  untying  the  ribbon, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  old  pi^r^,.  while  my  friend  sat  eyeing  my 
antiquarian  eagerness  with  silent  rapture.  I  found  them  to  consist  of 
three  letters  from  Mary  Tailecoate  and  two  from  Judith  Tailecoate,  dated 
at  Hartford  in  the  year  1645,  and  written  to  their  *  deare  and  honoured 
parcnte,'«Mr.  Jonathan  Tailecoate,  then  tarrying,  it  appears,  at  New- 
Haven.  The  hand-writing  was  fine  and  cramped ;  and,  partly  owing  to 
this,  partly  to  the  ink  bdng  very  much  fieuled  by  time,  the  letters  were 
almost  illegible.  Glancing  over  them  hastily,  I  discovered  to  my  surprise 
that  they  contained  in  piecemeal,  here  and  there,  a  very  filll  and  quite 
humorous  account  of  the  \diole  affair  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

'  How  is  this.?^  said  I  to  my  friend.  ^  Were  your  ancestors  any  way 
connected  with  this  Baggett  E^leston  V 

*•  Certainly,'  he  replied.  '  This  Goodwife  Sarah  Egleston  was  half-sister 
to  Jonathan  Tailecoate,  who,  you  know,  was  the  first  of  my  ancestors  that 
settled  in  America.'    ' 

With  my  friend's  permiasion  I  took  the  letters  home,  and  by  the  end 
of  that  week  had  written  out  a  full  account  of  the  adventure  of  Baggett 
^leston  and  his  wife,  in  my  own  style.  This  account  I  showed  to  Mr. 
Tfulecoate,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  gave  me  permission  to 
make  it  public  if  I  oould  get  it  into  any  respectable  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. With  his  sufferance,  thei'efore,  through  the  elegant  pages  of  &e 
Knickkrbockjbr,  I  present  it  to  its  intelligent  and  appreciating  circle  of 
readers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  were  all 
pious  people,  nor  all  men  of  strong  minds ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  collection  of  hypocrites  and  blockheads.  As  in  other  assemblages 
of  human  beings,  so  in  this,  there  was  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  charac- 
ter and  every  grade  and  variety  of  intellect  The  mass  of  the  community 
was  perhaps  composed  of  grave,  sober  men,  who  feared  the  Lord  and 
endeavored,  according  to  their  knowledge,  to  do  their  duties  by  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-citizens.  But  there  was  beside  a  thick  sprinkling 
of  individuab  who  simply  aped  the  demeanor  of  the  godly,  and  instead 
of  groaning  inwardly  at  their  own  corruptions,  only  groaned  outwardly  to 
obtain  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  neighbors.  There  was  also  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  addle-headed  people,  whose  simpleness  obtained 
them  not  one  jot  more  of  estimation  or  influence  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  who,  like  addle-headed  people  in  general,  were  very  apt  to 
get  entangled  in  the  brambles  and  thorns  of  worldly  trouble.  And  finally, 
there  was  not  wanting  a  suffi'ient  number  of  lazy,  dissolute  and  uproar- 
ious dogs,  sons  of  Belial,  as  they  were  called,  who  had  a  vast  liking  for 
idleness  and  jollity,  held  lecture-days*  in  abomination,  eschewed  the 
company  of  ministers  and  deacons,  and  regarded  the  General  Courts  and 
Particular  Courts  of  the  Colony  with  mingled  aversion  and  fear.  As  the 
law  exercised  a  strict  vigilance  over  all  these  classes,  and  intruded  its 
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power  into  almost  every  department  of  life,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
itB  records  in  those  days  present  to  us  some  of  the  most  curious  circum- 
stances  which  can  be  foimd  in  the  annals  of  society.  Not  only  was  the 
peace  of  the  colony  and  the  welfare  of  religion  watched  over,  but  the  dis- 
putes of  the  quarrelsome  were  settled,  the  reprobates  and  profane  persons 
were  corrected,  and  even  the  simple  and  foolisn  were  brought  up  to  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  their  shallow-patednefis. 

With  these  premises,  let  us  look  back  to  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  1645,  and  take  a  view  of  the  little  village  of  Hartford,  as  the  beams 
•of  Uie  morning  sun  fell  brightly  upon  its  log-cabins  or  rudely  framed  and 
covered  houses.  The  heavy  slab  doors  and  diminutive  windows  were  wide 
open  to  let  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  the  families  of  the  Puritans  were 
seen,  some  preparing  their  breakfasts,  and  some  already  sitting  at  their  ' 
plain  but  plenteous  meals.  Presently  many  of  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  voice  of  the  husband  and  &ther  was  heard  reading  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  then  hfting  itself  up  to  the  Givbr  of  that  Word  and  the  Dispenser  of 
every  earthly  blessing.  From  not  every  house,  however,  could  these  de- 
votional sounds  be  heard,  as  might  have  been  perceived  by  stopping  at 
this  tumble-down  looking  cabin  which  Miss  Mary  Tailecoate  has  described 
to  us  as  '  a  litle  log-howse  with  a  broken  dore,  and  only  one  smalle  win- 
dowe.' 

The  family,  still  at  break&st,  consisted  of  but  one  man  and  one  woman. 
The  two  were  sitting  in  chain,  evidently  of  home  manufacture,  oti  opposite 
ndes  of  a  rickety  table,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  Eng- 
land. Another  chair,  a  long  chest,  a  coarse  cupboard^  a  couple  of  four- 
legged  stools,  and  some  articles  of  cooking  furniture  were  scattered  here 
and  there  about  the  room.  As  this  was  the  only  apartment  in  the  cabin, 
at  the  &rther  end  of  it  stood  a  low  bedstead,  strewed  over  with  not  very 
dean  bed-dothing,  still  tumbled  with  last  night^s  usage.  On  the  table, 
before  the  couple  who  were  making  their  breakfast,  was  a  wooden  plate 
containing  some  coarse  bread,  and  an  earthen  dish  of  crispy  baked  beans, 
mingled  with  slices  of  fat  pork.  This,  with  a  brown  stone  pitcher  of  water, 
constituted  the  meal  which  was  now  rapidly  disappearing  before  a  pair  of 
by  no  means  feeble  appetites. 

The  appearance  of  ^e  lady,  though  a  little  slovenly,  and  just  now,  too, 
somewhat  ill-natured,  was  on  the  whole  rather  agreeable.  Her  robust 
form,  a  little  too  full  indeed  for  beauty,  was  clothed  in  a  short  frock, 
coming  close  up  around  the  neck,  and  a  skirt  of  blue  linsey-woolsey.  : 
Careless  brown  curls  peeped  out  from  under  a  rather  dirty  cap;  her 
cheeks  were  full  and  high-colored^  and  her  eyes  of  a  dark  and  handsome 
hazel.  It  seemed  clear,  however,  that  she  had  got  up  that  mcuming,  as 
the  saying  is,  *  wrong  end  foremost,'  and  was  teatiy  to  seize  ujpon  every 
excuse  for  pouring  out  the  iD-himior  with  which  she  was  fully  charged. 

^I  tell  th^,  Baggett,'  said  she^  as  her  husband  extended  his  pewter 
plate  for  another  quantum  of  beans,  *thou  art  the  greatest  eater  in  the : 
colony  ;  and  what  with  thy  eating  and  thy  laziness  and  thy  fotty,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  grown  poorer  e^ry  year. .  Thou  hast  nigh  upon  ' 
brought  thy  wife  to  starvaction.  The  very  salvages  themselves  do  &re 
better  than  we  should,  were  it  not  for  my  good  brother.  Elder  Tailecoate. 
little  did  I  know  when  I  married  thee  ivhat  a  good-for-niothing  I  was 
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fiving  myself  away  to.  You  had  a  horse  and  oxen  then,  but  now  you 
ave  eaten  up  the  one,  and  let  that  precious  hypocrite,  Samuel  Sherwood, 
fool  you  out  of  the  other.  Ho !  I  should  be  better  a  widow  than  the  wife 
of  such  an  one.' 

This  sharp  address  was  delivered  to  a  thin-faced,  chalky-complexioned 
man,  with  dull  gray  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  visage  in  which  simplicity 
was  strongly  mingled  with  stubbornness.  His  slender  under-sized  form 
was  arrayed  in  a  doublet  of  coarse  Unen,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  of  the 
same  material,  tied  with  ribbons  below  the  knee.  His  legs  from  the 
knee  to  the  ai^e  were  bare,  but  his  feet  were  cased  in  clumped  and  im- 
mensely heavy  shoes,  fastening,  like  the  breeches,  with  ties  of  ribbon. 

Notwithstanding  her  wrath,  Goodw'fe  Egleston  helped  her  husband  to 
what  he  wanted,  and  then  helped  herself.  Baggett  went  on  eating  in 
silence ;  for,  as  Miss  Mary  Tailecoate  informs  us,  *•  hee  was  a  man  of  verie 
few  wordes,  and  seldom  replyed  to  the  floutings  and  scoldings  of  his  wife.' 
This  seemed  to  be  especially  provoking  to  the  good  lady,  who,  after  a 
moment,  resumed :  '  Baggett,  why  don't  thee  speak  ?  I  wish  thee  would 
say  something  when  I  talk  to  thee,  and  not  sit  there  like  a  dumb  beast 
Not  a  thought  in  thy  noddle,  I  warrant.  Come !  let  some  words  come 
out  of  that  mouth  of  thine,  instead  of  filling  it  all  the  time  with  beans  and 
bacon.  If  thou  hadst  been  as  silent  in  the  company  of  sharpers  as  thou 
art  with  thy  wife,  thou  mightest  have  ploughed  with  thine  own  oxen  now, 
instead  of  deMng  with  a  spade.  Only  to  think  that  I,  the  sister  of  Jona- 
than Tailecoate,  should  have  married  a  man  who  had  not  enough  of  sense 
t )  keep  what  his  father  gave  him ! ' 

*  I  wish  thou  wert  fairly  rid  of  me  then,  or  I  of  thee  I '  replied  Baggett, 
provoked  at  last  to  break  silence.  *  I  have  had  no  peace  since  I  was  yoked 
to  thee ;  be  silent,  or  I  will  speak  out  something  to  a  purpose ;  thou 
shalt  find  that  I  can  speak.    I  am  no  fool,  as  every  one  knows.' 

*  No  fool !'  retorted  his  wife ;  '  the  whole  plantation  knows  thee  for  a 
simpleton ;  and  Samuel  Sherwood  knows  it  best  of  all :  he  can  swear  to 
it  by  those  oxen  that  have  leaked  out  of  thy  purse  into  his.  And  thou 
wishest  to  be  &irly  rid  of  me,  eh  ?  Well,  the  Lord  grant  it  1  Right  glad 
would  I  be  to  be  my  own  troman  again.  Come  !  Say  no  more.  Shame 
on  thee  to  be  here  eating  and  scolding,  with  the  sun  an  hour  high.' 

'I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such  a  pestilent  woman!'  replied 
Baggett ;  '  thou  art  the  very  evil  spirit  in  a  house.  I  will  do  something 
to  n^  me  from  such  a  torment' 

'  Ay !  do  something!  do  it  to  a  purpose,  and  see  how  it  will  make  the 
whole  colony  stare.    They  will  not  beheve  that  it  was  thee  who  did  it' 

Baggett  now  rose  from  the  table,  took  a  long  swallow  at  the  water-pitcher, 
picked  up  his  broad-brimmed,  sugar-loaf  hat  from  the  floor,  put  it  on  his 
head,  and  walked  sulkily  to  the  door.  He  slanuned  it  to  as  ne  went  out, 
stumbled  off  the  log  which  served  him  as  a  door-step,  shouldered  his 
heavy  hoe,  and  began  to  trudge  away  to  his  work. 

Goodman  Egleston  was  indeed  almost  a  simpleton,  very  obstanate 
withal,  and  a  stubborn  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own  opinion. 
In  consequence,  the  property  which  his  &iher  left  him  had  grtidually 
wasted,  until,  fiom  a  veiy  respectaUe  station,  he  had  become  one  of  the 
poorest  householdem  in  the  colony.    This  was  extiemdy  mortifying  to 
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hn  wife,  ^whose  &mily  was  somewhat  wealthy  and  aristocratic  By 
wealthy  and  luistocFadc,  I  mean  that  they  consorted  with  the  Governor 
and  minister,  owned  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  laid  claim 
to  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  land.  Goodwife  Egleston,  at  first  all  happi- 
ness and  smiles,  soon  began  to  fret  and  scold,  until,  in  the  end,  fretting 
and  scolding  had  become  the  warp  and  a  good  part  of  the  filling  of  her 
ooDveisation.  Nothing  could  teach  Baggett,  however ;  and  he  only  grew 
more  and  more  indignant  at  her  interference. 

This  morning,  thoroughly  angry,  he  walked  on  as  we  have  described 
him,  bent  upon  effecting  in  some  way  a  deliverance  from  his  trials. 
Sulkily,  sulkily,  he  trudged  down  the  principal  street,  passing  by  without 
notice  his  fellow-citizens,  until  he  came  to  a  path  which  led  off  to  his 
fields.  Here  he  looked  up  to  see  which  way  he  should  go,  and  then 
stumbled  on  in  the  same  sidlen,  downcast  manner  as  before.  The  bright 
sun  was  shining  joyously  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ck>nnecticut ;  the 
lialmy  air  of  June  breathed  softly  over  the  fields  and  among  the  forests ; 
the  birds  fiew  gaily  from  tree  to  tree,  or  sat  on  the  branches  and  poured 
forth  tJieir  full-throated  music ;  in  short,  the  young  Summer  was  smiling 
one  of  his  sweetest  smiles,  as  he  followed  the  steps  of  his  departed  sister, 
Spring.  But  all  this  was  entirely  lost  upon  poor  Baggett,  who,  deep  in 
the  dumps,  would  have  had  no  eye  just  now  for  the  beauties  of  Eden,  no 
ear  for  the  veiy  melody  of  the  spheres.  He  was  about  stepping  across  a 
little  brook  which  ran  gurgling  and  murmuring  through  the  meadows, 
when  he  heard  some  one  call  him  from  a  neighboring  corn-field  :  ^  Good- 
man Egleston !  Goodman  Egleston  I  hold  awhile  1  I  am  anxious  to  speak 
with  thee.' 

Looking  up,  he  saw  his  nearest  neighbor.  Deacon  Gybl»ns,  coming  to- 
ward him,  his  silver  beard  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  a  hoe  trembling  in 
his  aged  hands.  *  Friend  Egleston,'  said  the  deacon,  lowering  his  voice 
as  he  came  nearer, '  I  have  desired  for  some  time  past  to  discourse  with 
thee  upon  a  certain  matter,  but  have  as  yet  found  no  opportimity.  I  will 
make  bold  to  say  that  my  mind  much  misgiveth  me  to  see  that  ungodly 
youth,  George  Tuckye,  hankering  so  much  about  thy  dwelling  as  ft  hath 
done  of  late.  It  appeareth  to  me  that  he  is  there  during  thy  absence  more 
than  is  seemly.  It  is  reported  that  he  hath  a  great  liking  for  Goodwife 
^leston ;  and  indeed  he  hath  declared  as  much,  more  than  once,  to  some 
of  his  profistne  companions.  It  hath  also  been  told  me  by  a  certain  aged 
h«ndmaid  of  the  Lord,  that  GkxxLwife  Egleston  favoreth  him  more  than  is 
becoming  to  a  woman  who  is  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  I  would  counsel 
you,  dear  neighbor,  to  have  a  care  over  this  matter,  ^t  it  proceed  not  to 
any  thing  culpable,  nor  to  any  scandal  in  our  village.  May  the  wisdom  of 
the  LoBD  guide  thee  and  direct  thee  in  the  business  1' 

*  Thanks,  Deacon  Gybbins,'  replied  Baggett  '  I  will  see  to  the  afbxr ;' 
and  he  turned  away  to  proceed  on  his  walk. 

'  Have  a  care,  neighbor  Egleston,'  shouted  the  old  deacon,  after  he  had 
taken  a  few  steps ;  '  give  not  way  to  the  spirit  of  evil ;  remember  how 
%meon  and  Levi  were  accursed  for  their  violence.' 

'Poor  man!'  he  continued  to  himself  as  he  tottered  bade  to  his  work; 
'  he  is  one  of  the  simple  ones.  I  hope  that  he  wiU  be  preserved  from  the 
wajB  <^  wrath  and  foUy.' 
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Baggett,  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  oountenanoo,  as  if  deeply  engaged 
in  thought^  walked  on  very  slowly  until  he  came  to  a  thieket  thirfy  or 
forty  yards  beyond.  Here,  hid  by  the  thick  underbrush'  from  Deacon 
G^bbins,  he  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  motion- 
less and  pensive.  He  then  rose  with  a  sudden  start,  as  if  he  had  taken 
his  determination,  and  with  his  hoe  on  his  shoulder  struck  off  rapidly 
across  the  fields  toward  the  Connecticut  River.  He  pushed  on  over  the 
undulating  ground,  now  for  the  most  part  cleared,  but  still  scattered  with  the 
stumps  of  trees  which  once  covered  it,  until  he  reached  a  small  clump  of 
fine  old  chestnuts.  Passing  through  these,  he  came  out  upon  a  little 
green  knoll,  where  stood  a  comfortable-looking  cabin,  facing  toward  the 
river.  This  was  the  dweUing  of  Thomas  Ford,  a  weU-to^o  settler,  who 
cultivated  a  small  patch  of  ground,  but  occupied  most  of  his  enetgies  in  i 
hunting  and  fishing.  Thomas  Ford's  wile  was  the  sister  of  George 
Tuckye,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  the  colony,  passed  February  the 
2l8t,  1636,  George  generally  resided  with  his  brother-in-law.  The  said 
law  was  in  these  words :  *  It  is  ordered  y^  noe  yonge  man  y*  is  neither 
maried  nor  hath  any  servaunte,  and  be  noe  publicke  officer,  shall  keepe 
howse  by  himself^  without  consent  of.  the  Towne  where  he  hves  first  had, 
under  paine  of  20«.  pr  weeke.'  This  enactment  was  a  great  trouble,  no 
doubt,  to  the  wild  bucks  and  gay  young  men  about  town  of  those  days, 
obliging  them  to  nestle  in  whatever  femilies  they  cotdd,  and  even  perhim 
to  house  themselves  with  some  solenm,  admonishing  old  deacon.  As  (or 
this  George  Tuckye,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  uneasy,  noisy  fellow,  fond 
of  wild  jokes  and  uproarious  mirth,  and  a  sad  neglecter  of  the  weekly- 
lecture,  and  all  other  divine  ordinances.  He  was  a  continual  smoker,  drank 
wine  whenever  he  could  get  it,  sparked  it  a  gpreat  deal  among  the  women, 
seldom  worked  in  the  fields,  fished  a  good  deal,  and  was  o&n  out  huntr 
ing  with  the  Podunk  Indians,  who  lived  across  the  river.  In  consequenoe  i 
of  these  peculiarities,  he  was  very  little  liked  or  respected  by  the  graver 
part  of  the  community,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  youth  not  indeed  ab- 
solutely vicious,  but  as  exceedingly  trifling,  carnally-minded,  and  profane. 

Bag^Btt  Egleston  passed  quietly  round  to  the  firont  of  the  cabin  and 
knocked  at  Qie  door.  ^Corne  in,'  said  a  voice.  *It's  he!'  muttered 
Baggett.  He  stepped  in,  and  pushing  back  the  swinging  door,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  very  man  he  wanted.  There  he  sat,  a  short,  thick- 
set, tow-headed,  light-complexioned,  good-humored  looking  young  fel- 
low, smoking  a  dingy  pipe,  and  idly  watching  a  couple  of  Indians  who 
were  paddling  in  a  canoe  across  the  river.  As  Baggett  entered  he  looked 
round : , 

*  Oh,  good  morning,  neighbor ! '  said  he,  puffing  out  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  then  pushing  a  stool  with  his  foot  toward  his  visitor.  '  Comoi 
in :  take  a  seat.' 

'  All  alone  ?'  said  Baggett,  sitting  down  on  the  stool,  and  &nning  him^ 
self  with  his  hat.    *  Where  is'Groodman  Brown  and  his  wife  ?.' 

^  Gone  to  the  village  to  see  some  of  their  .gossips.  •  Married  folks  can 
visit  till  their  legs  can't  carry  them ;  but  if  we  pretty  fellows  try  it,  why, 
we  get  admonished  — fined  perhaps.    Any  thing  new  ? ' 

*•  No,  nothing  out  of  the  common  way:  only,  George,  I — I — I  hare 
a  little  private  business  for  thee :  wouldst  like  to  hear  it  f ' 

•  Out  with  it' 
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^  Well,  George,  they  tell  me  thou  hast  a  pretty  fancy  for  Goodwife  Egle- 
8toD  :  is  it  true  V 

The  young  man,  fairly  startled  from  his  indifference,  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  looked  Baggett  fixedly  in  the  face  for  several  seconds,  as  if  to 
see  whether  he  was  speaking  in  jest  or  anger. 

'  Well,  neighbor,'  he  at  last  replied,  in  a  drawling  but  steady  tone,  *  I 
hope  no  offence,  but  I  will  speak  the  truth :  they  have  told  thee  no  lies. 
But  what  then  V 

'  Why,'  said  Baggett,  scratching  his  small  head,  and  looking  rather 
puzzled,  *•  why,  you  must  know  that  Sarah  and  I  get  along  but  ill  to- 
gether ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  this  morning  she  told  me  to  my  face  that 
she  wished  she  was  rid  of  me.  I  can't  bear  her  tongue  any  longer,  and  if 
you  want  the  woman,  why,  you  are  welcome  to  her ;  and  I  should  say 
thanks  for  the  riddance!' 

'  Sell  thy  wife ! '  roared  George,  jumping  up,  and  dropping  his  pipe. 
'  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  have  me  buy  her  ?  Sell  a  wife  I  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  the  colonies ! ' 

*  No,  DO,  Geoi^e ;  but  don't  speak  so  loud.  No,  I  never  thought  of 
that  I  '11  give  her  away.  You  may  have  her  for  nothing.  Only  get 
her  to  go,  and  many  thanks  to  you.' 

*  Well,  this  is  strange  !  mighty  strange  I  Something  altogether  new ! 
Will  it  be  legal  ?  What  will  the  General  Court,  and  the  Particular 
Court,  and  the  ministers,  and  the  deacons  say  ?  Ho  I  ho !  Won't  tjiey 
admonish  us  ?  Won't  they  fasten  my  delicate  trotters  in  that  pillory  of 
theirs  ?     The  pillory  —  the  chief  pillar  of  the  temple,  you  know.' 

'  Well,  all  that  is  worth  considering.  But  as  to  the  legahty  of  the 
afiieur,  friend  Tuckye,  I  think  I  can  convince  thee  of  the  legality  thereof. 
That  is  the  very  thing  I  considered  before  I  came  here.  Cannot  a  man 
give  away  his  own  ?  Is  not  my  wife  mine  ?  I  took  her  for  such ;  such 
she  is,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  beyond  controversy  ;  now,  being  mine,  I 
^ve  her  away  to  you,  and  thus  she  becomes  yours.' 

'  Well,  dang  it  I  It 's  new  doctrine,  and  don't  smell  so  orthodox  as  it 
might  do.  However,  I  like  Goodwife  Egleston  enough  to  run  a  little  risk 
for  her ;  so  here  goes  ;  let  the  devil  look  out  for  the  loose  ends.  I  'm 
thy  man.' 

*  Good  !  neighbor  Tuckye,'  said  Baggett ;  *  thou  art  a  friend  indeed  !' 

*  But,'  resumed  Greorge,  *  we  must  have  some  sort  of  an  agreement : 
thou  canst  write :  do  thou  make  one,  and  I  will  put  my  mark  to  it.' 

'  Thy  mark  ?  No,  my  mark  ;  my  name  I  mean.  Yes,  I  will  write  an 
agreement  Let  me  see ;  give  and  bequeath !  Yes,  that  is  it ;  those  are 
the  terms ;  it  is  the  terms  which  make  the  legality,  friend  Tuckye.' 

*  So  be  it,'  said  George.  *  Well,  you  want  pens  and  paper.'  And 
getting  up,  he  walked  across  the  room  to  a  wooden  chest,  opened  it,  and 
took  out  a  huge  earthen  ink-stand,  a  stumpy  pen,  and  some  dirty  sheets 
of  brownish-white  writing  paper.  Then,  shutting  the  box,  he  laid  the 
articles  on  the  hd. 

*  There,  neighbor,  do  thou  scratch  away ;  devil  take  the  letter  that  I 
can  make.  When  I  get  as  learned  as  thou,  I  too,  perhaps,  will  give  away 
a  wife.' 

Baggett  kneeled  on  the  floor,  and,  using  the  chest  as  a  writing-desk, 
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prooeeded  veiy  gravely,  and  with  much  oonsideratioii,  to  draw  up  the 
following  formula : 

'  I,  Baoobtt  Eoleston,  being  in  my  perfect  memory,  and  having  formally 
taken  Sarah  Egleston  to  be  my  true  and  legall  wife,  I  doe  now,  of  mine 
own  free  will  and  desire,  give  and  bequeth  the  sed  Sarah  Egleston  untoe 
my  deare  fryend  George  Tuckye,  to  be  his  true  and  legall  wife,  now  and 
for  ever.    Amen.    This  fowerth  day  of  June,  1645. 

'Baggktt  Egleston.' 

*  There,  Gtorge,'  said  he,  holding  up  the  blotted  paper  and  reading  it 
aloud,  ^  there,  that  is  the  bequeathal ;  take  it,  and  take  the  woman  too 
as  fast  as  thou  canst  get  her.' 

*  Very  good  1 '  said  George,  with  a  grin,  stuflSng  the  paper  into  his 
breeches-pocket.  *  But  thinkest  thou  that  this  will  be  enough  ?  Will  it 
need  nothing  more  ?     No  ceremony  ?     No  marrying  ? ' 

*  Why,  no !  I  suppose  not,'  replied  Baggett,  elevating  his  eye-brows,  and 
looking  sagaciously  at  the  wall.  ^  I  should  say  no.  She  has  been  mar- 
ried once ;  married  to  me,  you  understand ;  and  I  transfer  my  rights 
to  you.  Howsoever,  if  thou  likest  it  better,  thou  canst  have  a  wedding ; 
only  it  will  cost  thee  something,  remember.  I  should  advise  tliee,'  he 
continued,  rather  dryly, '  to  spend  as  Httle  at  the  beginning  of  the  busi- 
ness as  possible.' 

*  But  the  Particular  Court  ?  Well,  no  !  the  Particular  Court  be 
hanged !  Let  it  go  as  it  is.  I  '11  adventure  my  ankles  against  the  pillory : 
they  will  last  through  one  lecture-day,  I  warrant.  But  how  will  you 
break  the  affair  to  Goodwife  Egleston  ?  Ho !  ho  I  Goodwife  Tuckye,  I 
should  say.  Just  let  her  know  tJ^e  thing,  Baggett,  I  pray  thee.  I  should 
feel  a  bit  awkward  to  have  to  explain  it  all  to  her  myself.' 

*  Surely !  *  0  yes !  I  will  secure  thee  of  a  welcome.  I  will  explain  it 
to  her ;  and,  win  she,  nill  she,  she  shall  come  to  it  I  will  inform  her, 
and  then  go  to  Windsor,  and  tarry  there  a  day  or  two,  so  that  thou  canst 
have  a  fair  chance.' 

Some  farther  conversation  ensued,  and  then  Baggett  took  his  leave, 
to  go  home,  as  he  said,  and  inform  the  goodwife  of  the  change  which  had 
been  made  for  her.  But  the  nearer  he  got  to  his  house,  the  less  courage 
he  felt  about  communicating  the  information,  and  the  more  disposed  to 
let  his  fortunate  heir  take  the  whole  burden  of  the  business  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  The  terrors  of  his  wife's  tongue  weighed  upon  him;  the 
responsibilities  of  the  step  which  he  had  taken  depressed  him  still  more ; 
and  a  rising  fear  of  the  Particular  Court  completed  the  overthrow  of  his 
resolution. 

*  A  plague  take  it ! '  he  muttered  to  himself.  *  I  have  got  far  enough 
into  the  fore-front  of  the  battle.  Let  George  Tuckye  stand  out  a  httle  where 
the  archers  can  shoot  at  him.  If  I  go  to  forcing  the  woman,  I  shall  have 
the  whole  business  to  answer  for,  from  head  to  tail.' 

Goodwife  Egleston,  as  her  husband  entered,  was  busy  in  boiling  a 
dish  of  pounded  Indian  corn  for  dinner.  Her  wrath  had  somewhat  abated 
since  morning,  but  had  not  yet  gone  down  far  enough  to  make  her  anx- 
ious for  one  of  those  customary  reconciliations  which  had  hitherto  served 


^Geore^p  silent,    "^  "'«^  ^'  *"    thougH  Ae  fea/Jj,  ,„„. 

ljjrfo»*\    ^^  ^^«*-e  »«"'^^^      ,'^''y«   or  thereabout;  so  thou 

.  ^mt/  »  ^^  *I  ^•^'^^  ^ifee,'  Tfaa  the  reply  ;  '  thy  business  wiU  be  none 
.^■«e\l^°®''?  '  ^*  ^***'  me,  dostdunklSat  I  cannot  get  along  without 
^,    Sever  few  for  Tne.' 

"B^lt  gral^Q  nia  teeth,  but  softly ;  and  in  glum  silenee  b^an  to 
prep»K  foi^"*  expedition.  He  leaned  his  hoe  in  one  corner,  took  down  an 
^^(nalwhielt^^'^g  over  the  mantel-piece,  loaded  it,  slunpoa  his  powder 
bom  bdA  butteVpouch,  stuck  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  walked  to  the  door, 
^gfe  lie  half  turned  round  and  said:  'Sarah,  if  George  Tuckye  should 
ooine  tete,  lie  is  a  friend  of  outs,  you  know,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  say 
what  tliey  will  againat  him.  So,  if  he  wants  anything  of  mine,  why  you 
can  let  him  have  it,  I  IpU  you,  be  it  what  it  may.' 

•Weill  well'.'  rexjlied  the  lady;  '  I  will  see  about  it  What  has  he 
promised  to  lend  George  Tuckye,  I  wonder!'  she  continued,  as  Bi^;ett 
marched  into  the  street.  '  Hia  dinner,  I'll  warrant,  seeing  he  wants  it  not 
himself.' 

An  hour  passed  away :  no  gossiping  neighbor  came  in  to  relieve  her 
loneliness ;  noon  came,  and  she  sat  down  to  her  meal  alone.  She  began 
to  feel  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  her  tit  of  sulkinei^  gradually  gave 
■way  to  gentler  emotions,  and  she  began  to  regret  that  she  had  spoken  so  un- 
kindly to  the  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows.  She  thought  of  the  first 
happiness  of  their  married  life ;  she  censured  herself  for  interrupting  it  by 
the  sharpness  of  her  temper ;  then  she  excused  herself  by  bringing  up, 
and  dwelling  upon,  her  husband's  folUes  ;  then  she  pitied  him,  as  being 
more  unfortunate  than  blameable;  and  finally  she  melted  away  into  tears, 
and  had  that  woman's  relief  the  world  over,  a  hearty  crying-spelL  An 
hour  after  dinner  found  her  wishing  poor  Baggett  back,  and  indulging  in 
aa  soft  and  loving  a  humor  as  any  husband  could  desire. 

Let  ua  now  return  to  George  Tuckye.  This  young  roysterer  waited, 
impatient  and  somewhat  agitated,  for  two  or  three  hours,  hoping  that 
JJaggett  would  reappear  to  inform  him  of  the  successful  issue  of  his  in- 
terview wjth  pretty  Goodwife  Egleston.  Noon  caroe  and  passed,  but  no 
mcesenger  of  good  tidings  arrived,  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  must  set 
about  doing  something  for  himself.  He  put  on  his  best  clothes,  stuffed 
Baggett's  precious  formula  into  his  pocket,  and  set  out  fbr  the  cottage 
where  lived  his  promised  bride.  He  walked  slowly,  and  repeatedly 
■topped  by  the  way  to  cudgel  his  brains  for  a  suitable  address  and  expla- 
nation, so  that  it  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  before  he  readied 
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Baggett's  cabin.  There  was  the  prize  he  was  about  to  play  for,  the 
desired  of  his  soul,  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  and  whiling  away  her  lonely 
hours  by  vigorously  patching  and  darning  her  husband's  old  breeches. 
A  softened  and  almost  sentimental  expression  was  brooding  on  her  faoB, 
and  George,  who  always  called  her  the  finest  woman  in  the  colony,  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  handsome. 

*  Good  day,  Mistress  Egleston/  said  he,  although  Goodwife  would  have 
been  a  more  proper  term,  as  Mistress  was  usually  appHed  only  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  society. 

*  Ah,  good  day,  George,'  she  replied,  with  a  smile.  *  Welcome :  Bag- 
gett  told  me  that  perhaps  thou  wouldst  be  here  to-day.' 

*  Ay,  Sarah,'  said  George,  thinking,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  that 
all  had  been  explained  and  agreed  to,  ^  thou  seest  I  have  come  to  take 
full  possession.' 

*  To  take  full  possession ! '  repeated  Goodwife  Egleston,  opening  her 
handsome  eyes.  *  Truly,  my  husband  told  me  that  thou  wouldst  want 
something ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  willing  to  have  thee  take  posses- 
sion of  all.' 

*  No,  not  of  the  house  and  furniture.  I  care  not  for  goods  and  trea- 
sure, so  that  I  can  but  have  thee  ;  it  is  thee  I  have  come  for,  and  surely 
thou  wilt  not  say  me  nay.' 

*  Me  ! '  exclaimed  the  lady,  opening  her  eyes  wider  than  before.  *  Pye  ! 
George.  What  dost  mean  ?  Oh,  ho !  thou  art  making  merry  with  me. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !     But  thou  must  ask  Goodman  Egleston  first.' 

*The  fool!'  said  the  young  gallant  to  himself.  *  He  has  gone  away 
and  not  told  her.  But  I  have  the  bequeathal,  with  his  name  to  it :  I  will 
show  her  that ;  perhaps  I  can  persuade  her  myself.' 

With  this  idea  he  rammed  his  hand  into  a  pocket  of  his  doublet, 
among  twine,  tobacco,  bullets,  and  wadding,  and  brought  out  the  im- 
portant document. 

*  There,  Sarah  ! '  said  he,  holding  the  paper  before  her  eyes ;  '  there  I 
look  at  that.  We  have  been  talking  of  thee,  you  see ;  that  is,  Goodman 
Egleston  and  I ;  and  he  —  but  here  it  is,  in  black  and  white :  *I,  Baggett 
Egleston,  being  in  my  proper  memory,  and' — and — there,  take  it  and 
read  it  thyself,  Sarah.  I  am  no  great  clerk  in  writing,  though  print  is  n't 
80  hard.' 

Goodwife  Egleston,  mute  with  wonder  and  curiosity,  seized  the  paper, 
and  spelled  it  through  with  a  look  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
there  was  more  of  amazement  or  indignation.  Her  face  grew  red  and 
pale  by  turns,  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  threw  down  the  paper  and 
burst  into  tears.  ^  It  seemeth  probable,'  remarks  Miss  Judith  Tailecoate, 
in  one  of  the  letters  from  which  I  have  compiled  this  history,  *  that  her 
loue  for  her  husbande  is  a  kinde  of  intermittent  loue,  which  goeth  away  att 
times  and  returneth  att  times.'  A  very  acute  observation,  Miss  Judith; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  love  in  the  world :  Goodwife  Egle- 
ston is  not  the  only  person  who  has  been  noted  for  it. 

George  picked  up  the  paper,  with  some  misgivings,  and  put  it  safely  in 
his  pocket ;  and  well  was  it  that  he  did  so,  as  otherwise  it  never  would 
have  come  down  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  these  latter  days. 
Before  it  was  fairly  housed,  the  tearful  wife  suddenly  recovered  from  her 
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melting  mood  and  made  a  vigorous  snatch  for  it  Failing  this,  she  fetched 
a  spiteful  slap  at  George's  head,  which,  as  the  young  fellow  ducked  almost 
to  his  knees,  only  knocked  ofif  his  hat.  He  sprang  up  lightly  and  stepped 
off  to  a  safe  distance ;  upon  which  Goodwife  Egleston,  seeing  that  she  had 
Med  of  revenge,  stumbled  into  the  cabin,  and  sitting  down  on  a  bench, 
again  gave  way  to  tears.  George  stayed  without  a  moment,  thinking 
whether  he  had  not  better  give  up  his  undertaking ;  but  hoping  that  the 
storm  was  passing  away  in  this  copious  shower,  he  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  weather  it  He  stepped  in  softly,  and  sat  down  at  a  safe 
and  respectful  distance,  on  the  same  bench.  He  felt  very  much  like  some 
timid  child  who  sees  a  beautiful  cat  which  it  wants  to  stroke  and  pet,  but 
is  afraid  of  getting  a  scratch  in  the  face :  the  child  puts  out  its  little  hand, 
and  then  looks  at  the  cat's  claws,  and  so  stands  in  a  trembling  hesitation 
of  wishfiilness  and  fear.  Just  so  George  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
looking  steadfastly  at  Goodwife  Egleston,  who,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  kept  on  snifSing  and  sobbing. 

'  Sfi^rah,'  said  he,  at  last, '  don't  cry  so.  I  meant  thee  no  harm.  I  am 
willinc^  to  be  thy  true  and  loving  husband,  and  thy  goodman  is  willing  to 
give  mee  up  to  me.' 

*I  don't  want  you !'  sobbed  Goodwife  Egleston.  *I  won't  have  you ; 
and  he  is  a  fool,  a' wicked  creature,  to  want  to  get  rid  of  his  own  wife.  I 
won't  consent  to  such  a  sinful  proceeding.' 

*  But,  Sarah,'  whispered  the  persevering  lover,  moving  nearer  and  try- 
ing to  take  her  hand 

^  Go  away !'  screamed  the  indignant  woman,  giving  him  a  strong  push 
and  springing  up.  ^  Go  away !  Go  out  of  the  house !  I  will  call  the 
constables.  I  will  appeal  to  the  Court.  I  will  see  if  men  can  give  away 
their  wives  in  this  colony ! ' 

With  these  words,  she  dodged  past  George,  sprang  out  of  the  door,  and 
set  off  on  a  run  toward  the  house  of  Governor  John  Haynes. 

'  Come  back ! '  roared  George,  all  the  terrors  of  the  Particular  Court  rising, 
like  a  frightful  ghost,  before  his  eyes.  '  Sarah !  Goodwife  Egleston ! 
Mistress  Egleston !  Come  back  !  I'll  say  no  more  about  it'  But  she 
never  slackened  her  pace ;  she  pushed  on ;  she  ran  into  the  Governor's 
yard ;  and  George  Tuckye,  quite  dumbfounded  with  the  turn  of  things, 
took  the  shortest  and  speediest  cut  for  the  cabin  of  Thomas  Ford. 

The  next  morning,  betimes,  after  breakfast  and  the  customary  lengthy 
prayers  were  over,  Governor  John  Haynes  was  seen  knocking  at  the  door 
of  that  excellent  man.  Rev.  Samuel  Stone.  This  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  two  first  ministers  in  Hartford,  the  other  being  Thomas  Hooker,  who 
died  only  three  years  after  the  event  which  we  are  relating,  and  who  is 
styled  by  Cotton  Mather  '  the  light  of  the  western  churches.'  Mr.  Stone, 
who  survived  his  colleague  fifteen  years,  was  also  highly  respected  by  the 
New -England  clergy,  and  much  honored  and  trusted  by  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernment of  Connecticut  His  epitaph,  cut  on  a  slab  of  red  sandstone, 
and  dated  July  the  20th,  1663,  remains  to  us  in  the  old  burying-ground 
at  Hartford,  and  describes  in  rude  verse  his  character  and  excellent  qual- 
ities.   It  informs  us  that  he  was 

*Neweng^aiid*B  glory  and  her  radiant  crown.* 
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And  after  a  few  more  lines,  declaring  that  he  was  safely  and  sweetly  sleep- 
ing  in  Jesus  until  the  glorious  morn  of  the  resurrection,  it  closes  thus  : 

*  In  nature^s  solid  art  and  reasoning  well 
Tie  known  beyond  compare  he  did  excell ; 
Errors  comipt  by  stimewoua  dlq>ute. 
He  did  oppTKne,  and  clearly  them  conAite : 
Above  ali  thingB  he  Christ  his  Loan  prererrd: 
Hartford,  thy  richeat  Jewel  'b  here  interd.* 

Captain  Edward  Johnson,  too,  author  of  the  *  Wonder -Working  Provi- 
dence,' one  of  the  strangest  books  that  ever  was  written,  eulogizes  his 
merite  in  the  foUowing  very  extraordinary  poetry : 

*Thou  weU-emoothed  Stoiu  CeEitT^s  work-manshfp  to  be; 

In^a  Church  new  laid  his  weak  onea  to  support, 
With  *s  words  of  might  his  foes  are  foiled  by  tliee ; 

Thou  daily  dost  to  godlhiess  exhort 
Mourn  not,  O  man,  thy  youth  and  learning  spent 

In  desart  land ;  my  muse  is  bold  to  say 
For  Rlorious  workcs  Christ  his  hath  hither  sent, 

Idke  that  great  work  of  Beaurrectlon  day.* 

Not  very  excellent  poesy,  cert^nly,  either  as  to  sense  or  measure ;  and 
we  may  safely  believe  that  the  worthy  minister  stood  higher  as  a  man 
than  his  panegyrist  as  a  bard. 

It  somewhat  surprised  me,  at  first,  that  Governor  Haynes,  who  was  a 
decorous  man  in  his  conduct,  and  a  great  respecter  of  age,  should  not 
have  applied  to  Mr.  Hooker  instead  of  Mr.  Stone,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
was  the  older  of  the  two.  But  I  subsequently  found  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstance  in  a  remark  which  Miss  Judith  Tailccoate  makes  in 
another  place,  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  gone  on  some  church  l)usiness  to 
Farmington.  The  Governor  accordingly  knocked  at  Mr.  Stone's  door, 
which  was  presently  opened  by  a  little  maid,  who  courtosiod  very  low  at 
seeing  the  illustrious  visitor.  On  learning  whom  he  wanted,  she  opened  a 
door  on  one  side  of  the  entry,  and  pointing  into  the  room,  said  timidly 
that  *the  master'  was  there.  John  Haynes  entered  and  found  the  good 
minister  busily  engaged  in  correcting  a  sermon  of  two  hours  in  length, 
wherewith  to  feed  his  hungry  flock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  lecture-day. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Stone,'  said  he.  *The  Lord  prosper  you  in  your 
holy  calling.' 

*The  Lord  be  with  you,  friend  Haynes,'  replied  the  minister.  'Enter 
and  be  seated.' 

*  Mr.  Stone,'  said  Governor  Haynes,  after  he  had  ensconced  himself  in 
a  huge  mahogany  chair,  *  the  Particular  Court  meets  to-day,  and  we  have 
one  very  serious  case  to  be  tried  before  it ;  a  case,  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
that  throws  much  scandal  upon  that  holy  truth  that  hath  been  so  long 
preached  in  this  backslidden  colony.  I  have  been  informed  that  a  simple 
man  named  Baggett  Egleston — not  a  lamb  of  the  flock,  I  believe,  for 
which  the  Lord  be  praised — that  this  man  hath  actually  given  away  his 
lawful  wife,  with  whom  he  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  by  holy 
Mr.  Hooker,  to  a  sinful  creature,  George  Tuckye  by  name;  also  th^ 
this  Tuckye  hath  got  speech  of  Goodwife  Egleston,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  her  to  the  agreement,  which  the  woman  had  strength  and 
wisdom  given  her  to  refuse  to  do.  Awful  as  the  matter  seemeth,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  verity,  for  Goodwife  Egleston  hath  herself  come 
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to  me  and  informed  me  of  the  afiair,  complaining  grievously,  and  with 
many  tears,  of  the  wickedness  and  unfeelingness  of  her  husband,  and  the 
beastly  impudence  of  this  Tuckye.  Now  I  have  dispatched  Constable 
John  Halls  after  Tuckye,  and  Constable  Thomas  Barbor  after  Egleston, 
to  bring  them  before  the  Court  where  we  shall  try  their  cases  this  day. 
But  it  seemeth  proper  that  you,  the  shepherd  of  these  erring  sheep, 
should  be  aware  of  their  straying,  so  that  you  may  converse  with  them, 
and  expound  unto  them  their  errors,  and,  if  the  tLing  be  possible,  lead 
them  to  repentance.  Wherefore  I  desire  that  you  would  appear  at  the 
Court  to-day,  where  a  room  shall  be  given  you  with  the  prisoners,  to  hold 
with  them,  I  trust,  profitable  and  editing  discourse.' 

The  Governor  having  finished  his  harangue,  the  good  minister  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  with  a  deep  and 
audible  sigh,  almost  a  groan.  *  O  Lord,  how  long,'  said  he,  ^  how  long 
shall  Thy  Word  be  preached  to  a  foolish  and  ungodly  generation,  who 
having  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not,  and  having  hearts  under- 
stand not?  How  have  they  hated  instruction  and  despised  reproof! 
But  I,  I  too,  must  bear  on  my  feeble  shoulders  much  of  the  guilt.  Alaa  I 
what  an  unfaithful  shepherd  have  I  been  to  the  sheep  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care  !  How  little  have  I  warned  and  instructed  them  !  How 
have  I  sought  mine  own  ease,  when  I  should  have  been  praying  for  my 
people! 

'  Well,*Govemor  Haynes,  dear  brother  in  the  Lord,  this  is  a  mournful 
instance  of  perverse  selfishness  in  the  one,  and  gross  desires  in  the  other, 
of  these  two  poor  creatures.  I  will  gladly  see  them  to-day,  and  use  the 
strength  which  shall  be  vouchsafed  me  in  trying  to  convince  them  of  their 
error,  and  showing  them  their  only  hope  of  for^veness.' 

Governor  Haynes,  having  fulfilled  his  mission,  now  withdrew,  and  the 
minister,  after  some  moments  of  sad  reflection,  resumed  the  writing  of 
his  sermon. 

George  Tuckye  was  already  sitting  sul|^ily  in  the  little  dark  cabin  which 
served  the  colony  as  a  jail,  and  Constable  Thomas  Barbor,  mounted  on 
his  old  gray  mare,  was  just  now  spurring  ofif  for  Windsor,  in  hot  search 
after  Ba^ett  Egleston.  The  doors  of  a  large  framed  and  boarded  build- 
ing, the  Connecticut  State  House  of  that  period,  were  soon  thrown  open, 
and  the  members  of  the  Particular  Court,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  plaintiff,  defendants,  witnesses,  and  spectators,  began  to  gather,  and 
then  take  their  seats.  Governor  Haynes  and  Mr.  Stone  came  in ;  a 
long  prayer  was  offered  by  the  latter;  and  the  Court,  thus  prepared, 
gravely  commenced  its  business.  The  deputies  were  six  in  number,  and 
the  jurymen  twelve ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  wishes  for  their  names,  may 
find  them  all  recorded  on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  page  of  the 
Public  Records  of  Connecticut. 

The  first  case  was  an  action  ifx  slander  by  Thomas  Sherwood  the  elder, 
against  Henry  Graye,  which  the  jury  decided  by  finding  for  the  plaintifi^  as 
it  ia  entered  on  the  Records,  *  costs  of  Court  and  dammages  twenty  pownd.' 

The  second  case  was  between  the  same  parties  on  another  count  of 
slander ;  and  here  again  Henry  Graye  was  cast  with  *  costs  of  Court  and 
dammages  fower  pownd.' 

Then  cune  a  third  action  for  slander,  by  the  same  calumniated  Thomas 
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Sherwood  the  elder,  against  Jeha  Burre  the  elder,  which  was  concluded 
by  the  jury  fining  Jehu  Burre  '  costs  of  Courts  and  dammages  fifteene 
pownd.' 

Jehu  Burre  the  elder  then  had  an  action  against  Thomas  Sherwood 
the  elder,  but  got  no  ^  dammages,'  and  no  further  satisfaction  than  a  round 
bill  of  costs. 

Thomas  Sherwood  the  elder  having  thus  triumphantly  vindicated  his 
reputation,  and  lined  his  pockets  with  thirty-nine  pounds  in  promises  to 
pay,  the  Court  proceeded  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  a  certain  deceased 
serving-man  of  one  Mr.  Parks.  While  a  smart  discussion  on  this  case 
was  going  forward,  some  individuals  who  were  gathered  outside  the  door 
had^  their  attention  directed  up  the  road  which  led  northward  toward 
Windsor.  A  gray  horse  was  coming  in  the  distance,  at  a  heavy  gallop ; 
but  whether  the  beast  was  bestridden  by  one  man  or  by  two,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  say.  All  looked  earnestly  and  in  silence,  until  old  Thomas 
Sherwood  broke  out :  *  That's  he.  I  know  the  mare.  I  should  be  sure 
of  her  among  a  thousand,  for  I  raised  her  myself.  I  can  tell  her  by  her 
carrying  her  tail  so  much  to  one  side,  and  wisping  it  as  she  jumps.  It 
was  something  peculiar  about  that  beast ;  I  never  seed  it  in  any  ower.' 

*  Yes,  it 'she,  sure  enough,'  repeated  one  after  another. 

*  But  where  is  Baggett  ? '  asked  one.    *  He  has  n't  got  him.' 

*0h,  Baggett  is  a  little  fellow,  you  know ;  you  could  n't  see  him  behind 
big  Thomas  Barbor.  And  do  n't  you  see  ?  There  is  one  of  his  feet 
poking  out  on  one  side.  Yes !  he  has  him,  I'll  warrant.  He  wouldn't 
come  back  without  him.' 

As  the  group  discussed  the  matter,  on  came  the  gray  horse,  galloping, 
galloping ;  down  it  went  into  a  little  valley ;  up  it  came  on  tbe  nearer 
side  :  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Constable  Barbor,  riding  like  one  of 
Cromwell's  troopers,  with  little  Baggett  f^leston  strapped  hard  and  fast 
at  his  back.  On  he  came ;  he  pulled  up  at  a  post ;  silently  and  gravely 
he  untied  his  prisoner  and  allowed  him  to  dismount ;  then  springing  off 
himself,  he  took  him  by  the  collar  of  his  doublet,  and  marched  him  into 
the  State  House.  By  this  time  the  Court  had  settled  the  case  on  which 
it  had  last  been  engaged,  and  had  decided,  as  the  record  preserves  it,  that 
^  Nath  :  Dickenson  and  Tho :  Coleman  are  to  take  a  particular  accompte 
of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Parks'  man  deceased,  and  bring  yt  to  the  Court ;  and 
for  the  wages  due  to  him,  it  may  be  respited  vntill  we  heare  from  Mr. 
Parks,  or  his  returne.' 

Everything  being  ready,  George  Tuckye  was  brought  from  the  jail,  and 
the  two  chap-fallen  prisoners  found  themselves  in  face  of  the  awftil  array 
of  Governor,  Deputies,  and  Jury.  As  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  case,  we  will  not  trouble  him  with  the  evidence ;  we  will  only 
present  him  with  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Mary  Tailecoate,  de- 
scribing in  her  quaint  way  the  conduct  of  the  two  principal  witnesses : 

*Groodwife  Egleston,'  says  the  letter,  *did  give  her  witnesse  righte 
heartily  against  George  Tuckye,  throwing  all  y*  blame  upon  him ;  but 
sed  not  one  word  with  wiUingness  against  her  husbande,  ciying  and 
weeping  most  lamentably  that  ever  shee  should  have  brought  him  intoe 
trubie.  Indeed,  brother  Jonathan,  who  was  att  y*  Court,  tells  us  that  it 
was  right  worthy  of  laughter  to  heare  her  take  on  soe,  when  all  did 
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know  how  shee  flouta  and  abuses  him  att  his  own  howse,  making  it  some- 
times as  unhappy  for  him  as  shee  can.  But,  as  my  sister  Judith  wittily 
wrote  you  in  a  former  letter,  her  loue  seemeth  to  bee  of  an  intermittent 
kinde.' 

'Deacon  Gybbins,*  oontmues  Miss  Mary,  'when  hee  gave  his  witnesse, 
sed  that  att  the  time  hee  informed  Baggett  of  the  afiair  of  Goodwife 
Egleston  and  C^rge  Tuckye,  hee  did  pray  that  Baggett  might  be  gruided 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord;  but  now  it  did  appeare  to  him  that  hee  had 
been  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Sathan,  which  was  meere  foolishness. 
The  deacon  did  almost  weepe  when  hee  spake  this,  as  thinking  that  he 
was  much  to  blame  for  the  matter;  for  that,  he  sed,  he  should  have 
watched  himself  over  Baggett's  course,  whose  simpleness  and  want  of 
knowledge  all  were  aware  of.' 

Good  Deacon  Gybbins  I 

The  facts  having  all  been  made  known  to  the  Court,  the  Governor 
addressed  a  very  brief  and,  as  everybody  thought,  a  very  excellent  speech 
to  the  jury.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he, '  this  is  a  case  veiy  much  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  judge  what  action  to  take  upon 
it  Questionless  it  is  known  to  you  all  diat  the  wife  of  Groodman  Egle- 
ston is  a  woman  of  sharp  and  unnily  temper,  that  putteth  forth  little 
effort,  in  general,  to  make  her  husband^s  life  a  happy  one.  Yet  is  this  no 
excuse  for  such  an  unlawful  and  unheard-of  proceeding  as  the  giving  away 
of  his  legal  spouse  to  another  man,  while  himself  is  yet  alive.  His  prin- 
cipal excuse  lies  in  this,  that  he  is  clearly  a  man  of  small  learning  and 
veiy  mean  and  inconsiderable  intellects,  and  also  mournfully  ignorant  of 
the  requirements  of  morality  and  religion.  This  last,  indeed,  is  verily  a 
crime  in  the  prisoner ;  but  likewise  is  it  an  exceedingly  pitiable  misfor- 
tone.  He  hath  done  wickedly,  more  through  ignorance  than  malice.  I 
would  advise,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stone  be  requested  to  admonish  him, 
and  that,  as  punishment,  some  light  fine  be  put  upon  him. 

'As  for  the  other  prisoner,  George  Tuckye,  he  also  is  a  num  of  no 
learning,  and  very  ignorant  of  religion.  He  too  hath  sinned  through 
ignorance  and  stupidity ;  and,  in  part,  hath  been  led  away  by  the  foolish 
counsels  and  assertions  of  Egleston.  Still,  as  he  hath  been  guilty  of 
pressing  the  matter  upon  Goodwife  Egleston,  and  importuning  her  to  so 
great  a  scandal  and  sin,  I  advise  that  he  too  should  be  admonished  and 
bear  a  fine.  Gentlemen,  you  may  now  consult  and  pronounce  your 
judgment' 

fte  opinions  of  the  jury,  it  may  be  supposed,  agreed  in  essence  with 
the  Governor's ;  and  they  soon  brought  in  their  decision,  as  recorded  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Records : 

<  Baggett  Egleston,  for  bequething  his  wife  to  a  young  man,  is  fyned 
20f. 

'George  Tudcye,  for  his  misdemeanor  in  words  to  Egleston's  wife,  is 
iyned  40^.,  and  to  be  bownd  to  his  good  behauior,  and  to  appeare  the 
next  Court. 

'Tho:  Ford  acknowledgeth  himself  to  be  bownde  in  xL  to  this  Com- 
monwelth,  and  George  Tuckye  in  20/.,  that  the  said  George  shall  appear 
at  the  neart  Court,  and  keepe  good  behauior  in  the  meane  season.' 

The  Court  now  proceeded  to  other  business,  while  the  two  prisoners 
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were  led  back  to  jail,  to  receive  the  dreadful  admonition.  In  wo-begone 
silence,  amidst  that  twilight  gloom,  they  sat  down  on  the  rude  bench  pro- 
vided for  inmates  of  the  building,  and  waited  in  fear  and  trembling. 
Presently  a  hand  was  heard  on  the  door ;  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it ; 
it  opened ;  the  tall  form  of  Mr.  Stone  appeared  in  strong  relief  against  the 
outer  light ;  the  door  slowly  closed,  and  he  was  with  them  alone.  They 
both  arose  from  their  lowly  seat  as  he  approached,  and  made  him  a  hum- 
ble obeisance.  The  minister  waited  till  his  eyes  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light  of  the  room,  so  that  he  could  watch  the  faces  of  the  two 
culprits,  when  in  a  kind  and  pitying,  yet  solemn  and  commanding  tone, 
he  thus  addressed  them : 

'  My  poor  children,  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  grave  offence  against  the 
laws  of  this  colony,  and,  more  dreadful  still,  against  the  laws  of  God. 
Thou,  George  Tuckye,  sinful  worm  that  thou  art,  hast  broken  the  holy 
tenth  commandment,  in  that  thou  hast  coveted  thy  neighbor's  wife. 
You  coveted  her  before  you  knew  that  he  was  willing  to  part  with  her, 
and  it  was  your  coveting  in  a  measure  which  led  this  simple  man  to 
make  his  foolish  and  sinful  offer.  You  have  verily  sinned  and  done 
wickedly,  and  it  becomes  you  to  apply  for  mercy  to  Him  who  is  gracious 
and  will  abundantly  pardon.  The  peril  which  you  have  escaped,  not  by 
your  own  might  and  wisdom,  but  by  the  virtue  of  another,  even  her 
whom  in  your  folly  you  tried  to  persuade  to  evil,  has  been  fearful.  Had 
you  succeeded,  your  life  would  have  been  required  by  our  just  law,  and 
your  spirit,  unless  purified  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  would  have  passed 
into  eternity  under  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Your  ignorance  has 
been  one  cause  of  your  crime,  but,  while  I  also  must  cover  my  soul  with 
sackcloth  for  this,  you  too  are  not  freed  from  guilt.  Where  have  you 
been  on  the  days  when  Zion  was  holding  her  solemn  feasts?  E[ave  your 
feet  been  in  the  sanctuary  ?  Have  we  beheld  your  face  in  the  Lord's 
oourts  ?  Alas  I  how  seldom !  Your  chosen  ones  have  been  among  the 
profane,  among  those  who  know  not  how  to  sing  the  Lord's  «ong,  but 
whose  voices  are  lifted  up  in  the  foolish  songs  of  worldly  merriment. 
Cease,  I  beseech  you,  from  these  evil  ways,  and  come  up  and  abide  in  the 
tabernacle,  even  in  the  holy  hill  of  the  Lord. 

*•  And  you,  Baggett  Egleston,  what  I  have  said  to  your  companion  in 
this  folly  belongs  also  to  you.  But  what  can  I  say  to  a  man  who  will 
so  lightly  cast  away  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  surrender  her  into  the 
ban^  of  a  stranger?  Do  you  not  know  that  what  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether no  man  may  put  asunder  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  wife  is 
bound  to  her  husband  so  long  as  she  liveth,  and  that  he  is  commanded 
to  love  her  even  as  himself?  These  are  the  words  of  the  Volume  of 
Truth ;  but  how  fearfully  have  you  gone  astray  from  them  I  In  this,  as 
in  all  your  life,  you  have  said  unto  your  Creator,  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways.'  Beware,  lest  at  the  hist  day  Hb 
abo  bid  yon  depart  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  But  I  am  willing  to  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  to  believe 
that  from  this  time  you  will  be  no  more  like  the  brutish  man  who  know- 
eth  not^  and  the  fool  who  understandeth  not,  but  like  those  who  rejoice 
all  the  day  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  be  exalted  in  Hib 
righteonsncBB.    Go  now  to  thy  home;  salute  gently  the  wife  of  thy 
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bosom ;  love  her  even  as  thj  own  soul ;  and  seek  in  her  company  for 
that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

*  And  thou,  George  Tuckje,  go  also  to  thy  home,  not  forgetting  the 
warning  which  hath  been  b^towed  upon  thee,  but  remembering  it  to  thy 
everlasting  edification.  May  the  Loan  follow  you  both,  and  be  your  eter- 
nal Shepherd,  leading  you  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name's 
sake.    Amen ! ' 

Mr.  Stone  paused,  and  a  solemn  silence  ensued,  only  broken  by  a  few 
stifled  sobs  from  poor  Ba^ett,  which  showed  how  deeply  his  feelings  had 
been  touched  by  this  Scriptural  discourse.  The  minister's  very  heart  re- 
joiced at  these  sounds,  and,  as  he  turned  away  and  opened  the  door,  he 
silently  prayed  that  what  he  had  spoken  might  be  as  that  bread  which, 
being  thrown  upon  the  waters,  is  found  again.  As  they  came  out,  one 
by  one,  the  last  beams  of  the  dying  day  fell  softly  on  the  tearful  cheeks 
of  Baggett  Egleston  and  the  sobered  countenance  of  George  Tudkye. 
The  former  hastened  home  with  a  quick  yet  soft  step,  Uke  that  of  one 
who,  with  a  full  heart,  seeks  for  the  joy  of  pardon  and  recondliatbn. 
The  latter  also  walked  quietly  away,  with  a  look  of  thoughtfidness  that 
had  seldom  hitherto  been  seen  on  his  round  and  florid  visage. 

^I  must  endeavor  to  see  Goodwife  £g]eston,'  s^d  Mr.  Stone  to  himself; 
'perhaps  all  these  wandering  sheep  may  yet  be  brought  into  the  fold  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.' 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Baggett  Egleston ;  and  my  indefatigable  Mend, 
Mr.  Tailecoate,  assures  me  that  he  has  been  able  to  find  nothing  further 
of  it  in  any  letter,  manuscript,  or  record  whatever. 


HKW-TEAB's   C0MFUMENT8  TO   •••.••**•«•    OV   WASHINGTON. 

Yc  HanaionB,  Palaces,  and  Halls, 

By  broad  Potomac*!  wsten  I 
la  there,  within  your  atatalv  walla, 

Among  Ck>Iumbia*s  daugntera, 
la  there,  in  ftahion'a  gathered  glare, 

Or  damsel,  wife,  or  fidry, 
Whose  charms  may  yeniure  to  compare 

With  those  of  Ellsh  Maet  T 

Borne  years  have  passed  since  beamed  on  me 

Those eyea  of  ^aoye-lilce'  sweetness; 
Timers  mingled  scenes  of  grief  and  glee 

Hare  sped  with  winged  fleetness; 
Tei  of  the  yisions  fair  and  bright, 

That  Memory  holda  most  chair, 
Iliere^s  none  that  aheds  a  softer  light 

Than  that  of  Ellim  Maet. 

Then,  Lady !  let  a  friend  sincere 

A  New  Year'a  blessing  send  thee ; 
Yes,  through  thy  ftiture  lifers  career, 

Lore,  hope,  and  joy  attend  theel 
Earth>8  erery  puroat  good  be  thine  I 

Of  all  its  ilia  be  wary: 
Thy  heart  be  rirtue's  chosen  shrine! 

God  bless  thee,  Ellim  Makt  I 

Z.  Babtow  8*09T 
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PART    I. 

•Par  in  a  wild  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  h^irinit  grew ; 
The  moiis  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
Hit  food  the  fruita,  hiB  drink  the  crystal  well  ; 
Remote  from  men.  w^ith  God  he  passed  the  days, 
Prayer  all  hu  business,  all  hia  pleasure  praise.' 

Farnbi.!.. 

Some  two  miles  to  the  north  of  New-England's  •  City  of  Elms'  two 
branches  of  the  Green  Mountains  abruptly  terminate,  and  with  their 
majestic  fronts  elevated  far  above  the  surrounding  country,  frown  in  lofty 
grandeur  upon  the  httle  city  which  lies  spread  out  at  their  feet.  They 
are  familiarly  known  as  East  and  West  Rock.  Both  are  exceedingly 
wild  and  picturesque  in  scenery  and  appearance  in  the  distance,  as  well 
as  upon  closer  view. 

^  East  Rock,'  as  it  is  called,  in  days  gone  by  has  witnessed  many  a  fear- 
ful adventure,  in  those  perilous  times  when  our  fore&thers  broke  into  the 
wilderness ;  and  now  in  these  *  piping  times  of  peace,'  the  softer  arts  of 
pleasure  have  selected  this  as  a  favorite  haunt  for  frolic  and  pastime. 
But  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  its  top  was  covered  with  the 
thick  wood  of  the  forest,  and  over  the  spot  where  many  a  fair  foot  has 
since  trodden,  the  wild  beasts,  retreating  before  the  rapid  advances  of  the 
white  man  upon  the  more  productive  plains  below,  roamed  the  undisputed 
lords  of  the  soiL  There  among  the  protecting  shrubbery  of  the  mountain, 
they  had  taken  up  their  abode  —  their  last  abiding  place,  prior  to  their 
final  extermination. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  even,  the  summit  of  the  rock 
was  almost  inaccessible,  and  indeed  it  offered  few  attractions ;  a  few 
berries,  or  indifferent  fruits,  together  with  the  chance  of  entrapping  some 
of  the  game  with  which  the  place  abounded,  were  the  only  inducements 
for  climbing  a  rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  ascent.  Consequently 
it  had  few  visitors.  Now  and  then  a  stranger,  attracted  by  the  romantic 
and  picturesque  view  which  the  rock  presents  at  a  distance,  found  his 
way  to  the  top ;  or,  perhaps,  occasionally  a  band  of  hardy  College 
students  ventured  to  climb  the  steep  and  rugged  sides,  sometimes  for 
exercise  merely,  but  more  frequently  in  quest  of  game.  With  these 
exceptions  it  was  rarely  >isited;  and  many  were  they  who  daily,  for 
scores  of  years,  had  seen  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  fell  upon  the 
eastern  summit,  and  watched  them  till  they  died  away  and  disappeared 
beyond  the  western  hills,  who  had  never  felt  a  curiosity  to  visit  these 
two  romantic  spots. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  a  party  of  students  would  sometimes 


*  PoiiTioiiB  of  the  opening  part  of  this  aeries  appeared  eeveral  years  ago  in  the  ^  Soothem 
LitOfBry  Meflsenger.*— R.  8. 
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find  their  way  to  the  summit.  On  one  of  these  occaflions,  I  was  one  of 
the  number.  After  much  exertion  we  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
top ;  when,  more  fatigued  than  the  rest  of  my  companions,  and  leaving 
them  to  continue  their  way  in  search  of  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  I 
seated  myself  upon  a  slight  projection  of  the  rock,  which  commanded  a 
most  imposing  view  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  the 
smooth  sheet  of  water  stretching  for  miles  to  the  south.  My  thoughts 
were  soon  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  great  map  of  nature  which 
lay  spread  out  before  me,  and  I  became  lost  to  m3r8e]f  and  to  everything 
around,  until  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice  apparently  near 
by.  On  raising  my  eyes,  they  encountered  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose 
very  appearance  told  but  too  well  that  old  age  had  not  passed  him  by 
in  vain,  while  his  withered  face  plainly  showed  that  care  had  left  no 
wrinkle  unformed.  A  few  snowy  locks,  carelessly  scattered  over  his  high 
commanding  forehead,  and  his  long  frosty  beard,  resting  upon  his  now 
sunken  breast,  gave  to  him  quite  the  appearance  of  a  ^  patriarch  of  the 
olden  time.'  A  long  garment  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  which  encircled  his 
shoulders  and  extended  to  his  feet,  was  his  only  covering.  His  head  was 
entirely  bare  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  hairs  of  which  time 
had  not  yet  robbed  him,  and  even  these  the  rude  wind  seemed  delighted 
to  rnfBe  in  sportive  mockery.  A  soft;,  melancholy  smile  played  upon  his 
thin,  pale  lips,  while  his  mild  blue  eye  sparkled  with  a  meek  benevolence 
that  entirely  divested  him  of  that  misanthropic  appearance  with  which 
his  general  bearing  would  naturally  strike  the  beholder. 

I^pired  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration  for  the  venerable  per- 
sonage who  stood  before  me,  I  immediately  arose,  and  bowed  to  the  old 
man^s  salutation,  who  thus  addressed  me  : 

'  Young  man,  the  seat  from  which  you  have  just  arisen,  is  a  favorite 
seat  of  mine.  For  many  long  years  have  I  sat  upon  it,  and  gazed  with 
rapture  upon  the  lovely  prospect  that  now  meets  your  view.  But  my 
eye  begins  to  grow  dim  ;  its  sight  falls  within  half  its  former  distance, 
and  the  delight  I  once  felt  in  sitting  there  is  fast  receding  from  the 
reality  of  the  present  into  the  memory  of  the  past.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  you  interested  in  scenes  which  have  so  long  captivated 
me  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  you.  But  I  will  not  now  intrude 
upon  your  time.  The  sound  of  that  bell  (which  I  never  fail  to  note,  for 
I  was  once  obedient  to  its  call)  admonishes  you  that  you  have  already 
delayed  too  long.  Go  then,  but  meet  me  here  this  day  week.  Till  then, 
my  son,  God  bless  you.' 

Thus  saying,  he  immediately  disappeared  among  the  thick  foliage, 
which  concealed  him  from  my  view.  I  would  willingly  have  incurred  flbe 
penalty  for  being  absent  from  my  college  exercise,  if  I  could  only  have 
followed  him ;  but  his  dignified  yet  kind  dismissal  of  me  forbade  the 
thought. 

Too  much  occupied  with  my  own  reflections  to  have  any  desire  to 
rejoin  my  companions,  I  wound  my  way  slowly  down  the  rock,  and  pro- 
ceeded homeward  alone.  Many  were  the  conjectures  that  crowded  upon 
my  mind  concerning  the  strange  being  with  whom  I  had  thus  singularly 
become  acquainted.  His  marked  eccentricity,  and  the  evident  pleasure 
which  the  simple  fact  of  my  having  taken  his  fstvorite  seat  had  given 
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him,  besides  the  interest  he  had  manifested  toward  me  at  -first  sight,  all 
conspired  to  fill  me  with  an  eager  curiositj  to  learn  more  of  his  history. 
My  venerable  Mend's  parting  charge,  however,  compelled  me  to  remain 
another  week  in  suspense,  before  I  could  obtain  any  further  clue  to  his 
character.  I  indeed  related  my  adventure  to  some  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants in  the  city,  but  all  I  could  learn  fi-om  them  was,  that  an  individual 
each  as  I  described  had  existed  for  many  years,  solitary  and  alone,  some- 
where in  that  vicinity ;  and  that  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  by 
those  who  had  accidentally  crossed  his  path,  to  draw  from  him  some  ac- 
count of  himself;  but  all  their  advances  were  met  by  him  with  the  most 
determined  silence. 

My  week's  probation  was  at  length  ended,  and  early  in  the  day,  with 
curiosity  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  started  for  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting.  • 

On  arriving  at  the  spot,  I  found  its  sole  inhabitant  quietly  seated  upon 
the  very  projection  of  the  rock  already  described ;  and  so  engaged  was 
he  in  contemplating  the  prospect  before  him,  that  my  approach  was  un- 
heeded, until  I  aroused  him  from  his  reverie  by  the  salutation,  '  Grood 
morning,  Father.'  On  hearing  my  voice  he  turned  quickly  around,  arose, 
and  extending  to  me  his  emaciated  hand,  he  seized  mine,  and  said : 

*  Good  morning,  my  son ;  you  have  kept  your  appointment  well.  I 
have  been  here  some  time,  but  was  not  expecting  you  so  soon.  I  am,  how- 
ever, glad  to  see  you.     Come  with  me  to  my  abode.' 

He  then  led  the  way  by  a  long,  circuitous  path,  until  we  came  to  what 
at  the  first  glance  seemed  a  large  pile  of  stones,  so  concealed  was  it  by  the 
surrounding  shrubbery ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  appeared  to  have 
been  thrown  together  with  some  slight  regard  to  regularity.  A  square 
was  undoubtedly  the  form  in  which  Qiey  were  originally  intended  to  be 
placed,  but  the  scale  and  the  plummet  could  never  have  been  called  into 
exercise  in  the  structure  of  the  pile.  As  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  walls 
were  about  five  feet  in  height,  inclosing  a  space  of  about  fifteen  feet  square. 
The  crevices  between  the  stones  were  filled  with  leaves  and  turf,  so  thickly 
applied  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  light  from  without.  Over  the  top  were 
placed  branches  of  trees,  rudely  thrown  on,  and  over  these  leaves  and  turf^ 
the  same  as  on  the  sides.  A  single  opening  in  the  top  served  both  to 
admit  the  light,  and  for  a  chimney  through  which  the  smoke  might  pass. 
On  the  south  side  was  a  narrow  entrance,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  one 
person  at  a  time.     As  we  approached  it,  the  old  man  remarked : 

*  This  is  the  only  shelter  I  have  had  for  the  last  sixty  years :  alone  and 
unmolested  have  I  lived  three  fourths  of  my  days  under  that  rude  mass. 
No  other  human  being  has  ever  seen  the  inside  of  thcs^  walls.  Many 
have  stood  and  gazed  with  inquiring  eye  upon  the  exterior,  but  no  one  has 
ever  ventured  within.  My  manner  has  seemed  to  inspire  all  intruders 
with  a  sort  of  mysterious  dread,  as  well  of  this  place  as  of  its  occupant ; 
and  even  to  me  the  place  appears  charmed.  But  now,  as  I  am  about  to 
admit  for  the  first  time  a  stranger,  the  spell  seems  to  be  breaking  away. 
It  is  well:  sooner  or  later  I  must  leave  this  earthly  tenement,  and  I 
already  feel  that  the  time  for  which  I  am  yet  to  occupy  it  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close ;  but  I  had  long  since  determined,  that  ere  that  period  should 
arrive,  I  would  hold  converse  with  at  least  one  of  my  race.    Fortunately, 
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I  met  with  you  when  this  feeling  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  I  then 
resolved  to  commit  to  jou  some  circumstances  of  my  fife  whidi  have  hith- 
erto been  known  only  to  myself/ 

We  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  and  the  old  man,  falling  down 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  dragged  himself  slowly  through  the  hole. 
FoUowing  his  example,  I  soon  found  myself  within  his  abode.  Instinct- 
ively my  eyes  wandered  throughout  the  whole  apartment  On  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance  I  discovered  a  large  box,  rudely  constructed  from 
rough,  unplaned  boards.  In  one  comer  lay  a  heap  of  dry  leaves,  which 
I  took  for  the  bed  of  the  solitary  tenant ;  in  another  was  a  spring  of  liv- 
ing water,  from  which  the  old  man  slaked  his  thirst,  and  immediately 
over  it  hung  a  gourd — his  only  drinking  cup.  In  the  centre,  and  directly 
nnder  the  opening  in  the  roo^  lay  a  pile  of  dying  embers ;  near  by  was 
a  laige  flat  stone,  which  served  for  a  seat  To  Hm  the  old  man  pointed, 
and  bidding  me  ^be  seated,'  he  threw  himself  down  upon  his  bed  of 
leaves,  and  commenced  as  follows : 

*  You,  my  young  friend,  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  have  spoken  for 
many  years.  The  world  I  have  shunned,  and  it  in  turn  has  avoided  me. 
My  only  companions  have  been  the  wild  beasts,  with  whom  I  have  lived 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  constituted  my  only  food,  and  the  pure  water  from  yon- 
der spring,  which  never  dries,  ray  only  drink.  Thus  have  I  lived,  neither 
knowing  nor  being  known.  But  now  I  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  coming 
upon  me ;  my  pulse  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  feeble ;  the  sands 
of  life  are  fast  ebbing  away,  and  I  wish,  before  I  die,  to  communicate  to 
some  one  a  portion  of  my  past  history.  If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  lis- 
ten to  me,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  go,  and  leave  me  to  myself.  I  do  not  wish 
to  impose  any  tax  upon  your  time  or  patience.  But  if  you  are  inclined 
to  remain  and  listen  to  my  narrative,  which  shall  be  very  brief^ — for  the 
events  of  my  Ufe  have  been  few,  and  those  but  little  varied, — you  will  afford 
me  much  gratification.'    He  paused  for  me  to  reply. 

Thanking  him  for  thus  honoring  me  with  his  confidence,  I  assured  him 
that  it  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and  that  nothing 
which  he  might  say  could  be  in  any  way  uninteresting  or  tedious  to  me. 
He  seemed  pleased,  and  proceeded. 


TH£     7BAB      O?      A    OB. 


Why  should  the  aspect  of  the  Tale  of  years 
Baaish  thy  smiles  ?    Imports  it  much,  1  pray. 
How  dark  the  path  that  leads  thee  lo  the  day  ? 
fio,  all  thine  own  yon  gatherinc?  doud  of  fears, 
So,  aU  thine  own  the  mist  of  falllug  tears, 
Weeping  around  the  portals  of  the  way 
From  thu  world,  ftill  of  beautiM  decay, 
Unto  the  lasting  light  of  purer  spheres  I 
What  doat  thou  long  for  most  T  what  most  lament  f 
If  perfect  love— if  youth  and  beauty  spent ; 
And  thy  companion-spirits  too  soon  rent 
From  thy  sad  heart  —  behold  the  road  to  aU  I 
Oh  I  let  not  then  that  gracious  gloom  appal. 
When  first  its  shadows  round  thy  footsteps  fall. 
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THE     Indian's     lament 


■  T    c.    a.    HATaVS 


Thesx  was  a  time,  ('twas  many  a  year  ago,) 

Mlieo,  as  tradition  says,  upon  the  shores 

Far  eastward  where  the  great  Athintic  waves 

Keep  up  their  solemn  and  majestic  moan, 

llieir  lengthened  dirge  above  the  Indian's  grave  ; 

There  was  a  time,  when  through  the  silent  shades 

Of  immemorial  forests,  and  upon  the  hills 

Where  roamed  unsought  and  undisturbed  the  deer; 

And  on  the  rivers  where  no  form  was  seen  • 

Save  the  swift  gliding  of  the  light  canoe  ; 

That  not,  of  all  the  millions  who  now  tread 

Upon  the  dust  of  our  departed  sires. 

And  pass  their  graves  without  a  generous  tear, 

One  smgle  foot  profaned  the  hallowed  sod  1 

How  is  it  changed !    The  tall,  majestic  pines, 

And  rugged  oaks,  whose  venerable  heads, 

Uplifted,  felt  the  shock  of  direful  storms 

Beat  on  them  pitcouslj,  and  through  countless,  years 

Heard  the  swift  winds  miJce  music  in  their  boughs^ 

Felt  one  by  one  the  keen,  destroying  axe 

Lay  bare  their  sinews,  eat  into  tlieir  hearts, 

When  with  a  groan  profound  each  bent  his  head. 

And  stretch'd  his  giant  fonn  upon  the  ground. 

And  you,  ye  mountains  !  on  whom  now  I  stand 

And  *  feel  myself  exalted ! '  must  thy  TrrAir  sons, 

Who  for  long  time  have  stood  the  test  of  storms. 

And  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun, 

Bow  their  majestic  heads  before  the  march 

Of  this  triumphant  race,  as  wheaten  fields 

Fall  prone  before  the  valor  of  the  gale  ? 

And  you,  cerulean  skies  I  must  your  bright  hues. 

Profound  and  clear,  types  of  infinity, 

Be  stained  by  impure  smoke,  and  all  thy  orbs 

Seem  dull  and  senseless  to  unseeing  eyes  t 

Te  moving  clouds  1  that,  like  soul-laden  thoughts^ 
Collect  and  burst  in  agony  of  utterance  ! 
No  more  thy  floods  shall  send  a  vital  thrill 
Through  every  nerve  of  these  belov'd  old  oaks ! 
No  more  thy  thunders  shake  their  tranced  tops. 
Held  mute  beneath  thy  majesty  and  might ! 
No  more  thy  vengeful  lightnings  play  around 
llieir  naked  heads,  or  scathe  their  rugged  sides ! 
One  destmy  is  ours  I    Too  free  to  breathe 
In  crowded  cities,  pestilential  gales, 
We,  *  hand  in  hand,  with  solemn  steps  and  slow/ 
Beftx-e  the  innumerable  caravan  march  on. 
Till  not  of  either  race  one  trace  remains  ; 
While  in  the  West,  the  great  Pacific  waves 
Shall  chant  responsive  to  its  sister  sea 
One  solenm  diige,  until  the  end  of  time. 
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W^i  SSmifcum  /log-ltaff. 

A  FABIILT  NEW8PAPEB,  DESIGNED  FOR  GENERAL  CIRKELATION,  AND  SUITABLB 

TO  ALL  TASTES. 
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VOL.    III. 


JANUARY    1.    ISfil. 


No.  1. 


WA08TAVV,    BoiTOJi. 


CIRKELATE 


The  Staff  will  Go  On! — 
It  gives  us  the  most  adequate  satis- 
faction to  state,  that  *  Tfu  Staff ' 
now  rides  onto  the  topmost  wave 
of  popUar  community.  Many  was 
afear'd,  (and  rightly  afear'd,)  after 
reading  the  ^Kedrd'*  that  the  Editor 
wrote,  that  we  was  a-going  to  stop 
our  cirkelation.  But  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  'The  Stafi;'  after  that 
dockument  appeared,  was  surprisin' ; 
it  was  more — it  was  not  at  all  ex- 
pected by  us.  Friends  come  in  to 
see  us.  *Is  that  90^  said  they — 
Hhat  about  *  The  Staff?'  Be  you 
a-goin'  to  quit  it  ?  Who  'd  'a  thunk 
it!'  To  ^  which  queeries  we  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  that  we  was 
a-goink  to  quit  the  paper.  '  What 
fori'  asked  some.  '  See  our  Eeard,' 
said  we,  with  silent  dignity.  And 
they  went  away,  'most  all  of  'em ; 
and  they  seemed  sorry  when  they 
done  so.  Next  morning  we  had  four 
piles  of  hemlock  barck,  a  quintal  of 
Long-Island  putty,  five  pound  of  live 
geese-feathers,  six  bushels  of  dried 
apples,  seventeen  punkins,  one  load 
of  south-side  clams,  and  a  little  of 
'most  all  other  agricultural  producks, 
besdde  some  store-pay,  brought  to 
our  residens,  and  dumped  on  the  floor 
together.   The  man  who  paid  us  bad 

VOU   XJCXVIL 


grits  come  and  took  'em  away,  and 
sent  us  good  ones,  and  said  he  was 
sorry  he  done  so.  In  fack,  our 
back-subscribers  all  paid — and  our 
receipt-book  now  show  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  Our  post-rider,  when  he 
was  a-coming  back  from  deliverin' 
Sta£i  in  the  ked'ntry,  was  hailed 
by  as  many  subscribers  as  if  he  was 
a-blowink  his  horn  all  the  way  re- 
turnin',  instead  of  goin'.  He  says 
he  never  see  more  interest  felt  for 
the  progress  of  our  issoo.  Seven 
new  subscribers  to-once-t  put  down 
their  names  at  Babylon,  ten  at  Hetch- 
abonnuck,  four  at  Pequog,  three  at 
Old-Man's,  one  at  Mount  Misery, 
and  two  at  Hungry-Harbor,  and 
some  in  other  places ;  and  they  are 
waitin'  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Jeri- 
cho. So,  seeing  that  we  have  not 
labored  in  vain,  we  shall  more  and 
more,  in  our  columes,  aim  to  do 
good,  promote  virtue,  a  sound  cur- 
rency, uproot  vice,  and  cultivate 
good  literature,  (particularly  style^ 
which  is  much  neglected,)  fine  arts, 
music,  poetry,  and  correct  political 
principles,  on  the  platform  of  Nine- 
ty-Eight. Thanks  1  friends,  thanks ! 
This  is  indeed  truly  encouraging.  A 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New- 
Year! 
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We  are  requested  to  give 
publicity  to  the  following  letters 
which  lately  passed  between  Mr.  V. 
Slippery  Ellum  and  his  constitu- 
ents: 

^Bunkum,  J^ovember  19, 1850. 

*DKAft  Sir:  Learning  that  you  are  a  candi- 
date for  the  otBca  of  Land  Commissioner  In  this 
town,  before  we  con  give  to  yoa  our  sangiiinary 
eodperalion  and  support,  we  demand  of  yoa 
an  oxplictt  reply  to  ttie  enclosed  questions: 

*  I.  Would  you,  if  elected,  fto  for  selling  the 
town  lands  for  purposes  of  eddication,  ur  would 
you  not  ? 

*  II.  Would  you  go  for  fencing  in  those  lands, 
thus  excludink  the  poor  man*a  cow,  or  would 
you  not? 

*  III.  Would  you  keep  the  rooas-bonker  flsh- 
ing^ounds  free  and  open,  as  they  have  been, 
or  would  you  not  f 

*  IV.  Would  you  peiBonally  labor  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  the  soft  clams  of  Hungry- 
Harbor  In  the  markets  of  the  world,  oomii^ 
to  tidewater,  or  would  you  not  T 

^  By  replying  to  the  aboTe,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  yours  truly, 

A.  Smith,     ) 

B.  Johnson,  >  Ck>mmltte«. 

C.  Trohson,  ) 

R  E  P  L  T, 

*Bunkuiih  JVovMi&er  13, 1850. 

*6entlbmkn:  Your  letter  of  yesterday  has 
been  duly  handed  to  me,  and  I  always  hold  my- 
self ready  to  give  my  fellow-cltisens  satisfiiction 
on  those  or  any  other  points  which  they  choose 
to  put  to  me.  I  therefore  expIiciUy  and  with- 
out tergiversation  respond : 

^  I.  With  reference  to  the  town  lands :  Some 
■people  thinks  they  ought  to  be  sold  for  purposes 
of  eddicaUon,  and  some  do  not.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  In  my  mind,  and  a  very  delicate 
Siestion  to  decide  upon,  whether  more  tblnk 
ev  had  ought  to,  or  whether  more  think  they 
had  ought  to  not.  But  the  case  is  within  a  very 
short  compass.  With  all  mv  heart  I  go  for  the 
principles  of  eddication,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with  any  other  principles.  So  far  as  the 
sale  of  the  town  lands  agreea  with  the  principles 
of  the  first  part,  and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
other  principles  referred  to,  so  far,  gentlemen, 
rest  sasured,  on  the  honor  of  a  man,  that  you 
can  put  vour  flnger  upon  me  and  flnd  me.  I 
shall  neither  be  found  putting  a  bar  on  eddica- 
tion, or  cramming  it  down  the  throats  of  those 
who  do  not  want  to  learn.  The  first  would  be 
contrary  to  the  intelligence  of  American  citizens, 
and  the  second  rank  tyranny,  for  which  we  are 
not  prepared.  Draw  a  straight  line,  gentlemen, 
with  no  curve  into  it,  representing  the  direct 
line  of  dutr,  and  if  you  see  a  man  walking  in  it 
over  the  Big  Plains,  that,  gentlemen,  is  your 
humble  servant,  whom  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
think  worthy  of  your  votes,  and  who  will  never 
disappoint  you  or  any  other  of  his  feUow-citi- 
sens  in  this  or  any  other  Juncture. 

*IL  With  regard  to  *  fencing  in  those  lands,* 
the  question  also  lies  in  a  shell  no  bigger  than 
a  pesrnut.  Some  people  thinks  these  lands 
ought  to  be  let  out  and  pastured  and  buy  dis* 
trick-school  libraries;  and  we  would  be  thr 
ttom  going  so  fbr  as  to  say  that  much  good 
might  not  result  from  this  projek,  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Whether  or  not  the  time  be 
BOW  come,  is  a  quesUoUf  gentlemen^  which  I 


will  decide  upon  in  all  that  confidence  which 
my  fellow-citizens  reposes  in  me,  so  as  to  please 
all  my  constituents ;  and  I  shall  not  go  counter 
to  your  wishes,  (perish  the  thought!)  so  soon 
as  I  find  out  what  your  wishes  are.  I  address 
myself  to  sll  classes— to  you,  gentlemen,  es- 
pecially. Again :  it  would  be  very  hard  to  in- 
fHnge  on  the  right  of  a  poor  man  who  depends 
for  subsistence  on  his  cow ;  and  to  take  a  stick 
and  drive  that  cow  off",  at  the  verv  moment 
when  she  is  pulfin?  up  a  mouthftil  of  sedge- 
grass,  when  the  family  of  that  poor  man  woidd 
be  deprived  of  milk  for  tea  on  that  evening,  is 
a  piece  of  cruelty  which  I  for  one  should  repu- 
diate. If  some  people  thinks  Uiat  that  poor 
man  could  be  renumerated  in  a  better  way, 
that's  another  quration.  That  Question  I  mean 
to  consider  as  soon  as  I  get  leisure.  When  I 
shall  get  leiimre,  I  cannot  exactly  say  at  this 
present  writin*,  but  in  all  human  pHerobability  it 
will  be  before  any  very  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  I  shall  adhere,  gentlemen,  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  of  this  town.  I  savthia 
emphaticaUy,  and  request  you  to  put  a  pin  on 
it. 

*  m.  Tlie  moss-bonkers :  Far  be  it  flrom  me  to 
put  a  restriction  onto  fishing,  of  which  I  am 
very  fond  of,  and  I  know  no  more  worthy  class 
of  mv  fellow-men  than  our  hard-working,  hard- 
fisted  fisherman,  who  can  sit  all  day  watchin*  for 
a  bite,  or  go  up  to  his  arm-pits  to  dragnets  and 
catch  the  fever«nd-«gue.  Let  every  man  go 
a-flshing,  whenever  and  wherever  he  likes,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  encroach.  I  am  opposed 
to  encroaching,  whidb  Is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  by-laws. 

*  IV.  The  clams  of  Hungry-Harbor,  so  fkr  «s 
they  do  not  oonflick  with  other  clams,  *  In  the 
markets  of  the  world,*  I  trust  no  one  who 
knows  me  but  could  confidentially  predict  my 
course  in  relation  thereto. 

*  Having  thus  sotisfled  your  enc^uiries,  ssking 
your  pardon  for  the  length  at  which  I  have  in- 
truded on  your  patience,  as  it  was  necessary  Ui 
so  important  a  matter  to  be  very  explicit,  I  re- 
main, gentlemen, 

*7our  most  devoted  humble  fellow-citizen 
and  townsman, 

<  V.  SupPBRT  Ellum. 


*To  Messsrs.  A.  Shith. 

B.  Johnson 

C.  Thohbon, 


ON,    > 
ON.*  5 


Mr.  Oldbuck,  being  also  interro- 
gated, replied  tartly  as  follows : 

« Bunkum,  J^ovember  13, 1850. 
*6bntlkiikn:  You  know  my  opinions  al- 
ready, and  if  you  don*t  know  them  you  never 
will  ^rom  any  rejoinder  of  mine  to  a  set  of  ques- 
tions which  are  an  insult  to  a  man  of  my  age 
and  understanding. 

*  J.  Oldbucx.* 

It  is  better  to  know  what  you 
don't  want,  than  not  to  know  what 
you  do  want 

MiNOE-piE  is  good.  If  your  di- 
gestion is  bad,  do  not  frown  upon 
the  lady  who  made  the  pie,  nor 
speak  ill  of  mince-pies,  but  be  thank- 
ful that  there  are  some  who  can  eat 
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them.  We  are  one.  It  is  our 
meat.  It  may  be  your  p'ison,  be- 
cause you  have  spoiled  your  diges- 
tion by  smoking,  or  by  a  nasty,  nau- 
seous use  of  tobacco — praps  by 
drinking.    Bad!  bad!  bad! 


At  the  commencement  of  a  New 
Year,  when  good  resolutions  are 
taken,  having  just  turned  your  back 
on  the  old  year,  during  which  so 
many  have  been  broken,  do  make  a 
determination  that  you  will  be  Ao»- 
esL 

A  LITTLE  Tiff. — Oh !  how  many 
are  carried  too  far,  far  too  far,  we 
are  afraid,  by  this  nefarious  practice ! 
They  will  even  take  a  little  tiff  be- 
fore twelve  o^clock  m.,  the  meridian 
of  the  day ;  and  if  they  keep  on  till 
twelve  M.,  the  meridian  of  life,  they 
will  be  confirmed  sots,  and  the 
blood-red  streaks  be  seen  shooting 
through  their  countenances.  Friends, 
do  not  do  it!  We  had  rather  see 
you  teetotalers  than  to  indulge  in 
too  many  of  these  tiflfe.  You  must 
govern  your  propensities,  but  the 
moment  that  they  take  the  reins  out 
of  your  hands,  your  carriage  wiU  be 
smashed  into  a  thousand  atoms ! 
Then,  at  the  last  end  of  your  life, 
you  will  be  obliged  for  preservation 
to  abstain  even  from  a  glass  of  wine. 
Use  the  good  things  of  God  as  not 
abusing  them.  If  you  must  abuse 
them,  you  better  not  touch  them. 
But  we  should  be  sorry  to  bring  you 
to  this  pass,  and  have  you  say,  as  in  an 
anden'  chronicle,  *  Alas  !  what  have 
I  do ! '  Do  not  interput  that  ancien' 
chronicle,  where  he  say : 

*I  CAKKOT  eat  bat  lUtle  meat, 

My  stomach  In  not  good ; 
But  I  can  drink,  while  ( do  wtnk, 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood: 

^  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  feet  and  hands  go  cold, 
But  Belly!  Gov  send  thee  good  ale  enow, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old  I  * 

S'ow  this  anden'  man,  who  thought 


so  much  of  his  stomack,  and  compos- 
ed this  versicle,  was  himself  a  solemn 
warnink.  He  lost  his  appetite.  He 
say  himself  he  did  n't  care  any  think 
for  wholesome  meat-vittles : 

*I  BAVB  no  roast  bat  a  nut-brown  toast, 
And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire — 
Muck  meat  I  n»t  d*»ire? 

Of  course  not,  and  he  say  why ; 
because  he  was  so  completely  rapt 
and  lapt  in  the  fomelted  maltuous 
sperrits ! 

AeletteH  ^oetrp. 

A  WISH. 

I  WANT  a  little  wife, 
To  pacify  my  life. 
And  make  the  rapid  stream  of  time 
To  roll  along  delightfaDy : 

To  take  me  better  or  for  worse, 
To  economize  my  lender  purse, 
To  soothe  me  when  the  work-day  world 
Has  worried  me  most  frightftilly. 


Early  Piety. — The  Editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  L.  Gay- 
lord  Clark,  speaks  of  something 
which  occurred  at  Rotter-d — m,  and 
of  a  visit  which  he  lately  made  to 
the  Croton  d — m;  also  of  our  first 
father.  An  —  m.  He  has  not  now 
written  the  offensive  word  out  in 
full  for  three  months.  Is  not  this 
squeemish  ?  But  it  is  only  an  in- 
dex of  community,  and  perhaps  this 
person  has  contracted  his  objection 
from  his  much  mingling  in  commu- 
nity, and  from  his  respect  for  it. 


Domestic  Intelligence.  —  *  The 
Rocky  Mountain  College  has  lately 
conferred  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
and  other  titular  appendages,  onto 
twenty-five  asses  and  mediocre  men, 
who  could  not  translate  a  line  of  any 
classic  author  into  correct  English  if 
it  were  to  save  their  lives.'  The 
above  we  gather  from  an  exchange 
paper,  and  if  it  be  true,  we  for  one 
would  like  to  knock  the  Rocky 
Mountain  College  across  the  knuck- 
les, for  sowing  its  diplomas  broad- 
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cast,  and  making  vellum  so  cheap. 
Get  down  your  lexicons,  gentlemen, 
and  the  moment  you  know  any 
thing  about  the  Greek  particle,  or 
have  a  particle  of  knowledge  of  the 
right  kind,  we  not  object  to  diplo- 
macy. 

Wk  give  the  foUowink  from  a 
sense  of  justice  to  ourselves  and  to 
community : 

^Mr.  Waq staff:  Will  you  pleaae  pTibliah 
that  conundrum  which  you  wrote  a  long  spell 
■go,  and  confer  a  favor  on  your  constant  reader, 

'ChikquapikY' 

Answer  :  We  will  for  this  once, 
but  we  do  not  like  acrostics,  cha- 
rades, enigmas,  riddles,  (Samson's 
alone  excluded,)  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  beginning,  *  My  first  is  a  so 
and  so,  and  my  second  is  a  so  and 
so.'  The  following  is  very  good. 
We  (Waostaff)  wrote  it  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity : 

Why  is  a  fine  woman  like  a  locomotive  ? 

An8.  Because  she  draws  a  train  after  her, 
scatterB  the  sparks,  transports  the  mails  (males), 
makes  us  forgot  time  and  space ;  she  says  to  the 
te»der^  pine  lc(not) ;  and  wnerever  she  goes  you 
see  the  plain  passed  over. 

This  is  the  first  conundrum  we 
ever  had  in  the  *  Staff,'  and  will  be 
the  last,  so  long  as  we  continoo  to 
edit  the  work.  It  was  wrote  by 
the  Editor. 

Opbra,  of  which  we  know  very 
little  about,  has  brought  into  this 
kcd'ntry  one  Parodi.  She  pos- 
sesses a  Palo- Alto  voice  of  an  ex- 
c<^edino:  fine  texture.  As  a  mezzo- 
tint,  she  has  scarcely  had  a  rival  in 
this  neighborhood.  Born  in  some 
of  the  hansomest  capitals  in  Ewrop, 
her  style  of  singing  has  been  such, 
coupled  with  a  handsome  carriage, 
as  greatly  to  ingratiate  her  in  the 
minds*  of  dilettanti.  We  think  that 
she  lacks  depth  of  expression  in 
some  of  the  more  subdued  passages ; 
not  that  we  would  depreciate  her 
quality  of  tone,  but  w^  think  that  in 


the  appoggiatura  parts  she  is  too 
rockety,  and  her  shake  not  so  good 
as  Jenny  Lind's,  who  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia about  a  week  ago. 

Hbrr  Smash,  at  die  last  accounts, 
had  broken  another  very  handsome 
piano  to  pieces.  It  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  more  than  ordinary 
violent  sledge-hammer  thump,  as  he 
was  executing  a  grand  finale^  and 
flew  in  all  directions  about  the  con- 
cert-room. Herr  Smash  looked 
astonished  at  the  result  of  his  play- 
ing; and  as  he  sat  with  his  ten 
fingers  ready  to  come  down  again 
on  the  dismantled  keys,  scattered 
around  like  so  many  big  butter-teeth, 
his  hair  standing  up  on  end^  he 
looked  like  a  great  boa-constrictor. 


A  Correspondent  at 
Skunk's-Manor  says  that  he  have 
been  *  treated  like  a  dog,  and  he 
expects  us  to  say  by  who!  (No, 
no  ;  we  know  libel-law !)  So  have 
we  been,  in  our  capacity,  more  times 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick.  What 
dog  was  it  that  we  were  treated 
Hke?  Not  like  Carlo,  not  like 
Trump,  not  like  Syphax.  To  lie 
on  a  warm  rug,  to  lick  a  lady's 
hand,  to  eat  crackers,  to  be  fed  on 
tender  Pine,  to  ride  out  in  a  carriage, 
to  be  patted  by  a  gentle  hand,  to 
have  your  part  taken  in  all  quarrels, 
to  pay  nothing  for  board,  washing, 
light,  fuel  —  tkat^s  being  *  treated  like 
a  dog.'  We  should  like  to  be  a 
dog  at  that  rate. 


Last  night  we  listened  to  a  veiy 
agreeable  serenade.  As  we  did  so, 
in  one  of  the  finest  flute  solos,  the 
cats  on  Hudson's  Square  strack  in,  in 
really  the  most  extraordinary  concer- 
to movement  that  we  think  we  pretty 
near  ever  heard.  They  are  a  great 
nuisance,  making  almost  every  night. 
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DO  matter  how  moonBhinj  it  is,  or 
how  well  equipped  and  provisioned 
with  serenades,  actually  hideous. 
Will  not  the  citizens  inmish  a  bar- 
rel of  ^npowder,  and  a  stand  of 
arms,  and  a  company  of  sharp- 
shooters, to  kill  eveiy  Thomas  in  St. 
John's  church-yard?  We  pause 
hr  a  reply. 

Lattsr-Dat  PAMraLETfl.    By  Thomas  Cak- 
LTLc.    Now-York :  Hakpes  and  Brothers. 

Not  BO  interesting  as  be  might  be  is  man, 
caosidered  ««  man — jout  gewuM  homo.    Eyea, 
nose,  mouth,  pantaloons,  waistcoat,  shirt,  (it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  charity,)  coat,  hat,  hath  he.    So 
hare  infinite  numbers.      Nothing   distinctive 
yet,  ye  who  sigh  alter  distinction !    Next  we 
come  to  Christian  and  surname.    There,  in  the 
conrse  of  much-changing,  many-headed  CiTUlzor 
Hon,  (CiTiUzalion,  do  you  call  it  ?  On  that  point 
look  out  for  much  argument.    None  of  your 
i^trwtmtire^  merely.     Negative    is   not  to  be 
thrust  out  in  that  easy  manner,  as  if  a  Mr.  No- 
BODT,  but  takes  his  stout  stick  and  buttons  his 
eoat  up  to  the  neck ;)  yes,  there  on  that  very 
point  of  Christian  and  surname  we  hit  upon 
somett^Dig   refreshing.     This  is  no   common 
man ;  no  mere  man  with  legs,  and  arms,  and 
head,  (kead^  say  you  ?  not  very  clarified,  nine 
out  of  ten,  we  think.    Let  that  pass ;)  but  a 
spedes  or  a  specimen  of  the  breed,  almost 
losing  sight  of  tao  original  animaL  Hardly  to  be 
called  a  man  any  more,  be  it  obranred,  without 
putting  bis  distinctive  features  in    the  back- 
ground, but  a  SMi-m,  a  John  Smitu,  a  Carltlk, 
aCARLYLc-THOMAs.    Good  nuuiy  literary  mm 
be  there,  too  many  we  think,  taking  the  area  of 
bread,  annually  buttered.    Very  good  thing  for 
those  who  rent  garrets,  where  these  gentlemen 
meet  the   Muses   half-way;   but  more  anon. 
Literary  Man  I    That  mere  word  literary,  not 
distinctive  enough  we  think  in  this  case.    Car- 
LTLB  a  nonsuch.   AnnisoN  a  writer,  Macaulay 
a  writer,  Johnson  a  writer;  but  Carlylb,  a 
Carltlb.    Supposing  one  rabbit  in  the  world 
with  six  ean,  ^d  Goodness  knows  his  two 
ear«  be  long  enough  to  make  six  of,)  we  not 
call  him  rabbit,  but  Earlig,  or  some  such  name. 
Supposing,  walking  in  the  wood,  you  meet  a 
leopard  with  elephants*  feet,  fishes*  fins,  Iol>- 
sCers'  claws,  with  his  squirrers-tail  sowed  on  in 
the  mountain  by  skilful  Master  Fox,  with  the 
spots  on  his  hide  imported  fW)m  Grim  Tartary, 
and  his  mouth-fog  flrom  Germany,  and  his  ears 
fh>m  En^^and,  we  not  call  him  a  leopard,  but 
invent  some  other  name.    And  very  well  gets 
he  on  in  the  world,  so  long  as  he  finds  no  oo- 
male.    But  and  if  he.  have  children,  then  bis 
individuality  not  worth  three  brass  farthings. 
Men  go  about  to  kill  them  all  ofl^  and  a  bounty 
by  tM  State  given,  so  much  a  head.     Very 
wisely,  we  think.    Moreover,  very  curious  and 
interesting  it  may  be  to  meet  one  such  beast, 
who  Just  look  at  you,  and  then  turn  tail  and 
run,  as  if  he  were  off  to  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains.   But  if  that  grotesque  beast,  who  ought 
only  to  be  seen  by  accident,  come  out  of  his 
woods  right  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
dress  himself  in  small-clolhes,  and  make  con- 
(rnet  with  the  pqwr-maker,  sitting  in  a  sort  of 
diair,  Proftaaor^  chair,  pen  in  hand,  to  bellow 


forth  so  much  raving,  tearing  Philoaophy,  he 
calls  it  for  the  Latter  Days,  (when  It  may  be 
presumed  that  all  things  be  going  to  pieces,) 
so  much,  we  say  per  diem ;  then  we  say,  Gen- 
Uemen,  get  out  your  red  hunting-jackets,  wind 
your  horns,  let  out  the  dogs !  Tally  ho !  Have 
at  him  I  An  illustrated  Shajcspbarb  for  his  ears  I 
Uis  tail  to  the  dogs  I 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  little  ones,  who 
mimick  his  movement,  nib  his  philosopher's 

een  in  the  same  way,  and  come  skipping  about 
im  with  the  same  airs  and  grimaces,  Just  as  if 
Papa  had  taught  them  a-b~ab,  from  the 
mothers  milk ;  and  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders had  said,  *&iake  vour  hairetroke  thus; 
curve  your  pot-hooks  thus ;  dot  your  I's ;  put 
in  more  dashes ;  look  out  for  your  parentheses ; 

r»ut  in  more  full  stops;  box  your  ears  for  you 
f  you  write  like  other  people  ;*  imtil  at  last 
they  make  him  ridiculous  in  nis  own  eyes ;  and 
so  many  of  them  write  Just  like  him,  that  he 
deserve  no  credit  only  for  Just  giving  them  the 
cue,  (and  cum  now  gone  out  of  flnhlon ;)  what, 
we  say,  shall  be  done  with  the  litO*  •nest 
Treat  them  harshly  ?  Not  now.  Roll  back  the 
tide  of  time  a  few  ages,  and — yes,  we  would 
say,  *■  Cut  their  ears  off!  Put  them  in  prison, 
bum  them  up  with  good  diy  shavings  ?  Now , 
however,  wo  think  not.  Point  ye  at  them  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  laugh  and  hiss  at  them.  Just 
as  if  you  were  at  any  theatre  where  a  play  waa 
going  to  be  d nathematized. 


DoDOB*s  DiARBx  IN  EwRop.  Nsw-York  : 
Printed,  Published,  and  Peddled  by  the 
Author. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  demurrers  which 
have  been  made  to  this  work,  let  our  young 
townsman  not  be  dismayed.  It  is  from  the  very 
fact  that  there  Is  genius  resplendent  in  its  pages 
that  some  people  want  to  pick  at  him,  and  twit 
him  with  Charging  five  dollars  for  It.  It  is  worth 
five  dollars — if  it  Is  worth  any  thing.-  He  donH 
ask  five  dollars  for  iU  Nobody  need  take  it,  if 
they  don*t  want  it.  It  pretends — only  to  be  a 
Journal  of  facts.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
made  acauainted  with  facta,  better  not  read  It. 
Those  of  the  contrary  nature  better  do  so. 
What  are  five  dollcrsV  Must  we  always  be 
doomed  to  hear  of  dollars  when  literature  la  in 
question?    Perish  the  idea  I 


To  CoRRxspONDENTS.— *  Mart*s  *  swoet  lines, 
beginning: 

^  Dear  fitftil  swain !  expect 
Me  not  to-day,  me  not  to-day,* 

have  been  unexpectedly  burned  in  our  (anthrir 
cite  coal)  Are,  day  before  (we  think  It  was)  yes- 
terday. 
X.  on  file.    It  wants  filing. 

Wb  don't  give  our  sanction  to 
such  things  a?  are  depictuated  be- 
low. It  is  wrong,  and  our  young 
correspondent  outjht  to  hev  known 
it.  Same  time,  there  was  spirit  into 
it: 

*■  HUl-Tup  Sdutol^  CkHstmtu  £m,  ) 
Year  ofmtr  lAtrd^  1850.  ( 

*Dbar  Fribnd:  We  have  a  great  barring- 
out.  We  have  held  the  building  already  for 
two  days,  and  have  enough  poultry  and  cider 
laid  in  to  hoM  out  for  at  least  a  week.    We 
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had  nt  pot  the  bolts  on  for  an  hour,  befbre  we 
appointed  a  bell-rlnglng  committee,  ea«h  mem- 
ber to  take  turns  in  pulling,  and  keep  the  beU 
going  all  the  time.  It  has  now  been  ringing 
Bteadilf  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  we  have  It 
confldentially  flrora  one  of  the  citizens,  who  sent 
up  the  message  to  the  second  story,  written  on 
a  paper  tied  to  a  string,  that  the  people  were 
so  tfred  of  hearing  the  bell  that  they  did  n't 
know  what  to  do.  We  are  having  a  rreat  time ! 
In  about  an  hour  we  have  supper.  The  reason 
of  the  barring-out  is  this :  They  tried  to  palni 
off  upon  us  the  Yankee  expurgated  editions  of 
the  classics,  and  we  would  n't  stand  It.  Aster- 
isks would  n't  suit  us,  in  place  of  the  true  text 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  the  Delphin  edi- 
tion, with  an  ordo.  We  dont  want  Indellcaciee 
pointed  out  to  us  by  start.  Jdvekib.' 


P 


glUbertfsementff. 

ECULIAR  GARGLEI— BaoRCHiTis 

CUKKD  IM  ONE  WIOHT !  1  —  RkV.  Mr.  GoOD- 

hub's  complaint  bradicatbo! 
♦  Dbak  Sir  :  After  various  swabbings  with 
luna  caustic  of  no  effect,  at   the  request  of 
friends  was  induced  to  try  your  PECULIAR 
GARGLE,  and 

IN  ONE  NIGHTII 
the  result  was  evident,  placing  me  on  my  legs 
BO  for  as  my  throat  is  concerned,  which  was 
much  ulcerated,  and  my  mind  disincouraged. 
I  feel  to  bless  Goo  that  this  remedy  has  relieved 
me  fW>m  disservice,  and  last  night  1  was  favored 
with  much  enlargement,  going  on  for  two  hours 
in  a  steady  stream  of  words,  (anecdotes  in- 
chided,)  without  any  Intermission.  Set  me 
down  for  two  more  bottles  of  the  GARGLE  to 
take  out  any  inflammatory  feeling  and  redness 
which  may  be  remaining,  and  charge  it  to  the 
churvh-session,  and  send  the  bottles,  postage 
IVee,  to,  Dear  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obliged, 

*■  And  cured-up  servant, 

*p.  goodhub.' 

Tbb  Clbroy  bvbrtwbbrb  apfrovb  it.    Rbv. 

Mr.  Pittingbr's  sTATsit ent,  of  Pohanhet 

Falls  I  —  of  the  Baptist  church. 

t  Dear  Sir  :  I  wlU  speak  only  what  I  do  know, 
and  testify  to  what  I  hev  seen.  Last  fall  I  first 
beard  of  the  Gargle,  and  was  induced  to  trv  it. 
Sufllce  It  to  say.  in  my  case  it  wrot  wonders. 
I  rerlly  believe  (so  bad  was  the  inflammation 
getting)  that  I  should  not  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  deliver  another  discourse  after  the 
ftrat  of  March  last.  But  I  feel  to  bless  God  that 
a  grot  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  this 
scene.  The  PECULIAR  GARGLE  has  scari- 
fied it,  and  I  am  now  standing  on  the  brink  of 
better  health  with  a  throat  with  which  I  think 
I  could  holler  flro  without  let  or  cumbrance  at 
the  bi|ffi[est  conflagration  in  this  or  any  other 
ked'ntry, thanks  to  the  Peculiar  Garolb.  Set 
me  down  for  as  many  botUea  as  you  like. 
*  Dear  Sir, 

^  Yours  gratefully  and  truly, 

*  P.  W.  L.  PiTTINOBR.' 

Need  we  say  more  ?  We  wish  the  Gargle  to 
stand  on  Its  own  pedestal  of  merit,  and  none 
else.  All  fictitious  appendages  ore  solemnly  de- 
nied. We  trust  that  we  are  not  so  far  gone  as 
to  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  impose  upon  the 
purses  of  our  fellow-citixens,  but  let  them  try 
the  Gargle,  those  whose  throats  are  raw  bv 
speaking,  or  otherwise,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
salutary,  we  will  sacrify  the  price  of  the  bottle, 
•nd  no  charge  made. 

Walk  upl  walk  up !  walk  np  I— those  aflbet- 


ed  with  bronehttial  affections  t- 
pay !     Walk  up  I  walk  up ! 


■no  cure!  no 


WANTED,  Three  pious  cooks,  (members  of 
the  Brick  Caiurch  preferred,)  none  unless 
they  can  make  good  gravies,  good  soups,  and 
pastries,  with  reoommendationa  ftom  uie  best 
funlUes  with  whom  they  have  served.  En- 
quire at  the  ofBce  of  the  Flag  Staff,  tf 

BUNKUM  MUSEUM.— Just  opened,  with 
100,000  Curiosities,  and  performance  in 
Lecter-Room;  among  witch  may  be  (bund 
TWO  LIVE  BOAR  CONSTRICTERS,  MaU 
and  FemaU. 

ALSO  1 1 

A  STRIPED  AI^GEBRA,  STUFT. 

besides!! 

A   PAIR   OF   SHUTTLE   COCKS,  and  one 
SHUTTLE  HEN— alive! 
the! 
SWOARD  WITCH  GEN.  WELLINGTON  FIT 
WITH    AT   THE   BATTEL  OF   WATER- 
LOO I  whoom  is  six  feet  long,  and  broad  In 
proportion. 

with! 

A   ENORMUSS    RATTLETAIL   SNAIK— a 

regular  wopper!! 

and! 

THE  TUSHES  OF  A  HIPPOTENUSE. 

TOOETBER   WITH!! 

A  BENGALL  TIGER :  SPOTTED  LEPROSY! 
GREAT   MORAL    SPECTACLE   OF 

mount  TJe8ub{U0l! 

FAKT   OWB. 

Sben  opens.  Distant  Moon.  View  of  Bey 
of  Napels.  A  thin  smoke  rises.  It  it  tk$ 
Beginning  of  the  Eruetion!  The  Napels  folks 
begin  to  travel.  Yaller  flre,  foUored  by  sUent 
thunder.  Awful  consternation.  Sutkin  rum- 
bles !  It  is  the  Mounting  preparin'  to  Vomick ! 
They  call  upon  the  Fire  Depnrtment.  If*  no 
use:  Flight  of  stool-pidgeons.  A  cloud  of  im- 
pentrable  smoke  hang  over  the  fated  city, 
through  witch  the  Naplers  nre  seen  makln 
tracks.  Awful  explosion  of  bulbs,  kurbs,  toi^ 
niquets,  pin-weels,  serpentiles,  and  tourblllon 
Bpfrals! !  The  Moulting  Laver  begins  to  sqush 
out!! 

END  OP  PART  ONE. 

COMIC     SONG. 

The  Parochial  Beedle, Mr.  Mullet. 

LIVE  INJUN  ON  THE  SLACK  WIRE. 

Live  Injun, Mr.  Mullet. 

OBLIGATORES  ON  THE  CORNUCOPIA,  BY 
SIGNOR  VERMICELLL 

Signor  Vermicelli, Mr.  Mullet. 

in  the  course  of  the  evening  will  be  an  exhl* 
blshun  of  ExUeratln'  Gassl  upon  a  Lafiln 
Highena! 

Laffln  Highena, Mr.  Mullst. 

PART    TWO. 

Bet  of  Napels  'luminated  by  Bengola  Lltea. 
The  lava  gusnes  down.  Through  the  smoke  ia 
seen  the  city  in  a  state  of  conflagration.  The 
last  family !  ^  fVkar  is  our  parents  /  / '  A  red 
hot  stone  of  elevlng  tuns  weight  ftUls  onto  'em, 
and  mashes  'em.  The  boar-hooded  fUher  fUla 
Bcentless  before  the  statoo  of  the  Vergin!  Df 
numongll 

THE   hole  to   conclude   WHITH  A 

GRAND  SHAK6PEARING  PYROLIGNEOUB 
DISPLAY  OF  FIREWU&X  1 1 
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n 


Maroon  Baltw,  changing  to  a  q>lnl  wed,  witch 
changes  to  the  Star  of  oar  Union;  after,  to 
bntiAil  p'lntiTorred  Htes ;  to  llniah  with  Boat- 
ing Into  a  Brilliant.  Perspiration  1 1 ! 

Dnrfng  the  performance  a  No.  of  Poplv  Airs 
will  be  performed  on  the  Scotch  nddle  and 
Bag-Pipes,  by  a  Beal  Highlander. 

Beat  Highlander, Mr.  Bf  vllbt. 

Any  boy  making  a  muss  will  be  injected  to- 


Asthe  Bunkum  Museum  is  Temperance,  no 
drinkin*  aloud ;  but  anv  one  con  find  the  best  of 
lieken  in  the  Sloon  below. 
Mmisnn  25  Cents :  ektldrtn  on  Uu  usual  term*. 


A  CHOCTAW,  now  in  this  city,  wiU  be  drill- 
ing to  teach  his  language  for  his  board, 
flamp  required  for  breakfast. 

WANTED :  A  Stov  b.    It  must  be  alMight. 
and  bum  one  stick  of  wood  per  dav,  and 
be  good  for  cooking.   A  recent  patent  preferred. 


W 


ANT£]),  a  pious  Coaebman,  Ibr  a  pious 
man,  to  dhve  a  plain  pair  of  aober  hones. 

08NABERGS.—  A  Russian  OsHABsao,  three 
years  old;  warranted  sound.  On  bond 
and  mortgage,  or  subject  to  debenture,  with 
CMom-Honse  charge9. 

PISCATAQUA  OINTMENT.— The  Saltr 
Rheum  has  been  effectually  prostrated  In 
my  case,  under  the  influence  of  this  medic»> 
nent.  We  could  show  at  least  (888)  eight 
kondrad  and  eighty*eight  eertUcates  from 
Bank-Presidentia,  Cashiers,  and  Ministers  of  the 
Goqwl,  to  prove  that  it  has  done  wonders : 
»o«rrrrx    sTATsiiaNT    pkom  thb  rev.  urn. 

JOMABT : 

'DsAR  Sir:  I  have  been  afflicted  with  this 


complaint,  and  In  Act  owe  you  everything. 
Last  month  I  took  it  every  day,  and  now  I  am 
well.  Please  set  me  down  for  a  half  dozen  hot* 
ties  for  my  particular  friends.  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church  will  like  it  very 
much.  Yours  truly, 

'M.JOKABT.* 

SBIITIIIBIITS  or  RBV.  MR.  PETAWR1M8  ON  THE 

SAMR. 

*  I  HAVR  used  it  for  four  months,  and  it  has 
taken  the  disorder  out  of  my  hsnds  entirely. 

*  P.  W.  R.  Prtawrins, 

'Rahab-Falls.* 
«*«  In  addition  to  the  clergy,  we  might  add 
Morea  of  certificates  from  the  laity. 
e.o.d  — tr. 
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SNOW. 

Fall  thickly  on  the  rose-bush. 

Oh  I  faintly-fUllng  snow  1 
For  she  is  gone  who  trained  its  branch. 

And  wooed  its  bud  to  blow. 


Cover  the  well-known  pathway, 

Oh,  damp,  December  anow  I 
Her  step  no  longer  lingers  there, 

When  stars  begin  to  giaw. 

UfAt  in  the  rapid  river. 
Oh,  cokl  and  cheerless  snow  I 

She  sees  no  more  its  sudden  wave. 
Nor  hears  its  r««»«!»ig  flow. 

Chill  evwy  aong-blni's  music, 

(Ml,  silent,  snuen  snow ! 
I  cannot  hear  her  loving  voice, 
*   That  lulled  me  long  ago. 

Sleep  on  the  Barth^s  broad  bosom. 

On,  weary,  winter  snow  I 
Its  fragrant  flowers,  and  blithesome  birds 

Should  with  its  loved  one  go  I 


fnm-OutU,  (JMm)  Dtc  4,  1890. 
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RxcBASD  Eoif  IT  AHD  THB  6ovBit?ioR^a  Familt.  A  Ru9-Urbaa  TbIo.  By  the  Author  erf  *  Mar- 
OARBT,  aTale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,^and  *Philo,  an  Evangellad.*  Bonton:  Phillips, 
Sampson  amd  Ck>iiPAicT. 

With  not  a  few  fiiults,  thU  is  a  inoet  capital  book.  For  the  most  part,  it  h  freah, 
vigorouB,  and  healthful ;  it  is  generally  simple  and  natural ;  its  domestic  scenes  are 
drawn  to  the  life ;  and  the  reader  sees  at  once  that  the  whole  is  the  result  of  real 
observation  and  of  true  feeling.  Its  faults  are  the  occasional  coinage  by  the  author 
of  new,  or  the  unnecessary  employment  of  unused  words,  and  now  and  then  an 
unpleasant  crowding  (unpleasant,  because  almost  untraceable  at  the  first  glance)  of 
his-  composition ;  the  canvas  being  too  full  for  the  reader  to  enjoy  tlie  writer^s  pic- 
ture in  its  *  entirety.'  The  publishers'  title-page  does  not  assume  too  much  for  the 
work;  for  it  w  *a  tale,  simple  and  popular,  yet  cultured  and  noble,  of  morals, 
sentiments  and  life,'  practically  treated  and  pleasantly  illustrated ;  and  its  hints  on 
being  good  and  doing  good  are  such  as  will  commend  themselves  to  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  the  heedful  reader.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  interior 
town  in  far-off  Maine,  upon  the  borders  of  one  of  its  broad  rivers,  and  in  the  midat 
of  a  vast  timber  region,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  depicted  with  great  power. 
Leaving  for  the  present  the  internal  narrative  of  the  author's  spiritual  career,  let  ua 
exhibit  to  our  readers  a  portion  of  what  he  sees  passing  around  him.  Observe  this 
picture  of  a  great  saw-mill  on  the  bonk  of  a  broad  rushing  river,  on  a  stormy  win- 
ter-night ;  an  '  extreme  night,'  we  should  judge ;  for  '  the  man  who  raised  the  largest 
cucumbers,  and  had  the  most  satisfactory  childron,  and  drove  the  prettiest '  carry-all,* 
said  kU  thermometer,  at  thirty-eight  minutes  aft«r  seven,  stood  at  five  and  three 
quarters  below  zero:' 

*Tbbrk  were  no  loafers  about  the  mill  to-night;  and  no  boys  skating  on  the  river,  with  their 
cheerful  Area,  and  the  bell-like  ringing  of  thoir  merry  voices.  The  great  doors  on  the  sides  of  the 
mill,  that  open  on  horizontal  hinge-s,  and  are  hoisted  by  ropes,  were  dropped.  Tlio  wind  drifted 
freely  ttirough  the  building ;  and  the  large,  cylindrical,  red-hot  stoves,  seemed  to  be  an  iuvitaUon 
to  it  to  come  in.  Nor  was  It  ceremonious,  or  hard!  v  civil ;  it  crowded  about  the  stoves,  and 
seemed  determined  that  nobody  else  should  have  a  place ;  and  with  a  selfishness  whldi  nothing 
human  ever  paralleled,  as  soon  as  one  windy  troop  got  warm,  it  made  way  for  another,  and  so 
left  no  chsnoe  at  all  for  the  workmen.  Green  Mill  was  a  large  one,^ — two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
fifty  wide :  and  all  the  saws  were  running ;  not  that  they  dwasrs  ran  in  winter,  but  these  were 
presring  umes.  It  was  one  immense  hall,  where  tlio  saws  were,  mounting  to  the  ridge-pole,  and 
broken  only  by  the  tie-beams,  and  the  frames  in  which  the  saws  moved :  and  aU  the'  men  might 
be  seen,  and  their  vuied  operations  inspected,  at  a  glance.  It  was  a  noisy,  busy  scene.  Lamps 
hung  on  the  fender-posts— lamps  shaped  like  a  coflbe-pot,  with  a  heavy  coil  of  wicking  in  the 
spout,  and  producing  so  large  a  fiame  the  wind  could  not  blow  it  out ;  and  the  more  it  was 
attempted  to  be  put  down,  we  brighter  it  burned.  ...  On  one  bed  the  men  were  ^  butting  ;*  on 
another,  *  hauling  up  the  slip  ;*  on  a  third,  dividing  the  logs  by  croe»«ut  saws ;  the  creak  or  files, 
and  the  dink  of  iron  bars,  could  be  heard.  The  up-and-duwn  saws  sweltered,  trembled,  gnashed, 
hlaaed,  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  huge  trunks  before  them.    There  wa^  the  piteous 
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■hftek  of  the  cattingNoff  hw,  and  the  nnearUily  nunbUnff  of  the  wheeb  in  ihepit  below.  Hie 
ng>trbMl8  petieotly  ticked,  aa  it  were  time-keepers  of  the  whole  coaoern.  The  eotira  build* 
ing,  poaderoiu  as  were  its  beams  and  Arm  its  foundation,  seemed  to  throb  and  reel* 

Tie  characters  wlio  are  at  work  in  the  mill  are  described  with  much  felicity.  Of 
one  the  writer  says :  '  He  was  not  deformed,  but  he  seemed  to  have  grown  or  been 
sodceted  into  himself  His  hair  grew  into  his  head,  his  head  into  his  neck,  his  neck 
into  his  shoulders,  and  his  shoulders  into  his  trunk.'  The  different  characters  among 
whom  the  hero  i»  thrown,  in  this  early  stage  of  his  history,  are  graphically  depicted 
individually,  and  well  discriminated  as  contrastsw  But  we  must  pass  these,  content- 
ing ourselves  with  commending  them  to  the  reader's  especial  attention.  We  rather 
like  Richard  at  the  Methodist  evening-meeting  at  the  school-house.  It  strikea  ua 
that  he '  got  the  better '  somewhat  of  *  Elder  Jabson  : ' 

*Ohb  SmsdaTerening,  Richakd  went  to  Elder  Jabso?(^8  meeting,  ift  a  neighboring  ichooHMMiia. 
A  hymn  was  given  oat,  the  first  stanza  of  which  is  as  follows : 

'  An  I  a  woldi^Tof  the  Cron*. 
A  follower  (  f  th-^  L/mb 
ADd  Hhall  I  f<rar  in  own  Hxs  cauie. 
Or  bl'i*h  to  ■jjx-ak  H:-*  name  7' 

*Tbe  chorister  was  gone,  bat  Richard,  lEuowin^  the  tone,  and  loving  the  words,  led  off;  and 
he  tbsew  sudk  life  and  onetion  into  the  singing  as  never  was  seen  before.  A  brother  spoke  in  this 
wise: 

*^I  feel  to  bless  God  that  I  am  liere.  I  think  I  have  Imown  the  Baviouk  ;  I  was  brought  to 
see  my  wretched  and  lost  condition,  ft  is  now  twelve  yean  gone;  it  wss  in  iost  such  a  meeting 
aa  this  I  dosed  with  the  oflTers  of  mercy,  and  light  fell  on  my  mind.  But  I  hare  badtsliddea 
since ;  gay  companions  and  vain  amusements  drew  oflT  my  attention ;  I  know  I  have  not  borne  the 
croas  as  I  should  do;  I  ask  your  prayers.  At  the  last  Reformation,  I  was  enabled  to  oome  out 
from  the  world,  and  set  m  v  face  towora  Zion  onow.  You  k  now,  brethren,  how  it  hns  gone  with  me 
ance;  the  business  of  this  world  got  the  upper  hands,  and  speretoal  realiUee  were  shoved  one 
ride.    I  feel  to  be  thankAil  that  my  life  is  spared ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  1  rejoice  in  this  even- 

*  RicB  AKD,  thereupon,  spoke,  and  said : 

^*  We  will  pray  for  our  brother;  we  will  help  him  to  a  confirmation  of  his  wishes,  and  a  rfr> 
newal  of  his  assurance.  But,  mv  friends,  is  there  not  a  radical  defect  here  T  Are  we  boiiding  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages?  Is  it  possible  that  the  ordinary  winds  and  floods  of  life  could  so  easily  sul>- 
vert  our  foundations?  Our  tomotatlons  and  besetments,  our  liiodrancos  and  cares,  are  oa 
nothing  compared  with  those  to  wnich  the  primitive  disciples  were  subject ;  yet  they  endured 
unto  the  end.  If  one  has  piuie  and  deep  love  to  God  and  to  man  in  his  heart,  I  should  urge  that 
be  cannot  lose  IL  What  is  .the  world  but  a  grand  theatre  for  Christian  usefkilness ;  and  how  can 
contact  with  the  worid  deteriorate  our  virtue,  or  diminish  our  zeal  ?  .  .  .  Our  brother  has  spoken 
of  amusements.  Recreation,  in  the  present  state  of  being,  is  needftil  as  food  and  clothing.  If 
we  ent«r  upon  sportive  scenes  with  right  feelings ;  if  wo  pnraue  what  is  innocent  sad  joyous  in 
the  spirit  of  innocency  and  Joyousness ;  if  we  derive  what  advantage  is  afforded  by  a  tree  and 
unreserved  intercourso  with  our  follows,  we  shall  be  bettor  prepared  for  the  graver  dutiea  and 
severer  events  of  Ufe.* 

*Tbe  Elder  here  reminded  RicnAan  that  this  was  a  reliffiout  meeting,  and  that  he  dMMdd  not 
digress  into  other  topics. 

*  Richard  replied  that  it  was  only  of  what  had  a  supreme  religious  bearing  that  he  wiaiusd  to 
speak,  and  continued:  *The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  wo  get  religious  feeling  without  aoquiring 
evangelical  principle.  We  amass  the  tuiv,  wood  and  f«tubbie  of  momentary  enthusiaam,  and 
have  not  the  true  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  We  look  for  sudden  changes,  and  have  no  maturity  oX 
growth.  The  dew  of  an  evening  meeting  is  speedOy  exhaled,  —  the  sun  of  gospel  love  mounts  to 
the  perfection  of  the  day.* ' 

RicHAiLD,  who  was  a  '  heart-christian,'  had  little  idea  of  that  kind  of  religion  which 
he  said  was  *  like  a  saw  he  had  seen,  tbat  was  reliable  while  paming  through  pine 
or  bass-wood,  but  a  knotty  birch  or  hemlock  discovered  its  weak  points,  and  con- 
demned its  brittlencss.*  Here  ensnes  a  fine  picture  of  the  ice  going  out  in  spring 
from  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Maine : 

*  Richard  saw  the  first  ice  flake  over  the  Dam;  then  an  immense  sheet,  many  rods  square 
paitittg  in  regular  sections,  like  snow  sliding  fVom  the  roof  of  a  house,  came  on.  Then  acres  of 
the  crystal,  so  long  In  suspense,  plunged  forward,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  water  was  f^  of 
ice — like  aO  the  blocks  of  granite  Quincy  ever  produced  or  ever  will  produce,  set  suddenly 
afloaL  Intermingled  with  the  seething  shoal  were  peeled  logs :  trees  that  had  been  ravished  bv 
their  roots  fhtniue  banks ;  small  buiklings,  wtdch  the  flood  picked  off  in  passing,  and  the  wash 
of  an  the  woods  and  fields.    It  would  take  twenty-four  hours  for  the  whole  to  nm  by. 

'Night  came  on  apace,  and  the  people  of  Woodylin  went  to  bed  with  some  degree  of  onoerlaianr 
SB  to  what  the  morning  might  disclose,  inasmuch  as  so  sudden  a  rise  was  not  often  chronicled. 
fai  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Church4>eils  rang,  and  the  people  hurried  to  the  River.  Some 
said  it  waa  flowing  back,  and,  of  course,  a  jam  was  formed  at  the  Narrows.  Lanterns  gleamed  ; 
tmu^am  voieee  and  hurried  steps  could  be  distinguished.    The  riparians  moat  atrip  their  hoi — 
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destrocUbtos  must  be  hoisted  fh>m  the  baaement  of  the  stores ;  the  Timid  Man  fled  to  the  rescue 
of  his  bottles.  The  Bridge  was  thronged :  beneath  it  crunched  and  rumbled  the  burdened  cur* 
rent ;  upright  beams,  which  the  Qood  bore  on  its  surface,  were  hurled  against  it,  making  its  own 
beams  creak  and  tremble. 

*  Up  the  waters  came — up  with  a  rush — up  Uke  a  race-horse,  up  the  laiidiiig«f  lacee,  and  the 
Masages  between  Uie  atoies  and  the  end  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  River  and  the  Pebbles. 
There  was  a  ftightful  hiss  in  the  stream,  as  it  swept  under  the  Bridge,  and  a  melancholy  roar  in 
its  ftist  accumulating  waters  above,  ana  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  awftal.  People's  hearts 
swelled  as  the  waters  did,  and  were  as  dark  as  the  night  was.  Now  the  ice  was  so  nigh  that  it 
•truck  the  bottom  of  the  Bridge,  and  every  mon^s  heart  seemed  to  be  thwacked  and  going.  Some 
ran  as  if  the  Bridge  was  fklllng ;  others  clenched  themselves  into  silence.* 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

^Thb  next  morning  the  pooj^e  turned  out  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  to  mangonlze  on 
what  might  have  happened.  The  ice  still  flowed,  and  the  river  luxuriated  in  the  calm  magniffl- 
aonce  of  inundation.    The  Dam  supplied  the  principal  attraction,  and  hither  many  came. 

*The  water  passed  the  crest  at  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  greater  than  its  common  level,  and  the 
whole  structure  seemed  to  have  suddenly  mounted  so  many  degrees.  The  entire  volume  of 
water  had  swelled  iu  proportion,  and  the  river  seemed  like  a  vast  lako  that  had  broke  out  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city.  The  Dam,  a  thousand  feet  long,  poured  like  a  Niagara  in  its  teens.  At 
its  foot  was  the  rabid  ^  boil*  and  terrific  undertow;  caverns  were  hollowed  out  in  the  liquid 
rage;  smooth  arches  sported  over  the  exacerbated  surface;  the  spray  rose  soft  and  beautiftil; 
jets  of  sparklli^r  crystals  spurted  fh>m  the  dark  depths  beneath ;  an  occasional  ice-plateau,  Uke 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  was  precipitated  down  the  fall,  and  borne,  a  shivering,  scattered  wreck, 
■eross  the  field  of  view. 

*  To  RicHAKD  this  scene  was  new,  and  he  sat  at  the  back-door  of  the  Mill  looking  at  it.  Water 
to  always  qidckening  to  the  spirit  of  the  beholder^  and  such  water  was  very  quickening.* 

As  a  companion-picture  to  the  foregoing,  we  must  afford  our  readers  a  passing 
glimpse  at  a  'June  Freshet,'  on  the  same  noble,  resistless  river: 

*Thi8  flood  was  both  spring-time  and  harvest  for  logKirivers,  boom-gatheren,  and  lumbeMneo 
generally.  The  gates  of  the  Lake  were  opened,  and  vast  deposits  of  1<W8  that  had  been  accumu- 
lafcing  OB  that  inwooded  realm  of  ice  during  the  winter  were  turned  into  the  River.  Gangs  of 
men  were  despatched  to  break  up  the  Jams  that  formed  on  shoals  and  rips.  Others  scoured  the 
banks  of  tributaries,  and  launched  whatever  l(^s  they  could  find  into  the  current.  A  portion  of 
these  logs,  unlike  their  predecessor,  the  ice,  wore  retained  above  the  Dam ;  vet  many  thousands 
must  attempt  that  pass,  and  be  hurried  across  the  Harbor,  and  through  the  Narrows.  Now  little 
boats  are  seen  darting  out  from  the  shore,  sylvan  buccaneers  in  chose  of  their  prey ;  each  manned 
by  two  men — one  to  row,  the  other  to  strike  the  picaroon.*  .  .  .  *The  logs  swept  over  the  Dam 
Just  as  the  ice  had  done,  and  people  came  to  the  Saw-mills,  and  stood  on  the  shores  to  see  the 
fbat,  just  as  they  did  before.  The  logs,  with  the  bark  bruised  off  and  the  ends  *■  broomed '  up,  by 
raason  of  the  roughness  of  their  passage ;  some  of  them  discolored  and  black,  from  long  exposure 
Ib  the  shallows ;  many  of  them  larse,  now  and  then  one  six  feet  in  diameter,  were  the  monstera 
of  this  deep.  Thev  uode  tranquilly  and  gracefully  down  the  swift,  limpid  fUL  But  now  their 
danger  commencea.  They  must  seethe  in  the  *l>oiI*  and  be  absorl>ed  Dy*tbe  under-tow.  De- 
■oeadlng  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  they  rebounded,  and  leaped  Into  the  ^r.  Some,  forty  feet 
kng,  and  weighing  four  or  five  tons,  were  tossed  like  candles ;  the  water  played  with  them  on 
the  ends  of  its  fingers,  as  a  Juggler  manoeuvres  with  a  broom-stick.  They  thrashed  about  as  if 
they  were  the  arms  of  a  giant,  who  was  strangling  underneath.  They  would  be  piled  one  upon 
another,  drawn  under  the  fall,  and  then  spurned  into  the  hideous  regions  below.  Still  afloat — 
•till  struggling  to  escape.  One,  that  had  got  away,  as  it  supposes,  into  clear  water,  is  deliberately 
drawn  bade;  a  second  one  tumbles  upon  it  firom  above ;  a  third,  rising  flrom  beneath,  forces  thev 
groaniiu[i  aching,  battered  bodies  into  ft-esh  catastrophes.  In  this  commotion  hundreds  are 
engaged  at  the  same  moment.  In  a  light  mood,  you  would  Imagine  them  whales  or  porpoises  9i 
their  gambols,  or  beach-bathers  rolling  in  the  surf.  They  might  seem  to  vou  instinct  with  a  cer- 
tain life,  which  was  to  be  acted  out  in  that  spot.  A  more  terrific  suggestion  is  that  of  humanity 
arrested  in  its  prc^p'ess,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  writhing  in  the  cataract  of  evil,  springing 
to  regain  a  serener  surfhce,  and  yet  at  every  instant  overpowered  by  a  relentless  destiny ;  <»'  of  a 
lingle  heart,  stricken  by  calamity,  panting,  pleading  to  be  tree,  yet  doomed  to  an  irrevocable 
anguish. 

^But  this  did  not  propose  to  be  a  dramatic  apeotacle  of  admiration  or  of  terror ;  it  bad  more 
serious  matter  in  hand.  There  was  a  weak  snot  in  the  Dam.  So  the  Man  of  Mind  In  the  city 
•aid.  He  whispered  it  to  newspaper  editors ;  ne  wrote  information  to  the  Dam  Corporation  about 
it;  he  nudged  It  to  the  Sawyen  and  the  Logdrivere;  he  nodded  it  to  himself  as  he  walked  past 
the  Dam.  Some  people  believed  him.  It  got  to  the  ears  of  the  logs,  and  they  would  see  tflt 
were  so.  In  their  submergence,  like  prisoners  in  a  dungeon,  they  found  out  the  defect  in  the 
walls,  and  matured  a  plan  for  breaking  through.  Certain  of  the  stoutest  of  them,  rearing  con- 
oertedly  their  enormous  shafts,  fell,  batterinff-ram  fashion,  on  the  structure  that  detained  them. 
One  broke  the  cross-ties;  another  dislodged  the  ballast^tonee;  several,  diving  out  of  ^ht,  un- 
earthed the  foundations ;  and,  before  any  one  but  the  Man  of  Mind  saw  it,  the  erection  gave 
wav— the  bulwark  of  the  River  fell.  These  resolute  logs  did  not  enter  the  breach  they  made» 
but,  having  eflbcted  theh*  object,  they  sailed  tauntingly  away.  In  an  hour  the  entire  pond  was 
drained  to  the  natural  level  of  the  stream.  One  way,  it  seemed,  to  get  out  of  difllcnlty ;  one  way 
for  Hopes  and  Hearts  to  liberate  themselves ;  turn,  ftill-butt,  on  the  evil  that  beleaguen  theml 

*The  Man  of  Mind  stood  immovable  and  frowning,  and  pointed  to  the  spot ;  and  as  they  ran 
from  all  quarters  to  see  what  had  happened,  he  seemed  to  have  the  entire  populstion  of  the  city 
on  hia  finger's  end,  and  they  went  Just  where  bis  finger  directed,  and  believed  Just  what  his  finger 
Indicated ;  and  a»  he  stood,  immovable  and  frowning,  everybody  was  abashed  by  him,  as  a  ">«n 
of  mind,  and  gate  ft  up  that  he  wss  a  man  of  mind. 
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*■  Bat  the  UOtownen  and  the  Factoiy-companies  cared  nothing  for  minds ;  they  wanted  water. 
Their  canal  was  emptied,  and  their  wheeia  were  silent  In  the  pit.  Tlie  worfc-folk  were  diamisHd. 
It  wonld  take  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  effect  repain.' 

But  the  people  whose  employment  failed  eo  suddenly  did  not  grumbleL  TlMre 
WBS  a  vacation  for ' our  people,'  and  their  indomitableneBS  would  be  exhibited :  'The 
wounds  of  'Young  America'  heal  quick.  A  breach  in  a  mill-dam  I  Fie  I — it  ia 
no  more  than  a  bird-track  through  our  incalculable  sky ! '  But  let  us  not  omit,  in 
admiration  of  our  author's  talent,  as  exhibited  in  descriptions  of  nature,  the  revela- 
tiODS  of  his  internal  emotions,  as  here  set  forth.  The  thoughts  which  follow  are 
suggested  by  the  death  of '  Little  Violet,'  one  of  the  loveUest  of  his  personations: 

*  It  is,  in  common  language,  hard  parting.  However  Joyous  or  certain  may  be  ImmortaU^; 
howeTer  nndestrable,  in  any  instance,  may  be  the  prolongation  of  this  earthly  existence :  how- 
erer  oertilled  wo  are  of  the  salvable  condition  of  our  IHends-'atill,  it  to  hard  parting.  Not  the 
immediate  proepect  of  Heaven,  not  the  presence  of  the  Angel  of  Bliss,  can  prevent  the  bittemeea 
of  omotioo.  We  weep  frvsm  sympathy,  and  we  weep  from  sorrow ;  and  sympathy  makes  the 
soirow  of  many  one.    In  a  moment,  as  by  electric  communication,  all  hearts  coalesce.' 

Ut  is  hard  parting :  the  cessation,  the  giving  over,  the  fhrewell,  the  last  view ;  the  absence,  the 
being  gone ;  nothing  for  the  eye  to  look  upon,  or  the  hand  to  feel,  or  the  tongue  to  speak  to; 
tike  withdrawal  of  the  spirit,  the  burial  of  the  body :  the  silence,  and  the  ionesomeneaa. 

*It  is  hard  parting:  the  room  is  bereft,  the  table  is  bereft;  old  clothes  and  old  utensils  are  be* 
left;  the  trees  are  stripped,  the  lawbc^ie  is  lonely.  There  is  a  ceasing  to  talk,  when  the  thought 
is  fUD ;  a  ceasing  to  think,  when  the  heart  is  full ;  a  ceasing  to  inquiro  and  to  communicate ;  a 
pseiifng  to  gather  reminisoenoes  and  to  revive  attachments.  The  subject  is  gradually  dropped 
from  qieech,  and  from  letters ;  dropped  from  the  countenance  and  the  manner ;  it  passes  Into  an 
allusion,  it  withdraws  from  the  world,  it  cloisters  itself  in  the  eternal  sensations  of  the  loving 


*It  is  hard  parting  :  but  it  is  not  all  parting  ;  there  to  a  remaining  too.  All'  does  not  go. 
There  are  blessed  memories  and  sweet  ralics  still  in  our  hands,  still  sleeping  on  our  bosoms,  still 
aitting  by  tlie  fireside,  still  coming  in  at  the  door.  Beauty,  Holiness,  Love,  are  never  sick :  for 
them  la  no  Aineral  bell.  That  face  vislto  us  in  our  reveries  when  we  wtoh  to  be  all  alone  witn  It^ 
an  ascended  face,  it  shines  on  our  despondent,  and  smiles  on  our  love ;  it  peoples  the  solitude 
with  a  sacred  invisibilitv ;  It  introduces  us  to  the  realm  of  the  departed,  tu  converse  with 
snirita — to  commune  with  saints.  The  medium  between  us  and  the  dMd  to  a  purifying  one.  It 
rleanaee  the  character :  we  see  nothing  bad  in  what  is  gone ;  there  is  no  remembrance  any  mors 
of  sin ;  we  are  ravished  by  virtues  perhaps  too  late  recogniziBd ;  we  adore  where  we  once  hardly 


With  these  extxacts,  together  with  other  references,  which  we  feel  it  impossible, 
with  the  freshness  of  a  long  and  dose  perusal  upon  our  spirit^  to  avoid  making  else- 
where, instead  of  in  this  deportment^  we  take  our '  present  leave '  of  this  charming 
yet  unequal  work ;  commending  the  live  volume  cordially,  with  all  its  ^merits  and 
defects,  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  readers,  *  here  and  there,  and  everywhere.' 


Thk  If  bm oKiAL.    Edited  by  Makt  E.  Hbwitt.  In  one  rolnme,  8to.  New-Yoik :  G.  P.  PonrAM. 

Thk  Hemorul  strikes  us  as  the  most  beautifnl  gift-book  of  the  present  season. 
Better  paper,  typography,  and  embellishments,  have  not  been  seen  in  a  literary 
aooTenir  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  And  in  its  literary  character  it  as 
much  smpfljBses  all  its  kindred  contemporaries  as  in  its  mechanical  execution.  The 
American  public  has  not  been  furnished  for  a  long  period  with  such  an  array  of 
coutiibutors  as  is  presented  in  the  volume  under  notice.  Nathaniel  Hawthokns,. 
K.  P.  W11.U8,  R  H.  Stoddaed,  Batabd  Taylor,  R.  R  Kimball,  Qxobgk  H.  Bokse,. 
BUiop  DoAiTK,  His  Lordship  the  Bibbop  of  Jamaica,  Chancellor  Walworth 
O.  P.  R  James,  Esq.,  the  eminent  novelist,  J.  T.  F»ld6,  Oxorgx  Litnt,  Mrs.  Sioour- 
xxT,  Mn.  £.  Oakes  Smith,  Mrs.  Whitman  ;  thus  including,  with  others  of  less  merit, 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  popular  writers  of  the  time,  as  oontribotors  to  its 
Iiterarf  contents.  And  when  to  the  merits  of  the  book  is  added  the  oonaideratioo 
that  the  profits  from  its  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  tl^e 
late  Mrs.  Osgood  in  Mount- Auburn,  we  are  sure  nothing  fiirther  will  be  needed  tea 
iiMire  its  general  preference  as  a  souvenir,  in  this  seamo  of  giving  giftai 
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Rbveribs  or  a  Bachblok:  oe  a  Book  op  the  Heart.    By  Ik.  Martbl,  Author  (^  *  FrMh 
.  Gleanings,*  etc  New>York :  Baxek  and  Scrxbheb. 

T^UE  feeling,  refinement,  purity  and  elegance  of  style,  are  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  this  delightful  and  admirably-executed  volume.  We  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  writer  of  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  observant  and 
felicitous  of  all  our  young  modem  authors.  His  letters  from  Paris  and  Saratoga, 
published  in  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer'  daily  journal,  were  remarkable  for  the 
picture-like  directness  with  which  they  spoke  at  once  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  His  strokes  were  often  few  and  brief,  but  there  was  evidence 
of  a  master-hand  in  every  touch  of  the  pendL  There  is  a  very  clever  work  extant, 
*  The  Lorgnette*  a  serial  publication,  recently  brought  to  a  close,  with  which  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected,  and  it  will  '  come  nigh  to  be  thought  so  presently,'  that  Mr. 
Marvsl  had  something  to  do.  Our  own  fiiith,  at  least,  in  this  regard,  is  fully  estab- 
lished. The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  floating  reveries  which  drifted  across 
the  brain  of  the  bachelor-author,  as  he  sat  in  his  lonely  room,  looking  pensively  into 
the  fire.  '  They  consist,'  he  says  modestly, '  of  just  such  whimseys  and  reflections 
as  a  great  many  brother-bachelors  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  but  which  they  are  too 
cautious  or  too  prudent  to  lay  before  the  world.'  We  ask  attention  to  the  fc^ow- 
ing  touching  passage  from  the*  reverie'  over  a  wood-fire,  with  which  the  book 
opens.  The  first  division  is  '  Smoke,  signifying  Doubt ;'  the  second, '  Blaze,  signify- 
ing Oheerfuhiess;'  the  third,  'Ashes,  signifying  Desolation.'  The  bachelor  is  here 
t^inlring  how,  if  he  Were  blessed  with  a  wife  and  children,  his  happiness  might 
I  pass  away  in  a  moment,  like  a  dream  of  the  night'    It  is  the  death  of  a  child : 

*  And  the  UtUe  one  she  clasps — frail  too — too  fhUl ;  the  bor  you  had  set  yonr  hopes  and  heart 
on.  You  have  watched  him  growing,  ever  prettier,  ever  winning  more  and  more  upon  your 
sonl.  The  love,  you  bore  to  him  when  he  first  lisped  names — your  name  and  hers — has  doubled 
In  strength  now  that  he  aaks  innocently  to  be  tAught  of  this,  or  tliat,  and  promises  you  by  thsi 
quick  cariosity  that  flashes  in  his  eye,  a  mind  full  of  intelUgtoce. 

*  And  some  hair-breadth  escape  by  sea,  or  flood,  that  he  perhaps  may  have  had— which  un- 
strung your  soul  tu  such  tears  aa  you  pray  God  may  be  spared  you  again  —  has  endeared  the 
little  fellow  to  your  heart,  a  thousand  fold. 

^  And,  now,  with  his  pale  sister  in  the  grave,  all  tkat  love  has  come  away  from  the  mound, 
where  worms  feast,  and  centres  on  the  boy. 

*•  How  you  watch  the  storms  lest  they  harm  him  I  How  often  yon  steal  to  his  bed  late  at  night, 
and  lay  your  hand  lightly  upon  the  brow,  where  the  curls  cluster  thick,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  throbbing  temples,  and  watch,-forTninntes  together,  the  little  lips  half  parted,  and  listen— 
your  ear  dose  to  them — if  the  breathing  l)e  regular  and  sweet ! 

^  But  the  day  comes — the  night  rather — when  you  can  catch  no  breathing. 

*  Aye,  put  your  hair  away  —  compose  yourself —  listen  again. 
*■  No,  there  is  nothing  I 

'  put  your  hand  now  to  his  brow, — damp  Indeed — but  not  with  healthfVil  nightndeop ;  it  is  not 

Jrour  hand,  no,  do  not  deceive  yourself —  it  is  your  loved  boy's  forehead  that  is  so  cold ;  and  your 
oved  boy  will  never  speak  to  you  again — never  play  again— he  is  dead ! 

*  Oh,  the  tean  —  the  tears ;  what  blessed  things  are  tears  I  Never  fear  now  to  lot  them  fall  on 
his  forehead,  or  his  Up,  lest  yon  waken  him  I — Cldsp  him  —  clasp  him  harder  —  you  cannot  hurt* 
you  cannot  waken  him  I  Lay  him  down,  gently  or  not,  it  is  the  same ;  he  is  stiff;  ho  is  stark  and 
cold.' 

Very  beautiful  and  most  pathetic  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  feeling  of  piarental 

desolation  which  follows  the  death  of  a  beloved  diild.    Tliat  sad  father  *  has  no  care 

m  all  that 's  done  *  by  others,  nor  any  farther  interest  in  what  used  to  constitute  his 

own  employments  or  recreations,    By-and-by,  however,  the  wife  of  that  bereaved 

fiither,  the  mother  of  {kie  dead  boy  'gone  before,'  begins  to  'ripen  for  the  grave:' 

^  That  wife,  over  whom  vour  love  broods,  is  fading.  Not  beanty  ftdlng ; — that,  now  that  your 
heart  is  wrapped  in  her  being,  would  be  nothing. 

*  She  sees  with  quick  eye  your  dawning  apprehension,  and  she  tries  hard  to  make  that  step  of 
hers  elastic 

(Your  trials  and  your  loves  together  have  centred  your  affections.  They  are  not  now  as  when 
«oa  were  a  lone  man,  wide  spread  and  superficial.  They  have  caught  flrom  domestic  attachments 
a  ftaier  tone  and  touch.    They  cannot  shoot  oat  tendrils  into  barren  world-soil  and  suok  up  thenoo 
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■Creogtbening  nntrimeiit  Thejr  hATe  grown  niider  the  foreinggla»  of  hom»foof,  they  will  not 
now  bear  expomira. 

*  Yoa  do  not  now  look  mm  In  the  fbee  aa  If  a  hearM>ond  was  linking  jfon — aa  If  a  oomnranity 
of  feeUnsc  lay  between.  There  is  a  heart-bond  that  abflorba  all  others ;  there  is  a  community  that 
monopolizee  your  feeling.  When  the  heart  lay  wide  open,  before  it  bad  grown  upon,  and  eloaed 
around  particular  objects,  it  could  take  strengUi  and  cheer  from  a  hundred  oonnectlons  that  now 
seem  colder  than  ice. 

*  And  now  those  particular  objecta — alas  for  you  1 — are  telling. 

'  What  anxiety  pursues  you !  How  you  struggle  to  flmcy  -~  there  is  no  danger ;  how  she  strag- 
gles to  persuade  you— there  is  no  danger  I 

^How  it  grates  now  on  your  ear — the  toil  and  turmoil  of  the  city!  It  was  music  when  you 
werf»  alone ;  it  was  pleasant  eTen,  when  from  the  din  yon  were  elaborating  oomfwts  (br  the  cnei^ 
ished  objects. — when  you  had  such  sweet  escape  as  evening  drew  on. 

*Nuw  it  maddens  you  to  see  the  world  careless  while  you  are  steeped  in  care.  They  hustle  you 
in  the  street ;  they  smile  at  you  acroes  the  table ;  they  bow  caretewly  over  the  way ;  they  do  not 
know  what  canker  ia  at  your  heart. 

*Tbe  undertaker  comes  with  his  bill  for  the  dead  boy's  Ameral.  He  knows  your  grief;  he  la 
raspectlbl.  You  bless  him  in  your  soul.  You  wish  tne  laughing  street-goers  were  all  under- 
takers. 

*■  Your  eye  follows  the  physician  as  he  leaves  your  house :  Is  he  wise,  you  ask  yourself;  is  he 
prudent?  is  he  the  best  f   Did  he  never  fail  ?—  is  he  never  forget  Ail  ? 

^  And  now  the  hand  that  touches  yours,  la  it  no  thinner— no  whiter  than  yesterday?  Sunny 
days  oome  when  she  revives;  color  comes  back;  she  breathes  freer;  she  picks  flowers;  she 
meets  you  with  a  smile:  hope  lives  again. 

*  But  the  next  day  of  storm  she  is  (Ulen.    She  cannot  talk  even ;  she  presses  your  hand. 

*  Yoa  hurry  away  from  buainess  before  vour  time.  What  matter  for  clients — who  is  to  re^> 
the  rewards  7  What  matter  for  fame — whose  eye  will  it  brighten  ?  What  matter  for  richea— 
wboK>  is  the  inheritance  ? 

*  Yoa  find  her  propped  with  pillows ;  she  is  looking  over  a  little  picture-book  bethurobed  by 
the  deer  boy  she  has  lost.    She  hides  it  in  her  chair;  she  has  pily  on  you. 

'  Another  day  of  revival,  when  the  sprlnff  sun  shinea,  ana  fldwers  open  out  of  doom;  she 

leana  on  your  arm,  and  strolls  into  the  garden  where  the  first  birds  are  singing.  Listen  to  them 
with  her; — what  memories  are  in  bird-nongs!  You  need  not  shudder  at  her  tears  —  they  are 
tears  of  Thanksgiving.  Press  the  hand  that  lies  light  upon  your  arm,  and  you,  too,  thank  Gon, 
while  yet  you  may ! 

*  Yon  are  early  home — mid-aAemoon.    Your  step  ia  not  light ;  it  la  heavy,  terrible. 
*They  have  sent  for  you. 

*  She  is  lying  down ;  her  eyes  half  doaed ;  her  breathing  long  and  Interrupted. 

*Sbe  bears  yoa ;  her  eye  opens ;  you  put  your  hand  in  hers ;  yours  trembles ;  —  hers  does  not. 
Her  Itps  move ;  it  is  your  name. 

*  Be  strong,*  she  says,  ^  Gon  will  help  you  T 

*  She  presses  harder  your  hand : — 'Adieu  I* 

*  A  long  breath — another ;  —you  are  alone  again.    No  tears  now ;  poor  man !    You  cannot  And 


*  Again  home  earty.  There  is  a  smell bf  varnish  In  your  house.   A  coflln  Is  there ;  thev  have 

dothed  the  Ix»dy  in  decent  grave-clothes,  and  the  undertaker  is  screwing  down  the  lid,  slipping 
round  on  tip-toe.    Does  be  fear  to  waken  her? 

*  He  aaka  vou  a  simple  ouestion  about  the  inacrlption  upon  the  plate,  rubbing  it  with  hla  coat 
culf.    You  look  him  straight  in  the  eye ;  you  motion  to  the  door ;  you  dare  not  speak. 

'  He  takes  up  his  hat  and  ^ides  out  stealthftil  as  a  cat. 

*Tbe  man  haa  done  his  work  well  for  all.  It  is  a  nice  coffin— a  very  nice  coffin!  Paas  your 
band  over  it  —  how  smooth ! 

'Some  sprigs  of  mignonette  are  lying  carelessly  in  a  little  gilt-edged  saucer.  She  loved 
mignonette. 

'  ft  Is  a  good  staunch  table  the  coffin  rests  on;  —  it  is  your  table;  you  are  a  house-keeper — a 
man  of  family ! 

'Aye,  of  fSunily! — keep  down  outcry,  or  the  nurse  will  be  in.  I.<ook  over  at  the  pinched  Iba- 
turee:  is  this  all  that  ii«  left  of  ber?  And  where  is  your  heart  now?  No,  donH  thrust  your 
nails  inu>  your  hands,  nor  mangle  your  lip,  nor  grate  your  teeth  together.  If  yon  could  only 
weep! 

^-—'Another  day.  The  coffin  is  gone  out.  The  stupid  mourners  have  wept — what  idl6 
tears !    She,  with  your  crushed  heart,  has  gone  out  I 

'  Will  you  have  pleasant  evenings  at  your  home  now  ? 

'Go  into  your  parlor  that  your  prim  housekeeper  haa  made  comfortable  with  clean  hearth  and 
bkneofsUcks. 

'Sit  down  in  your  chair;  there  is  another  velvet-cushioned  one,  over  sgainst  yours— empty. 
You  press  your  flngon  on  your  eye-balls,  as  If  you  would  press  out  something  that  hurt  the 
brain;  but  you  cannot.    Your  bead  leans  upon  your  hand;  your  eyes  rest  upon  the  fiaahing 


'  AslMa  always  oome  alter  blaze. 

'Go  now  into  the  room  where  shejras  sick— softly,  lest  the  prim  housekeeper  oome  after. 

'They  have  put  new  dimity  upOh  her  chair;  they  have  nung  new  curtiins  over  the  bea. 
They  have  removed  from  the  stand  its  phials,  and  sliver  bell ;  they  have  put  a  little  vase  of 
lowers  in  their  place;  the  perflime  will  not  offend  the  sick  Knse  now.  They  have  half  opened 
the  window,  that  the  room  BO  IcMig  closed  may  have  air.    Itwillnotbetoocold. 

'She  is  not  there. 

« Oh,  God!— thou  who  dost  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb— be  kind! 
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«Tbb  emben  wera  darii ;  I  attrred  them ;  there  was  no  sigii  of  llib.  My  dog  wu  asleep.  The 
dock  in  my  tenants  chamber  had  struck  one. 

*I  dariied  a  tear  or  two  fh>m  my  eyes ;— how  they  came  there  I  know  not.  I  half  eifacalated  a 
prayer  of  thanks,  that  such  desolation  had  not  yet  come  nigh  me ;  and  a  prayer  of  hope — that  it 
might  never  oome. 

*  In  a  half  bom*  mora,  I  was  sleeping  aovndly.    My  reverie  was  ended.* 

Our  friend  Dempster,  the  distinguished  Scottish  vocalist,  would  heatate  long  before 
giving  any  song  after  '  The  May  Queen,'  at  his  concerts,  although  there  were  nuuiy 
remaining  in  his  repertoire  that  would  win  him  ample  applause.  In  like  manner, 
with  abundant  and  varied  wealth  of  melody,  the  true  'melody  of  the  heart,'  before 
us,  in  this  volume,  we  doee  our  extracts  here ;  that  we  may  leave  the  voice  of 
sadness  from  the  '  house  of  mourning '  with  our  readers,  as  one  who,  retiring  from  the 
serrice  of  a  great  cathedral,  leaves  in  the  vaulted  arches  behind  him,  and  yet  feels 

inthin  him,  sounds, 

HingMng  and  wandering  on, 

Ai  loth  to  die.* 


T&B  Pathwats  avb  Abuiico-Placbb  or  oca  Loan :  Dloatrated  in  the  Journal  of  a  Tonr  through 
the  Land  of  Promise.    By  J.  M.  WjoNwaioBT,  D.D.    New- York:  D.  Applbton  and  Cox- 

FANT. 

Da.  WAnrwRiGHT,  with  the  aid  of  his  liberal  and  enterprising  publishers,  is  doing 
good  service  to  the  public  by  the  issue  of  illustrated  religious  works,  of  the  highest 
order  of  internal  and  external  merit  One  can  always  predicate  of  the  works  of 
the  accomplished  divine  whose  volume  is  now  before  us,  that  they  will  be  written 
in  pure  Ehiglish  and  with  irreproachable  taste.  We  mentioned  in  a  late  number  the 
publication,  by  the  Messrs.  Appletoks,  of  an  elegantly-illustrated  volume,  *  Ouf 
Saviour,  with  Prophets  and  Apostles,*  containing  eighteen  highly-fini^ed  steel 
engravings,  with  descriptions  by  several  eminent  American  divines,  the  whole  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Wainwright;  and  we  have  now  to  welcome  a  work  of 
even  greater  beauty  of  pictorial  illustration,  and  of  the  highest  religious  and  literary 
interest  The  engravings  are  in  the  first  style  of  the  art  of  celature,  after  paintings 
by  W.  H.  Bartlxtt,  the  distinguished  English  artist  They  are  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, and  embrace  all  the  most  prominent  scenes  in  the  land  of  our  Saviour's  history ; 
consisting  of  views  of  the  Mount  of*  Olives  and  Jerusalem ;  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
aemane ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  Field  of  Bethany ;  Arch  in  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa ;  the  River  Jordan ;  Bethlehem ;  Shrine  of  the  Nativity ;  Inclosure  of  the 
Temple  and  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  Jerusalem ;  Mount  Gerizim  and  the  Yale  of  Nab- 
lous;  Jacob's  Well;  the  Hill  of  Samaria;  Plain  of  Esdraelon;  Nazareth;  Mount 
Tabor ;  Nain ;  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  In  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  our  author 
•  went  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  believe ;  yielding  to  doubt  only  when  compelled  by 
common  sense  and  his  measure  of  information.'    To  him  no  description  was  unat- 

tntctive  of  that  land, 

*  Over  whose  acres  walked  ttioae  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  croas.' 

Reading  every  thing  in  relation  to  Palestine,  and  marking  every  thing,  as  he  trav- 
elled or  sojourned,  with  a  keenly-observant  eye,  w^  are  not  surprised  to  find  our 
author's  book  so  full  of  minute  information  and  natural,  spontaneous  reflection.  As 
we  perused  the  volume,  there  arose  to  mind  the  picture  drawn  by  the  venerable 
Syrian,  as  recorded  in  a  conversation  with  '  Fausta,'  in  the  ^Palmyra  Letters^  writr 
ten  for  this  Magarinei    His  father,  he  said,  a  native  of  Syrii^  like  himself  attained 
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to  an  extreme  old  age.  He  yisited  the  towns  and  cities  of  Judea  where  Jkdb  had 
done  his  maryellous  works.  He  wandered  a  pilgrim  oyer  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Galilee;  he  sat  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth ;  he  dwelt  in  Capernaum ;  he  mused 
by  the  shore  of  the  Galilean  lake ;  he  haunted  tiie  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  sought 
out  the  place  where  the  Sayiour  of  Men  had  passed  the  last  hours  of  his  life;  and 
night  after  night  he  wept  and  prayed  upon  the  Mount  of  Olivea  Then,  even  as 
now,  'the  whole  land,  in  all  its  leng^  and  breadth,  was  but  one  Tast  monument  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity/  These  evidences,  collateral  and  immediate,  are  confirmed 
in  the  present  work.  But  we  ore  trespassing  upon  our  arailable  space ;  and  must 
oondade  our  notice  of  this  degantly-executed  and  superbly-illustrated  volume,  by 
recommending  it  to  that  liberal  patronage  which  its  great  merits  will  well  repay. 


Tbk  HAraATTAHKB  IN  NBw-OaLBANi ;  or  Phases  of  Craseeiit  City  LUb.    By  A.  Oaxbt  Ha&Im 
Hew- York :  J.  8.  RsDriBLo. 

Mr.  Hall  has  given  us  in  the  above  a  sight  at  and  into  the  city  of  New-Orleana, 
which  he  appropriately  calls  the  '  Calcutta  of  America,'  through  the  medium  of  a 
soies  of  piquant  sketches,  each  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other,  forming  so 
many  pictures,  painted  with  a  free  touch  and  most  artistic  *  handling.'  The  style  is 
racy  and  sparkling,  yet  concise ;  no  part  drags  for  a  moment ;  the  interest  never 
subsides ;  and  the  reader  is  carried  along  from  one  subject  to  another  with  increaa- 
ing  pleasure.  The  author  has  caught  the  true  method  of  attracting  and  holding  the 
attention ;  for  he  int^ests  as  much  by  the  manner  in  which  he  describes,  as  by  the 
matter  itsel£  We  find  a  delightful  absence  (if  we  can  make  a  positive  enjoyment 
of  what  U  not)  of  those  long  disquisitions,  tiresome  speculations,  and  interminable 
aigoments,  with  which  your  hack-writer  of  travels  and  sojourns  is  apt  to  lard  his 
writings.  What  the  reader  wants  is  a  daguerreotype  of  every  thing  which  oomee 
within  the  author's  observation;  not  an  elaborate  essay — not  a  chapter  out  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encydopsedia;  aqd  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Hall  has  happily  succeeded.  To 
us  his  subject  is  a  very  attractive  one.  New-Orleans — would  that  we  could  see 
it  I — seems  to  be  the  only  city  in  the  United  States  that  possesses  a  particle  of 
nmantie  interest  We  are  not,  we  confess,  so  much  attracted  by  its  vast  oonuner- 
dal  importance,  its  wonderful  position,  its  glorious  prospects,  as  by  the  strange  con- 
trasts  presented  in  and  around  the  town.  This  way,  wandering  a  few  steps,  and  a 
stranger  from  old  Castile  would  swear  he  stood  in  a  street  of  one  of  his  own  native 
citie&  Turn  to  the  right,  and  advance  a  few  streets,  and  you  are  in  the  Pay*  Latin 
of  Paris.  One  more  turn,  and  the  veritable  down-easter  shall  find  himself  at  home 
away  in  Maine.  Spanish  and  French,  Yankee  and  Mexican,  Creole  and  Portuguese ; 
black,  yellow  and  swarth,  are  all  represented  in  this  strange  town.  It  is  this  -vdiich 
has  always  created  for  the  'Crescent  City'  an  extraordinaiy  interest  in  our  eyes; 
and  this  interest  Mr.  Hall  has  decidedly  increased  by  his  capital  book.  We  have 
but  one  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  it  is  a  serious  ona  The  work  is  too  short  by  half. 
The  author  should  have  given  us  four  hundred  pages  instead  of  two  hundred.  Will 
he  not  take  a  friendly  hint,  and  let  us  have  another  f — and  if  so,  when  f  Natural, 
easv  writ^ers  are  too  rare  a  commodity  in  tiiese  days  of  affectation  and  pret^isioo, 
(when  mere  pertinacity  and  the  art  of  printing  and  '  puffing '  make  minnows  at  least 
mee  to  seem  like  Tritons,)  not  to  be  appreciated  when  they  do  make  their  advent, 
and  vindicate  thehr  claims  to  a  fiiir  and  honorable  literary  repute. 
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'Hv  Eml' — We  have  had  s  prewnUtim ;  a  token  of 

approbatitHi  of  out'coutm'  and  podtioil  by  our'coDstit- 

uento.'    We  hare  begun  ncnrto  realixewbatitutobea 

niagutnte  in  the  '  Republic  of  Letters.'    But  listen, 

tliat  jaa  ma;  hear:  On  the  twenty-soTentli  day  of 

/  Norember,  '  last  past,'  about  ll>e  middle  of  the  day, 

£  we  were  sitting  omnn  Klut  in  llie  Bsnctum,  vith  feet 

'  elevated  upon  tlie  table,  and  elbows  poised  upon  the 

jffi  arms  of  our  great  diair,  with  cravat  loose,  the  win- 

P  dows  open,  and  the  mild  aii.  aa  it  were  of  May,  melting 

^  upim  OUT  furehead.  (in  spite  of  the  calendar  and  cml- 

:   dealers.)  and  we  mu.H  coufeBs,  with  eyelids  droojnng 

~  somewhat  more  than  liicly  thiplrlng  required     In  fact, 

'   we  felt  more  like  receiTing  honors  than  earning  them, 

and  somewhat  indifferent  to  both.    '  All  of  a  sudden ' 

we  ware  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  multitude  of  footsteps  upon  the  rtaira.     We 

thought  of  the  fUgitlve^laTe  law,  and  glancing  hastily  at  the  mirror  opposite,  were 

relieved  to  find  that  the  (ace  which  it  reflected  was  growing  deddedly  paler  each 

moment,  while  om-  hair  was  slowly  rising,  '  like  forks  upon  the  fretful  quilloo- 

pnel'    We  looked  at  the  lock,hut  the  door  was  already  seized  by  a  powerful  hand, 

and  fluttered  like  a  frightened  bird  as  it  flew  open.    Wonder  succeeded  to  feai.    A 

very  elegant  youth  entered,  attired  in  a  white  linen  tunic,  falling  to  the  knee,  over 

which  was  thrown  a  mantle,  that  reached  to  the  feet,  and  seemed  made  of  soft  b(u' 

ish  wocd.    In  one  hand  was  held  a  spear,  and  in  (he  other  a  shield,  with  the  dying 

head  of  MiDtrsA  npoo  it    Upon  one  side  advanced  a  stalwart,  swarthy  man,  clad 

in  yellowi^i-brown  pantaloons,  green  vest,  and  a  daret-colu^  eut-a-wa;  coat ;  a 

heavy  gold  chain  glistened  round  bis  neck,  heavy  rings  encumbered  his  fingers,  and 

an  immense  daguerreotype  of  bunself,  set  in  gold,  shone  tike  a  breast'plate  upon  the 

broad  folds  of  his  shirt-bosom,  while  in  his  hand  he  held  a  shining  hat,  with  the  brim 

straight  all  around,  and  bis  hair  was  pressed  doee  to  his  cheeks,  glistooing  with  &esh 

unguent     On  the  other  side,  followed  upa  boy,'Qattily 'dressed,  in  modem  Parisian 

■trie,  hearing  in  his  hand  a  small  square  box,  which  he  carried  with  great  care  bya 

ring  m  the  topi    Behind  these  pressed  on  a  multitude  of  well-dressed  peiHOs,  whom 

«^  had  frequently  net  in  Broadway  on  Sundays,but  nowhere  else,  nor  at  any  other 

time.    We  at  ooce  gnetsed  that  the  stalwart  man  was  the  'open  sesame'  of  the 
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party,  but  farther  than  this,  fsmcj  could  snggest  no  freak  so  wild  as  this  seemed. 
We  tried  to  laugh,  but  we  only  snickered :  the  throat  would  not  say  *  Amen ! '  We 
began  to  feel  *  queer,*  and  our  quickened  blood  to  tingle  to  the  remotest  eartremities. 
Hie  party,  consisting  of  some  fifty  persons,  gradually  filed  into  the  sanctimi,  and 
took  their  places  around  the  room,  as  if  they  expected  to  witness  sentence  passed 
on  a  criminaL  Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  not  a  coimtonance  changed ;  all  was  still 
and  solemn,  save  the  suppressed  shuffle  of  feet  getting  *  into  position.'  Gradually  the 
room  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  at  length  little  more  was  distinguishable  than  the 
imposing  figure  in  the  blue  mantle,  and  the  boy  holding  the  box.  Suddenly  there 
ensued  a  low,  hoUow,  whistling  sound,  as  if  all  the  audience  ha(^by  a  concerted 
morement,  inhaled  their  united  breaths  at  the  same  moment  An  instant's  silence 
followed,  when  we  distinctly  heard  a  suppressed  cry,  ^Tu  whit! — tu  vhoor  At 
this  the  figure  in  the  blue  mantle  moved  forward,  so  as  to  face  the  writer  hereof, 
and  hanging  the  spear  and  diield  to  the  stalwart  man,  drew  from  a  fold  of  his  tunic 
a  BcrolL  This  was  opened  and  glanced  at,  the  eyes  of  the  figure  meanwhile  assum- 
ing an  imnatural  brightness,  which  illuminated  the  sanctum  with  a  faint  light  The 
scroll,  rolled  up,  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  in  an  oratorical  attitude,  while  these 
words  were  spoken :  • 

*RX9PKCTKD  Sir  :  I  have  Bummoned  these  people  to  witness  roy  purpose  and  act.  Though 
Ihey  never  read  the  Knickkrbockbr,  they  have  now  wen  the  man  who  does  read  It  I  have 
travelled  far  to  present  you  with  a  token  of  unbounded  admiration.  Venerable  man  I  yon  have 
eome  down  to  us  fmro  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  life, 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.^  (At  the  mention  of  thi»  la»t  word  we  heard  a  fiercely 
muttered  repetition  of  the  cry  *  Tu  whit  I  —  tu  wkoo  / ')  *  I  need  not  say,  Bir,  that  I  speak  of  you  in 
a  PicKwicKiAK,  or  rather,  if  it  be  not  tautology,  in  an  editorial  eeuse ;  for  Sir,  despite  your  great 
merits,  you  can  Karcely  claim  to  be  the  *  Old  Kmick.'  That,  Sir,  would  be  an  infernal  mictake. 
Most  of  your  brethren  of  the  press  have  rivalled  in  brevity  of  existence  the  *  rplumtroi '  of  whom 
my  Mend  Strabo  has  written.  Some  have  assumed  more  shapes  than  cousin  PROTKVSithe  Aon 
of  my  uncle  Kkptuhc.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  namesi  and  I  shall  barely  allude  to  one 
who  has  rang  all  the  changes  which  the  animal  kingdom  (and  more)  have  furnished,  fh-m  the 

*  Behemoth'  to  the  Cock.  I  could  have  forgiven  all  but  the  last.  Even  when  he  pitched  into 
Bodtes*  near  the  Great  Bear,  and  ^  brought  out  Arctunis,'  1  stood  aloof;  and  when  he  blew  hie 
penny  *  Whistle,'  I  chewed  olive-leaves,  and  smothering  my  contempt,  *  kept  the  peace ;'  but  his 
deseeratlon  of  the  name  of  a  bird  sacred  to  me,  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  reCstab- 
UriiiDg  my  dominion  In  this  metropolis,  and  restoring  my  birds  to  their  wonted  worship  and 
^andent  solitary  reign.'  To  your  hands.  Sir,  as  fiduciary  of  mankind,  I  intrust  the  charge. 
GAjrTXRDR,  present ! ' 

At  this,  the  boy  touched  a  spring  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  he  held ;  the  sides  and 
top  fell  down,  and  farmed  a  block,  upon  which  stood,  in  solemn  majesty,  a  kingly 
looking  Owl,  with  ears  erect  and  blazing  eyes.  A  imiversal  and  tumultuous  shout 
DOW  pervaded  the  room.  The  bird  dtood  unmoved ;  and  when  the  deafening  uproar 
had  aubaided,  the  speaker  proceeded : 

*  Take  this  worihy  bird  Into  thy  editorial  confidence ;  grapple  him  with  *■  hooks  of  steel '  to  thy 
*hcait  of  hearts.'  Keep  his  wise  countenance  alway  a  *  bright  and  shining  light'  before  thee; 
let  him  be  thy  Mrktor,  *  philosopher  and  guide.'    I/et  him  preside  over  the  Tkxt,  but  not  the 

*  Editor's  Tablk  '  of  thy  Magazine.  The  former  is  not  unfrequently  *  grave  ;'  the  other  often 
*gay,  lively  and  severe.'  31  y  mission  is  ended.  That  thy  Magazine  may  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  the  countenance  of  my  favorite  bird,  Is  the ' 

Here  the  gpeaker  was  interrupted  by  repeated  shouts  from  the  by-standers,  and 
we  loet  the  last  word  just  as  we  should  probably  have  learned  the  name  of  that 
eloquent  person.  We  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express  our  thanks,  if  not  our 
sentimentA.  We  arose  with  trembling  limbs ;  a  cold  shudder  ran  over  us,  what  time 
we  apoke  thus:  'Mortal,  or  Immortal!  vouchsafe  to — to-^ pardon  the  feeble  ex- 
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pr«9q[on  of  tho  overwhelming  torrent  of  gratitude  vhidi  submerges  the  heart  of 
'  Old  Knick  1 '     Wo  woul J  litiLi  convey  our  apprecuition  of  the  distingmaheil  luM- 

or ' As  we  were  hesitating  io  bring  out  a  sesquipedalian  word,  the  stalwart 

mau  reached  fbrword  the  bult-en<l  i)f  the  spear  which  lie  held,  when  again  tJiere  rose 
the  cry, '  7Si  whii! — tu  vhoo!'  Then,  as  Colehidob  says,  we  'dropped  down  into 
a  hwoudA'  How  long  we  remained  in  this  '  abnormal  stal« '  we  know  not.  When 
we  returned  tu  consciousness,  it  was  quite  dark  -,  the  room  wa£  empty ;  our  fnends 
had  vanished;  and  the  noblest  Owl  we  ever  saw,  with  long,  tapering  velvet  ears 
erect,  stood  perched  upon  the  top  of  our  book-case.  '  He  stands  there  still,  and  long 
shall  stauJI'  We  shall  often  con-4uit  him,  and  siiall  eoufirm  our  opinions  by  his 
superior  wisdom,  and  the  '  deep  imdght '  he  has  into  '  things,'  bterary  and  otiicr. 
Turn  to  liis  portrait,  drawn  to  and  from  the  life,  by  the  eminent  DiBUr.  Ob- 
serve the  keen  irith  of  bis  eyel    What  he  sees,  he  Kt*l 


^InniuErsorB  JTcatiool  of  Baint  Nicljolaa. 

Again  it  becomes  our  pleasant  duty,  as  lbs  official 
organ  of  Ihe  Saiitt  Niciiolas  SocjtTT.  to  record  the 
sayings  and  doings  at  the  aoniversaiy  festival  of  the 
patron  Saint  of  Manhattan,  which  vaa  ce1ebnit«d 
tilon  lei  riglrt,  on  Friday,  Ihe  idxlh  of  December,  1850. 
This  year  the  Stewards,  obeying  the  impulse  of  tbe 
timea,  were  obliged  to  move  still  higher  '  up  loan ;' 
and  the  festival  was  arranged  m  Niblo'b  magnificent 
new  saloon.  Toward  five  o'clock  the  members  be- 
gan to  assemble,  and  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
lual  meeting  in  November,  at  which  tlu)  following  gentlemen  were  elected 

JAUEE     DE    FEVBTEE    OODEN,    Fbiiidbxt. 

KiHitToH  Fiia,  nnt  vlK-pTMldeni. 

JlKEl  H     Kir.     '  Third  VlM-llMlil™t.  * 

John  Vi.  Fbahcii,  H.  D.,  Paiiith  Vhui-PmUut. 


BvLviiTiii  I..  11.  WAan, 

ASBBtHiC  Kma 

Ret.  Thohai  E.  VasHiLTB,  D.  O., 

\  "--"■■■ 

j"  K ijutN  "  RODOK B s,*M .'d 

!  c....„,..,., 

Wii.Li>ii  H-  ir^ajuT,  U.  D., 
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The  ceremonj  of  inatallation  was  then  performed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Yan  Bkubkk, 
who  explained  to  the  newly-elected  officers  all  their  duties  and  functions,  witii  a  grace 
and  tact  which  woo  the  applause  of  the  company.  This  time-honored  form  being 
completed,  the  members  of  the  Society,  acocompanied  by  their  invited  guests,  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  then  proceeded  to  the  splendid  dining-hall, 
en  entering  which  they  were  saluted  by  Dodwobth's  band  playing  the '  Wilhzlmus,' 
one  of  the  patriotic  airs  of  the  Fatherland.  At  the  back  of  the  President's  chair 
was  a  large  picture  of  New- Amsterdam,  representing  our  city  as  it  appeared  two 
oeotnries  aga    This  novel  feature  attracted  much  attention  during  the  evening. 

The  P&E8IDENT  of  the  Society,  Mr.  De  Peystkr  Oodsn,  took  the  chair,  supported 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  various  '  Sister  Societies'  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  and  by  other  distinguished  invited  guests.  Behind  the  Presidemi^s  table 
stood  the  sable  servitors  of  the  Society,  arrayed  in  tiieir  ancient  Dutch  costumes. 
The  cross-tables  were  presided  over,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Ooden  Hoffman  and 
Doctor  Fbancib,  Vice-Preadents;  and  by  Mr.  John  D.  Van  Beuren  and  Mr.  Piebile 
M.  Ibving,  former  Stewards,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Beekman,  one  of  the  Stewards  en 
foneiion.  Grace  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  Chaplains,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vermiltx. 
After  a  due  discussion  of  a  very  liberal  bill  of  fiure,  in  which  the  choicest  dishes  of 
the  Fatherland  figured  conspicuously,  the  ancient  Weathercock  of  Saint  Nicholas 
was  placed  before  the  President  ;  who,  assuming  the  venerable  cocked-hat  of  his 
office,  briefly  addressed  the  company,  and  then  commenced  the  regular  toasts: 

1.  Our  PATR09  Saint  Nicholas  :  The  Idol  of  our  earW  affeclioiu :  be  shsll  reseive  the 
homage  of  our  matiarer  years.    Music :  *  Mynkur  Van  D^nck? 

2.  Tec  Pkksidknt  or  thk  Uhitkd  Statbi.    Music:  ^PretidenVt  March.* 

3.  Thk  Govekxok  or  tbk  Statb  or  Nkw-Yorx.    Music :  *  Oovemor*$  March,* 
A.  Thk  Army  ahd  Navt.    Music :   *■  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.* 

5.  Thb  Fatherland:  which  taught  us  that  the  foundations  of  a  free  goTemment  are  Con- 
eord,  Totention,  Industry,  and  Int^rity.    Music:  ^De  Vidkeliede,* 

6.  ExifORACHT  maaxt  Maot  :  *  Unity  is  Strength ;'  the  patriotic  motto  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
miblic,  that  glorious  model  for  the  American  Confederation.  The  noble  example  of  the  Fa- 
ueriand  bids  us  all  pledge  ounelves  that  our  own  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.  Music : 
*  HaU  CMumhia^*  and  *  Yankee  Doodie* 

7.  OrR  City  :  In  the  oosmopolitan  spirit  of  old  Amsterdam,  she  welcomes  all  who  here  gar 
ttier  aroand  their  hearth-stone  of  home.    Music :  '  Hornet  Sweet  Home.* 

&  OrR  Sibtkr  Socibtikb  :  The  Patron  Saint  ot  Manhattan  salutes  the  representatives  of 
is  Tount 
Mudc :  *■  We  are  a  band  of  Brothere.* 


repi 
his  younger  brethren,  and  renews  to  them  the  assurance  of  his  *  distinguished  consideration.' 


9.  Thx  Dacohtbrb  or  Manhattar  :  Their  *  woman's  rights'  are  thrones  in  our  hearts. 
Music:  *  Here*s  a  health  to  ail  good  Laaoet.* 

The  toast  to  ^ The  Army  and  Navy*  was  appropriately  acknowledged  by  Brig- 
adier-General Henbt  Whitino,  U.  S.  A.,  who  gave  as  a  sentiment :  '  The  mingled 
races  of  our  ooimtry :  like  the  mingled  colors  in  our  flag,  which  give  grace  and  va- 
riety to  its  folds,  without  impairing  the  strength  of  its  texture.'  The  salutation  of 
the  'Patron  Saint  of  Manhattan'  was  replied  to  by  the  Presidents  of  three  of 
'  OuK  SisTsa  SocisTiEa.'  Each  of  these  gentlemen  prefaced  his  toast  with  a  brief 
and  appropriate  speech.  Dr.  Beales,  the  President  of  the  St  Geobok's  Society, 
gave :  *  England,  Holland,  and  America :  May  Peace,  and  Good-will,  and  Good-fel- 
lowship, be  among  them  till  the  end  of  tunc.'  Mr.  Irwin,  President  of  the  Saint 
Andsiew's  Society,  gave  :  *  The  early  records  of  New- Amsterdam :  May  the  prin- 
dplea  they  unfold  ever  characterize  the  citizens  of  New- York.'  Mr.  Mosss  H. 
OannrELL,  President  of  the  New-England  Society,  gave:  'St  Nicholas  and  St 
JosTATHAK :  oo-saiuts  and  co-sovereigns ;  too  closely  allied  in  feeling  and  sentiment 
to  fear  a  consolidated  government' 

A  letter  from  Mr.  William  Miles,  President  of  the  Saint  David's  Society, 
read,  regretting  his  unavoidable  absence,  and  offering  as  a  sentiment:  'Hie 
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Memoiy  of  David  C.  Golden,  the  late  Preddent  of  St  David's  Society.  He  waB 
chosen  by  the  sons  of  St  David  from  among  the  sons  of  St  Nicholas  as  their 
President,  for  uniting  in  his  person  the  KmoKsaBOCKrai  and  the  Britoa  Hospitable, 
noble,  and  generous,  he  inherited  the  virtues  of  both,  without  a  vice  to  sully  either. 
May  his  memory  ever  be  cherished,  and  his  virtues  imitated,  by  the  members  of  both 
Societies.'  The  President  then  read  letters  from  several  distinguished  invited  guests, 
among  whom  were  ex-President  Van  Buben,  Sir  Hkney  Bulwbb,  H.  B.  M.  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  Mr.  Testa,  the  Dutch  Charg6  d'Af&ires,  and  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
late  United  States'  Minister  to  Great-Britain,  expressing  their  'regrets*  that  tiiey 
were  unable  to  partake  of  Saint  Nicholas's  hospitality. 

Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  being  called  out  by  the  company,  made  a  humorous  speedi ; 
and  in  turn  called  upon  Mr.  John  D.  Van  Beurxn,  who  replied  to  the  unexpected 
summons  with  his  usual  ability.  *The  Orator  of  the  Society*  called  up  Mr. 
William  Beits,  who  concluded  some  interesting  remarks  by  offering  as  a  toast : 
*  Our  National  Flag :  May  the  bands  of  the  Old  Thirteen  bind  us  all  together  in 
indissoluble  Brotherhood.'  *  The  Clergy :  Like  the  chanticleer  of  St  Nicholas, 
they  are  awake  to  the  first  dawn  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,'  was  eloquently  and 
effectively  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vermilye.  •  The  Prets :  with  it  is  woven 
the  Webb  of  our  existence  and  strength,'  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Jamk 
Watson  Webb,  in  a  very  felicitous  speech,  which  he  concluded  by  proposing: 
'  Columbia  College :  The  Alma-Mater  of  sound  Republican  principles,  under  the 
government  of  a  Ejno.'  This  toast  was  very  handsomely  acknowledged  by  Presi- 
dent KrNO,  who  offered  as  a  sentiment :   *  West  Point.'    Major  Fraser,  of  the 

United  States*  Army,  responded  to  this  toast  at  some  length,  and  offered  as  his 

sentiment : 

*  Eternal,  eTer-frrowing,  sool-Aubdaing  charity, 
Enduring  all,  hoping^  forgiving  all ; 

Instead  of  law,  fulflUing  every  law,  ' 

Entirely  blest,  because  man^s  welfue  is  Its  aim.*^ 

The  two  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  at  the  table,  Mr.  Ooden  Hoffman  and 
Doctor  Francis,  responded  to  the  loud  calls  made  upon  them,  in  very  brilliant  and 
witty  speeches,  of  which  we  regret  no  reports  have  been  obtained.  *  The  8teward$* 
acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  diem  by  the  company,  through  Senator  James 
W.  Beekmax,  who  had  been  requested  by  his  colleagues  to  answer  in  their  name. 
The  President,  just  before  leaving  the  chair,  remarked,  that  while  their  own  ora- 
tor, Mr.  Betts,  was  addressing  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society,  a  few  evenings  ago, 
another  of  their  members,  now  at  the  table,  was  addressing  the  New- York  Historical 
Society,  on  *  The  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Dutch  in  Neie-Netherland.* 
He  therefore  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  John  Rombyn  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment ;  and,  referring  to  the  large  picture  of 
New- Amsterdam  over  the  President's  chair,  offered  as  a  ."sentiment :  *  The  enterpris- 
ing Dutchmen  who  first  pitched  their  tents  upon  our  Batt«ry,  whence  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  may  now  be  watched  from  shady  walks.' 

The  President  here  left  the  chair,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hoffman.  Several  capital  volunteer  toasts  followed ;  but  the  only  one  pre- 
served was  the  following,  by  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Bleeckxr  : 

'Old  Manhattan*B  aona, 
Old  Manhattan's  daughters  1 
Firm  aa  old  Manhattan's  Bank, 
And  purer  than  its  waters.' 

The  company  began  to  disperse,  as  the  *  small  hours'  approached ;  but  a  few 

dioice  spirits  remained  behind,  doing  honor  to  the  long  Oonda  pipes,  which  had 

bden  liberally  furnished  for  the  occasion. 
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Mr.  Boksr's  Plat  of  '  The  Betrothal.' — Few  things  in  these  '  latter  days '  have 
giroi  us  more  enjoyment  than  witnessing  the  performance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Boker's  new 
play  of '  The  Betrothal '  at  the  Broadway  Theatre.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  triumphs  yet  attained  by  an  American  in  dramatic  literature,  and  not  excelled 
by  any  modem  English  writer.  It  reyives  the  recollection  of  the  creations  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ford  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  congratulate  ourselves  and 
the  public  that  we  have  such  an  artist  on  American  soil ;  one  whose  mind  overflows 
with  rare  £uicies — a  dramatist  who  is  truly  a  poet.  No  modem  play  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  abounds  with  so  many  *  gems  of  poesy/  sparkling  incidents,  and 
genuine  wit,  as  '  The  Betrothal*  The  story  itself  is  simple.  Conbtanza,  a  young 
girl,  sole  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  whose  chief  is  reduced  to  poverty,  influenced  by 
a  cold-hearted  mother,  and  by  unselfish  and  ardent  affection  for  her  parents,  becomes 
the  '  Betrothed '  of  a  rich,  but  sordid,  soulless,  despicable,  venomous  creature,  called 
Marsio,  a  man  deformed  in  body,  repubive  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  heart  *,  a 
very  fiend,  who  yet  holds  the  fortunes  of  her  family  in  his  grasp,  but  who  is  willing 
with  his  gold  to  prop  the  falling  house,  if  Constanza  shall  consent  to  be  his.  This 
is  settled ;  and  then  the  daughter  becomes  enamored  of  a  Count  Juranio,  who  (as 
it  should  be)  adores  her.  Still  she  will  not  yield  to  her  love  for  the  young  noble- 
miui,  but  holds  to  the  contract,  determining  to  save  her  father  from  di^grace  and 
niin.  Marsio  is  inforaied  of  her  love  for  the  Count ;  plots  to  poison  him ;  but  in 
the  end,  owing  to  an  ingenious  scheme  of  Salvitori,  aided  by  Fillipa  and  Pulti, 
two  dever  characters  who  manage  the  under-plot,  the  villainy  of  Marsio  is  exposed ; 
he  himself  Is  caught  in  lus  own  toils ;  and  Constanza  marries  Juranio. 

We  have  treasured  up  several  admirable  passages  in  our  memory,  but  must  con 
tent  ourselves  with  the  following.    It  is  Juranio  who  speaks  here : 

*  Ah  I  dear  Salvitori, 
*TiB  but  a  vain  attempt  to  reason  down 
Our  smallest  feeliog.    The  mind's  snow  may  lie 
A  dreary  winter  on  the  torpid  heart, 
Yet  never  kill  It.  Slack  the  rigor  once, 
And  like  a  violets  Uiat  leans  its  cheek 
In  mockery  ag;ainst  some  melting  dri/t. 
Up  springs  the  heart,  more  firuiti'ul  for  its  rest.* 

This  little  tale  told  by  Constanza  is  a  perfect  poem  in  itself.    She  is  speaking  of 

Juranio: 

*  It  chanced  a  beggar's  child  — 
A  pretty  boy — one  of  thodo  nimble  imps 
That  live  by  miracle  Hwixt  horses'  feet. 
And  under  carriage  wheels,  became  entangled 
In  the  unusual  press,  shrieked  out  for  help, 
Then  suddenly  stilled  for  very  fear. 
The  whole  crowd  held  its  breath,  and  one  great  heart 
Beat  through  it  all.    Now  there  arose  a  cry : 
Yet  while  the  silly  people  did  but  scream, 
Soon  from  his  charger  leaped  the  Cavalier, 
Dashed  in  the  throng,  and  ere  I  cried  *  God  bless  him  t ' 
The  boy  was  laughing  in  his  mother's  arms! 
'Twas  a  great  scene.    The  Dckb  stretched  out  his  hand, 
And,  glorious  in  his  dimmed  and  miry  suit,^ 
The  hero  moxmted  lightly  on  his  horse. 
Some  nobles  laughed ;  some  sneered  ;  some  looked  askance ; 
But  all  the  people  raised  a  mighty  shout. 
And  the  great  sun,  bursting  a  heavv  cloud, 
Shone  round  Juranio  like  a  halo  I  * 

And  agsun  she  thus  apostrophizes : 

*  Fit  season  for  my  visit  I    It  was  mom 
When  flnt  1  met  Mm  ;  every  leaf  and  flower 
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Looked  up  and  opened  to  increasing  dmj ; 

Nature  spread  wide  her  arms  in  liberal  Joy, 

Yielding  her  flushing  boeom  to  the  sun. 

Even  as  a  tardy  flower  my  heart  uncloeed 

To  revel  in  his  presence ;  even  as 

Rejoicing  nature,  my  whole  quickening  frame 

Glowed  into  new  exiatence.    While  the  sun 

Plunges  in  haste  behind  yon  western  clouds, 

To  course  dun  Night  around  his  broad  domain, 

The  leaves  and  flowers  may  weep  themselves  to  reat. 

Nature  may  cross  her  placid  arms  in  sleep, 

And  dream  of  mom  beneath  the  merry  stars; 

But  ah !  to  me  there  is  no  tearilil  rest. 

No  quiet  sleep,  no  dream  of  happiness, 

No  star  of  comfort.    In  the  middle  heaven. 

Yet  veiled  and  ominous,  bums  my  sun  of  love, 

Never  to  set  again.* 

"We  can  give  but  one  more  extract    *  Thus,  then,  Jueanto  :* 

*  Lady,  fW>m  that  small  spring,  the  human  heart) 
Arise  a  thousand  swelling  impulses. 
Each  one  a  mystery  to  the  sober  brain : 
Twere  vain  to  u^k,  why  we  do  thus  and  thus, 
Wh^  crush  that  good  intent  and  rear  this  wrong, 


While  the  poor  reasonthat  would  fain  inquire, 

ipiuse 
Drove  me  to  what  I  did ;  which  being  done, 


Is  impotent  to  rule.    *Twa8  such  an  imj 


I  forge  no  (Use  excuse,  but  simply  bc« 
Your  gentlest  censure.' 

Of  the  adaptation  of  *  The  Betrothal '  to  the  stage,  it  is  enough  to  say  tliat  it  has 
been  tried,  and  a  successful  yerdict  returned  for  it  On  this  head  the  critic's  occu- 
pation is  gone.  '  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  -*  the  trial  is  the  token ; 
and  this  it  has  had  before  crowded  audiences,  in  our  own  and  our  sister  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, night  after  night  and  week  after  week,  with  an  unfbigging  interest,  which 
has  stamped  it  as  a  successful  stage-piece.  We  learn  tlmt  Mr.  Boker  is  engaged 
upon  another  comedy.  We  hope  so,  certainly.  Let  us  have  it — the  sooner  the 
better. 


An  Unpublished  Satibe:   bt  R.  H.  Stoddard. — Here  is  a  sparkling  passage 

from  an  unpublished  satire  by  our  friend  and  correspondent  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard, 

a  young  and  gifted  poet,  who  will  not  be  a  great  while  in  making  himself  honorably 

known  to  all  lovers  of  true  inspiration : 

^  Oh  !  what  Is  man,  with  all  his  pride  and  power? 
A  poor  dependent  on  the  varying  hour. 
What  sorrows  mar,  what  clouds  of  evil  dim 
This  vounger  brother  of  the  Seraphim  ! 
Burning  with  heat,  or  ft«ezing  witit  the  cold. 
The  prey  of  ills,  diseases  manifofd ; 
A  shifting  wina,  a  fall  of  summer  rain, 
Racks  his  weak  body  with  a  world  of  pain ; 
And  when  the  smiling  elements  are  kind, 
He  wrecks  himself  and  desecrates  his  mind. 
The  slave  of  passions  viler  than  the  brute% 
Devoid  of  his  restraining  attributes, 
Worm-like  he  grovels  out  his  little  day, 
For  worms  to  not  in  his  cofllned  clay  I 
Empires  have  risen  and  swayed  the  sufliering  earth. 
And  died  to  give  succeeding  empires  birth ; 
Nations  have  passed  away  without  a  trace, 
Forgotten  sires  of  a  forgotten  race ; 
Wars  have  been  fought  where  blood  waa  shed  like  rain. 
And  thousands  perished — as  they  will  again; 
And  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  lead  like  clues 
Through  Nature^s  labyrinthine  avenues. 
Have  been  detected,  lost  again,  and  found. 
By  modems  groping  over  ancient  ground : 
And  Man  has  changed  with  every  changing  ray* 
To  be  the  same  chamelion  to  day  I* 
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Gk«sip  WITH  Readkrs  and  Cobrespondentb. — We  have  lain  many  and  many  a 
night,  or  in  the  morning  watches,  and  listened  to  the  'toot!  toot  I  tootT  of  the 
8tage-dri7er*8  horn  in  the  country,  now  faint  in  the  distance,  now  winding,  with  the 
vehicle  it  heralded,  down  the  long  hUl,  and  anon  swelling  loud  and  clear  on  the 
cold  wintry  air ;  and  frequently  mingled  with  the  sharp  cracking  of  a  whip ;  the 
rattling  of  wheds  over  the  frozen  ground ;  the  sudden  suspension  of  noise ;  the 
ifwAhmg  down  of  mail-bags  upon  the  pavement  before  the  post-office ;  the  snorting 
of  steeds ;  the  whipping  of  ttie  Jehu's  hands  around  his  body,  aud  the  voices  of 
querulous,  discontented  night-passengers,  half-roused  from  their  half-slumbers,  some 
laughing  sarcastically,  but  more  grumbling,  and  <Ul '  out  of  sorts,'  and  so  forth ;  so 
that  (to  leave  reminiscence)  when  we  encountered  the  following  sketch  of  a  countiy 
stage-driver,  we  recognized  a  man  whom  we  had  met  before  a  thousand  times, 
and  whose  night  and  day  character  we  had  studied  with  interest,  if  not  instruction. 
We  condense  somewhat  from  the  portrait  given  ua  by  *  Riohabd  Ednet  :' 

*  Winkle  knew  every  body,  and  every  thing ;  and  every  body  and  thing  knew  Winkli.    He 
knew  all  the  girls,  and  the  school-children,  and  the  old  men,  and  the  young  men ;  and  t>owed  to 
tbem  all  as  he  rode  by,  and  they  bowed  to  him.    For  forty  miles  he  knew  where  every  body 
lived,  and  who  every  body  was  that  lived  any  where.    He  know  the  tall  white  house  on  the  hill, 
and  the  large  house,  with  pillara  in  firont,  among  the  trees,  and  the  little  black  house  ever  in  the 
fleld ;  and  there  was  always  §omebody  standing  by  all  the  housesi  to  whom  he  bowed.    Some- 
times be  bowed  to  the  well-sweep  that  happened  to  move  in  the  wind ;  sometimes  to  a  dog  that 
tax  on  the  doornrteps.    How  many  smQing  favors  he  got  ft-om  the  girig,  who,  after  dinner,  and 
after  dressing  for  the  afternoon,  sat  by  the  open  fh>nt  windows !  how  many  fh)m  the  children 
that  swarmed  about  the  school-houses !   In  fhct,  every  body  smiled  and  bowed  when  he  passed ; 
black  and  hard-favored  men ;  muggy  and  obstinate  men ;  coarse  and  awkward  men.    Every  day 
he  had  a  sort  of  President's  tour.    Then,  he  pointed  out  the  tree  where  a  man  hung  himself,  and 
the  woods  where  a  bear  was  shot,  and  the  bam  that  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  stream 
where  a  man  was  drowned.    His  good-nature  was  unbounded.    He  did  errands  for  every  body : 
he  ran  a  sort  of  express  to  the  city ;  an  express,  too,  from  one  neighborhood  to  another.    He 
knew  every  place  in  Woodylin,  and  could  execute  any  order,  from  getting  irun-castings  to  pur- 
ehsslng  gimp,  and  matching  paper-hangings,  and  delivering  billet-doux.    He  ran  express  be- 
tween Hearts.    Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  have  a  love-case  In  hand  between  two 
persons  on  different  parts  of  his  route :  there  was  such  a  carrying  of  little  notes  and  little  remem- 
benne's,  and  little  nods  and  signs ;  and  then  he  could  drop  a  big  bundle  of  tenderness  In  a  single 
look,  as  he  passed  the  sweet-heart,  hanging  out  the  washing  of  a  Monday  morning.    Then  of  the 
widow^s  son  whom  he  carried  to  the  city  some  five  years  before,  and  who  had  been  all  this  time 
at  sea,  be  got  the  first  intelligence ;  and  as  he  walked  his  horses  up  a  long  hill,  and  the  mother 
sat  rocking  and  knitting  by  the  road-side,  he  told  her  that  her  boy  had  been  spoken  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  that  his  ship  had  been  reported  from  Rio.    When  any  body  was  sick  along  the 
road  he  bore  the  daily  intelligence  to  fHends,  who  stood  at  their  doors  waiting  for  it :  by  what 
divination  it  was  communicated  nobody  could  tell,  but  the  effect  was  instantaneous ;  so,  by  an 
invisible^  and  as  it  were  omnipotent  hand,  he  dropped  smiles  and  tears,  joy  and  sorrow,  wher- 
ever he  went ;  and  hia  own  heart  was  so  much  in  it  all,  none  could  help  loving  him.    Beside, 
he  gave  little  gratuitous  rides ;  he  let  the  boys  hang  on  behind ;  and  In  the  winter  he  would  take 
up  half  a  dozen  school-children  with  their  mistress,  and  help  them  through  snow-drifts.    Then 
be  carried  the  mail,  which  is  it««elf  a  small  universe  in  a  leather  bag ;  here  sweet  spring  to  some 
Ueak  and  ioe-bound  soul ;  at  the  next  turn  a  black  thnndernitorm  on  some  tranquil  household ; 
a  Leydrai  Jar  on  wheels,  giving  every  body  a  ohock  as  it  passes,  making  some  laugh  and  others 
Kraam.    Wixklk  carried  this,  and  it  was  as  if  Winklb  himself  was  it ;  and  some  people,  not- 
withstanding they  loved  him  so,  hardly  dare  see  him,  or  have  him  open  his  mouth :  they  did  n't 
know  what  had  happened,  or  what  might  hsppen.    In  addition,  he  brought  people  home ;  and 
as  he  drove  on,  A«  got  the  first  sight  of  the  old  roof  and  chimneys;  he  got  the  fljnt  sight  of  the 
rose^nisbes  and  the  lilacs  in  the  yard ;  he  saw,  too,  fVom  the  quietness  about  the  house,  that  a 
sorpriae  was  on  hand ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  daughter  whom  he  was  bringing  was  not 
expected  —  that  she  meant  to  surprise  the  old  folks.    He  did  not  hurry  his  horsos ;  he  did  not 
make  any  sign.    He  landed  the  young  lady  at  the  gate,  and  was  taking  off  the  baggage,  when  he 
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beard  &  scream  in  the  door.  He  had  expected  It  all,  aod  looked  bo  sober,  as  he  pulled  at  the 
•trap,  with  one  foot  on  the  wheel,  and  hb  back  bent  to  the  ground.  ^*  Wixxlk  I*  cried  the 
mother ;  '•  why  didn*t  you  tell  us  Susan  was  coming  ?  You  have  almost  killed  me ! '  Winklb 
loved  to  kill  people  so. 

^ There  is  magic  in  the  calling  of  a  stage-driver.  Every  body  knows  and  aspires  to  know  the 
■tagenlriver;  every  body  is  known  by,  and  is  proud  to  be  known  by,  the  stage-driver.  The  little 
boys  remember  it  a  month,  if  the  stage-driver  speaks  to  them.  There  is  a  particular  satisfactioo 
to  be  able  to  distinguish,  among  driverji,  and  say,  it  was  Wimkle,  or  it  was  Nasoh,  or  it  was 
MiTcnELL.  The  stage-driver  is  priuco  of  a  peculiar  realm ;  and  that  rualm  consists  of  the  yellow 
coach  he  drives,  and  the  high  seat  he  occupies,  and  his  four  mettlesome  hor^^,  and  forty  miles  of 
country  road,  and  the  heart  of  several  principal  roads,  not  to  speak  of  ten  thousand  little  matters 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  business  and  profit,  news  and  gossip,  with  which  he  is  connected. 
Hence,  he,  like  a  prince,  is  held  in  reverence  by  the  populace.  Of  all  the  people  on  the  earth, 
he  is  the  one  who  rolls  by  in  a  gilded  coach ;  ho  is  the  one  who  sweep.n  it  hii^h  and  dry  over  the 
world ;  he  is  the  one  who  rides  through  his  immense  estate  with  the  most  lordly  and  consequen- 
tial air,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  seem  to  be  but  poor  tenants  and  gaping  boors.  It  is  something  to 
■peak  to  a  stage-driver ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  Joke  with  him.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  great 
man  to  bo  recognised  by  the  stago-driver.  To  be  perchance  known  by  one  who  knows  no  body, 
is  nothing.  To  be  known,  to  be  pointed  out,  to  have  your  name  whispered  in  a  by-stnnder's  ear, 
by  one  who  knows  every  body,  oiTectd  you.  The  stage-driver  diflerd  from  a  steam-boat  captain, 
in  that  the  latter  is  not  seen  to  be  so  immediately  connected  with  his  crafl  as  the  former.  We 
meet  the  captain  at  the  breakfast-table :  he  is  no  body ;  he  is  no  more  than  we ;  we  can  eat  aa 
well  as  he  can.  But  who  dare  touch  the  stage-driver's  ribbons?  Who  dare  £>wing  his  whip? 
How  rapidly  and  securely  he  drive:*  down  one  hill  and  up  the  next,  and  that  with  flneen  passen- 
gers and  half  a  ton  of  luggage  I  Then  how  majestically  he  rounds  to,  at  the  door  of  the  Tavern ! 
What  delicate  |K>mp  in  the  movement  of  the  four  handsome  horses !  In  what  style  the  cloud  of 
dust,  that  has  served  as  an  out-rider  all  the  way,  passes  olT  when  the  coach  stops !  How  the  vil- 
lagers—the blacksmith,  the  shoe-maker,  the  thoughtful  politician,  and  the  boozy  loafors,  that  fill 
the  stoop— grin  and  stare,  and  make  their  criticism  I  How  he  fliugi«  the  reins  and  the  tired 
horses  to  the  stable-boy,  who  presently  returns  with  a  splendid  relay  !  How  he  accepts  these 
from  the  bo£  with  that  sort  of  air  with  which  a  king  might  be  supposed  to  take  his  crown  from 
the  bonds  of  a  valet  I  There  are  bis  gloves,  withal ;  he  always  wears  gloves,  as  much  a»  a  Sara- 
toga fine  lady,  and  would  no  sooner  touch  any  thing  without  gloves  than  such  a  lady  would  a  glaaa 
of  congress-water.  •  •  •  Moreover,  his  punctuality  has  something  preternatural  in  it :  in  the 
coldest  weather,  in  the  severest  storm,  in  fogs,  in  sleet,  in  hail,  in  lightning,  in  mud,  when  no  body 
else  is  abroad,  the  sta'^e-driver  appears,  rounding  the  corner.  Just  as  regular  aud  just  as  quiet  as 
the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen.* 

Boys  in  the  country  I  country  boys  in  the  city!  isn't  that  a  true  portrait!  We 
should  like  to  hear  any  'ignorant  ramus'  say  'JVb'  to  this  query,  and  still  pretend 
to  have  CTer  lived  in  the  country,  or  to  be  a  *  judge  of  painting  I*  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
laughable  instance  of  '-4  3fan  short  of  Bible ; '  *  A  reverend  gentleman,  while  visiting  ft 
parishioner,  had  occiudon  in  the  course  of  conversation  to  refer  to  the  Biblk,  and  on  ask- 
ing for  the  article,  the  master  of  the  house  ran  to  bring  it,  and  came  back  with  two 
leaves  of  the  book  in  his  hand.  *  I  declare,'  says  he,  *  this  is  all  we  've  got  in  the  house  ; 
Fd  no  idee  we  were  so  near  out  I'  .  .  •  What  a  miserable  cynic  of  an  old  bachelor 
it  must  have  been  who  wrote  the  ensuing  description  of  marriage !  He  '  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself:*  'Look  at  the  great  mass  of  marriages  that  tJike  place  over  the 
whole  world ;  what  poor,  contemptible  affairs  they  are  1  A  few  soft  looks,  a  walk, 
a  dance,  a  squeeze  of  tlie  hand,  a  popping  of  the  question,  a  purehashig  of  a  certain 
aumber  of  yards  of  white  satin,  a  ring,  a  minister,  a  stage  or  two  in  a  hired  carriage, 
a  night  in  a  country  inn,  and  the  whole  matter  is  over.  For  five  or  six  weeks  two 
sheepish-looking  persons  are  seen  dangling  on  each  other's  arms,  looking  at  water- 
falls, or  making  morning  calls,  and  guzzling  wine  and  cakes ;  tlien  every  thing  ialla 
into  the  most  monotonous  routine ;  the  wife  sits  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  the  hua* 
band  on  the  other,  and  little  quarrels,  little  pleasures,  little  cares,  and  little  children 
gradually  gather  round  them.  Thi.<*  U  what  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  find  to  be 
the  delights  of  matrimony.'  We  read  this  a  moment  ago  in  the  sanctum  to  a  young  lady 
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of  eighteen,  witik  large,  bright  eyes,  red  and  dewy  lips,  a  matchlees  figure — as  Gsor- 
nsT  Crayon  writes,  just  *  bursting  from  her  boddice' — and  sbc  ssys  she  thinks  it 
'  atrocious,'  and  the  man  who  wrote  it  a  *  very  great  fool ! '  It  the  writer  could  have 
seen  our  fair  friend  when  she  said  this,  we  belieye  that  that  would  have  been  At« 
opinioo  aL^  ■  .  .  We  can  scarcely  expect  the  reader  to  feci  what  toe  felt  when  we 
first  perused  the  inclosed  unpremeditated  poetical  not^slet  to  the  Editor  hereof^  from 
an  old  and  tried  friend.  Reminiscences  which  go  bock  to  the  pleasant  days  of  boy- 
hood ;  which  are  mingled  with  no  remembered  regreto,  no  revisions  of  early  attaoh* 
ment,  no  disingenuous  motive,  and  no  ungenerous  act — *  these  are  they'  which 
perhaps  make  the  linos  that  ensue  rather  individual  than  general :  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  true  feeling,  the  graceful  ease,  and  perfect  simplicity 
which  are  their  characteristics,  will  couuhcikI  them  to  a  wide  and  cordial  accept- 
ance: 

Ob  !  let  UB  cling  to  childhood  yetf 
Whatever  chans^e*  may  be  met* 
Nor,  till  ltfe*«  latest  stm  baa  stfit 
Let  lis  one  early  friend  fortrot ! 


While  walking  up  the  street  to^y* 
I  saw  a  (Hend  acroM  tie  way, 
A  Mend  wtlh  whom  I  used  to  playt 
When  life  was  in  iis  muntii  of  3lay. 

Before  I  'd  crofoedn  he  «aw  me  too, 
And  stopped  a>  «k'%  a  nrarcT  ^  iew  : 
« Ho !  Bob  I '  eaid  /,'  H«w  do  you  do?* 
Said  he,  *  Why,  Joas  I  can  that  be  yon  ?  * 

We  h»i  not  met  for  many  years, 
And  joy  lno^  ed  both  almoHt  to  tears ; 
We  quieJily  spoke  of  our  compeers, 
AjhI  talked  of  life,  its  hopes  and  fears : 

The  varied  scenes  through  which  we'd  passM, 
Tba'cBn*  by  which  wo  *d  been  harassed, 
Tbe'placei*  where  our  lots  were  cast, 
Aad  flriends  we  'd  cherished  to  the  Isat : 

BaeaUed  oxir  play-mates  each  by  name, 

Recounted  every  boyish  game, 

The  parts  we  acted  in  the  Mime, 

Ere  we  had  dreamed  of  wealth  or  flimer 


The  old  brown  school-house,  built  of  wood, 
The  pretty  grove  in  which  it  stood. 
The  pleasant  fields  for  many  a  rood. 
Through  which  we  strolled  whenever  we  could : 

The  little  brook  across  the  road. 

The  little  lake  to  wliich  it  flowed, 

The  Uttle  boat  we  oflen  rowed. 

Till  hands  were  chafed  and  faces  glowed : 

The  old  elm-tree  above  the  spring, 
Whose  branches  held  our  mammoth-swing. 
In  which  our  voices  usee!  t^>  ring 
More  merrily  than  birds  that  sing : 

All  these,  and  many  others  too, 
Were  brought  to  our  delighted  view. 
And  made  the  hours  seem  for  too  few, 
When  we  were  forced  to  bid  adieu : 

And  turn  from  these  delicious  dreams. 
To  lifers  disturbed  and  noisy  streams. 
Where  nothing  proves  Jus>t  what  it  itc^ems, 
Bat  every  hour  with  treachery  teems. 

Oh !  we  will  cling  to  childhofHl  yet. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  met ; 

Nor,  till  lifeV  sun  is  fully  set. 

Will  we  one  early  friend  forgot  I  Jbeir. 


Tes,  old-time  friend !  let  us  cling  to  the  memories  of  boyhood !     In  these  bleak 
wintry  days,  when  *  the  rain  rains  cold,'  or 

*■  SNow*ebowers,  tar  and  near, 

Drift  without  echp  to  the  whitening  ground ;  * 

when  the  elements  have  become  our  enemies,  let  us  remember  those,  the  warmth  of 
whose  true  hearts  no  .><torms  of  life  can  cool,  no  winter's  cold  can  chill !  .  .  .  '  Pos- 
BDLT  omr  sage  we.<tcm  judges  suffer  unjust  reproach  at  times,*  writes  one  who 
knows,  '  from  the  conduct  of  some  among  them ;  but  having  lived  in  their  midst, 
I  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  following  circumstances :  A  farmer  resid- 
ing in  this  region  had  remarked,  during  the  sittings  of  the  circuit-court,  a  part  of 
his  corn-field  to  bo  beaten  down  in  a  regular  track  of  ten  or  twelve  paces  in  length, 
as  if  by  the  ranging  of  some  animal  to  and  fro.  Anxious  to  detect  the  cause,  he 
ensconced  himself  one  day  among  the  thick  leaves,  and  observed,  about  the  hour 
cf  adjournment,  one  of  the  jud'^cM  cautiously  approaching  the  spot  Arrived  at 
the  patli,  he  commenced  pacing  it  gravely  up  and  down,  with  knit  brow  and  air 
of  cogitation,  and  at  len<^,  drawing  a  small  chip  from  his  pocket,  he  spat  on 
ooe  side  of  it,  balanced  it  an  instant  on  his  finger,  flipped  it  up  in  the  air.  and 
watching  its  descent  intently,  exclaimed  as  it  fell:  '  Wet  for  defendant — dr// 
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for  plaintiff;'  then  stooping  down:  'Plaintiff  has  itl*  The  &rmer  avoided  all 
'litigation  from  that  moment  1'  .  .  .  There  is  something  equally  beautiful  and 
touching  in  the  following  passages  frt)m  letters  written  by  English  emigrants  in 
Australia  to  friends  in  England ;  and  rightly  pondered,  they  embody  a  friitiful  les- 
son :  *  I  am  sorry,*  writei  ont,  *  that  I  did  not  cjiU  on ,*  naming  some  neighbor; 

'we  have  had  words,  but  now  I*m  gone,  perhaps  for  ever,  I  should  like  to  have 

shaken  hands  with  him.'    *  Tell ,'  writes  another,  •  that  I  hope  he  don't  think 

I  bear  malic«  for  what  passed  \)etween  us,  because  I  did  not  call  to  see  him  before 
I  went    True  enough  I  had  so  many  to  call  on,  and  they  lived  out  of  the  way,  but 
it  seems  to  me  now  I  would  go  many  a  mile  to  look  in  upon  him.*    Yes,  absence 
like  death,  is  very  endearing :  it  will  recall  \he  tender  watchfulness  of  your  parents, 
the  love  and  fellowship  of  your  brothers  and  Bisters ,  it  will  recall  your  short-comings 
toward  them;  your  undutifulness,  your  waywardness,  your  wilful  actions,  nay,  even 
your  hasty  words  and  unjust  thoughts.'  .    .   .   'Forest  Flowers  of  the  West*  is 
the  pretty  title  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  Anna  S.  Ricket,  a  name  of  which  we 
had  not  before  heard,  but  which  will  soon,  we  think,  become  familiar  to  the  public 
She  writes  with  ease  and  grace,  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  deep 
feeling,  and  a  fine  ear  for  melody  of  versification.    A  portmit  of  the  young  poet- 
ess, a  calm,  intellectual  fSace,  fronts  the  title-page,  which  is  it»elf  embellished  with 
a  handsome  vignette.  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  whose  issues  are 
remarkable  for  tlieir  typographical  neatness,  are  the  publishers.  .    .    .  Fob  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  we  were  compelled,  by  indispensable  and  unpofltponable  avoca- 
tions, to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  late  annivcrvary  festival 
of  the  beloved  patron  and  protector  of  all  true  KNicxERBOCKEBa — good  old  benevo- 
lent Saint  Nicholas.    We  are  enabled,  however,  to  present,  from  a  competent  pen,  a 
description  of  the  proceedings  on  this  always  joyous  occasion.    There  is  one  omia* 
sion,  however,  whidi  we  are  desired,  by  a  friend  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  pre»> 
ent,  to  supply.     The  spirits  of  the  company,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  we  are 
informed,  were  unimpeachable.    Among  the  instructive  and  witty  speeches  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  no  allusion  is  made,  in  tlie  report  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to 
the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  tourist,  Mr.  Robert  Dodge,  whose  '  Diary  in  Europe ' 
was  so  cordially  commended  by  an  enthusiastic  correspondent  in  our  last  *  issoo.' 
Mr.  Dodge,  as  we  learn,  did  indeed  pliine  preeminent    In  answer  to  a  compliment- 
ary toast,  prefaced  by  a  few  graceful  remarks,  by  Ooden  Hoffman,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dodge 
arose  and  engaged  the  listening  attention  of  tlie  company  for  upward  of  two  hours. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  the  continuous  thread  of  Mr.  Dodgers  discourse  was  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  incessant  opening  and  closing  of  doors,  and  that  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  discontinue  the  narration  of  his  travels  through  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  similarity  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  this  latter  country  was  the 
chief  theme  of  Mr.  Dodge's  remarks.    Upon  taking  his  seat,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman shortly  afterward  again  rose,  in  answer  to  the  toast  to  'John  Timon,' 
wherein  he  alluded  to  the  literary  gentlemen  whose  names  had  been  connected  with 
the  authorship  of  *  The  Lorgnette.'    *  As  to  myself,'  said  Mr.  Dodge,  frankly,  *  /  sat/s 
nothing  to  no  body :  I  neither  admit  nor  deny.'     It  here  became  very  difficult  for 
many  to  hear  Mr.  Dodge,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  by  the  doors. 
He  was  requested  to  stand  upon  a  chair,  with  which  request  he  immediately  com- 
plied ;  his  English  aspect  towering  aloft., '  like  tiic  herald  Merodrt,  new  lighted  on 
a  heaven-kissing  hilL'     From  tliis  proud  elevation  Mr.  Dodge  soon  indignantly 
descended  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  doors  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall, 
which  he  dosed  in  person ;  exclaiming  on  his  return,  with  natural  emotion,  *  Are 
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not  tliese  waiters  our  servants  f  Mr.  Dodok  acquainted  his  audience  witJi  the 
merits  of  his  personal  Mend  Tdppkb,  (which  he  pronounced  Tuppt,)  and  rehited  the 
stosy  of  his  first  interview  with  that  proverbial  philosopher,  by  which  means  his 
works  were  earlier  introduced  to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Dodgs  was  unable, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  his  prolonged  address,  to  explain  *what 
TuppEK  said,'  upon  his  visit)  to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  hearers,  who  de- 
parted  from  the  hall  at  a  late  hour,  repeating,  »otto  voce  or  vociferously,  the  inter- 
rogatory, '  What  did  Tupper  tayf  We  are  well  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dooos 
intends^  at  the  proper  time,  to  infonn  the  public  *  what  Tupfeb  actually  did  say,' 
through  the  colunms  of  the  '  Literary  WorW  booksellers'  weekly  jouniaL  We 
cannot  but  express  the  great  g^tification  which  our  Society  enjoyed  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  DoDOE.  We  trust  that  we  may  hear  more  of  him.  We  are  requested  to 
state,  that  for  the  rare  entertainment  afforded  the  Society,  the  members  and  guests 
were  not  indebted  to  the  Stewards.  Reluctant  as  we  are  to  do  so,  having  been  of 
their  number,  and  knowing  their  high  responsibilities,  we  feel  that  this  reproach  is 
justly  to  be  laid  at  their  doors.  .  .  .  ^Parker's  Journal^  is  the  plain  name  of  a 
new  weekly  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the  literary  reading  public  It  is  very  neat- 
ly executed ;  and  when  we  opened  its  quarto  pages,  our  ancient  favorite,  the  old 

*  New-York  Mirror^*  was  before  us.  Our  old  fnend  General  Moaais,  with  his  neat- 
est of  weeklies,  seemed  here  at  work,  instead  of  devoting  all  his  eneigies  to  the 
''Home  Journal j"*  with  a  success,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  kindred  with  his  old  pros- 
perity. But  to  come  back  to  Parker's.  There  is  evidence  of  talent  in  its  columns, 
but  we  trust  the  critical  acumen  of  its  editor  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  his  belief 
that  Puffer  Hopkins  '  deserves  a  niche  beside  the  author  of  '  Rasselas'  and  the 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield  I ',  h  there  any  body,  always  saving  ('  salt  won't  save  him,' 
besides^  he  hoBvit  any  in  his  'attick')  and  excepting  'Pupfxr'  himself,  who  can 
swallow  th4Ui  .  .  .  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  humor  and  love  of  fun 
of  our  correspondent  Saxe.  He  sets  forth,  very  characteristically,  in  cue  of  his 
clever  off-hand  poems,  the  'oomic  miseries'  of  being  '  A  Fanny  Man^  We  rather 
suspect  there  must  be  some  personal  experience  in  the  sketch,  so  graphic  is  it,  and 
so  natural  withal : 

*lf  T  dear  young  Meod*  wbose  smiling  wit 

Bets  an  the  rooiD  ablaze, 
DonH  think  yourself '  a  happy  dog,* 

For  all  your  iBen7  way* ; 
But  learn  to  irear  a  sober  phiz, 

Be  Btnpid  if  you  can. 
It  ia  sacb  a  very  serious  thing 

To  be  a  ftinny  man ! 

^  Tou  're  at  an  evening  party,  with 

A  group  of  pleasant  folks : 
Ton  yenture  quietly  to  crack 

The  least  of  little  iokes ; 
A  lady  does  n*t  catch  the  point. 

And  begs  yon  to  explain : 
Alas !  for  one  who  drops  a  Jest, 

And  takes  it  up  again! 


*  Ton  're  talking  deep  philosophy 

With  very  special  force, 
Tb  edify  a  clergyman 

With  suitable  diacoarse ; 
You  think  you've  got  him — when  he  calls 

A  fhend  across  the  way, 
And  begs  you  '11  say  that  Aumy  thing 

You  said  the  other  day ! 

*  You  drop  a  pretty  jew-iie-mot 

Into  a  neighbor's  ears, 
Who  likes  to  give  you  credit  for 

The  clever  things  he  hears ; 
And  so  he  hawks  your  Jest  about, 

The  old,  authentic  one, 
Just  breaking  off  the  point  of  it, 

And  leaving  out  the  pun  1 ' 


It  is  our  private  opinion  that  a  merely  *  funny  man '  is  one  of  the  biggest  bores  in 
all  tiie  land  of  Boredom.  Wit  and  humor,  tinited  to  general  discernment,  plain  com- 
moQ  sense,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  warm  sensibility,  these  constitute  the  true 
•  man  of  wit'  Of  such  was  Sydney  Smith  and  Hood,  and  of  such,  preeminently, 
in  these  'latter  days,'  is  Dickens.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  an  officer  of 
the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  rail-road,  whose  sudden  and 
untimely  death  was  mentioned  in  our  last  nimibcr,  leaves  behind  him  Jive  children, 
instead  of  one  duld,  as  we  erroneously  stated    A  widow,  with  five  helpless  children 
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must  needs  attract  the  practical  sympathy  of  the  Buocessfiil  and  popular  oompaoy 
in  whose  senrice  a  faithful  husband  and  fond  father  lost  his  life.  The  directors  of 
the  company  are  men  of  liberal  sympathies,  and  no  doubt  will,  with  their  Peksidbnt, 
'remember  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction.'  .  .  .  GioaosP.Pur- 
KAM,  the  distinguished  bibliopolist,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hueoton,  at  the  office  of  the 
Knickbrbockbb,  have  issued  a  very  handsome  little  illustrated  volume,  bearing  the 
title  of  '  Salander  and  the  Draff  on,'  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  allegorical 
stories  we  hare  encountered  for  many  a  year.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  F.  W. 
Sbblton,  of  Huntington,  Long-Island,  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  an  accomplished 
acholar.  No  one  who  loves  as  we  do  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  can  fail  to  admire  this 
little  book.  The  reader,  as  the  story  advances,  will  become  as  deeply  interested  in 
Balandba  of  Tungland,  Mr.  Goodman,  of  Gudneibrud,  Mr.  Guidnaim,  the  Lord  of 
OoNSciENZA,  etc.,  as  with  Christian,  Fatthful,  Merct,  or  Giant  Despair.  The  style 
is  admirably  simple  and  direct ;  and  the  several  scenes  are  depicted  with  a  most  aiS 
tastic  pencil ;  but  over  and  above  all,  the  important  lesson  conveyed  is  of  the  highest 
order  of  m<H^  inculcation.  If  you  know  of  any  one,  reader,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
sUnderiog  his  neighbor,  perhaps  his  friend — for  such  things  have  been — buy  a  copy 
of  *  Salander, '  and  make  him  a  present  of  it  The  engravings  arc  excellent  Salan- 
der, the  principal  hero,  is  not  a  '  handsome  critter,'  as  the  Yankee  said,  when  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  first  alligator  he  ever  saw,  *  but  there 's  a  good  deal  of  openness 
^en  he  smiles  1'  His  is  literally  the  *  smile'  of  an  alligator.  The  volant  animal 
which  Salander  bestrides  is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  rider.  He  is  not  beautiful, 
but  he  looks  as  if  he  could  '  make  his  mile  in  *  two  forty'  easy  1  *  ...  Do  you 
know  that  there  are  some  people  who  can  never  say  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain  way  f 
They  must  mince  and  mouth,  and  adopt  the  *  high-faluting '  style  in  every  thing  they 
do  or  speak.  Of  sttch  was  the  old  maid  whom  Ollapod  encountered  on  a  canid 
packet-boat  '  Did  you  ever  see  Niagara  Falls  t '  said  a  lady-passenger  to  her.  '  No, 
I  never  met  them,  but  I  've  heard  them  higfUy  spoken  of  I*  As  a  cataract,  merely, 
tiieir  reputation  was  *  good. '  '  Is  n't  that  the  ridge-road,  where  that  *  stage  *  is  going  f  * 
asked  another  passenger  of  the  same  benign  *  maiden-lady,  *  pointing  to  a  coach  on 
an  adjacent  turnpike.  *  Oh,  no ;  oh,  bless  me,  no ;  oh,  that  were  the  ridge-road  which 
they  had  stricken  upon  the  hill,  o'er  which  the  driver  had  just  riz  as  we  come  past ! ' 
A  friend  mentioned  to  us  a  moment  ago  a  similar  specimen  of  affectation  and 
pseudo-sentiment  in  a  medical  student,  sojourning  at  that  time  in  the  beautiful  *  City 
of  Elms.'  He  was  spending  an  evening  at  the  house  of  some  yoimg  Udiei*,  in  the 
*  Eummer-time,  *  when  one  or  two  perambulating,  amatory  cats,  in  a  neighboring 
yard,  set  up  an  awful  catterwauling.  The  student,  anxious  to  *  improve  Uie  occa- 
sion, '  interrupted  the  conversation,  which  seemed  to  liave  been  suddenly  enhanced 
rather  than  lessened  by  the  feline  music,  pensively,  and  with  a  manner  replete  with 
benevolent  meaning,  remarked :  '  Those  strains,  which  are  so  discordant  and  dis- 
agreeable to  our  ears,  may  perhaps,  to  the  quadrupeds  themselves,  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sweetest  endearment ! '  And  it  may  be  so,  but  they  *ve  an  odd  way  of 
showing  it — the  quarrelsome,  spitting,  hissing  'critters!'  .  .  .  Our  friend 
Putnam,  an  excellent  writer  as  well  as  publisher  of  good  books,  has  just  put  forth  a 
Tolume  entitled  *  The  Worlds  Progress, '  It  is  a  dictionary  of  dates,  with  tabular 
views  of  general  history,  and  an  historical  chart  It  is  precisely  what  the  author  in- 
tended it  to  be :  a  convenient  and  portable  volume  for  reference,  not  overburthened 
with  dettuls,  but  indicating  to  the  intelligent  reader  all  the  great  Umdmarks  of  history, 
in  their  order  of  succession,  and  showing  also  what  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  in 
different  countries.    Tlie  book  is  in  itself  a  library ;  the  '  essential  oil, '  we  may  say, 
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of  a  whole  cabinet  of  encyclopiedias ;  eyincing  patient  research  and  enormonB  in- 
dnstiT.  Oar  aathor-publiaher  has  just  issued  Coofee's  noble  work,  '  The  Path- 
finder,*  so  ably  noticed  by  the  late  Heney  Beevooet  in  these  pages,  and  * Fadette, 
a  Domeeiie  Story*  translated  from  the  French  by  Matilda  M.  Hats.  The  latter 
has  been  kept  from  our  critical  eyes  by  the  'Ladies  Knick^*  big  and  little,  who 
pronounce  it  a  most  interesting  work,  with  an  excellent  moraL  .  .  .  Fouetskk 
years  ago,  one  then  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  KNiCKirEiiocKEE,  wrote  as 
follows,  in  opening  'Number  Seren  *  of  his  papers  entitled  '  OUapodiana :  * 

'  Glorious  Bkllixi  I  I  have  been  liBtenlng,  for  maiiT pleasant  evenings  past,  to  tbe  sweet  cr^ 
stionB  of  that  composer^s  mind.  How  sad  that  he  died  bo  young  I  Only  twenty-eight  when  tbe 
ihroud  was  wrapped  aronnd  his  bosom,  and  his  tuneless  ear  laid  beneath  the  coflln-fid !  But  the 
harmoniea  he  conceived  will  linger  in  holy  swootnes.«  while  taste  shall  last ;  and  many  an  anboni 
enthmiast  will  yet  live  to  bless  his  name.  How  touching  and  beautiful  are  the  tender  sentences 
that  dn)p  in  melodvfrom  the  lips  of  Count  Rodolpho,  in  Iai  Somncmbvlc  1  With  what  a  divine 
diapason  do  the  following  wortUi  and  the  chorus  that  accompanies  them,  fall  on  the  ear  I  They 
sre  the  by-gone  thoughts  of  one  who  has  long  been  absent  tram  his  youthful  home,  on  again 
flnding  himself  amidst  the  well-known  scenes  of  his  dear  native  village.  Filled  with  melancholy 
rapture  at  the  sight  of  that  which  he  has  gained,  and  troubled  with  recollections  of  what  he  has 
lort,  he  exclaims: 

'8rFK«B  of  Beauty'  full  •well  I  know  ye  — 
Many  inomeL.tB  of  lov  I  ewe  ye  ; 

Of  y  !•  .i'?ur»'s  baniiJ.f^d, 

(if  cl  iy»»  l*"  n*?  vir.i'>h«d  : 
Oh  '  my  r-T-'-iit  IS  f.V.y.l  with  pain. 
Flnliuj  r>r'.'Mi.  that  sull  remain, 
■While  the  se  days  ccmc*  not  again  !* 

*  I  know  not  how  It  Is  —  but  that  last  line,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Brovob,  haunts  my  ear  continually. 
Beader,  if  you  are  now  old,  you  have  once  been  young ;  if  young,  you  know  what  I  mean,  when 
I  apeak  of  that  Golden  Age,  our  early  days.  Time,  as  we  pass  onward  to  that  outer  gate  which 
swings  open  into  eternity,  may  give  us  many  enjoyments ;  but  they  are  tati^aetion  merely; 
tame^  passive  satisfoction.  Troubles  fall  upon  us  like  a  brutum  fnlmen  ;  incidents  that  would  wt 
the  young  heart  to  sympathy  and  sorrow,  occur  to  the  middle-aged  without  notice  or  distress.* 

Well  do  we  remember  the  *  Count  Rodolpho  '  to  whom  Ollapod  here  alludes, 
and  his  first  appearance  at  the  old  Paek  Theatee.  In  the  hush  of  the  scene,  when 
he  came  down  toward  the  foot-lights,  and  turned  rotmd  to  sm^ey  the  mimic  land- 
scape, the  brook,  the  motmtain,  *  the  mill  there,'  he  won  all  suflfrages  by  his  tall  manly 
form,  expressive  face,  and  the  grace  and  natural  abandon  of  his  manner ;  and  when 
he  poured  forth  the  song  quoted  aboTe,  he  drew  down  the  house  in  one  prolonged 
bui«t  of  applause.  And  Uius  night  after  night,  here  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Union, 
did  he  win  kindred  suffrages.  Mr.  Beouoh  has  been  living  in  otu*  midst  since  hia 
retirement  fix>m  the  stage,  devoted,  as  agent,  to  the  business  of  a  foreign  house,  of 
high  respectability.  But  he  has  not  been  forgotten ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
matters  are  in  train  to  give  him  a  Coniplimeniary  Benefit  at  Niblo's,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  '  Troops  of  friends,'  for  the  vocalist  and  the  man,  with  whom  so 
many  pleasant  memories  are  associated,  will  fill  the  house  from  pit  to  dome.  '  May 
we  be  there  to  see  I  *  .  .  .  '  I  was  watching  a  moment  ago,'  said  a  fun-loving  friend, 
whom  we  encoimtered  in  Broadway,  near  Barclay-street,  as  we  were  going  down  to 
the  '  orifice '  this  morning,  *a  fellow  sitting  at  the  glowing  fire  of  the  bar-room  of 
the  Astor-House.  He  bowed  to  two  gentlemen,  who  were  taking  a  *  'leven-o'clock ' 
bitter  at  the  bar,  and  who  had  observed  that  he  was  regarding  them  wistfully; 
when  one  of  them  said,  *  Won't  joujoin  us.  Sir  ?  Wliat  is  yom:  drink,  Sir !  We  are 
taking  a  wine-bitter :  won't  you  imite  with  us  in  sametfiing.  Sir  ? '  The  Jseemt 
DiDDLEE  arose  instanter,  walked  to  the  bar,  and  said  to  his  entertainers,  (and  '  enter- 
tained,') *with  a  smirk  so  peculiar,'  said  our  friend,  'that  I  shall  never  forget  it: 
*Wel],  gentlemen,  I  never  was  good  at  makin*  excueet — never;  it's  about  the 
hardest  thing  I  do.  I  will  take  something  with  you,  gen'lemen,  if  you  insist  I  * 
They  didn't — but  he  did.*  .  .  .  Readees! — you  who  have  known  us,  and 
have  tested  the  character  of  our  opinions  through  long  years,  in  these  pages,  listen 
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to  our  estimate  of  what  is  brieflj,  but  we  hope  not  the  leas  forcibly,  expressed  be- 
low. Our  '  halidome  *  upon  your  verdict  in  fi&Tor  of  our  judgment  in  the  fttmning 
instances,  when  you  shall  have  had  the  proofs  which  we  have  had.  This  then  is 
our  advice :  Buy '  JEvenings  at  DonaldtofCs  Manor  ; '  buy  it,  because  it  is  a  work  even 
more  beautiful  in  its  internal  excellence  than  in  its  external  elegance.  Its  engrav- 
ings, to  be  siure,  are  of  the  first  order,  from  paintings  by  artists  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence ;  its  printing  and  paper  are  faultless ;  but  it  is  the  fair  author  of  *  Charms  and 
Counter-charms, ' '  To  Seem  and  to  Be, '  and  other  equally  popular  works,  who  fur- 
nishes the  '  matter  to  be  considered. '  The  name  of  Maria  J.  Mackintosh  renders 
wholly  unnecessary  any  farther  comment  Buy  8.  O.  OoodricKe  Poems,  just  pub- 
lished in  an  exceedingly  handsome  volume  by  Putnam  ;  buy  it,  because  the  profuse 
illustrations  are  of  the  most  exquisite  character,  and  the  poetiy  is  genial,  natural, 
simple,  and  good.  Buy  '  VcUa,  a  Mythological  Tale, '  by  Pauke  Godwin,  issued  by 
the  same  publisher :  buy  it,  because  the  story  is  full  of  pleasant  interest,  and  is 
most  beautifully  illustrated.  Buy  Putnam's  '  Illtutrated  Dolph  Heyliger, '  contain- 
ing laviNo's  inimitable  story,  with  the  large  etchings  by  Ehninoer,  which  are  brim 
full  of  talent  This  young  artist  is  becoming  the  Retsch  of  America.  Buy  also 
Grace  Ghreenwoode  Poem*,  for  they  are  good,  and  the  *  Hietory  of  Her  Peti,''  which 
is  better.  Buy  all  of  these,  and  you  will  not  regret  it  ...  '  Nor  long  since,' 
writes  an  old  friend  and  correspondent,  *  as  I  was  returning  from  Buffido,  I  was 
amused,  while  the  cars  made  a  momentary  stop,  at  a  demonstration  made  by  a 
crazy  man,  on  his  way  to  the  State  Limatic  Asylum,  at  Utica.  He  was  standing 
on  the  track,  in  front  of  the  '  iron  horse :'  '  You  think  you  are  something  I '  he  said, 
looking  wildly  at  the  locomotive,  and  assuming  a  boxing  attitude;  'but  look  o* 
here :  I  can  whip  you  1  I  've  flogged  the  fiery  bulls  of  Bashan,  and  broken  their 
horns  off  1    Say  I — do  n't  you  stand  there,  whistling  and  smoking,  like  a  blackguard 

in  a  bar-room ;  jest  jump  to  ww,  and  Pll  take  tiie  conceit  out  of  you,  you  d d 

did  eooking-etove  on  wheeh!*  .  .  .  Looking  around,  as  we  came  in  to-night, 
upon  the  annual  Christmas-greens,  in  all  tasteful  forms,  witii  wliich  the  hand  of 
Affecticm  annually  decorates  the  sanctum,  we  met '  The  Cross,'  graceful  in  shape, 
and  entwined  with  rosaries  of  red  berries.  Far  back  in  memory  we  went  instanta- 
neously, and  heard,  for  the  first  time  as  it  were,  in  the  littie  church  of  our  *  boy- 
hood's home,'  this  first  verse  of  a  hymn  fiill  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  the  Rev* 
DxaaicK  C.  Lansing  : 

'Whin  I  sarvey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Princk  or  Glory  died, 
AU  earthly  gain  I  count  but  droas, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride  I' 

How  many  are  the  cells  of  memory  I — how  countless  the  things  that  are  treaa- 
nred  there !  —  and  how  strangely  they  rise  to  the  miud,  amid  one's  daily  caree  and 
avocations  1  We  shall  know  more  of  this  mystery  hereafter.  .  .  .  We  look  upon 
Mr.  Longwoeth  of  Cincinnati  as  a  man  to  be  honored  for  his  proverbial  liberality  and 
his  broad  and  general  public  spirit  We  never  saw  him,  nor,  of  all  our  friends,  do  we 
know  of  any  who  have  ever  mentioned  to  us  that  they  had  seen  him ;  but  we  honor 
him  for  his  well-known  love  of  art  and  his  patronage  of  artists ;  for  the  perseverance, 
unchecked  by  difficulties,  with  which  he  has  labored  to  introduce  into  our  cotmtiy 
the  cultivation  of  products  supposed  to  be  confined  in  their  growth  to  foreign  lands ; 
and  for  the  wise  forecast  which  enables  him  to  see  in  the  distance,  and  prompts 
him  to  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  at  hand,  the  objections  of  croakers  and 
the  opposition  of  the  interested.  The  successful  culture  of  various  grapes,  and  the 
mannfaoture  of  superior  native  wines  from  them,  will  hereafter  make  the  name  of 
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LoycwoRTH  one  to  be  mentioDcd  with  pride  by  his  countrymeD ;  as  will  that  of 
Jdnius  Smith,  now  assiduously  laboring  for,  and  patiently  awaiting,  at  the  South, 
the  fruition  of  his  hopes  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  Tea  in  hia  own,  his  native  coun- 
try. Already,  witli  the  aid  of  Foubnikii,  who  is  thoroughly  *  grounded '  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  fomented  wines  abroad,  Mr.  Lokowosth  has  sent  out  a  few 
samples  of  a  wine,  which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  cannot  be,  and  has  not  been,  ex- 
ceeded in  this  market  For  fruitiness ;  for  delicacy  and  richness  of  taste ;  for  that 
quality  '  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates ; '  for  that  flavor  which  regales  the  palate 
after  the  wine  has  passed  the  '  throat  and  the  oesophagus,'  commend  us  to  ^Long- 
worth*9  Sparkling  Catawba^  It  seems  to  us  *  outside  barbarians,'  at  this  distance, 
something  to  live  in  Cincinnati  to  be  accessible  to  it  One  has  only  a  single  wish, 
either  in  the  enjoyment  or  the  remembrance  of  it ;  and  that  is,  that  he  had  been 
Uessed  vriih  the  neck  of  a  crane,  that  lie  might  have  prolonged  the  taste  of  so  deli- 
cious a  beyerage.  ...  At  a  pleasant  reunion  of  the  members  of  a  metropolitan 
club,  the  other  evening,  we  remarked  in  the  centre  of  the  supper-table  that 
classical  dish,  a  Boars  Head.  It  was  admirably  cured  and  served,  and  its 
effect  was  very  imposing.  It  was  a  present  from  a  gentleman  of  rare  and  quaint 
tastes;  and  its  excellence,  as  an  'article  of  consumption,'  was  fully  indicated 
daring  the  course  of  the  evening.  ...  A  dear  little  bright-eyed  girl,  of  some 
five  years,  who  has  been  lying  upon  the  jfur  rug  before  the  sanctum  fire,  sud- 
denly pauses  in  her  disjointed,  innocent  chat ;  says  '  Little  Bukket  has  come  to 
town,'  and  that  her  eyes  are  heavy;  creeps  up  to  the  paternal  knee,  and  half 
asleep,  repeats,  very  touchingly  to  us,  we  must  say,  and  certainly  in  the  most  musi- 
cal of  all '  still  smaU  voices,'  these  lines,  which  a  loving  elder  sister  has  taught  her : 


'  Js8i7«,  tender  Shkfhkrd,  bear  me, 
Blew  thT  little  Iamb  to-night ; 

Through  the  darkneas  be  Tuou  near  me, 
Watch  my  sleep  till  morning  light. 


*  An  this  d^  Tht  hand  bath  led  me, 
And  I  thank  Thke  for  Thy  csare ; 

Thou  hast  clothed  me,  warmed  and  fed  me  < 
Listen  to  my  evening  prayer.* 


The  prayer  itself  dies  upon  her  Hps,  in  almost  indistinct,  sleepy  murmurs ;  only, 

when  Krrrr,  who  has  come  for  her,  is  taking  her  away  to  the  nursery,  she  says, 

half  awakened: 

.    .    .    '  take  me,  when  I  die,  to  Heaven, 
Happy  there  with  Thkx  to  dwell !  * 

Since  little  Jose  went  up  stairs,  we  've  been  thinking  of  this,  and  because  it  in- 
terested t(«,  we  thought  we  would  jot  it  down.  .  .  There  are  certain '  Humors  of  an 
EUetion*  that  are  worth  watching  by  a  lover  of  the  burlesque.  *  I  challenge  that 
man's  vote ! '  said  a  fellow  with '  building  materials  in  his  hat,'  at  an  up-town  poll  last 
month.  The  person  challenged  lived  in  a  princely  mansion  in  the  middle  of  an  entire 
square,  which  contained  the  original  soil  and  the  original  trees  of  Manhattan  Island. 
'  Look  o'  here,'  said  the  challenger,  *  what  street  do  you  live  in  f — what 's  the  num- 
ber of  your  house! — on  which  side  of  the  street  is  it?'  'There  in  no  number  on 
my  house,  and  it  is  on  neither  side  of  the  street'  '  I  thought  so  1  Don't  know  which 
aide  o'  the  street  you  live,  and  hain't  got  no  number  onto  your  door  I  You  can  go 
home  to  your  house,  if  you  can  find  it;  you  can't  vote  the  Tig-whicket,  nor  no 
other  ticket  at  this  poll  I'  The  challenger  was  walked  out  by  the  officers  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  last  we  saw  of  him,  he  was  looking  up  under  the  hat  of  a  friend,  his 
body  at  a  reeling  angle  forward,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  a  drinking 
shop  near  by,  and  get  a  '  scottle  of  Botch  ale  I'  Speaking  of  challenging  votes,  a 
friend  has  just  mentioned  to  us  a  clever  anecdote  of  a  trick  served  upon  a  chal- 
lenger by  an  English  Quaker,  several  years  ago,  before  the  city  was^  divided  into 
nmnerous  election  districts.    '  I  challeDge  that  man'd  vote :  he  is  not  a  naturalized 
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citizen/  said  a  rough-spoken  individual  to  the  quiet  Friend  in  question.    'Thee 
must  know  that  I  am,  I  think.'    *  If  you  are  a  citizen,  where 's  your  papers  I    We 
want  your  papers*  interposed  the  challenger.    '  They  are  at  my  residence.'    *  Well, 
you  *  11  have  to  bring  'em  'fore  you  can  vote  here.'    The  old  gentleman  went  home 
for  his  papers,  but  when  he  returned,  the  polls  were  closed.    The  next  year  party- 
spirit  ran  very  high,  and  the  elections  were  bitterly  contested ;  and  again  the  Eng- 
lish Friend  was  challenged  as  before,  by  the  same  person,  and  for  the  same  alleged 
cause.    *  Now  thee  does  n't  want  me  to  go  back  this  year  to  my  house  for  my  papers, 
does  thee  ?    Thee  knows  I  came  only  a  little  too  late  with  my  papers  last  year. 
Does  thee  require  me  to  bring  them  again i*    'To  be  sure  I  do,'  replied  the  chal- 
lenger: *you  can *t  vote  till  you  show  your  papers.'    'Well,'  said  the  Quaker, with 
a  £Eunt  smile  on  his  face, '  I  thought  that  perhaps  thee  might  insist  upon  seeing  them, 
and  so  I  brought  them  with  me  this  time  1  *    They  were  '  all  correct, '  his  vote  was 
deposited,  and  as  he  turned  round  to  go  out,  he  said  to  the  discomfited  challenger, 
•  Farewell,  friend ;  thee  had  better  luck  last  year  1  *    .    .    .    Nothing  can  exceed 
the  freedom,  naturalness  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Charlbb  Martin's  Crayon  Portraits 
of  Children.    Our  metropolitan  readers,  who  shall  examine  them  at  his  rooms,  at 
tiie  Union  Place  Hotel,  will  find  our  former  commendation  of  Mr.  Martin's  genius 
to  be  well  deserved.    .    .    .    'There  is  an  endearing tendemev<vs,'  says  Washington 
Irving,  '  in  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  son,  that  transcends  all  other  affections  of  the 
heart'  We  have  just  heard  a  touching  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  love  of  a  son 
for  his  mother  may  also  transcend  and  swallow  up  aU  other  affections,  at  a  moment.,  too, 
when  he  might  well  be  pardoned  for  remembering  only  his  own  great  trials.  Some  two 
years  ago,  a  young  man,  belonging  to  Philadelphia,  was  returning  by  rail-road  to  that 
city  fi-om  the  town  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania.    By  an  accident  which  happened  to  the 
train  as  it  was  approaching  town,  and  while  he  was  standing  upon  the  platform,  he  was 
thrown  off,  and  fell  partly  under  the  wheels  of  the  succeeding  car ;  and  his  right  arm, 
'  marrow,  bonea  and  all,'  was  crushed  to  a  jelly,  and  dropped  uselessly  at  his  side* 
This  however  was  fortunately  his  only  injury.    He  was  a  young  man  of  determined 
nerve,  and  of  the  noblest  spirit    He  uttered  no  complaint — not  even  a  groan. 
When  the  train  arrived  at  the  d6p6t,  a  carriage  was  immediately  called,  when,  at- 
tended by  his  friend,  he  said  to  the  coachman,  *  Drive  at  once  to  Dr.  M *%  in 

Walnut-street'  '  Had  n't  you  better  go  immediately  home  ? '  asked  his  friend.  '  No,* 
said  he, '  I  don't  want  them  to  know  any  thing  about  me  until  it  is  all  over.'  '  Our 
hero,'  for  he  tca«  a  hero,  was  deaf  to  all  tlie  a)imter-remonstrance8  of  his  friend,  and 
they  drove  rapidly  to  the  house  of  the  eminent  sui^eon  alluded  to.  They  were 
shown  into  the  parlor,  and  the  doctor  was  summoned.  After  an  examination, '  Well, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  the  siurgeon,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  patient, '  you 
know,  I  suppose,  what  must  be  done  I '  'I  do,'  he  replied ;  *  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  done  that  I  am  here.'  '  My  surgical-table,'  said  the  doctor, '  is  below.' 
'  Can  it  not  be  done  withotU  that  ?'  asked  the  sufferer.  'I  cannot  be  tied —  I  cannot 
be  held.  Amputate  my  arm  here^  doctor,'  he  continued,  holding  out  his  dangling 
limb  over  the  back  of  tlie  sofa.  '  Do  it  h^e,  Doctor ;  I  shall  not  flinch ;  I  shall  not 
interfere  with  yoiu*  operations.'  The  limb  was  bared ;  two  attendants,  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  house,  were  summoned ;  the  arm  was  taken  off  above  the  elbow,  while 
the  patient  sat  as  he  had  requested,  uttering  no  groan,  nor  speaking  a  single  word, 
while  the  operation  was  being  performed.  The  dressings  were  applied ;  and,  at- 
tended by  his  friend,  the  patient  had  reached  the  door,  on  his  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  was  very  near  by,  when  he  turned  round  to  the  surgeon,  and  said: 
'  Doctor,  I  should  like  to  look  at  my  arm  once  more :  pray  let  me  see  it'    The  sur- 
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goon  niaed  the  mangled  limb:  the  patient  glanced  at  the  bloodless  hand  and  said: 
'Doctor,  there  is  a  ring  upon  the  middle-finger  of  that  hand;  won't  jou  take  it  off 
for  me!  My  Mothsb  gare  me  that  ring  when  she  was  on  her  death-bed.  I  can 
part  with  mj  arm,  but  while  I  live,  I  can't  part  with  that  ring  I '  The  ring  was 
slipped  from  the  cold,  white  finger :  *  Put  it  on  thai  finger,'  said  he,  holding  out  the 
asme  finger  of  his  lefl;  hand.  As  he  was  leaving  the  door,  with  his  att^dant»  to 
eater  the  cairiage,  he  said :  'Bow  shall  I  break  this  thing  to  my  poor  sister  I '  Is 
not  this  a  true  'hero,'  reader?  ...  In  the  name  of  William  Oobbrt,  Mn. 
Trollops,  Fahnt  Wrioht,  Mrs.  PABTmoToir,  and  Abbt  Kkllt,  '  Who  i$  Mn. 
Smitzelemf*  Who  is  the  woman  who  tells  so  many  plain  truths  in  so  phun  a  way  I 
Is  she  a  fabulous Swizzklkx, like  Mr& Gaicp'b  ' Mrs.  Hjulbis,'  or  is  she  a  'Swizzxlkm 
as  it  a  SwizzxLiac  ?  *  While  we  pause  for  a  reply,  hear  her  on  the  subject  of '  Fash- 
ionable  lAfe  tn  CUiet  i* 

*TBKmB  are  hundreds  of  girls  in  eyery  large  dtj  who  parade  the  atieets  in  feathera,  floweia, 
aOka  and  laoea,  whose  hands  are  aa  soft  and  white  as  uaeleasneflB  can  make  them)  whose  mothera 
keep  boarders  to  get  a  living  for  their  idle  daoghtera.  Their  mothers  will  cook,  sweep,  wait  on 
tables,  canr  loads  kA  marketing,  do  the  moat  menial  dmdgerj,  toil  late  and  early,  with  yvrj  little 
dothing,  while  their  hopeAil  daughters  spend  their  mornings  lounging  In  bed,  reading  some  sllhr 
book,  taJiing  some  lessons  in  French,  fixing  finery,  and  the  like.  The  eTenings  aro  devoted  to 
dreasing,  displaying  their  charms  and  accompliahments  to  the  very  beet  advantage,  for  the  won- 
derment and  admiration  of  knights  of  the  yard-stick,  and  young  aapirants  for  professional 
honor* — doctors  without  patients — who  are  as  brainless  and  as  somleas  sa  themselves.  After  a 
while,  the  piano-pounding  simpleton  captivates  a  tape-measuring,  law-esnraunding,  or  pill-mak- 
tng  simpleton.  The  two  ninnies  Q>end  every  cent  that  can  be  nused  by  hook  orby  crook ;  get 
an  thai  can  be  got  on  credit,  in  broadcloth,  satin,  flowers,  laoe,  carriage,  attendance,  etc ;  hang 
their  empty  podcefcs  on  somebody's  chair,  lay  their  empty  heads  on  somebody's  pillow,^ma 
commence  their  empty  lives  with  no  other  proepect  than  living  at  somebody's  expense :  with 
no  other  purpose  than  living  genteelly  and  spiting  the  neighbors.  This  is  a  synopsis  of  thon- 
aanda  of  street  and  baU-room  bellea,  perhaps  of  some  whoae  shining  costume  you  have  envied 
ftvm  a  passing  glance.' 

If  this  is  not  'out-spoken,'  we  are  no  judge.  But  is  it  trrket — that's  the 
({uefltion.    Well: 

*  Hat  be  'tis,  and  may  be  no  ao; 
Bay  it  t«,  and  let  it  go  so.' 


It  is  seldom,  as  the  readers  of  this  Magaane  are  aware,  that  we  allude,  in  these 
pages,  to  mechanical  improyements ;  but  we  consider  the  *  Patent  Balancing  Pump* 
of  Dr.  N.  DoDOE,  at  Kimiber  634  Broadway,  near  Bleecker-street,  (one  of  the  most 
experienced,  skilful,  and  popular  suigeon-dentists  in  New- York,)  aa  an  improvement 
not  to  be  lightly  passed  oyer.  For  power,  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  ease  of  work- 
ing, nothing  at  aD  comparable  with  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country.  It  acts 
on  a  different  principle  from  ordinaiy  pumps,  haying  a  bucket  so  constructed  as  to 
cut  off  the  lateral  water-pressure  in  raising  water.  It  can  be  adapted  to  yessels^ 
datems,  wells,  and  mines.  It  can  be  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  brasa  It  has  its 
forcing-chamber  at  the  bottom,  always  ready  for  use ;  and  can  be  worked  from  the 
bottom,  top,  or  mid-ahipsw  A  column  of  water  twenty  feet  long,  by  six  inches  in 
diameter,  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and  if  the  cut-off  bucket  weighs 
one  hundred  pounds,  it  would  want  but  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  pounds  to  balance 
water  and  bucket^  with  a  lever  of  four  feet,  having  six  inches  to  the  frdcrum.  In  its 
movement  bat  a  little  more  power  is  required  to  move  it  quickly  than  slowly.  It  is  a 
labor-saving,  money-saving,  time-saving  invention,  which  is  destined  ultimately  to 
supersede  fdl  kindred  machinery  for  raising  water.  .  .  .  The  damp  December 
r,  filing  noiselessly  without,  calls  to  mind  the  exquisite  lines  by  GLASoca, 
doee  the  seventy-first  page  of  the  present  number.  If  he  had  been  one 
of  the  Glaobbs  of  Switaserland,  he  could  not  have  illustrated  various  *Sno»*  more 
adnmably ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  touching  pathos  with  which  his  lines  are  infoimed. 
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FiFTBEN  years  ago,  (and  very  short  the  tune  seems  to  ns,)  our  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  James  B&ooks,  now  representing  New- York  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  as  follows,  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  series  of  papers  upon 
*  Our  Own  Country :  *  *  As  we  grow  in  our  growth  and  strengthen  in  our  strength, 
we  will  build  upon  the  foundations  our  fathers  left  us.  We  will  rear  the  fabric  of 
free  government  to  the  skies.  We  will  adorn  and  embellish  it,  and  make  it  beauti- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  We  will  kindle  such  a  light  on  the  American  shore,  as 
shall  illuminate  the  earth.  Let  me  not  be  accused  of '  prophecy  *  merely.  Prophecy 
has  ever  done  us  injustice,  and  faltered  behind  the  day.  Imagination  cannot  pic- 
ture the  de^stiny  that  awaits  us,  if  we  preserve  our  liberty  and  our  Union.  God  has 
promised  us  a  renowned  existence,  if  we  will  but  deserve  it.  He  speaks  this  prom- 
ise in  the  sublimity  of  nature.  It  resounds  all  along  the  crags  of  the  Alleghanies. 
It  is  uttered  in  thunder  at  Niagara.  It  is  heard  in  the  roar  of  two  oceans,  from  the 
fJEir  Pacific  to  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  His  finger  has  written  it 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  our  inland  seas,  and  traced  it  out  by  the  mighty  Father  of 
Waters.  The  august  temple  in  which  we  dwell  was  built  for  lofty  purposes :  let 
us  consecrate  it  to  Liberty  and  Concord,  and  be  fbmid  fit  worshippers  within  its 
holy  walls !  *  We  hope  that  every  true  American,  reading  this  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year,  will  say  *  Amen  to  that  1  *  Apropos  of  '  Our  Country '  comes 
the  following  '  Plea  far  Peace  and  Unity ^  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  correspond- 
ent His  motto,  from  the  Scriptures,  is  appropriate :  *  Behold,  two  men  of  the  He- 
brews strove  together:  and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong,  *  Wherefore  smitest 
thou  thy  brother  f ' 


Yx  blessed  sons  and  daughters, 

Whose  ministry  is  peace, 
Pour  oil  upon  the  waters, 

And  bid  their  raging  cease. 
An  evil  sprite  is  ranging, 

A  sprite  evoked  troxn  hell, 
The  hearts  of  men  estranging 

Who  loved  each  other  well. 

XI. 

Oh,  men  of  mine  own  nation  I 

Will  any  idle  stand 
When  rank  inftituation 


Is  perilling  the  land? 
Shall  we  renounce  this  Eden 

Where  Goo  has  brought  us  in, 
And  leave  to  men  succeeding 

The  heir-loom  of  our  sin  f 
xxz. 

If  guilt  be  on  our  brother, 

wlience  comes  to  us  the  right 
The  bosom  of  our  mother 

With  brutal  hand  to  smite? 
Will  human  blood,  like  water, 

Wash  human  sin  away  ? 
Will  fratricidal  slaughter 

Bring  in  a  better  day? 

Philcddphioj  December^  1849. 


rr. 
Shall  women,  wildly  weeping 

Their  sons  and  husbanos  dead. 
Invoke  a  cune  unsleeping 

Upon  a  kinsman^a  head  ? 
For  son  against  the  fkther. 

And  father  *gainst  the  son. 
In  fierce  array  may  gather 

TiU  murder  'a  doubly  done! 

T. 

Why  quench  the  beacon's  burning 

That  lights  our  western  sky, 
To  which  all  nations,  turning. 

Look  with  a  longing  eye? 
If  now  its  flame  ye  smother. 

And  blast  the  nopes  of  men, 
How  long  before  another 

Shall  %ht  the  world  again? 
vx. 

While  with  harmonious  motion 

Our  valley-rivers  run. 
And,  flowing  to  the  ocean, 

Commingle  into  one ; 
Bo  long  may  love  incline  os 

(Let  every  patriot  pray) 
With  oltve-wreaths  to  twine  os 

Till  time's  remotest  day. 


r.  K. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Jollie,  and  intended  to  have  noticed  in  oar 
last,  the  fine  collection  of  songs  which  have  been  sung  by  'the  divine  Jennt'  at 
her  concerts  in  America.  Mr.  Jollie  is  the  authorized  publisher  of  this  music,  hay- 
ing the  written  authority  of  Jenny  Lind,  Benedict,  and  Bellettl  Fibth,  Pond  and 
CoMFANT,  Franldin  Square,  are  associated  with  Mr.  Jollie.  It  is  a  splendid  ooUdC- 
tion  in  every  way.  ilach  song  is  embellished  with  the  beautiful  and  eztiaordinaiy 
tadmxaa  by  which  Jennt  Lind  has  astonished  and  delighted  the  world.  Hie  soQgs 
are  populiu",  pleasmg,  melodious,  and  brilliant,  and  they  are  produced  in  a  maimer 
that  surpasses  every  thing  musical  that  we  have  ever  seea    It  la  not  alone  that  the 
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fithographed  titles  are  exquisite  in  their  deaign,  admirable  in  their  execution,  and 
artistic  in  every  way,  but  the  engraving  of  the  music  is  clear,  bold,  and  beautiful. 
The  paper,  too,  is  unusually  fine  and  thick.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  most  cred- 
itable to  American  art,  and  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  enterprising  and  liberal 
publishers.  *JoHi^9  Muncal  Annual*  for  1851  is  also  worthy  of  especial  patron- 
age. It  contains  a  large  number  of  popular  and  beautiful  pieces,  songs,  etc,  richly 
and  elegantly  illustrated.  It  wiU  be  a  splendid  New- Years'  gift  for  one's  '  lady 
friends. '  .  .  .  Ajs  we  walked  Broadway-ward  across  the  Park, '  'twixt  the  gloam- 
ing mid  the  mirk,'  to-night,  there  was  falling  from  above,  in  the  half-twilight,  slanting  in 
lines  fix>m  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  the  first  warm,  feathery,  speckly  snow, 
which  has  blessed  the  streets  of  Gotham  the  present  season.  We  looked  back,  as  we 
passed  under  the  leafless  trees^  moaning  in  the  December  night-wind,  to  the  bright 
lights  in  the  *  Tribune  Buildings,'  and  thought  of  our  departed,  our  long-time  friend  and 
daily  associate,  William  Osbosm  ;  and  we  could  scarcely  help  fancying  that  we  saw 
him  still  sitting  at  his  familiar  window  in  the  third  story,  waiting  for  us  to  come 
and  read  *  Gossip'  by  copy '  with  him :  and  therewithal  we  called  to  mind  our  kind, 

'  untiring,  patient — and  let  us  hope,  forgiving — friends,  the  Enickerbockeb  compo- 

sitors, who  had  placed  in  type  so  many  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  band-writing 
wherewith  these  rambling  thoughts  are  recorded,  and  to  whom,  for  so  many  years, 
we  had  given  so  much  trouble,  and  yet  with  whom  we  do  not  now  remember  ever 

to  have  had  an  unkind  word.  There  they  are :  old-time,  faithful,  unwearied  S t  ; 

keen,  quick,  appreciative  B n;    sedate,  attentive,    comprehensive,    reliable 

H d;  these  mainly  prominent,  but  tJbeir  past  associates  not  forgotten;  and  in 

the  *  press-room,'  S d»  erewhile  so  proud  of  the  KNicKEaBOCKEa's  external  in- 
dividuality, and  BO  careful  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  '  internals,'  as  he  used  to  term 
its  contents,  which  it  always  gratified  us  to  see  him  scan  with  apparent  delight,  in 
his  own  private  *  second  revise,'  while  the  first  was  being  critically  perused  by  the 
proof-reader:    After  S d,  W — bb,  who  never  deemed  that  any  thing  was 

I  right,  whatever  others  might  say  to  the  contrary,  until '  Old  Enick  '  himself  said  '  All 

right  I '  Then  the  steam-press  would  begin  to  clatter,  and  the  sheets  of  the  Kniok- 
KEBoocBB  to  multiply  and  greatly  to  abound;  until  at  the  end,  the  'ware-room* 

swarmed  with  them,  roosting  on  poles,  waiting  for  the  careful  hands  of  W N 

to  place  them  in  the  '  old  hydraulic,'  whence  in  due  time  they  emerged,  smooth  ana 
shining  as  glass  itself  Ah,  friends  I  it  was  somedele  sad  to  think  of  you  to-night,  and 
with  you,  of  the  past,  amid  the  falling  snow,  which,  like  our  long  and  pleasant  con- 
nection, was  sooo  to  be  dissolved.    .    .    .    We  cannot  better  answer  one  l^-anch 

of  D B        "'a  argument  in  the  paper  entitled  *  Portents  9/ the  Times,'  than  in 

the  foUowing  passage  fi^m  a  review  by  the  late  Sydney  Smith  :  *  Whoever  is  learned 
in  an  ignorant  age;  whoever  is  temperate  and  respectable  in  a  licentious  age; 
whoever  is  elegant  and  enlarged  in  his  views,  where  his  profession  chains  him  down 
to  technical  rules  and  narrow  limit  ^ ;  whoever  has  gained  any  good  which  habit  op- 
poseS)  or  avoided  any  evil  which  habit  might  induce,  that  man  has  vindicated  the 
dignity  and  power  of  his  mind  by  the  frurest  of  ail  tests.'  Let  us  hope  that  *  D.  B.' 
understands  our  exact  meaning.  There  is  nothing  covert,  or  insinuated,  in  the  appli- 
cation, which  we  trust  no  one  wiU  see  more  surely  than  himsell  .  .  .  Let  us  say 
a  word  to  our  contemporaries,  with  whom  we  exchange.  If  there  is  found  in  our  de 
partments  of  the  KiaoKERBOCKEa  any  thing  that  is  worth  being  copied,  we  desire  that 
its  original  source  should  be  indicated.  We  have  before  us,  copied  into  our  city 
Journals,  six  or  seven  subsectionB  from  the  *  Go^p'  of  this  Magarine,  some  credited 
to  *  The  Eclectic^'  some  '  Exchange  paper,'  and  others  without  any  credit  whatever- 
There  la  little  '  credit'  perhaps  of  any  kind  to  be  attached  to  tbese  things,  but  what 
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little  there  U  we  daim  as  our  due.  We  shall  hereafter  exchange  with  no  jomnal 
tbat  fiuls  to  do  us  this  simple  justice.  .  .  .  Ths  following  beautiful  lines  by  the  late 
John  Galt,  author  of  *■  The  Ayrshire  Legatee/  etc,  have  been  sent  us  by  an  esteemed 
Scottish  friend,  who  has  '  been  younger  once  than  he  is  now,'  but  who  has  now  more 
life  and  spirit  than  half  of  us  'young  fellows  of  thirty,  or  thereabout'  Is  our  corre- 
spondent aware  that  the  very  l<ut  poem  eyer  penned  by  Mr.  Galt  was  written  by 
Idm  for  these  pages»  and  forwarded  to  us  through  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr. 
PsiLEP  Hone,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated!  Such  is  the  fact  It  occurred  only  two 
weeks  before  his  death :  *  For  half  a  century  the  late  John  Galt  kept  in  his  desk, 
never  seen  by  human  eye  save  his  own,  the  miniature  of  a  young  lady,  who  was,  we 
may  suppose,  his  jQrst  love.  The  likeness  was  taken  when  the  lady  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  south  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  her  health ;  but  the  hopes  of 
lengthened  days  from  the  change  of  climate  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  as  she 
there  died.  Very  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Galt  gave  the  portrait  to  his  friends, 
with  directions  that  it  might  be  presented  to  some  one  of  the  relatives  of  the  lady 
who  had  not  any  other  remembrancer  of  her,  and  this  wish  was  complied  with.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  following  lines,  which  were  written  on  hearing  of  the  lady's 
decease.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  veiy 
earliest)  effusions  of  Mr.  Galt  :* 

*  Yk8  I  green  are  thy  hills  and  thy  valleys  so  smiling, 

And  wUd  are  thr  rocks  that  recUne  o'er  the  sea ; 
These  once  were  tny  beauties,  sweet  Largs,  so  beguiling^ 
Bat  gone  are  those  charms  for  ever  to  me  I 

*For  oh  I  the  sweet  flower  that  arose  In  the  morning, 

And  opened  its  blossoms  so  pure  to  the  day, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  which  sprang  so  adorning* 
In  the  prime  of  its  beauty  has  IHaed  away. 

'  How  sweet  was  that  flice  and  mild  its  expression, 

As  a  lamb  on  the  lea  tn  the  evening  beam ; 
And  kind  was  that  heart,  and  soft  its  impression, 

So  soft  as  the  moonlight  that  sleeps  on  the  stream. 

*  And  the  flow  of  thoee  spirits  was  gay  and  delighting, 

That  arose  fW>m  the  innocent  glow  of  the  heart ; 
And  thoee  manners  were  afl^le,  open,  inviting, 
The  oflbpring  of  kindness,  and  strangers  to  art. 

'  But  Consumption's  pale  hand,  with  a  touch  cold  and  pining. 
Has  wasted  those  charms ;  on  a  strange  distant  shore 

The  lily  was  withered,  wan  and  declining, 
It  bowed  its  sweet  head,  and  it  never  rose  more. 

*Then  thoi^h  green  are  thy  hills  and  thy  valleys  so  smiling, 

And  romantic  thy  rocks  that  recline  o'er  the  sea. 
These  beauties,  gay  village,  to  others  beguiling. 
Can  only  be  tasted  with  sadness  by  me.' 

Wk  don*t  know  how  it  may  impress  others,  but  it  strikes  %u  very  forcibly, 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  benevolence,  and  not  a  little  true  philosophy,  in 
the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  a  friend  whom  he 
bad  assisted  in  some  pecuniary  strait :  '  As  to  the  kindness  you  mention,  I  wish 
it  could  have  been  of  more  service  to  you.  But  if  it  had  been,  all  the  tlianks  I 
should  desire  is,  that  you  would  always  be  ready  to  serve  any  other  person  that 
may  need  your  assistance,  and  let  good  offices  go  round ;  for  mankind  are  all  of  a 
family.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed  in  serving  others,  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  as  conferring  favors,  but  as  paying  debts.  In  my  travels,  and  since  my 
settlement,  I  have  received  much  kmdness  from  men  to  whom  I  shall  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  least  direct  return ;  and  numberless  mercies  fixxm 
Gk>D,  who  is  infinitely  above  being  benefited  by  our  servicea  Those  kindnesses 
from  men  I  can  therefore  only  return  on  their  fellow-men,  and  I  can  also  show  my 
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gntitode  for  tfaoee  merdes  from  Gk>D,  by  a  readinen  to  help  his  other  children, 
who  are  my  brethren.*  .  .  .  Oua  friend  and  ancient  correspondent  J.  O. 
Sazx»  (hats  dS  to  the  new  District  Attorney  of  the  metropolis  of  the  '  Green  Mountain 
State  1 ')  who  can't  write  even  a  private  note  without  exposing  his  procUvity  to  wit 
and  humor,  thus  discourses  concemmg  *Fat  Women:*  *A  friend  of  mine  has  a  fond- 
neas  for  frit  women.  As  Iaoo  was  '  nothing  if  not  critical,'  so  to  him  a  woman  is 
nothing  if  not  fat  His  taste  is  not  without  precedent  The  Turks  hare  the  same 
fiincy.  With  them,  corporeal  obesity,  with  the  £Eurther  attraction  of  red  hair,  is 
rackooed  the  chief  essential  of  feminine  beauty.  Indeed,  they  are  represented  to 
have  a  custom  of  frittening  their  women  for  marriage;  that  is  to  say,  for ' market,' 
as  frnners  do  their  pigs.  *  The  more  the  merrier'  is  the  husband's  motto,  as  well  in 
regard  to  the  size  as  the  number  of  his  spouses.  He  holds,  in  spite  of  the  proverb, 
that  ODe  cannot  have  *  too  much  of  a  good  thing,'  and  chooses  a  wife  accordingly ; 
his  scale  of  beauty  bemg  a  hay-scale.  An aobeon,  too,  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
'weakneaBi'  He  praises  his  fiivorite  mistress  for  being  round  and  frdl-boaomed, 
ifiaSvxdKfCofj)  which  shows  the  poet  to  have  been  an  admirer  of  plumptitude,  if  not 
of  pinguitude.  But  my  friend  goes  far  beyond  the  Greek  or  the  Turk — the  daasie 
or  the  barbarian.  He  has  a  sort  of  pingni-mania;  his  fiincy  for  fat  amounts 
to  infatuation.  He  cannot  conceive  that  a  woman  should  have  beauty  without 
it  any  more  than  without  a  nose.  To  him  it  is  quite  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
matter,  as  one  may  learn  frxxn  the  following  anecdote.  A  very  pretty  young 
lady,  of  a  trim  and  rather  delicate  figure,  having  newly  come  to  reside  in  the 

village  of  St  A ,  was  the  subject  of  much  admiration  among  the  beaux 

of  the  place.  One  evening,  while  a  knot  of  young  fellows  were  discussing  her 
charms,  one  of  the  company  turned  to  my  friend,  and  inquired  with  much  en- 
thusiasm whether  he  didn't  think  AGss  B very  beautifidt    ' Beautiful ?'  cried 

he,  with  a  magnificent  firown, '  beautifidf  Why,  Sir,  she  lacks  the  very  first  essen- 
tial— she  is  not  even  fat  /'  .  .  .  A  touno  boarding-sdiool  Miss,  known  to  ua 
by  'name  and  nature,'  writes  to  us  from  a  charming  little  town  on  the  east  bank  of 

the  Hudson,  directly  opposite  the  TTnAtiilrillg  :  *  Yesterday  Mrs.  J called  me 

out  upon  the  piazza  to  look  at  the  Kaatwkills.  I  never  saw  them  appear  so 
grandly  before.  Then:  tops  were  dark-blue ;  then  came  a  broad  streak  of  light 
and  then  another  deep,  deep  blue  streak,  and  then  a  broad  expanse  of  gold  1  It  was 
very  beautiful'  No  doubt ;  for  that  was  a  sight  to  see,  along  that  noble  range  of 
mountaina    We  often  think  of  them ;  and  sometimes 

*  when  sleep  the  eye-lid  Alls 

Our  tpirit  BeeniB  to  walk  abroad 
Among  those  mlghtj  hills  ? 

"VumD  edition  of  Ghantideer  1 '  we  see  in  a  daily  journal  <  S'artain ;'  that 's '  easy 
as  lying.'  Dr.  MoHenbt,  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  'Ollapod,'  had  the  words 
*  third  editum*  on  the  titlepage  of  a  volume  of  his  '  Poems'  before  the  first  two 
hundred  copies  were  printed  I  Hie  frust  became  notorioua  An  *  edition'  is  a 
'  noun  of  multitude,'  but  it  does  'nt  always  '  signify  many:  *  Take  the  idea,'  read- 
er? ..  .  GANyoutell,particu]arly,nuidam,whythisis  very  good!  It  w  good, 
vrtiether  yon  can  teU  or  no:  'The  Frost-spirit  wooed  and  would  many  a  sweet 
Flower.  Hesaid  totheFLowxa,' TTi/^thouf'andtheFLOWxa'wilf-ed. ' .  .  .  Mr. 
Pkatt,  a  metropolitan  artist  has  lately  finished  a  portnit  of  the  poet  SroDDAan, 
wfaidi  is  a  screeching  likenesa  Its  merit  as  a  work  of  art  <u^<l  ^  ^  faithful  copy  of 
the  original,  is  remarkable.  Friends  of  the  artist  or  of  his  sitter  may  see  the  picture 
at  Mr.  Pratt's  studio,  over  Messrs.  Tiffant  and  Toung'b  splendid  estabUshment 
comer  of  Chambera-atareet  and  Broadway.    We  learn  that  the  portrait  will  appear 
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in  the  next  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy.  .  .  .  Wb  thank  our  French  con- 
temporary, the  *  Courier  des  Etats  UhU, '  for  its  kind  words.  It  will  always  be  our 
aim  to  deserve  them.  It  is  the  high  character  of  the  *  Ocurier '  itself  which  renders 
its  praise  a  matter  to  be  comted : 

*  Lk  Knickbrbockkr.— La  Ilvraiaon  da  mois  de  D^oembre  de  oette  Int^rensnte  pablieation 
vient  de  paraitre,  auMi  rlcbe,  aussi  vari6e  que  celles  qui  Tont  pi^c^d^s.  Uao  ylngtaine  d^orti- 
cles  dus  a  dee  plumes  differentes,  et  traitant  les  una  des  matieres  s^rieuses,  les  autres  des  s^jeta 
de  fentaisie ;  quelques  pomelos  gracieuaes,  et,  paiml  elles,  trois  strophes  plolnes  de  caprice,  ol 
r^unies  iouB  un  litre  qui  dlt  aasex  ce  qu'elles  contienDent :  *  Oe  que  l^amour  n'est  pas,  et  ce  qull 
eat.;*  puis,  comme  toqfourB,  la  chronlque  editoriale,  p^tillante  d^eaprit  et  d'obBenratioiia 
amuaantes,  tel  est  le  contenu  fort  attrayant  de  cette  noavelle  liTraisoiL  £at41  beeoin,  de  fldre 
yalolr  les  m(^ rites  r6ellement  Utt^raires  de  cette  Revue,  lorsqu*eUe  se  recommande  si  blend'elle- 
m^me  par  les  noms  qui  signent  ses  pages?  Nous  nouB  contentons  done  de  saluer  d^un  ^loge  de 
pius  l*actlyit6  inlelligente  et  le  bon  goQt  qui  president  k  la  redaction  du  KniekerboekerJ 

We  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  better,  in  the  way  of  hybrid  *  canine  Latinity,' 
than  the  following,  which  was  cut  from  a  country  newspaper  by  the  friend  from 
whom  we  derive  it  It  bears  the  sounding  title  *  Santa  Antia  and  Afnerieanw 
Duxr 


'  FuiT  Hexicanos  homo, 
Santa  Anna  was  his  name,  O. 
Milites  feroces  multi. 
Dark-complexioned,  *  whlskerandl,' 
*  Whole  hog '  Mexicans  were  under 
Tills  bellicosus  son  of  thunder. 
Viginti  thousand  ragged  brutes, 
Half  8tary43d,  not  clothed,  et  sine  boots, 
Fame,  non  fiun&  driven  on, 
Miserrlmus  set  to  look  upon. 

Santa  Anna  —  antedictus, 

(Homo  qui  never  yet  has  licked  us) 

Multum  Jactatus  that  he  would 

Split  Taylor  into  kindling-wood, 

Marched  boldly  up,  confiding  in 

Those  twenty  thousand  scamps,  to  wtai 

The  bloody  pugnam,  and  to  crack 

Alike  the  head  and  hopes  of  ^Zack.' 

Tarn  little  novit  Santa  Anna 

Of  our  brave  boys,  who  never  ran  »— 

Way  fh)m  Diabolus  vetus  ipse : 

Much  less  fh>m  such  half-starved  and  tipsfi 

Swarthy,  diminutive  Mexicani ; 

But  always  whipped  them,  few  or  many. 

Apud  Saltillura  Taylor  txAi ; 
It  seems  that  Santa  Anna  knew  U ; 
Se  led  his  copias  straight  up  to  it, 
Et  down  on  Taylor  iUe  nut : 

Taylor,  Americanua  Dux, 

(Prepared  to  give  him  some  hard  knocks,) 


Auditus  their  old  cracked  drams  rattle. 
Made  loving  haste  to  give  him  battle. 
Impiger  homo  vere  he 
The  very  man  he  wished  to  see 
Was  Santa  Anna  ;  though  he  had 
Four  times  as  numerous  a  squad  I 

In  numero  trusting  on  he  comes, 
With  squeaking  fifes  and  kettle^inmu. 
MuroB  Saltilli  nunc  appetit, 
Firmly  resolved  to  die  or  take  it : 

Sed  Taylor  fortlter  stood  his  ground; 
Cock-fighting  Santa  Anna  found, 
A  much  more  pleasant  kind  of  garnet 
Quam  in  hoe  modo,  seeking  flime. 

Our  story's  brevis:  Ule  ran 

And  in  retreating  led  the  van ; 

Reiinquit  aliquos  on  the  field. 

To  moat  their  long  legs  proved  a  shield. 

Our  gallant  Taylor  is  no  fool, 
Semper  paratus — ever  cool ; 
He 's  given  the  Mexicans  to  their  pain, 
Such  charming  JU#,  and  will  again. 

Koster  advice  to  Santa  Anna, 
Is  that  ho  go  back  to  Havana ; 
Or  if  he 's  still  resolved  to  wield 
His  trenchant  blade  on  battl»4eld, 
Jactare  less,  pugnare  more, 
Or  he  *U  get  flogged  as  oft  before.' 


Well,  how  do  you  like  us,  reader,  in  our  new  dress  ?  Are  we  handsome,  or  are 
we  not  ?  Is  the  number  a  good  one,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  not,  the  next  one  will  be ; 
for  we  have  n't  had  in  years  better  materiel  than  is  now  lying  in  our  port-folios, 
awaiting  publicatioa  This  month's  receipts,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  'very 
rich.'  We  '  know  no  retiring  ebb !'  .  .  .  One  of  the  pleasantest  weekly  prints 
we  read,  is  the  '  Philadelphia  Dramng-Room  Journal.  *  Beautifully  printed,  upon 
fairest  paper;  ably  edited;  and  with  rare  correspondents — our  esteemed  friend 
and  contributor,  *  The  Chevalier,'  otherwise  Chablbs  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  a  profound 
scholar  and  able  writer,  chiefest  among  them — we  are  not  surprised  at  its  eminent 
popularity.  .  .  .  Several  pages  of  *  Gossip,'  including  references  to  new  pub- 
lications, depositories  and  works  of  art>  etc.,  are  imavoidably  omitted. 
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THE  BRITISH  PERIODICALS 

I^ABHEB'S  OTJIBE. 

r.£ONARD  SCOTT  Jt  Co.,  54  GOLD  STREET,  N.  T. 

Oontinue  to  publiah  the  four  leading^  Brituli  Quarterly  Reviewa  and  Blackwood  s 
Magazine ;  in  addition  to  which  they  have  recently  commenced  the  publicatian  of  a 
▼aloable  Agricultural  work,  called  the 

<<  Farmer**  GaMe  to^  Sclmtiflo  and  Praetieal  AgrieoltiirO)*' 
By  Hekut  Stzphkiis,  F.RS.,  of  Edinhmgh,  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  FarmH*  dee. 
dsc. ;  asKisted  by  John  P.  NoaTOK,  llA^  New-Haven,  Profeaeor  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture in  Tale  GoU^Ke,  &c  A& 

This  highly  Taluame  work  wiU  oompriae  two  large  royal  octavo  volumet,  con- 
taining over  1400  pa^es,  with  18  or  20  splendid  steel  engrayingB,  and  more  than  600 
eqgranngs  on  wood,  m  the  highest  style  of  the  art»  iUust'  ating  almost  every  imple- 
ment of  hui^bandrv  now  in  use  by  the  best  fiumers,  the  best  methods  of  ploughing, 
planting,  haying,  harvesting,  Ac  ^Cn  the  various  domestic  animals  in  their  hightsst 
per£ectiijn ;  m  ^hort,  the  mrtorial  feature  of  the  book  is  unique,  and  will  rctfiaer  it 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

The  work  is  being  published  in  semi-mootldy  numbers,  of  64  pages  each,  exdu- 
aive  of  the  steel  engravings,  and  Is  sold  at  26  cents  each,  or  $6  fiir  the  entire  work  in 
nuffibera,  of  which  there  will  be  at  least  twenty-two. 

The  British  Periodicalii  re-pubhshed  are  as  rollows  via.: — 

THB  LONDON  QUARTBRLT  RBVTBW,  (Oonseffrsttvs,) 
THB  BDUIBORGH  RBVIBW,  (Whig.)   . 
TUB  NOKTfl  BRITISH  RKVIBiV,  (Fre^Ohar*l^) 
TUB  IVB^TMIN8T£R  RBVIBW,  (Uberal,)  aad 
BLAGKWOOD*S  BDTNBDBGH  MAGAZINE,  iTory.) 

Although  these  worics  are  distinguished  by  the  political  tihades  above  indicated, 
yet  but  a  «maU  poi;^iun  of  their  contents  is  devoted  to  political  «ubject#.  It  in  their 
iUerarif  character  wbidi  gives  them  their  diief  value,  and  in  that  they  stand  con- 
fenedly  for  above  all  otheir  journals  of  their  class.  Blackwood^  still  imder  the  mas- 
terly guidance  of  Chrwtopher  North,  maintain**  itM  ancient  celebrity,  and  is,  at  thi^ 
tfane,  miusuaUy  attractive,  fri>m  the  serial  works  of  Bulwer,  and  other  literary  nota- 
bles, written  for  that  magazine,  and  first  app  aring  in  its  columns  bpth  in  €hvat 
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Ik  one  of  the  cfaaptera  of  the  GoDstitution  of  the  St&t«  of  Massachufiette,  yet  in 
force,  there  is  a  deoaration,  **  That  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
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American  Magazine,  entffely  national  in  its  character,  we  look  for  suppK>rt.  Men  of 
judgment  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  Magazine  entirely  original 
at  me  same  prices  at  which  those  made  up  from  foreign  sources  are  sold  The  un- 
remitted eSkxrta  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher  will  be  continued  to  improye  the  work. 

SPIENDID  PREMIUM 

TT©  ©Ik©   ^R3©  MHW   §(y)©§©[^D[§l[^ga 

The  Publisher,  grateful  for  the  large  increase  of  patronage  whidi  this  old  fayorite 
of  the  reading  community  has  received,  since  it  passed  into  his  hands,  has  determined 
to  ofifer  to  the  old  patrons,  and  to  all  new  subscribers,  a  splendid  epgraving  recently 
published  in  this  dt^,  byMessrs.  (}oupil,  Vibert  &  Co,  from  a  painting  by  a  well- 
known  American  artist^  William  S.  Mount,  Esq.    This  print  is  entitled. 
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It  is  19  by  24  inches,  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  when  framed  will  make  a 
valuable  and  elegant  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  or  parlor.  The  price  of  this 
ENOBAyiNG  IS  TsEEE  DoLLARS.  It  will  be  given  to  all  subscribers  to  the  KniOker- 
BOOEE&  Magazine  who  pay  their  subscription  for  1851  in  achance,  or  during  the 
month  of  January y  1851,  and  to  all  new  subscribers  who  commence  with  January, 
1861,  and  pay  in  advance.  To  entitle  subscribers  to  the  Engraving,  all  payments 
must  be  made  to  the  Publisher.  Subscribers  who  owe  for  more  than  one  year  will 
be  expected  to  settle  up  all  arrears  and  pay  for  1851,  to  entitle  them  to  ithe  En- 
graving. The  bills  of  specie-paying  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
received  in  payment  llie  Engraving  will  be  rolled  on  a  stick,  and  so  securely 
done  up,  that  it  can  be  sent  to  California,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  perfect  safety.  The  No.  for  January,  1851,  will  commence  the  thirty-seyenth 
volume  of  this  work. 

ST.   LEGER; 

The  Publisher  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker and  to  the  public  generally,  that  he  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Eih&4li.,  the  author  of  Ihis  popular  and  extraordinary  Romance,  to 
give  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  first  chapter  will  appear  in  the 
January  Number,  and  be  continued  regularly  until  completed  This  work  has 
already  parsed  through  three  editions  in  tbid  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has 
received  more  favorable  notice  from  the  American  and  English  press  than  aay  work 
of  fiction  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  five  years. 
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THE     DREAM     OF     THE     MIDDLE     AGES. 


BT    C.    A.     ALBZAVSam. 


Philosophsbs  who  are  also  seers,  and  employ  themselTeB  in  speculat- 
ing OB  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race,  are  seldom  deterred  by 
the  thick  darkness  which  closes  on  the  mental  vision,  whether  we  look  be- 
fore or  after.    Tottering  on  that  mere  point  of  space  and  time  we  occupy, 

*Tbat  narrow  iithtnna  Hwixt  two  bonndleH  seas, 
Tlie  paat,  the  fature — two  eternitlea,' 

they  have  bridged  Hhe  dark  unbottom^d  fathomless  abps'  with  theories 
unsteadfest  as  Hotspur's  spear,  visionary  as  Macbeth's  dagger,  and  wire- 
drawn as  the  edge  of  Al-Sirat  itself,  i  et  their  theories  are  fortunate  in 
one  respect:  they  run  but  little  risk  of  refutation.  The  metaphysical 
gossamer,  woven  of  such  materials,  has  generally  tenacity  enough  to  bear 
its  elaboratoT  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  if  not  of  comprehension. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  earlier  explorers  in  this  line  seem  to  have 
inclined  to  something  of  a  cyclical  principle  in  their  speculations  on  man's 
past  and  future  condition.  They  were  fond  of  imagining  that,  in  analogy 
to  the  order  of  external  nature,  which  seems  wholly  possessed  and  pene- 
trated by  the  spirit  of  rotation,  the  moral  microcosm  was  subject  to  a  like 
law  of  revolution  and  succession.  In  their  view,  man  himself  could  daim 
no  exemption  from  the  necessity  so  broadly  written  on  the  stany  spaces, 
and  proclaimed  in  the  growth,  decay  and  renovation  of  all  around 
him  :  the  social  phoenix,  like  the  natural,  must  be  bom  again  and  again 
rise  from  its  own  ashes  :  the  Great  Year  must  in  its  inevitable  circuit  bring 
back  the  point  at  which  Plato,  restored  to  the  Academy,  would  renew  his 
attacks  upon  the  same  unhappy  sophists,  and  recite  with  unexhausted 
admiration  the  precepts  of  the  divine  old  man,  dulei  qui  vixit  vicinus 
Mymetio, 

But  however  this  scheme  might  recommend  itself  to  the  tastes  of  a 
sauntering  Academic,  it  is  plainly  incongruous  with  those  which  have  been 
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most  prominentlj  developed  in  the  struggle  and  the  progress  of  modern 
times.  Some  idea  of  perfectibility,  however  vaguely  or  unconsciously 
entertained,  has  impressed  its  features  on  an  age,  whose  presumption  may 
be  almost  pardoned  in  view  of  its  repeated  and  splendid  triumphs  over 
the  most  stubborn  elements  of  nature.  It  is  not  wonderful,  under  the 
drcumstanoes,  that  progress  should  have  been  confounded  with  improve- 
ment^ and  that  the  feeling  and  the  wisdom  of  the  age  should  have  re- 
solved itself  into  the  great  practical  precept  to  ^go  idiead.'  The  sages 
who  loitered  in  lettered  ease  and  learned  disquisition  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyssus,  might  Hmit  their  hopes  to  the  cyclical  recurrence  of  the  same  or 
similar  modes  of  existence.  It  was  only  thus  that  an  age  which  knew  not 
the  latent  powers  of  steam  and  magnetism,  and  whose  reasoning  circled 
for  ever  in  the  solenm  but  barren  forms  of  the  syllogism,  could  hope  to 
renew  itself.  Our  own  practical  and  progressive  world  acknowledges  no 
such  necessity,  and  in  the  hurry  and  brilliance  of  its  career  forbids  any 
thought  of  gravitation  toward  reverse  or  ruin.  We  set  at  naught  the 
analogies  which  spoke  so  eloquently  to  the  ancient  mind  of  change  and 
revolution,  and  will  not  willingly  recognize  any  probable  flexure  in  a  course, 
which  appears  to  stretch  before  us  plain  and  rectilinear  as  that  described 
by  the  French  savant  when  he  alleged  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  mathema- 
tician to  ascend  to  Paradise  —  en  ligne  perpendieulaire,* 

Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  it  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
most  unreflecting  that  our  boasted  civilization  halts  strangely  in  some  not 
unimportant  particulars.  The  march  of  improvement  seems  unequally 
maintained  at  different  points  ;  some  things  lie  sadly  in  the  rear  of  cer- 
tain others.  We  could  wish,  for  instance,  that  good-will  between  man 
and  man  spread  in  a  ratio  somewhat  equal  to  the  facilities  of  transit  be- 
tween city  and  city ;  that  the  love  of  truth  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  press  to  give  it  utterance.  Rumor,  painted  by  the  poet 
^  full  of  tongues,'  and  full  also  of  envy  and  uncharitableness,  should  have 
been  banished  from  a  world,  about  to  be  converted  (as  has  been  said) 
into  one  great  whispering-gallery  by  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph. Our  laboratories  savor  strongly  of  monk  Schwartz's  gunpowder : 
C^n,  no  less  than  Tubal-Cain,  seems  still  to  hold  his  place  as  patron  of 
the  work-shops.  The  very  steam-ships  which  have  made  the  world  a 
neighborhood,  are  but  masked  batteries,  ready  at  any  moment  to  incar- 
nadine the  sea,  'making  the  green  one  red.'  Nor,  perhaps,  is  the  diag- 
nostic much  more  flattering,  when  we  regard  the  remedies  proposed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  evils  which  beset  our  social  condition.  These  would 
seem  rather  to  admonish  us,  by  their  novelty  and  audacity,  that  the  disease 
is  more  radical  than  we  might  otherwise  have  suspected  ;  for,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  midst  of  successes  so  dazzling  as  to  impress  the  general- 
ity of  mankind  with  ideas  of  indefinite  progress  and  improvement,  a  voice 
niakes  itself  heard,  counselling  not  palliation  but  extirpation ;  not  the 
mehpration  of  society,  but  its  total  reconstruction.  With  the  triumphal 
song  of  the  optimisU  mingles  ever  louder  and  deeper  the  discordant 
dirge  of  the  pessimists.    And  as  if  the  physical  maxim, '  similia  simili- 

^^^^—    ■      ■     "■  I  ■■  I  ^      ^     m—,  ,  ,  -     -      ^—  ■—      ■  ■■■-■  ■■■■»—  ^^^m^  ■»■!■■■  »■■»  11   »M        ^^^^m 

*  II  diwit  en  proprea  termes  ^  qa*U  appartlent  aiix  docteuni  de  Sorbonne  de  dlBputer,  an  pap« 
d«pronoDcer,  et  aa  mathfematicien  d^allor  en  Paradia  en  Ilgne  perpendiculaire. ' — Fomtbnbllb  : 
*Eioged*Oiaiia]n.' 
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bus  curantur '  were  undoubtedly  true  in  its  application  to  social  evils,  for 
every  remedy  ve  are  but  presented  with  new  arrangements  of  the  same 
elements  of  exterior  force — new  contrivances  for  subduing  man  more 
entirely  to  the  spirit  of  a  mechanical  era — measures  which,  if  practicar 
ble,  could  only  still  more  deeply  and  irretrievably  engulph 

*  All  individual  dignity  and  power 
In  oonrts,  committees,  institutions. 
Associations  and  societies.' 

Since  the  days  of  Bacon  no  maxim  has  enjoyed  more  favor,  or  coincided 
more  fully  with  the  general  scope  of  human  effort,  than  that  which  teachea 
that  Knowledge  is  power.  In  certain  other  schools,  this  maxim  might  have 
been  subject  to  no  small  amount  of  discrimination  ;  as  in  that  of  Socrates, 
for  instance,  who  might  have  pronounced  that  Virtue  is  power,  or  in  that 
still  higher  school  which  authoritatively  decides  that  Faith  is  power.  Knowl- 
edge indeed  we  reverence,  when  it  leads  us  upward  by  the  ^  stupendous 
scaffolding^  of  the  universe  to  the  nearer  and  more  awful  contemplation 
of  the  mighty  Design  ;  we  regard  it  with  admiration  and  gratitude  when 
it  gathers  in  its  hand  the  scattered  and  subtle  powers  of  nature  in  order 
to  constrain  and  subjugate  them  to  the  necessities  or  convenience  of  man- 
kind ;  we  follow  it  with  approbation  in  its  goings  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth 
to  collect  and  classify  its  treasures,  and  to  fiuniharize  itself  with  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  which  every  realm  of  nature  opens  to  sagacious  and 
daring  research.  But  if,  in  the  spirit  of  the  school  which  teaches  that  *  in- 
creduhfy  is  the  source  of  wisdom,'*  it  forget  the  prindple  which  is  ^the 
beginning  of  wisdom ; '  if  its  mastery  over  nature  be  sanctified  by  no  higher 
aim  than  continued  progress  in  outward  accommodation  and  physical  pre- 
dominance ;  if  it  lead  its  votaries  to  scorn  the  past  and  neglect  the  pres- 
ent in  the  breathless  haste  to  realize  a  yet  more  dazzling  but  tantaliring 
future ;  if  it  rely  for  all  good  on  circumstance,  *  the  unspiritual  god,'  or 
even  materialize  the  age  by  ascribing  exclusive  dignity  and  usefulness  to 
physical  investigation ;  then  must  it  be  admitted  that  it  has  stopped 
short  of  the  point  to  which  a  more  enlarged  and  intelligent  imderstanding 
would  have  carried  it.  Knowledge  thus  limited  is  power,  but  it  is  power 
which  leaves  to  accident  or  misrule  the  better  part  of  its  domain.  It  is 
power  equal  to  all  exigencies  but  the  most  constant,  the  most  inevitable, 
and  the  last  Science,  unhumanized  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
by  its  absorption  in  material  forces,  and  its  self-relying  consciousness  of 
power,  may  find  its  type  in  the  hero  of  the  Hindoo  tale,  who  in  the  mo- 
ment of  assured  success  grasps  the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality,  only  to 
find  that  the  life-giving  potion  is  converted  into  poison  for  him,  and  that 
it  is  his  doom  to  prop  the  throne  which  in  insolence  of  spirit  he  had  aimed 
to  occupy. 

Science  has  probably  always  had  its  hallucinations,  but  in  that  about 
to  be  noticed,  no  resemblance  is  suggested  to  any  which  may  infest  it  at 
present.  It  is  long  indeed  since  immortality  in  any  but  the  most  meta- 
phorical sense  has  been  considered  a  practicable  adiievement  of  human 
ingenuity,  and  although  unlimited  progress  and  unimaginable  prosperity 
may  have  been  tacitly  assumed  as  a  possible  boon  to  sodety,  no  individ- 
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ual  now  flatters  himself  with  a  personal  concern  in  either.  But  it  is  at 
least  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  how  at  the  dawn  of  experimental 
science  these  fitful  meteors  illumined  or  bewildered  the  path  of  the  explorer. 
Alchemj  —  the  dream  of  the  middle  ages — is  a  mere  chimera  to  us ;  all 
fallacies  are  such  when  once  exploded.  But  the  error  which  has  spread 
its  broad  shadow  over  a  thousand  years,  may  better  excite  our  wonder 
than  contempt ;  especially  when  from  its  depths  emerges  many  a  head, 
star-bright  and  worthy  of  undying  remembrance ;  while  many  a  discov- 
ery lurks  in  those  secret  labors  of  the  forge  and  the  crucible,  whose  patient 
enucleation  would  have  neither  been  undertaken  nor  endured  but  for  so 
splendid  a  prize  as  the  universal  solvent  or  the  grand  catholicon. 

It  has  fared  in  truth  with  Alchemy  as  with  other  delusions  which  have 
exercised  a  great  and  durable  influence  over  the  human  imagination. 
When  they  have  passed  away,  we  look  only  on  the  infirm  and  trivial 
^side,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  knaveries  of  impostors  and  the  travestie 
of  satirists ;  while  we  overlook  the  circumstances  by  which  the  doctrine, 
erroneous  though  it  be,  was  wrought  into  the  texture  of  public  belief,  and 
commended  to  minds  of  a  more  thoughtftil  cast.    Yet,  had  we  stood  by 
the  well-spring  of  modem  science  in  the  seventh  century,  and  been  en- 
abled to  take  a  comprehensive  and  prophetic  survey  of  its  future  progress ; 
had  we  noted  on  the  one  hand  the  dreary  out-look  of  European  society  at 
that  period,  the  earthquake  agony  of  contending  and  dissolving  empires, 
driving  peace  into  cells  and  cloisters,  and  tramphng  out  all  hope  but  such 
as  springs  from  the  excess  of  desolation  and  despair  of  external  succor ; 
had  we  heard,  on  the  other,  the  sound  of  that  mighty  host,  already  organ- 
izing its  long  and  gorgeous  procession  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Nile,  and  scattering  &r  in  advance  reports  of  magic  wealth  and  bar- 
baric magnificence,  we  should  have  seen  how  well  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  a  phantasy  which  promised,  even  here,  a  reali- 
zation of  the  apocalyptic  reveries  of  the  solitary  thinker.    It  was  this 
transplantation  of  the  splendid  genius  of  the  East  into  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  of  mediaeval  Europe — Uiis  dawn  of  Saracenic  pomp  upon  the 
visions  of  monks  and  anchorites — which  gave  to  alchemy  at  once  the  ex- 
travagance of  its  hopes  and  its  tone  of  religious  mysticism.     Chemistry 
and  &e  Cabbala  had  embraced  each  other  under  the  brooding  auspices  of 
Catholic  asceticism.    The  processes  of  the  adept  might  be  suspiciously 
related  to  magic  and  astrology,  but  they  were  carefully  wrapt  up  in  formu- 
las drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Thus  the  whole  mystery  of  projec- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  words :   '  He  struck  the  stone, 
and  water  poured  out,  and  he  poured  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.' 

The  transmutation  of  metals,  though  by  no  means  the  sole  or  highest 
aim  of  the  alchemist,  naturally  came  to  be  considered  such  by  the  imin- 
itiated,  and  ofifered  the  most  tempting  lure  to  knaves  and  empirics.  We 
learn  this  equally  from  the  legislation  and  the  poetry  of  the  times.  But 
legislation  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  seems  to  have  been  controlled  by 
expediency :  the  purse,  as  usual,  dictated  the  policy.  Thus  the  coffers  of 
Henry  IV.,  replenished  by  recent  confiscations,  could  afford  an  Act  mak- 
ing it  felony  to  *  multiplie.'  But  the  empty  exchequer  of  Henry  VL  pre- 
scribed a  different  language.  The  unfortunate  monarch  calls  upon  all 
doctors,  professors  and  priests  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philoso- 
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pher's  stone,  especially  the  priests,  for  they  (it  is  piously  argued)  having 
power  to  convert  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  must 
needs  be  able  to  change  an  impure  into  a  perfect  metal  I 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  poets  (innocent  of  all  the  arts  of 
transmutation  themselves,)  should  have  been  inclined  from  the  first  to  take 
a  disparaging  view  of  the  practice.  The  caustic  language  of  Chaucer  in 
the  Chanones  Yomannes  Tale,  might  almost  warrant  a  suspicion  that  he 
himself  had  at  some  period  been  'bejaped  and  begiled'  by  a  fftlse 
professor : 

*  FoK  whan  a  man  hath  overgret  a  wit, 
Fal  oft  him  happeth  to  miansen  it.' 

To  Ben  Jonson,  however,  more  than  any  other,  may  be  ascribed  the 
task  of  having  fixed  the  image  of  the  vulgar  alchemist  *  in  enduring  brass.' 
His  *  Subtle,'  as  an  exponent  of  imposture  in  this  line,  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  popular  conceptions  of  alchemy  that  Shakspeare's  Shylock 
does  to  those  of  Judaism.  He  is  a  sort  of  high  priest  of  rascality,  who, 
by  the  divine  right  of  impudence,  aided  by  his  mother-wit,  takes  tithes 
impartially  of  aU  comers.  The  sensual  worldling,  the  witless  craftsman, 
the  canting  Anabaptist— ^Sadducee  and  Pharisee  alike — are  all  his  tribu- 
taries. Yet  no  where  is  the  wild  riot  of  an  imagination  possessed  by  the 
dreams  of  alchemy  so  forcibly  expressed  as  in  the  almost  sublime  dotages 
of  his  dupe  Sir  Epicure  Mammon ;  and  the  climax  of  the  following  pas- 
sage might  have  been  accepted  by  Geber  or  Agrippa  as  no  unworthy 
representation  of  the  proposed  achievements  of  the  mystic  science : 

^Tma  night  1*11  change 
AU  that  is  metal  In  my  houae  to  gold : 
And  early  In  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  aU  the  plumbeia  and  the  pewterers, 
And  buy  tneir  tin  and  lead  up :  and  to  ItOthbury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Burly.    W  hat,  and  tnm  that  too  T 

Mamnok.    Ye8«  and  I  HI  purchaae  Deyonshire  and  CkmiwaU, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  I    You  admire  now  T 

SuKLT.    No,  faith  I 

Bluf  Moif.    But  when  you  seo  the  effects  of  the 
Great  MBmciNX, 
Of  which  one  part,  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercurr  or  Venus  or  the  Moon, 
Hhall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun, 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum, 
You  will  belieref 

Surly.    Yes,  when  I  see 't,  I  will. 

Mammok.    Ha,  why? 
Do  you  think  1  ftible  with  you  T    I  assure  you, 
He  that  has  onee  theJUneer  of  the  5«n, 
Theperfeet  rubpn  which  we  call  elixir^ 
J^ot  onljf  tan  do  that^  hut  hy  its  virtus 
Can  confer  honor,  tone,  respect,  lovg  life  ; 
Oive  safety,  valor,  yea,  and  victory. 
To  whom  he  «»//.* 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  but  dealt  with  exoteric  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, neither  law-givers  nor  poets  having  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  altitude  of  the  true  adept.  For  legislatures  are  for  the  most  part  but 
embodiments  of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  and  of  the  true  poet, 
(whatever  opinion  may  foolishly  prevail  to  the  contrary,)  *  the  constituent 
and  fundamental  principle'  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Dr.  Johnson)  ^is 
good  sense.'  Neither  the  great  vulgar,  therefore,  nor  the  small,  neither 
the  poet  nor  the  worldling,  were  endowed  with  the  proper  organs  to  pen- 
etrate that  veil  of  mystery  in  which  the  veritable  *  philosdphre '  walked 
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solitary  and  unoommunicative,  holding  convene  with  powers  not  of  this 
world,  and  possessed  hj  the  terrible  secret  of  which  he  was  rather  the 
slave  than  the  master :  which,  while  it  bestowed  conditional  immortality 
and  transcendent  power,  secured  no  immunity  from  the  misconstruction, 
the  neglect,  and  even  the  scorn  of  the  world.  To  this  class  it  is  evident 
that  neither  the  Kellys  nor  Cagliostros  (from  their  knavery)  nor  the  Dees 
nor  Ashmoles  (from  their  creduUty)  could  possibly  belong.  A  predes- 
tined and  limited  number,  they  derived  this  ^  secret  of  secrets,'  not,  as  was 
vulgarly  supposed,  from  their  ovm  empirical  attempts  at  projection,  nor 
from  illicit  dealings  with  tho  powers  of  magic,  but  by  some  metaphysical 
aid,  which,  if  it  amounted  not  to  direct  inspiration  from  heaven,  yet  came 
to  them  in  direct  devolution  from  Adam  the  author  and  Hermes  the  re- 
triever of  alchemy.  So  essential  was  purity  of  heart  and  mahners  to  the 
reception  of  this  recondite  learning,  that  in  the  days  when  alchemy  at- 
tracted most  notice,  a  lewd  man  was  an  exchangeable  term  for  an  un- 
learned one  ;*  alchemy,  which  was  the  learning  of  the  age,  extending  to 
its  true  professors  this  moral  *  benefit  of  clergy'  to  be  exempt  from  all 
imputation  of  the  grosser  vices  of  the  vulgar.  Thus,  while  legislatures 
were  fostering  or  forbidding  the  pretended  aft  of  multiplication,  while 
knaves  were  practising  on  the  credulity  of  patrons,  and  irregular  prac- 
titioners were  wasting  their  health  and  substance  in  the  bootless  toils  of 
the  laboratory,  the  genuine  Adept,  the  real  Theurgist,  passed  out  of  sight  j 
undistinguished  except  by  the  blamelessness  of  his  hfe,  and  endowed  with 
faculties  which  he  durst  not  openly  exercise  for  fear  of  personal  injury ;  still 
less  unadvisedly  communicate  under  the  awful  penalty  of  *  making  God 
his  adversary.'  For  the  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  Magisterium,  expressly 
instructs  us  that 

*Thb  philoe6phre8  were  swome  ererieh  one, 
That  they  should  it  discover  unto  none, 
Ne  in  no  book  it  write  in  no  manure ; 
For  unto  God  it  is  so  lefe  and  dear, 
That  Hk  wol  not  that  it  discovered  be, 
But  wher  it  liketh  to  His  deitee.* 

That  persons  thus  wonderfully  endowed  should  not  be  able  always  to 
evade  suspicion,  if  not  recognition,  might  have  been  expected  ;  that  they 
have  not,  is  matter  of  record.  The  following  instance  is  related  by  Dr. 
Campbell  in  his  '  Hermippus  Redivivus:'  *  In  1687,  a  stranger,  naming 
himself  Sig.  Gualdi,  profited  of  the  known  ease  and  freedom  of  Venice,  to 
render  himself  much  respected  and  well  received  there.  He  spent  his 
money  readily,  but  was  never  observed  to  have  connection  with  any 
banker  ;  he  was  perfectly  well  bred,  and  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and 
powers  of  entertainment  in  conversation.  Inquiries  were  made  about  his 
family,  and  whence  he  came,  but  all  terminated  in  ob^urity.  One  day 
a  Venetian  noble  admiring  the  stranger's  pictures,  which  were  exquisitely 
fine,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  one  of  them,  exclaimed ;  *  How  is  this.  Sir  I 
Here  is  a  portrait  of  yourself,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Titian !  yet  that 
artist  has  been  dead  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  you  look  not  to  be 
more  than  fifty ! '  *  Well,  Signor,'  replied  the  stranger,  'there  is,  I  hope, 
no  crime  in  resembling  a  portrait  drawn  by  Titian.'  The  noble  found 
that  he  had  been  too  curious,  and  withdrew  ;  but  before  the  next  morn- 


*  See  Chauckr,  pturim. 
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ing'a  dawn,  the  stranger,  his  pictures,  goods  and  domestics,  had  quitted 
Venice.' 

Still  more  to  the  purpose  is  the  narrative  of  Paul  Lucas  (a  traveller 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIV.)  respecting  Nicolas  Flarael, 
whose  vast  and  unaccountable  riches  were  the  wonder  of  his  own  daj, 
and  have  even  excited  the  cupidity  of  recent  times.  Lucas  informs  us 
in  his  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  the  East,  that  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
1705,  at  Bumibaschi,  near  Brussa,  in  Natolia,  he  fell  in  with  a  Denise, 
who  was  not  only  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Flamel,  but 
who  affirmed  that  both  he  and  his  wife  Peronelle  were  yet  alive,  were  then 
about  four  hundred  years  old,  and  belonged  to  a  society  of  seven  Adepts, 
who  travelled  about  the  world,  meeting  at  some  appointed  spot  every 
twenty  years,  and  that  Brussa  was  their  next  rendezvous. 

This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  what  the  world  has.  yet 
learned  respecting  the  movements  and  proceedings  of  those  mysterious 
personages,  the  Adepts,  in  modem  times.  That  some  of  them  have  pro- 
longed their  existence  up  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  would  appear 
to  be  certain,  for  who  will  question  the  testimony  of  a  holy  Dervise,  con- 
veyed through  a  channel  so  proverbially  trust-worthy  as  the  report  of  a 
traveller  from  the  East?  Two  things  in  this  account  are  especially 
noticeable,  as  militating  against  a  prejudice  of  the  nation  and  the  sex ; 
the  one  is,  the  astonishing  constancy  of  this  venerable  French  couple, 
whose  attachment  had  lasted  through  the  unheard-of  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years ;  the  other,  that,  a  woman  having  been  admitted  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Adepts,  no  report  has  yet  transpired  of  the  deliberations  of  that 
interesting  body.  It  is  not  perhaps  even  yet  too  late  to  hope  that  some- 
thing may  come  to  light,  partially,  if  imperfectly,  to  supply  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  this  singular  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  fair  Peronelle.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  manuscripts  found  in  a  bottle,  and  of  papers  left  by  an  . 
aged  gentleman  in  black  at  his  lodgings  ?  In  a  day  of  such  indefatigable 
inquiry  as  ours,  especially  under  the  auspices  of  our  venerated  patron  of 
the  Knickerbocker — the  successful  restorer  of  old  and  explorer  of  new 
paths  —  who  can  deem  it  impossible  that  the  indulgent  reader  may  yet  be 
presented  with  some  account  of  that  mysterious  meeting  at  Brussa? — as 
hi  as  has  been  yet  ascertained,  the 

SLast  Conference  ot  tfie  flinrfitf. 


TEE      BARD'S     LAMENT:     AN     EXTRACT. 


Alas  !  the  days  of  Poktrt  are  flyingr: 

They  blow  up  mountains  and  they  cut  down  trees ; 
Through  groTee  of  hunp-poets  now  the  zephyr  '■  plying, 

And  steam  and  ashes  choke  the  once  cool  breeze. 
Bleep,  sleep,  ye  Drt^bs  I  cut  down  for  raH-road  *  sleepers,' 

The  lolty  monarchs  of  your  woods  lie  low  ; 
Drown,  drown  yourselres,  ye  Naiads  I  plunge  as  deep  as 

ObliTion  lies :  no  more  your  cool  waves  flow 
To  the  sweet  murmuring  of  sedgy  music : 

The  gas-works  and  the  vitriol-works  have  cooked  it, 
Killed  all  your  (Hnging  flowers ;  and,  getting  too  sick. 

Turned  upidde  down,  the  finny  tribe  have  *  hooked  it  1 ' 
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PARTING       WITH       YOUTH 


1. 


I  MISS  the  exulting  glow 

Which  woke  me  OQce ;  I  miss 
The  dreams  which  kept  me  sleepless ;  and  I  know 
The  well-spring  of  mj  youth  is  spent  and  low: 
No  more  the  suver  chord  and  golden  bowl 
Bringy  from  its  depths,  that  freshness  of  the  souL 


II. 


The  Earth,  that  was  so  green, 

The  glorious  Sky  of  old, 
As  year  on  year  comes  darkening  between, 
Are  growing  now  a  dull  and  faded  scene ; 
I  yiew  the  present  dimly,  through  a  haze 
Of  sunny  memories  from  by-gone  days. 


III. 


The  Summer  wind,  at  night, 

Whispered  of  gladness  then ; 
It  stirred  my  being  with  a  vague  delight ; 
From  days  to  come,  anticipations  bri^t 
Floated  upon  its  rustling  wings  to  me. 
Like  the  sweet  breath  from  nowers  I  oould  not  see. 


j-r. 


Now,  I  can  only  hear 

The  flap  of  idle  leaves ; 
The  Summer  wind  is  empty  to  my  ear ; 
I  hope  no  more — the  Future  is  too  near : 
One  moment  of  those  hopes  again  were  worth 
All  I  have  since  found  real  on  the  earth. 


When  night  was  in  its  noon, 

I  watched  the  star-lit  sky. 
Dreaming  the  dream  of  Touth  breath  the  moon ; 
I  had  no  Past  —  I  little  knew  how  soon 
The  world  before  me,  wide  as  Heaven's  great  dome, 
Would  dose  around  a  single  hearth  and  home. 

▼I. 

That  moon,  which  made  so  bright 

My  castles  in  the  air. 
Has  now  the  cold  sad  gleam  of  some  far  light, 
Toward  which  the  traveller  glances  in  the  night, 
And,  with  a  sieh,  remembering  that  its  ray 
Shines  not  for  him,  turns  wistAiIly  away. 

•nt. 

Once,  in  youth's  boundless  trust, 

I  was  assured  of  Fame, 
And  felt  within  me  something  which  no  rust 
Of  centuries,  no  Death,  could  turn  to  dust : 
Now  my  Ambition,  hopeless  of  the  goal, 
Is  but  a  spur  that  frets'the  jaded  souL 
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▼IXX. 


Old  fiiendfl  have  fallen  away — 

They  are  not  lost  or  chaDged  ; 
Our  hearts  grew  shrunken  with  our  youth*8  decav ; 
I  have  no  loye  to  spare,  and  why  should  they  i 
Our  friendships  are  but  memory,  and  entwine, 
Leafless  and  brittle,  as  a  frozen  vine. 


XX. 


Life  has  no  buoyant  rush. 

No  pause  for  reverie,  now ; 
In  its  departing  zest  and  passing  flush, 
I  feel  the  cahu  monotony,  the  hush, 
With  which  our  mother  Natubb  on  her  breast 
LuUs  all  her  children  to  eternal  resti 


FOREIGN     SKETCHES. 


VUMBSB     0MB. 


ZVENINO    AKD     DAWK    ON     TES     VISLD     OV    WATERLOO. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting  when  I  reached  the  village  of  Mont  St 
Jean,  which  borders  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  A  guide  soon  presented 
himself  a  tall,  intelligent-looking  man,  with  a  bright  eye  and  an  honest 
countenance.  He  was  a  servant,  he  said,  in  a  neighboring  farm-house,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle,  and  helped  to  bring  in  the  wounded,  all  night  and 
the  following  day.  This  statement  at  once  excited  my  interest,  and  as  we 
walked  on  toward  the  field,  I  asked  a  multitude  of  questions  in  regard  to 
many  particulars  and  details,  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  stately 
pages  of  regular  history.  I  wished  to  know  how  the  wounded  men 
Kx>ked,  and  whether  they  groaned  sadly ;  I  wished  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  horrid  cuts  made  by  the  great  sabres  of  the  cav- 
alry, and  of  the  torn  and  broken  limbs  which  had  been  struck  by  cannon 
shot.  Mj  blood  ran  cold  at  the  description,  but  nevertheless  I  wished 
to  understand  these  things.  It  is  such  details  alone  that  can  give  one 
a  true  idea  of  those  *  horrors  of  war,'  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
abstract,  but  of  which  few  have  any  distinct  conception :  it  is  only  by 
means  of  such  particulars  that  there  can  be  brought  before  the  mind  a 
real  picture  of  those  battle-scenes,  which  some  triflers  dwell  upon  with 
such  zest  and  delight. 

I  wished  to  inquire  also  how  the  dead  looked,  as  my  guide  went  over  the 
field  that  night  in  search  of  the  wounded.  It  was  bright  moonhght,  as  is 
remarked  by  one  of  the  historians  of  the  battle.  I  wished  to  know  how 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  dead  looked  in  that  calm  moonlight :  '  Were 
their  eyes  open  dlid  staring  at  you,'  I  said, '  as  you  moved  about  ? '  Ah  I 
th^  had  no  one  nigh,  no  tender  wife  or  sister,  to  dose  their  eyes  in  that 
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death-hour ;  these  were  &r  away  by  England^s  streams,  or  on  the  Scot- 
tish hills,  or  among  the  vineyards  of  France,  or  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many. They  were  alone,  in  their  distant  homes,  waiting,  widting  for 
tidings,  their  hearts  well  nigh  breaking  with  weary  longing  or  anxious 
fear ;  or  perchance,  as  they  sat  in  silent  thought,  finding  a  dark  cloud 
settling  on  their  spirits,  a  leaden  weight  pressmg  upon  their  hearts — a 
strange  foreboding  that  all  was  not  well.  That  cloud  was  the  shadow  of 
death's  dark  pall,  which  had  fallen  on  the  loved  and  distant  one.  Hearts 
united  are  together,  though  bodies  be  separated  by  a  thousand  miles  of 
space ;  and  die  dart  that  pierces  the  one,  must  woimd  the  other  too. 
There  is  a  secret  sympathy  between  attached  spirits,  so  close  that  when 
the  one  is  afflicted  the  other  suffers  also,  though  the  cause  of  that  distress 
may  be  as  yet  unknovm. 

As  we  came  upon  the  field,  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  attention 
were  two  monumeuts  standing  near  each  other.  One  of  these  was  in 
honor  of  the  brave  German  legion,  which  perished  to  a  man  in  defend- 
ing an  important  position  against  the  attack  of  the  French.  The  other  is 
a  monument  to  a  British  officer  of  distinction,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Welling- 
ton's, who  was  killed  in  the  battle  :  it  was  erected  (as  a  simple  and  feeling 
inscription  tells)  by  the  affection  of  a  sister  and  five  surviving  brothers. 
But  from  these  memorials  of  particular  valor  and  suffering,  my  attention 
was  presently  drawn  by  the  sight  of  the  grand  monument,  a  vast  mound 
heaped  up  from  the  surrounding  soil,  and  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
height.  It  was  erected  some  years  ago  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
ward King  of  Holland,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  mound,  on  a  hi^h  pedestal,  stands  an  immense  h'on,  of  stone ;  the 
attitude  is  neither  cou^ant  nor  rampant,  but  that  of  calm  strength,  re- 
sembling, as  it  struck  me,  the  firm  endurance  of  the  British  army  on  that 
day  of  trial. 

!we  ascended  the  mound,  and  from  its  top  my  guide  pointed  out  the 
spots  of  chief  interest  on  the  field.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  neither 
level  nor  very  broken,  but  gently  undulating.  The  opposing  armies  occupied 
each  a  low  ridge,  from  which  the  ground  sloped  gradually  to  a  hollow 
that  lay  between  them.  On  the  left,  at  some  distance,  the  guide  pointed 
out  a  farm-house,  called  La  Haie  Sainte,  where  were  many  dreadful 
struggles,  and  which  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  It  was  here  that  the  German  legion  perished.  There  it  stood, 
peacefully  now,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  all  unconscious  of  the  mad 
scenes  it  once  had  witnessed.  Far  off  on  the  right,  among  the  trees,  was  seen 
the  ch&teau  Hougoumont.  This  too  was  the  scene  of  desperate  conflicts. 
The  building,  together  with  the  wood  in  front,  and  the  garden  and 
orchard  around  it,  were  occupied  by  the  British.  Most  fierce  and  perse- 
vering assaults  were  made  upon  the  place  by  the  French ;  fifteen  hundred 
men  fell  in  the  orchard  alone.  After  being  repeatedly  driven  back,  they 
at  length  penetrated  to  the  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  the  battle 
now  raged  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  What  a  scene  for  immortal  and 
spiritual  beings  to  be  actors  in !  Fire  around  them,  and  the  fire  of  sav- 
age fury  burning  still  hotter  within  them  I  *  In  one  of  the  out-houses,' 
says  a  narrator,  *  the  wounded  of  both  parties,  who  weie  indiscriminately 
heaped  on  one  another,  perished  by  the  horrible  death  of  burning.     In 
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vain  their  shrieks  echoed  through  the  wood.  The  combatants  were  too 
fiercely  engaged  to  lend  them  any  assistance,  and  it  was  soon  impossible 
to  extricate  mem  from  the  flames.' 

Turning  more  to  the  right,  'There,'  said  the  guide,  pointing  down  to  a 

Elace  not  far  from  the  moimd,  '  is  the  spot  where  the  British  regiment 
iy ;  and  when  Napoleon's  Guard  came  on,  in  their  last  grand  charge, 
driving  all  before  them,  Wellington  cried  out,  *  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  I ' 
A  furious  conflict  ensued,  and  flnal  repulse,  which  did  much  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  The  ^  Invincible  Guard  (as  they  were  termed)  at  length 
broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  '  Napoleon,'  says  the  narrator  before  quoted, 
*8aw  the  whole  from  the  hollow  in  which  he  was  concealed.  He  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  rage.  He  wished  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  lead  them  on 
to  one  effort  more ;  but  his  officers,  throwing  themselves  before  him,  and 
representing  how  much  the  safety  of  France  and  of  the  army  depended 
on  his  life,  besought  him  to  forbear.  Napoleon  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, but  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  hurried  from  that  part  of  the  field.' 
Several  times,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  success  wavered  between 
the  contending  armies.  More  than  once  Napoleon  had  well  nigh  carried 
his  point  The  British  soldiers  stood  their  ground  indeed  most  manfully ; 
and  in  this  great  battle  the  peculiar  quality  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  their  opponents — patient  firm- 
ness—  was  most  strikingly  brought  out,  both  in  the  army  itself  and  in  ita 
commander.  Six  hours  had  they  stood  unflinchingly  in  their  squares, 
under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  the  tremendous 
charges  of  their  cavalry.  It  was,  however,  too  fearful  to  be  borne  much 
longer.  They  called  upon  their  commander  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy ;  but  he  well  knew  that  such  a  movement  would  be  certain  defeat 
and  destruction ;  the  only  hope  lay  in  enduring  firmly,  till  their  allies 
could  come  up.  For  Wellington,  indeed,  it  was  a  trying  hour ;  and  when 
he  beheld  his  brave  troops  falling,  rank  after*  rank,  where  they  stood,  and 
almost  ready  to  give  way,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit, 
*  Would  to  God  night  or  Blucher  were  come  ! '  Repeatedly  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  in  anxious  longing  for  tidings  of  the  expected  succors. 
When  at  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  heard  tlie  distant  firing  of 
the  approaching  Prussians  on  the  left,  *  his  countenance,'  says  the  narrator, 
'again  brightened  into  a  smile  :  *  There  goes  old  Blucher,  at  last !'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  *  we  shall  beat  them  yet  I '  It  was  about  this  time  that  Napoleon, 
hoping  to  break  the  British  line  before  their  allies  could  arrive,  ordered 
the  last  desperate  charge  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  had  been  kept  in 
reserve.  But  these  being  repulsed,  and  the  Prussians  coming  up  soon 
after,  Wellington  ordered  a  charge  along  the  whole  line,  when  the  French, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  at  lei^th  gave  way,  and  the  rout  and  flight 
became  general.* 

*  WcLLiKOToif  U  often  caHed  the  *■  Oonqueror  of  Napoleon,*  yet  not  verj  justly.  But  for  the 
timely  aid  of  the  Prusuaas,  there  appears  no  probability  that  he  would  have  been  the  victor,  and 
tt  seems  quite  doubtfVil  whether  he  would  have  been  able  much  longer  to  stand  bis  ground ; 
more  than  this  he  does  not  appear  himself  to  have  have  hod  any  expectation  of.  Taking  things 
as  they  stood  before  the  Prussians  came  up,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  Wbllikoton  (ana 
thai  indeed  is  no  slightpraise)  is,  not  that  he  conquered  Napolbok,  but  only  that  Napolxoit 
did  «»e  conquer  him.  The  great  merit  of  the  British  troops,  on  that  day,  consisted  in  their  with- 
standing, so  firmly  and  resolutely,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  the  tremendous  attacks  of  a  superior 
force,  aad  that  a  force  composed  of  such  soldiers,  under  such  a  commander. 
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And  now  followed  scenes  of  massacre  more  horrible  than  the  carnage 
of  the  battle  itselfl  The  tremendous  scenes  of  the  day  were  surpassed 
by  the  horrors  of  the  night  The  sun  had  long  gone  down,  but  no  friendly 
darkness  sheltered  the  fugitives  ;  an  unclouded  moon,  near  her  full,  lighted 
the  destroyers  to  their  prey.  The  French  fled  in  a  confusion  as  extraoi^ 
dinary  as  the  lengthened  and  murderous  contention  of  the  day.  Lan- 
cers, dragoons,  infantry,  artillery,*guns,  wagons,  tumbrils,  and  carriages  of 
every  description,  formed  one  mingled  and  impenetrable  mass.  The 
road  was  often  completely  choked  with  them.  Not  even  the  fear  and 
desperation  of  the  fugitives  could  open  a  way  of  escape,  until  the  impetu- 
ous charge  of  the  pursuers  broke  through  all  impediment,  and  swept 
away  every  thing  before  them.  The  Prussians  continued  the  pursuit 
during  the  whole  night,  and  were  busily  intent  on  the  work  of  death.  A 
German  officer  states,  that  in  the  town  of  Genappe  alone,  six  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle,  eight  hundred  lay  dead,  who  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  cut  down  like  cattle.  The  Prussians  and  Brimswickers  galloped 
through  the  streets,  and  massacred,  without  remorse,  every  Frenchman 
that  fell  in  their  way.  Those  of  the  French  who  had  early  escaped  from 
the  field,  and  who  had  been  able  to  continue  their  flight  without  much 
impediment,  did  not  expect  to  be  so  closely  pursued.  Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  fainting  from  want  of  food,  they  halted  at  some  of  the  vil- 
lages, to  recruit  their  exhausted  powers.  But  they  had  scarcely  tasted 
their  repast,  when  crowds  of  fugitives  precipitated  themselves  upon  them, 
exclaiming  that  the  Prussians  were  coming.  The  blast  of  the  trumpet 
too  soon  confirmed  the  intelligence,  and  they  were  driven  from  one 
bivouac  to  another,  until  the  victors  were  glutted  with  slaughter,  or  were 
unable  longer  to  continue  the  pursuit  from  mere  fatigue. 

What  a  pictm*e  of  humanity  is  here !  And  this  is  man,  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  !  How  has  that  Hkeness  departed  fi'om  him, 
till  he  has  become  like  the  beasts  I  Kay,  even  these  are  not  so  merciless 
and  insatiable. 

Yet  even  here  there  is  a  little  light  in  the  dark  picture,  showing  that 
the  feelings  of  natural  humanity  were  not  totally  extinguished,  and  that, 
after  the  excitement  of  the  contest  was  over,  they  could  resume  their 
sway.  *  While  Blucher,'  says  the  relator  often  before  quoted,  *  was  thus 
employed  in  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  Wellington  slowly  led  his  army 
over  the  field  of  battle.  The  noise  and  confusion  which  so  lately  reigned 
were  heard  no  more,  and  all  was  hushed  and  still,  save  when  the  agonizing 
cries  of  the  wounded,  or  the  moans  of  the  dying,  burst  upon  the  ear. 
The  moon,  rising  in  unveiled  majesty,  shed  a  pale  and  mournful  light  on 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  When  the  Duke  contemplated  the  piles  of 
dead  heaped  on  every  side,  and  thought  >vith  the  lives  of  how  many 
brave  fellows  the  glory  of  that  day  had  been  bought,  and  how  many 
hearts  even  the  joyful  news  of  this  victory  would  sadden,  the  sternness 
of  the  soldier  was  forgotten,  the  feelings  of  the  man  resumed  their  power, 
and  a  tear  was  seen  to  glisten  in  his  eye.'  *  His  troops  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  needed  the  refreshment  of  sleep ;  but  to  their  honor  be 
it  recorded,  not  a  man  indulged  in  the  repose  nature  so  much  required. 
They  re-trod  the  field  of  death.  They  sought  for  their  wounded  com- 
panions.   They  eagerly  afibrded  them  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
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Nor  was  their  humanity  confined  to  their  own  countrymen ;  even  thoee 
who  had  so  lately  thirsted  for  their  blood,  those  by  whom  their  ranks 
had  been  thinned,  shared  in  their  tender  care.  In  every  part  of  the  field 
the  soldiers  were  seen  diligently  employed  in  constructing  litters,  and  care- 
fully oonve3ang  both  friends  and  foes  to  a  place  of  refuge  and  comfort 
In  many  places,  even  still  more  interesting  scenes  were  presented.  The 
wounded  British  soldiers,  after  their  own  injuries  had  been  attended  to, 
were  seen  carefully  and  tenderly  staunching  the  wounds  of  those  whom  a 
few  hours  before  Uiey  had  met  in  deadly  combat' 

What  a  rehef  to  the  heart  is  the  contemplation  of  even  these  few  alle- 
viating circumstances  !     How  lovely  is  mercy  in  any  of  its  forms  ! 

Several  other  spots  of  interest  were  pointed  out ;  but  it  was  now  nearly 
dark,  and  dismissing  the  guide,  I  remained  upon  the  mound  to  meditate. 
What  a  contrast  was  there  between  the  scene  now  before  me  and  that 
which  must  have  been  presented  on  the  evening  of  that  awfiil  day !  How 
still  and  peaceful  was  all  around,  as  the  evening  shades  slowly  settled  on 
the  landscape  !  Not  a  living  creature,  man  or  beast,  was  now  moving  or 
visible,  where  once  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  tramping,  and 
hurrying  back  and  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict ;  not  a  sound  was 
now  heard  over  the  plain  where  once  was  all  the  dreadful  din  of  battle ; 
the  roar  of  cannon,  the  clashing  of  steel,  the  heavy  tread  and  neighing  of 
cavalry,  the  blast  of  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  attacking  columns,  the 
shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded ;  all,  all  was  hushed  and  gone  now, 
and  a  lonely  silence  reigned  over  the  field.  The  evening  bats  flitted  by 
me  as  I  stood  contemplating  the  scene ;  and  the  long  grass  that  grew 
around  the  monument  waved  in  the  night-wind  with  a  melancholy  sound. 
Above  my  head  stood  the  great  lion,  his  vast  form  relieved  against  the 
twilight  sky,  looking  forth  over  the  field  as  he  was  wont,  unconscious  of 
night  or  day.  Lights  now  began  to  gleam  here  and  there  in  the  village 
of  Mont  St  Jean  behind  me,  and  on  the  right  also,  among  the  trees  in 
the  distant  ch&teau  of  Hougoumont ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field,  from  a  cottage  near  the  spot  where  (as  the  guide  had  informed  me) 
Napoleon  had  had  his  station,  there  came  the  twinkle  of  a  solitary  lamp. 

*  Napoleon  !'  I  repeated  to  myself,  as  the  recollection  occurred  to 
my  mind,  *  Napoleon  !'  and  where  is  he  now  ?  Thirty  years,  nearly,  he 
has  been  gone — gone  to  the  spiritual  world.  His  work  in  this  lower  world 
is  done ;  his  part  is  performed ;  he  will  never  appear  on  this  stage  again. 
He  had  his  day ;  his  name  was  great ;  his  trumpet  was  blown,  and  the 
whole  world  listened  and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him.  But  time  rolls  on ; 
his  star  gradually  descended  from  the  zenith,  was  obscured  among  thick 
clouds,  and  at  length  sunk  to  rise  no  more  in  this  sky.  God  will  judge 
him — we  cannot  He  was  doubtless  raised  up  to  perform  a  certain 
work  in  the  world,  and  that  a  harsh  and  fierce  one :  tyrants  had  bound 
mankind  in  chains,  and  he  was  to  break  them.  But  when,  his  work 
being  accomplished,  he  would  go  beyond  the  part  assigned  him,  and 
was  willing  himself  to  forge  chains  in  the  place  of  those  he  had  broken, 
Pbotidkkcs  checked  him,  cast  him  down,  took  him  away.  The  exact 
line  between  his  course  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
pROviDBVCE,  and  his  deeds  as  a  man,  gifted  as  all  men  are  with  free-will, 
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and  with  the  liberty  of  doing  right  or  wrong,  Omnisoisncs  alone  can 
draw,  and  it  alone,  therefore,  can  be  his  judge. 

There  are  some  interesting  things  connected  with  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon, viewed  in  a  religious  light  He  showed,  at  times,  a  degree  of  belief 
in  the  Divine  existence,  and  consciousness  of  His  presence  and  providence, 
above  that  of  most  of  hb  friends  and  followers.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who 
brought  back  religion  to  France.  But,  in  particular,  how  striking  is  the 
drcumstance  reccurded  of  him  as  having  happened  on  one  occasion  in 
E^pt.  One  evening,  on  their  march,  while  riding  with  his  officers,  the 
conversation  turning,  as  it  occasionallj  will  among  even  the  most  hardened 
of  worldly  men,  upon  religious  or  supernatural  topics,  (for  Providencs 
is  ever  striving  to  awaken  man's  attention  to  his  eternal  destiny,)  some  one 
of  the  officers  boldly  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ; 
Napoleon,  checking  him,  and  pointing  up  to  the  heavens  over  their  heads, 
gemmed  with  countless  stars,  said, '  That  is  all  veiy  well.  Monsieur,  hut 
who  made  those  f '  The  officer  was  abashed  and  silent.  Another  anecdote 
still  more  striking  I  once  met  with,  in  reference  to  some  of  his  conversa- 
tions while  at  St  Helena.  Talking  on  one  occasion  with  General  Ber- 
trand,  who  attended  him,  about  Christianity  and  its  Founder,  the  General 
declared  his  opinion  that  He  was  a  mere  man.  ^  If  you  say,'  said  Nar 
poleon  quickly, '  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  you  do  not  deserve 
to  be  called  General.  I  know  men,  and  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  a  man.  Alexander  and  I  have  founded  empires,  and  fovvided  them 
by  great  effort  and  struggle ;  and  what  has  become  of  them !  He,  with- 
out any  violence  at  all,  by  the  simple  power  of  truth  and  goodness,  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  has  gone  on  steadily  extending  and 
becoming  stronger  ever  since.  How  can  you  account  for  thi8  ?  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  a  man.'  On  his  death-bed,  too,  what  were  his  words 
to  Antomarchi,his  physician,  as  recorded  by  Alison  the  historian  f  '  Can 
you  not,'  said  he,  *beUeve  in  God,  whose  existence  every  thing  pro- 
claims, and  in  whom  the  greatest  minds  have  believed  ? '  And  he  declared 
that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  the  religion -of 
his  fathers.  These  things  seem  to  show  a  mind  not  wholly  closed  to 
the  light  of  religious  truth,  not  hardened  in  unbelief,  but  open  in  some 
degree  to  those  perceptions  from  above,  which  flow  into  every  mind  not 
wilfully  shut  against  them. 

Those  six  long  years  of  exile  on  that  lonely '  isle  of  the  ocean,'  so  far 
removed  from  the  civilized  world,  may  have  been  intended  by  a  good 
Providenoe  as  a  means  of  wetoing  his  spirit  in  some  degree  from 
thoughts  and  schemes  of  earthly  ambition,  and  of  waking  up  better  feel- 
ings and  higher  aspirations  in  his  heart.  As  he  wandered  alone  on  the 
searshore,  in  the  twilight  hour,  when  the  stars  were  coming  forth  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  solemn  ocean  lay  in  repose  before  him,  reflecting  on  its 
bosom  the  tinted  skies ;  as  he  stood  with  folded  arms,  looking  forth  on  the 
sea,  might  not  his  meditations  sometimes  have  dwelt  on  the  &ture  as  well 
as  the  past ;  on  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as  on  that  he  had  well  nigh 
left  ?  May  not  his  heart  have  been  softened,  at  such  a  time,  by  recollec- 
tions of  childhood  and  a  mother's  love ;  or  have  been  elevated  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  possible  existence  of  a  higher  state — the  grandeur  of 
that  Being  who  made  those  stars,  and  that  ocean,  and  the  splendors  of 
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heaven,  His '  dwelling  place  t '  Or,  as  bk  memoiy  wandered  over  the  scenes 
of  his  past  life,  and  as  there  came  before  his  thoughts  the  picture  of  one 
ci  those  awfiil  conflicts  in  which  he  had  been  eng^;ed,  and  stiU  more  the 
appearance  of  the  field  after  the  battle  was  over,  when  the  noise  and  fury 
of  the  combatants  had  given  place  to  the  stillness  of  death,  or  the  low  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  <fying ;  as  the  scene  passed  before  him,  would  not 
a  shadow  cross  his  heart  in  that  lonely  time,  and  would  not  his  spirit  ask 
whither  had  gone  those  thousands  of  immortal  men  who  had  left  the 
world  together  on  that  day  ?  And  might  not  the  thought  next  occur, 
whither  would  his  own  spirit  go  when  his  day  should  come !  To  a  mind 
as  meditative  as  Napoleon's,  such  thoughts,  we  may  well  suppose,  would 
often  have  occurred  during  the  period  of  his  exile. 

His  day  and  hour  at  length  did  come :  it  was  stormy  without — stormy 
perhaps  within  also.  '  It  was  a  violent  stonn  of  wind  and  rain,'  says 
Ahson,  'and  the  last  struggles  of  Napoleon  took  place  during  its  fury. 
The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  were,  *  TIfe  d'armee  ! '  *  ThU  d^ar- 
mee! '  '  Head  of  the  army ! '  Perhaps  he  thought  himself  in  the  midst 
of  battle,  and  was  giving  an  order  for  a  charge ;  perhaps  he  fancied  him- 
self again  scaling  the  Alps,  and  calling  on  his  army  to  advance,  and 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  pass.  But  no !  the  way  he  was  now  going . 
was  not  with  his  army.  He  was  passing  into  eternity  alone  :  the  pass 
he  was  penetrating  was  the  invisible  pass  into  the  eternal  world ! 

As  I  stood  on  ^e  battle-mound,  enrapt  in  these  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm.  Lights 
ning-douds  had  been  for  some  time  silently  flashing  about  the  horizon, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  now  gathering  their  forces,  and  advancing  in  a  dense 
black  mass  from  the  south.  Presently,  large  drops  began  to  M,  which 
came  gradually  thicker  and  faster,  till  they  increased  into  a  driving  shower, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  shelter  myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  behind  the  monu- 
ment. The  rain  was  not  material,  however,  for  the  western  sky  continued 
still  dear  and  beautiful ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  doud  had  passed 
quite  over  and  away.  And  now  the  stars  came  out  in  all  their  beauty ; 
the  peaceful  stars,  removed  so  far  from  the  toils  and  turmoils  of  earth  : 
these  same  had  looked  down,  the  night  after  the  battle,  on  thousands  of 
agonized  sufferers,  and  they  were  now  looking  down  again,  ¥nth  their 
gentle  eyes,  on  a  field  almost  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  their  own  azure 
plains.  There  was  the  constellation  Scorpio,  with  its  brilliants ;  there  lay 
the  Milky  Way,  stretched  in  all  its  beauty  across  the  heavens ;  while  above, 
glittered  the  'Northern  Crown,'  just  over  the  lion's  head ;  and  there,  in 
the  north,  stood  the  changeless  Ursa  Major, pointing  ever  to  the  'star  of 
the  pole.'  There,  too,  was  my  favorite  Cassiopeia,  which  I  used  to  gaze 
at  in  the  bright  skies  of  my  own  Western  Land,  and  which  had  so  often 
attended  my  night  rambles  in  England  also,  but  which  I  now  observed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Continent. 

Amidst  these  thoughts,  the  hours  were  stealing  on :  I  looked  at  my 
watch ;  it  was  half-past  nine.  I  hastened  to  descend,  and  make  my  way 
bac^  to  the  village,  determined,  however,  to  revisit  the  scene  early  in  the 
morning,  before  returning  to  Brussels. 

After  passing  a  some\mat  restless  night,  I  awoke  at  dawn.  Happening 
to  look  up,  I  beheld  a  soft  light  shining  on  the  wall,  just  over  my  head. 
I  was  sure  at  once,  from  its  peculiar  softness,  that  it  must  be  moon- 
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light  Starting  up,  I  opened  the  casement ;  and  there,  in  the  east,  was 
indeed  the  moon,  in  her  last  quarter ;  only  a  narrow  rim  of  light,  and  jet  the 
whole  shaded  orb  was  distinctly  visible.  Two  or  three  stars  twinkled  near 
her  in  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn.  How  sweet  and  calm  I  It  seemed  to 
mj  thought  like  the  promise  of  peace  to  the  world  in  a  coming  age,  when 
oontests  between  fellow-men  will  be  no  more;  and  like  the  peace  of 
heaven,  when  the  struggles  and  combats  of  life  are  past. 

I  hastened  to  rise  and  go  out  to  the  field,  for  I  wished  to  see  it  in  the 
stillness  of  that  morning-hour.     Stealing  down  the  stairs,  and  unbarring 
the  inn-door,  I  stepped  forth  into  the  fresh  morning  air.    The  village  was 
yet  all  quiet  and  asleep.    I  moved  lightly  along  among  the  houses,  with 
a  feeling  like  that  of  going  through  a  grave-yard,  so  still  and  lifeless  was 
all  around.     After  walking  some  distance,  as  I  emerged  firom  among  the 
trees  that  skirted  the  road,  and  came  forth  upon  the  open  plain,  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly touched  by  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene.     In  the  increasing 
light  the  stars   had  disappeared,  all  but  one  brilliant,  the  day-star, 
which  still  *•  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky ;'  and  the  pale 
light  of  the  waning  moon  was  now  still  paler.    The  earth  below  was  as 
still  as  the  heaven  above ;  nothing  seemed  yet  to  be  astir,  or  waked  from 
the  nighf  s  slumbers,  but  myself.     As  I  approached  the  field,  the  first 
objects  of  attention,  now  as  before,  were  the  two  small  monuments — of  the 
Germans  and  of  the  British  officer — standing  there  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning.     There,  indeed,  had  they  stood  ail  night,  and  many  nights  and 
days,  mournful  memorials  of  the  evil  passions  of  men.    Keeping  along 
the  road,  which  passes  between  the  two  monuments  and  crosses  the  field, 
I  went  on  to  the  farm-house  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  which  stands  in  the  hollow, 
by  the  road-side.     It  seemed  little  more  than  a  common  farm-house, 
though  with  a  high  stone-wall  around  the  premises.    As  I  looked  into 
the  farm-yard  gate,  which  stood  a  little  open,  a  large  dog  lying  upon  a  dung- 
heap,  waking  from  his  slumbers,  glared  at  me  but  uttered  no  sound,  as  if 
even  he  were  impressed  by  the  stillness  of  the  morning.     I  looked  about 
the  place  with  feelings  of  strong  interest,  as  I  recalled  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  scenes  of  desperate  combat  that 
had  occurred  on  this  spot,  now  so  peaceful. 

I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  go  on  farther,  to  the  cottage  on  the  ridge, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  place  near  which  Napoleon  had  stood ; 
but  fearing  there  would  not  be  time,  I  retraced  my  steps  a  little  way,  and 
turning  off  to  the  right,  came  once  more  to  the  grand  mound,  with  the 
lion  on  its  top.  Ascending  it  by  the  long  flight  of  steps,  I  beheld,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  rising  of  the  golden  sun,  partially  hidden  at  first 
behind  light  clouds,  which  skirted  the  eastern  horizon;  but  presently 
mounting  above  them  and  coming  out  full,  it  threw  its  beams  over  the 
field,  hill  and  hollow,  giving  life  and  animation  to  the  sleeping  landscape. 
In  a  short  time  men  were  seen  coming  forth  with  their  oxen  to  the  labors 
of  the  field.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  a  cheering  sight  to  see  them  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  peaceful  and  useful  cultivation  of  the  earth,  on  the  same 
spot  where  once  armed  squadrons  had  met  in  the  fierce  shock  of  baitle. 
It  awoke  thoughts  of  the  reign  of  universal  peace ;  thoughts  of  the  com- 
ing of  that  happy  time,  when  men  shall  '  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;^  when  *  nation  shall  not  lift 

up  sword  against  nation,  neither  slmfi  they  learn  war  any  more.' 

o.  p. 
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THE       TWO       PRATERB. 


BT     THrODORX     «.     VAT. 


z. 


BiSTOw  upon  me  wealth  and  pcywer,  Almiobtt  God,  I  pray  1 

Preserve  me  from  Misfortune's  hour,  and  Poverty's  dark  way : 

Upon  my  path  let  fflory  stream,  let  joy  and  splendor  fall. 

My  footsteps  rore  Uirough  shady  grove,  and  golden  palace -hall: 

Accord  to  me  prosperity  and  g^yety  of  soul ; 

My  prandng  chargers  paw  the  sround,  my  stately  cfaaiiots  roll . 

Upon  mv  walls  the  statue  benoC  the  priceless  pamting  shine, 

My  ample  feasts  with  dainties  gleam,  and  flow  the  CMtly  wine ; 

The  meadow  broad,  the  vale,  the  wood — let  these — let  theu  be  mine  1 


XT. 


O  QoD  I  Tht  Holt  Sfiut  grant,  whate'er  my  lot  may  be  1 
Preserve  my  soul  from  sin,  and  place  my  only  hope  in  Thxk  1 
If  from  Misfortune's  heavy  hour  Tht  wisdom  may  not  spare. 
Accord  me  ooorage  calm  to  meet,  and  fortitude  to  bear : 
What  though  obscurity  and  want  my  painful  lilt  decreed, 
Along  the  lowliest  paths  of  life  my  weary  steps  Thou  lead : 
In  mercy  teach  me  to  obey,  to  follow,  to  adore, 
And  let  me  mark  Tht  doud  by  day,  at  night  Tht  &re  before ! 


III. 


Mate  me,  O  Fathxe  I  with  the  high,  the  leam^  the  refined. 

Where  reigns  the  quiet  eleeance  uiat  speaks  the  polished  mind : 

And  greatest  there,  'mid  wise  and  fiur,  in  honor  let  me  move ; 

With  admiration  circle  me,  with  deference,  and  love ; 

Inspire  my  lips  with  eloquence,  to  daxzle  all  who  hear. 

And  let  the  murmur  of  applause  awake  when  I  appear : 

Oh,  grant  me  strength  to  mount  untired.  Ambition  s  lofty  height^ 

And  Genius  crown  me  with  her  rich  and  everlasting  light ; 

Until  my  name,  wide  blown  by  Fame,  sound  'neath  the  farthest  sky, 

Wherever  language  reaches,  and  the  white-winged  vessels  fly. 


Grant  me,  O  God  1  humility,  submission  and  content, 

And  thoughts  above  this  passing  world,  on  true  repentance  bent : 

Teach  me  my  ignorance,  mv  sin,  and  grant  a  temper  sweet ; 

And  let  me,  as  a  lisf  ning  diild,  still  sit  at  Jesus'  feet 

Upon  my  brow  Tht  angels  throw  a  coronet  divine, 

IHiere  jewels,  from  another  world,  in  mellow  lustre  shine ; 

Truth,  wisdom,  patience,  purity,  forgiveness,  fear  of  Thxe, 

Self-sacrifice,  and  Christian  joy,  and  gentle  charity  ; 

Valor,  to  meet  earth's  fiercest  storm,  unshrinking,  for  Tht  sake^ 

And  steady  faith,  not  Hell  itself  and  all  its  pow'rs  can  shake : 

And  mate  me  with  the  pure  and  good — Ihe  pilgrims  of  the  skies. 

For  who  can  tell  what  angels  walk  the  earth  m  lowly  guise  f 

▼ou  xzxvn.  0 
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INQLESIDE      CHIT-CHAT. 


BDITBT)     BT    BAH8    TOM    •PtXQat.. 


'  I  BELIEVE  the  Sauire  's  crazy ! '  sfud  Mrs.  Otis  softly,  as  she  answered 
the  door-bell,  and  usnered  us  into  the  study. 

< Crazy f^  quoth  the  Doctor;,  ^what  makes  you  think  so,  my  good 
woman  f ' 

*  ThtTik  so !  ^  replied  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  ruffled  cap,  and  a  rattle  of 
her  silver-bound  spectacles  —  ^  think  sol  why,  I'm  certain  of  itl  He 
was  up  this  morning  before  daylight,  rummaging  round  in  the  pantry,  and 
stamping  all  over  the  house  in  his  great  hunting-boots,  and  whistling  to 
Ban,  the  old  fox-hound,  who,  I  '11  be  bound,  did  n't  thank  him  for  routing 
him  out  of  his  warm  kennel  so  early,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  four 
below  nothing !  And  then,  only  think,  he  has  n't  been  out  of  the  house, 
hardly  out  of  his  room,  for  more  than  ten  weeks,  coughing  and  spitting 
blood,  and  looking  like  a  corpse !  Need  n't  tell  me  he  is  n't  crazy  to  start 
right  out  into  the  woods  before  any  body  was  up,  and  be  gone  all  day 
with  a  gun,  when  I  've  been  so  careful  all  winter  not  to  let  a  breath  of 
cold  into  the  house  for  fear  it  would  bring  on  a  coughing-spell,  and  carry 
him  of!^  poor  young  gentleman,  before  his  time.  I  do  think  he  might 
have  said  something  to  me  about  it  last  night,  and  then  I  'd  a  been  up, 
and  got  him  a  good  hot  breakfast,  if  he  would  n't  hear  to  me,  and  mtist 
go.  And  that  ain't  all !  He  left  a  paper  on  his  bureau,  telling  me  to 
send  down  for  a  half-bushel  of  oysters,  and  have  them  ready  by  six  o'clock 
to-night,  and  he  hasn't  eaten  any  thing  but  water-gruel  the  last  six 
weeks  I  And  then  he  left  word  for  mo  to  send  and  have  yon  all  here  to- 
night again,  when  you  were  here  last  night,  and  he  never  invited  you  but 
once  a  week  before ;  and  if  he  is  n't  crazy,  I  do  n't  know  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  him !  Poor  body  I  he  can't  live  long  any  way,  and  may  be  this 
is  a  fore-runner.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Otis  was  nearly  out  of  breath  with  her  rapid  speech,  but 
the  Squire  fortunately  opening  his  bedroom-door  at  this  juncture,  put  her 
to  sudden  and  embarrassed  flight;  and  so  the  good  soul  was  saved,  may- 
hap, from  premature  decease. 

Hands  shaken,  we  sat  down,  awaiting  supper.  The  Squire's  enormous 
boots  were  supine  on  the  hearth,  and  his  double-gun,  glistening  with  oil, 
stood  by  the  tongs.  '  Ban,'  whose  presence  in  the  study  we  had  never 
known  before,  flapped  his  red  ears,  recumbent  by  the  gun. 

^  Pleasant  day  for  a  sick  man,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  Very,'  said  the  Squire. 

*  Delightful  air  for  a  pair  of  bad  lungs !  Mercury  full  two  degrees 
above  zero  firom  sunrise  till  dark  1 .  Should  n't  wonder  if  you  lived  forty- 
eight  hours  yet.' 

*Well,  Doctor,  I  mean  to,'  said  the  Squire;  'and  what's  more,  I  am 
going  out  to-morrow  morning  for  all  day  again,  and  if  the  Parson  has  a 
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mind  I  will  show  him  rare  sport  vrith  the  hares  in  Romid  Swamp,  if  the 
wind  do  n^t  shift.' 

*  Would  you  like  more  company  f  *  asked  the  Lieutenant 

*  *  The  more  the  merrier ! ' '  answered  the  Squire. 

*  ^The  fewer  the  better  cheer,' '  growled  the  Doctor. 

'  I  Ve  no  objection  to  your  going  too ;  I  won't  spoil  the  *  cheer '  entirely, 
Doctor.  And  then  if  you  do  as  well  with  the  hares  as  you  have  with  me, 
they  'U  fall  into  ^  bae'  by  scores,  even  if  all  the  rest  of  us  miss  our  shots 
ten  times  in  eleven.' 

'  You  '11 '  fiftll  into  bag'  blessed  soon,  I  'm  thinking,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

'  I  'm  thinking  so  too,'  replied  the  Squire  with  some  spirit,  *  but  not  if 
I  can  keep  out  of  the  range  of  your  target-practice  though.  Here  you  have 
been  peppering  me  with  prescriptioas  for  three  months,  and  your  shot 
has  gone  through  and  through,  and  no  wonder  you  think  I  'm  almost 
*  brought  to  bog.'  But  thank  Heaven  you  hare  n't  touched  any  vital 
part,  as  I  know  by  my  twelve  miles'  tramp  to-day :  and  I  intend  to  live 
a  good  while  to  come ;  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  draw  up  your  will,  and 
enjoy  the  fruition  of  some  sweet  little  codicil  Mn  friendly  remembrance 
of  my  much -loved  friend  and  legal  adviser,  John  Ingle,  of  Ingleside, 
Esquue.' ' 

How  sharp  the  Doctor's  thrust  would  have  been  we  shall  probably 
never  know,  for  Martha,  at  the  moment,  came  in  to  spread  Uie  little 
round  table  behind  us,  and  soon  the  oysters,  coffee,  and  hot  biscuit 
smoked  upon  the  board ;  and  we  are  'all  good  trencher-men,  and  true.' 
As  for  the  Squire,  he  seemed  absolutely  voracious  :  first  a  plate  of 
oysters  would  disappear,  and  then  a  brace  of  biscuit  He  would  rest 
awhile,  and  then  aver  that  his  appetite  was  a  'coming'  on,  and  &11  to  as 
if  his  very  life  was  on  it;  and  perhaps  it  waSj  if  Mrs.  Otis  told  the  un- 
varnished truth  about  the  water-gruel. 

There  was  no  lack  of  '  quips  and  quirks  and  merry  cranks '  the  while ; 
but  when,  with  a  beseeching  gaze  into  the  Doctor's  eyes,  Mrs.  Otis  set 
down  four  grenadier-looking  bottles  of  Heidsick  by  the  Squire's  chair, 
and  laid  the  ivory-handled  cork*«crew  beside  his  plate,  and  left  the  room. 
Jot  seemed  a  guest  accustomed,  loosed  from  the  cloud  she  had  indwelt 
the  months  a-past,  and  sat  with  us,  unrobed  and  beautiful  1 

As  the  Squire  rose,  and  produced  a  fragrant  bunch  of  Trabunoes,  we 
were  more  fully  sensible  of  the  great  change  in  his  step  and  mien.  He 
was  not  the  sapie  person  of  the  night  before.  To  be  sure  the  same  flan- 
nel dressing-gown  wrapped  him  about,  but  he  did  not  shiver  with  inward 
cold,  nor  look  around  with  a  wearied  and  '  lack-lustre  eye.'  New  life  shot 
forth  in  every  glance,  and  every  motion  had  a  spice  of  efficiency.  The 
cold  wind  and  glare  of  the  snow  had  burned  his  pale  face  to  a  ruddy 
brown.  His  cheeks  seemed  fuller,  and  his  nose  no  longer  appeared 
pinched  with  pain.  £ven  his  very  cough  had  changed.  It  came  heavy 
and  deep,  and  not,  as  before,  like  a  starved  mouse  sneezing  in  a  subter- 
ranean cavern. 

Before  we  smoked,  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  one  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned grenadiers  taken  prisoner. 

'  Cut  his  throat-latch,'  said  the  Lieutenant, '  and  if  he  makes  any  resist- 
ance choke  him.    A  pretty  sentry,  to  be  taken  asleep  on  his  post!' 
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80  the  Squire  touched  the  spring-blade  of  the  cork-screw,  and  in  half 
the  shake  of  a  cricket's  heel,  the  *  throat-latch'  was  severed,  and  the  grena- 
dier's tin-foiled  cap  was  off  with  a  bang,  just  grazing  the  Lieutenant's 
nose. 

'  Close  shot  that,'  said  the  lieutenant,  'and  it  reminds  me  of 

'  Mosquitoes^  said  the  Doctor. 

^They  sting  you  yet,  I  see,  and  will  for  some  time  longer,  if  Jack  goea 
on  as  he  has  begun ;  but  it  did  remind  me  of  Florida.  I  had  a  *  crack 
shot'  in  my  company  there,  and  a  graceless  scamp  he  was  too.  His  name 
was  Ben.  Wilde  on  the  books,  but  he  was  known  throughout  the  regiment 
as  *  Wild  Ben.'  Some  ten  years  before  he  was  a  lawyer  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States;  afterward,  by  I  know  not  what  grades^  a  Mississippi 
flat-boat  captain ;  and  finally,  had  sunk  by  recklessness  and  a  dry  throat 
to  a  U.  S.  private ;  which  is  as  low  as  any  white  man  can  sink. 

'When  the  new  cap-lock  muskets  came  on  from  Pensacola,  'Wild 
Ben'  had  his  pick,  and  some  wicked  shots  he  made  on  scouting  parties. 
It  was  even  said  that  the  Indians  knew  his  name,  and  were  a  little  shy  of 
the  vicinage  of  my  camp  ;  but  however  that  was,  is  only  Indian,  and  not 
*  german '  to  my  story. 

'  One  afternoon,  while  reclining  in  my  marquee,  busy  fighting  the  '  gal- 
linippers'  and  reading  the  'Gossip'  in  a  fresh  number  of  Old  Knick., 
I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  musket  some  fifty  rods  from  camp.  As 
firing  was  against  orders,  except  as  an  alarm,  I  at  first  thought  our 
painted  friends  were  upon  us ;  but  it  was  the  hour  for  change  of  piquets, 
and  some  of  the  men  coming  in  from  the  lines  told  me  that  Wild  Ben 
had  tripped  in  the  thicket,  and  discharged  his  piece.  So  I  returned  to 
the  'Gossip'  and  ' gallinippers,'  quite  at  ease. 

'The  next  day  Inspector-General  Wool  made  his  appearance,  and 
among  other  things  it  became  necessary  to  test  the  skill  of  my  command 
in  target-shooting.  So  when  my  men  were  drawn  up,  and  the  target 
ready,  the  General  and  I  started  on,  to  be  near  after  the  volley ;  the  sig- 
nal of '  Fire'  to  be  three  waves  of  my  handkerchief.  We  had  got  almost 
abreast  of  the  mark,  and  far  enough  off  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  chance 
balls,  when  the  General  started  to  take  a  look  at  the  target,  as  I  supposed, 
and  had  not  moved  three  paces  before  crash  went  the  muskets  of  the 
whole  platoon,  and  the  splinters  flew  merrily. 

'  *  Very  careful  officer,  you  are ! '  said  the  General  with  a  frown. 

' '  I  was  not  aware  that  I  stirred  my  hand.  Sir,'  I  replied ; '  but  I  trust 
that  this  incident  will  not  be  remembered  long  enough  to  influence  my 
standing  at  Head  Quarters.' 

"  I  '11  forget  it,'  said  he;  '  but  I  'm  not  in  a  mood  to  be  shot  down  by 
accident  yet  awhile.  Now  let  me  see  whether  your  men  are  in  good 
drill  or  no.' 

'  We  found  the  target  completely  riddled,  and  one  bullet-hole  through 
the  edge  of  the  *  bull's-eye.' 

' '  Handsomely  done.  Lieutenant,'  said  the  General,  with  his  most  urbane 
and  winning  smile,  'handsomely  done,  'pon  honor!' — and  when  we  re- 
turned, he  held  up  a  gold  piece,  saying, '  Here's  for  the  fellow  who  struck 
the  '  bull's-eye.'     Step  forward.  Sir ! ' 

'  There  was  no  movement  till  the  '  orderly '  touched  his  cap,  and  begged 
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pardon  for  saying  that  the  men  all  thought  if  any  one  hit  it  *  Wild  Ben ' 
must  be  the  man.  So  'Wild  Ben'  had  to  oome  out  and  take  the  Gren- 
eral's  half-«agle.  I  was  boiling  with  rage  all  the  while,  but  when  I  thought 
it  all  oyer,  determined  to  overlook  the  evident  breach  of  discipline  in 
firing  before  the  signal. 

'On  board  the  government  steamer,  some  eight  months  after,  invalided 
and  'headed'  north,  I  found  a  private  of  my  company,  whose  time  had 
expired  a  few  weeks  before  I  left.  He  was  a  genuine  £rin-go-bragh,  and 
by  no  means  a  bad  fellow.  He  informed  me,  with  a  chuckle,  l£at '  all 
them  bloody  holes  in  the  bit  uv  deal  was  n't  made  by  '  could  iron^  at  all, 
yer  honor !  but  every  mither's  darlin'  uv  'em,  barrin'  three,  was  bored 
through  with  a  half-inch  auger  the  day  before,  be  blazes !  Sure,  and 
did  n't  the  largest  half  uv  us  shoot  wide^  so  there  should  n't  be  more  holes 
in  the  swate  thing  nor  noses  in  the  whole  blessed  camp,  bein'  what  did 
hit  wud  make  enough  splinters  fly  to  '  wool '  the  likes  of  the  Gineral,good 
luck  to  him!' 

' '  That  explains  your  firing  in  such  a  hurry,'  said  I, '  and  I  wish  now  I  had 
put  every  third  man  of  you  under  guard,  and  flogged  you  at  the  drum.' 

'  Faith,  and  the  Gineral  gave  the  signal  hisself,  wid  his  white  rag,  he 
did ;  waving  it  up  and  down  three  times  at  the  bloody  gallinippers,  and 
we  jist  blazed  away  to  keep  him  from  the  target,  bad  manners  to  him.' 

'  What  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do  with  '  a  dose  shot  ? ' '  exclaimed  the 
Doctor. 

'lam  a  little  long- winded,'  said  the  Lieutenant, '  but  that's  a  weakness 
much  prized  in  the  army.  In  fact  it's  a  cardinal  virtue  in  forced  marches. 
We  were  drilled  to  it  at  West  Point,  and  it  has  grown  on  me  ever  since. 
Said  I  to  Pat, '  So  the  hole  through  the  bull's-eye  wasn't  '  Wild  Ben's' 
shot  after  ail!' 

'Be  me  sowl,  but  it  wcls  though,'  said  he.  'Didn't  you  swear  at  the 
'orderly '  for  that  shot  in  the  bush  the  day  before?  And  didn't  he  tell 
you  it  was  an  accident?  Sure  and  it  was  an  accident — done  a-purpose, 
though,  bein'  as  'Wild  Ben'  jist  dropped  on  one  knee,  five  paces  fix)m  the 
wooden  sieve,  the  jewel,  and  let  the  daylight  glimmer  through  the  left 
uv  the  black,  yer  honor.  And,  says  he, '  Me  Uncle  Toby' — he  always 
called  you  *rae  Uncle  Toby,'  yer  honor — says  he,  'Me  Uncle  Toby 
never  '11  suspicion  that,  seein'  it  ain't  in  the  centher  exactly.'  And  so  he 
jist  punched  the  face  in  the  auger-holes,  to  smooth  'em  a  bit,  and  splin- 
Uiered  up  the  revarse  wid  his ' tooth-pick,'  and  bet  the  'orderly '  tin  cints 
that '  me  Unde  Toby '  wouldn't  see  through  thim holes,  nohow  yer  could 
^  it,  yer  honor.  And  he  sid  you  were  a  little  '  raw,'  and  tould  us  about 
your  bein'  stoate  on  a  Widow  Wadman,  and  how  she  fooled  you  a  bit 
wid  a  speck  in  her  eye,  as  was  n't  there  at  all,  at  all.' 

'  I  couldn't  refrain  from  a  broad  smile;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  Pat,  he 
was  on  the  wheel-house  smoking  oflf  the  effects  of  a  ration  of  brandy  he 
had  bought  out  of  the  five-franc  piece  I  gave  him  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  flattering  reminiscence.  Jack's  shot  at  ray  nose  brought  the  whole 
to  me  very  vividly.  I  thought  instantly  of  a  tarpet,  and  then  of  tfu  tar- 
get ;  so  you  see.  Doctor,  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  it  '  Q.  £.  D.,'  as 
Euclid  Plajrfsur  used  to  say,  peace  to  his  pleasant  ashes.' 

• '  Wild  Ben '  was  a  wag,  that's  a  fact,'  said  the  Doctor ;  *  and  what  a 
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« catch-all  *  the  armj  must  be !  .  You  must  have  had  many  a  hearty  laugh 
in  the  course  of  your  life,  Lieutenant' 

'I  have,'  said  he;  'but  there  is  more  food  for  sadness  than  smiles  for 
the  ofBcer  who  reflects.  Hundreds  enlist  every  year  whose  history,  if  it 
were  known,  would  lower  any  man's  notions,  however  high,  about  the 
'  Worth  of  Man'  and  the  '  Dignity  of  Human  Nature ! '  The  truth  is,  that 
these  and  like  terms  are  cant  They  do  well  enough  from  the  pens  of 
closet-philanthropists,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  experience  they  are 
sheer  clap-trap  and  moonshine.  But  are  you  going  out  with  us  to-mor- 
row, Doctor?  For  my  part  I  think  the  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  and 
then,  you  know,  you  can  watch  over  your  patient,  and  feel  his  pulse 
occasionally.' 

'I'd  like  to  feel  your  larynx  awhile,'  said  the  Doctor ;  ' but  if  you'll 
promise  to  let  me  alone,  and  the  Parson  will  go  too,  to  give  a  tone  to  the 
thing,  I'll  be  ready  at  four,  if  that's  the  hour.' 

*  Five  will  do,'  said  the  Squire ;  *  so  what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Parson  V 

'I'll  go,'  answered  he ; '  but  I  ^hall  feel  rather  queer  to  be  out  hunting 
in  such  a  bitter  cold  February  as  this,  with  a  man  whose  funeral  sermon 
I've  half  written.' 

'I  do  n't  believe  that,'  said  the  Squire. 

'  It's  in  my  over*coat  pocket  though  I '  said  the  Parson ;  ';I  brought  it  up 
to-night  to  see  if  the  dates  were  all  right,  and  let  you  decide  whether  you 
like  it' 

'  The  deuce  you  did !'  sud  the  Squire. 

'Why  not?'  said  the  Parson.  'You  ordered  your  monument  three 
weeks  ago,  and  got  me  to  choose  the  epitaph.' 

'  Good  I '  said  the  Lieutenant 

'  What  was  it  ?'  asked  the  Doctor. 

'  Resurqam,'  answered  the  Parson. 

'  Better  still ! '  chuckled  the  Lieutenant ;  '  for  he  has  kept  his  word, 
which  is  more  than  fifty  in  a  hundred  will,  I'm  thinking.' 

'  Do  you  doubt  the  greatest  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  f '  asked  the 
Parson. 

'  Only  partially,'  answered  the  Lieutenant  '  I  had  in  my  mind  such 
creatures  as  I  could  name,  whose  souls  are  so  small  that  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  rise  without  help,  and  I  don't  believe  they'll  get  any.' 

'  Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,'  said  the  Parson,  with  a  very 
quiet  but  perceptible  twinkle. 

Hereupon  we  lighted  our  cigars,  and  soon  were  deep  in '  Mrs.  Battles's  * 
fiivorito  game,  and  as  still  as  she  could  have  desired  even  in  her  most  fas- 
tidious moments.  In  the  intervals  of  dealing,  to  be  sure,  we  spoke,  but 
it  was  anent  the  subject  in  hand,  and  it  needed  no  trumpet  to  recall 
us  to  silence.  The  Squire  and  the  Lieutenant  gained  the  rubber,  which 
did  not  stretch  beyond  half-past  eight  by  the  tall  old  clock  in  the  corner. 

When  we  had  finished,  the  Squire  arose,  took  down  his  heavy  duck- 
ing-gun from  over  the  mantel-piece,  and  slipped  off  its  blue  flannel  cover. 
'  I  will  take  this,'  said  he,  'and  you  shall  have  the  one  by  the  dog,  which 
is  a  trifle  lighter.  As  for  the  Doctor,  my  rifle  is  at  his  service ;  and  we  will 
get '  rigged'  to-night,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  ^ou  all  get  here 
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in  the  morning.     We  will  have  a  hot  breakfast,  Mrs.  Otis  willing,  and  be 
off  by  six  o'clock,,  whicb  will  get  us  on  the  ground  by  sunrise.' 

*  Shall  I  bring  my  pointer  9'  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

*  To  be  sure,  if  you  wish  to  spoil  him,'  answered  the  Squire.  '  One  day's 
hunt  with  a  hound,  unless  he  was  ^at  heel'  the  whole  time — and  to- 
morrow he  would/reeze  to  death — would  take  all  the  '  train '  out  of  him 
for  a  year.  No,  do  n't  take  him.  *  Ban '  is  all  the  dog  we  shall  need.  But 
now  to  business.' 

So  the  Squire  brought  in  his  gun-box  from  the  bed-room,  and  Thomas 
was  called  in ;  and  while  he  ran  the  bullets,  the  Doctor  *  sprued '  and  the 
Lieutenant  ^swedged'  them,  and  the  Parson  kept  sentry  over  the 
Squire,  who  was  busied  in  filling  the  powder-flaaks  and  shot^belts,  and 
apportioning  the  caps  and  patent  wads ;  old  *  Ban '  watching  us  all  the 
while  with  a  complacent  gaze,  and  an  occasional  patronizing  w^g  of  his 
old  tf.iL 

Here  the  Lieutenant  su^^ested  that  Thomas  should  favor  us  with  a 
song  in  his  best  style.  Now  Thomas  is  a  great  singer,  and  commendably 
vain  of  his  gift  His  voice  is  a  good  one,  though  perhaps  a  connoisseur 
would  not  pronounce  it  extraordinary.  But  there  is  something  so  inde- 
scribable in  every  tone,  and  so  much  '  soul '  in  every  glance  and  gesture, 
that  one  is  carried  away  in  spite  of  himself  even  though  fore-armed 
against  it  by  never  so  much  previous  homage  to  the  cold  ruic^  of  art  In- 
deed, so  marked  and  wondeii^l  is  this,  that  his  *  style,'  or  whatever  else  we 
may  name  it,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  ordinary 
vocalists.  This  was  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all  who  had  listened  to 
his  exquisite  performances,  whether  they  belonged  to  any  narrow  *  clique,' 
or  were  free  and  hearty  admirers  of  exceUence  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
joyous  realms  of  song. 

With  many  modest  and  becoming  disclaimers,  he  very  urbanely  con- 
sented, and  we  chose  his  fisivorite  piece,  a  huntingnsong,  as  apropos  to  the 
occasion. 

There  was  nothing  so  very  humorous  in  the  mere  words,  nor  comical 
in  the  air  itself  but  during  his  effort  our  attention  was  literally  intense. 
At  first  an  expression  of  pleasure  appeared  on  every  countenance,  and 
lighted  up  every  eye ;  then  that  gave  place  to  a  smile  of  quiet  rapture,  as 
if  the  melody  was  stealing  in  at  the  creaks  and  crevices  of  the  soul;  and 
at  last,  when  he  struck  that  exquisite  refrain  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quatrain,  and  rendered  with  so  much  force  and  beauty,  and  inimitably 
naive  *'  comique^  the  line, 

« A'd  •  h«*dtlg  we>dl  ftwdl  go,' 

the  applause  was  '  rapturous  and  prolonged.'  When  he  had  ended,  the 
Lieutenant  was  lying  back  in  the  rocking-chair,  his  white  teeth  glistening 
in  a  broad  and  hearty  grin  ;  the  Squire,  with  more  self-control,  but  with 
the  same  inward  appreciation,  was  shading  his  face  with  his  attenuated 
hand ;  the  Parson  doubled  up  on  one  end  of  the  sofa  to  escape  the  con- 
cussion of  the  Doctor's  boots,  chuckling  from  the  bottom  of  his  dia- 
phragm; and  the  Doctor,  with  tear^  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and 
almost  in  convulsions,  lay  extended,  with  his  hands  pressed  to  his  sides, 
and  absolutely  roaring  with  uncontrollable  laughter.  To  complete  the 
aoene,  *•  Ban/  at  the  close  of  Herr  Thomas's  brilliant  effort^  rose  on  his 
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fore-legs,  and  added  snch  a  loud,  deep,  and  lengthened  howl,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  veiy  rafters,  like  our  sides,  would  hare  split  in  sunder. 

After  the  Squire  had  so  hr  recovered  himself  as  to  pour  out  with 
trembling  hand  a  glass  of  Madeira  to  reward  the  artisf  s  skill,  Thomas, 
with  a  low  bow  to  Uie  delighted  audience,  who  had  not  strength  sufficient 
left  to  cry  the  desired  *  encore^  kitchenward  retired. 

When  gravity  had  partially  returned,  the  old  clock  warned  us  to  our 
leave-taking  and  rest  for  the  morrow's  sport ;  and  bidding  the  Squire 
'  sound  slumbers,'  we  were  off  to  our  respective  domiciles ;  the  Doctor,  as 
we  went  down  the  avenue,  every  once  in  a  while  humming  to  himself 

t  AM  a  huMtIg  weMl  awdl  go.' 


MAT-DAT       MORNING. 


BT      RALPn     STA.WOI.V. 


Day -LIGHT  is  breakiDg, 
Maidens  are  waking  — 

Rosy  dreams  dashing  away ; 
The  stars  are  hiding 
Their  homes  abiding ; 

Slowly  opes  the  dawn  of  day. 


XI. 


0*er  Earth  be^^Ung, 

The  smi  is  smiling ; 
Swiftly  lades  the  night  away ; 

Birds  are  sineine, 

The  welkin  nnging 
Echoes  of  the  new-born  lay. 


III. 


Flowers  are  blooming, 

The  air  perfmning ; 
Softly  falls  the  sunny  ray ; 

Knees  lowly  bending, 

Prayers  ascending 
To  the  God  of  Night  and  Day. 

IT. 

Warm  hearths  are  blazing, 

Clouds  of  smoke  raising 
Mid  the  mist  of  morning  gray ; 

Fathers  are  blessing, 

Mothers  caressing; 
Around  dear  ones  merrily  play. 

Sweet  slumbers  leaving, 

Children  are  weaving 
Wreaths  of  roses;  blithe  and  gay 

In  the  bright  morning, 

Their  Queen  adorning, 
To  hail  the  merry,  meny  May. 
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I 


THE     FIRST     BKICK. 


▲    TA.S.B     WOWtUMO     OF     VACTS. 


Twelve  miles  below  Concord,  on  the  old  Chester  turnpike,  in  the 
State  of'  New-Hampshire,  there  is  a  desolate  region  of  wilderness,  with 
scarcely  a  human  dwelling  to  be  seen.  At  the  long  intervals  of  the 
'gates,^  however,  there  are  'taverns,'  now  absolutely  desolate,  as  the 
turnpike  has  been  abandoned,  and  which  were  indeed  lonely  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

At  that  period  the  gate-keeper,  who  had  for  several  years  been  the 
supervisor  of  the  Company^s  a^rs,  died.  He  had  been  ill  nine  years ;  from 
time  to  time  had  been  compelled  to  seek  yet  lighter  employment ;  lingered 
in  perpetual  strife  agfunst  the  most  fearful  evils,  until  the  earnings  of 
better  days  were  all  gone,  and  then  departed,  leaving  a  widow  and  five 
children  to  buflfet  the  adverse  storms  of  life.  The  last  time  he  was  able 
to  visit  bis  remote  neighbors,  he  bespoke  his  own  cofSn ;  and,  at  his  par- 
ticular request,  his  remains  were  carried  thirty-six  miles,  where  they  now 
sleep  on  tbe  sunny  side  of  the  hill  whereon  in  boyhood  he  had  nourished 
his  strength,  and  projected  the  plans  of  life. 

The  husband  and  f&ther  buried,  the  widow  and  the  eldest  child  re- 
turned to  that  lonely  home,  leaving  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
to  the  hospitable  care  of  friends.  That  eldest  bom  was  a  son,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  For  several  winters  previous,  after  securing  to  his  parents 
the  product  of  a  little  rugged  soil,  cultivated  by  his  own  hands,  ne  had 
gone  to  Chester  or  Concord,  and  worked  night  and  morning  for  his 
board,  thus  gaining  the  advantage  of  district^chool  instruction,  a  privi- 
l^e  not  to  he  enjoyed  in  the  vicmity  of  the  paternal  hearth.  But  now  a 
wider  culture  was  to  be  sought,  and  a  higher  end  attained.  When  bat- 
tling with  the  flames  that  roared  through  the  woodlands  and  threatened 
destruction  to  Ins  sorrowful  abode,  ddving  in  the  rocky  soil  to  earn  a 
scanty  livelihood,  or  listening  to  the  giant  trees  as  they  creaked  under 
their  burden  of  ice,  or  moaned  before  the  thunder-gust,  that  boy  had 
been  accustomed  to  note,  in  all  the  wild  and  ominous  aspects  around 
him,  the  types  of  his  sad  fortune,  and,  perhaps,  the  fore-token  of  his 
doom.    And  yet,  ^d  not 

'  Chili,  penorf  reprew  hit  noble  nge. 
Or  flneeze  the  geolal  coirent  of  bis  BouL' 

A  little  below  Dartmouth  College,  on  the  bank  of  the  ^beautiful  Con 
necticut,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  localities  in  our  land.    Four  great  rail-roads 
DOW  converge  on  the  spot,  and  *  Lyman's  Bridge '  spans  the  river  dose 
to  the  house  where  our  young  hero  was  born.     Not  far  o£^  and  in  full 
view,  is  *'  Elimball  HilV*  surrounded  by  a  spacious  mansion,  commanding 

*  In  the  mansion  here  alhided  to,  still  restdee  the  yenerable  and  honored  citizen  whose  name 
the  locality  bears.   Before  the  portieo,  where  wo  last  met  and  parted  with  him,  stands  perhaps 
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a  glorious  prospect  of  field,  fountains,  rivers,  undulating  highlands,  and 
towering  peaks.  When  six  years  old,  that  manor  was  the  property  of 
his  father,  and  his  own  happy  childhood's  home.  There,  in  the  first 
reachings  of  his  soul,  had  he  learned  to  'clasp  the  mountain  in  his 
mind's  embrace,'  and  grow  familiar  with  the  *  quaint  mossiness  of  aged 
roots,'  at  the  very  time  his  parent  contracted  the  inexorable  disease  which 
eventually  threw  the  pall  of  woe  over  all  that  is  dear  in  domestic  joy. 
No  sooner  was  the  grave  closed,  and  a  desolate  mother's  first  grief 
assuaged,  than  the  &therless  one,  oppressed  by  Hhe  vacant  bosom's 
wilderness,'  managed,  with  no  little  difficulty,  to  effect  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
childhood's  shrine. 

It  chanced  that  the  senior  Lyman  was  then  building  an  elegant  resi- 
dence for  a  son  who  has  since  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  public  and 
private  life.  The  architect  was  once  a  partner  in  business  with  the  lad's 
father,  and  was  his  mother's  own  brother. 

*  The  time  has  come  when  I  must  prepare  for  the  future,'  said  the 
emulative  nephew  to  his  uncle  ;  *  and  my  only  hope  Ues  in  a  trade.* 

'  What  sort  of  a  mechanic  would  you  like  to  be  ? '  was  the  reply. 

'  A  carpenter,  or  a  mason ;  any  thing  by  which  I  may  gain  an  honest 
living,  and  the  education  I  need ;  and  as  masonry  is  the  hardier  work, 
ril  be  a  mason.' 

*  Very  well.  Mr.  Willard,  who  has  just  completed  these  walls,  has 
gone  to  Bethel,  to  erect  a  house  for  a  Mr.  Rich ;  and  if  you  wish  to  make 
a  trial,  I  will  give  you  an  introductory  note.' 

*  Agreed.    I'll  start  to-night' 

The  stage  fare  was  two  dollars ;  and  on  arriving  the  next  morning,  the 
young  adventurer  found  himself  in  possession  of  exactly  sixty-two  cents. 
Some  apples  and  bread  furnished  a  breakfast,  and  he  started  in  search  of 
the  unknown  '  boss.'  Leaving  the  public  road,  as  directed,  for  a  shorter 
cut,  he  traversed  a  thick  grove  of  sugar  maple,  so  peculiar  to  Vermont, 
and  came  out  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  where  the  clink,  clink,  clink- 
ing of  masonic  implements  first  met  his  ear.  The  sun  was  rising,  and 
with  it  arose  the  graceful  drapery  of  morning  vapors,  revealing  the  most 
enchanting  rural  scene.  The  vale  was  fresh  with  dew ;  waters  sparkled ; 
the  intense  verdure  of  the  highlands  relieved  the  whiteness  of  sportive 
flocks ;  birds  carolled  as  if  earth  never  felt  a  pang ;  and  the  whole  diver- 
sified landscape  smiled,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  new-comer  in  his  gather- 
ing gloom.  He  gazed  a  moment  at  the  enchanting  scene  around ;  saw 
the  merry  husbandmen  wending  their  way  cheerfully  a-field,  to  exercise 
*  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm,'  and  watehed  the  move- 
ments of  those  whose  manual  skill  he  would  acquire.  But  what  were  the 
auspices  spread  before  the  homeless,  fatherless,  friendless  youth  ?  Failing 
here,  what  resource  would  there  be  left  ?  He  sank  down  on  a  rock,  and 
for  a  while  saw^not  the  splendor  of  that  mom.  Then,  regaining  his  wonted 
resolution,  he  dashed  down  the  hill-side,  and  presented  his  introductory 
note. 

Uie  most  miyestic  elm  in  the  world.  In  that  happy  home*  and  beneath  the  graoeflol  grandeur  of 
that  tree,  since  the  present  occupant  became  its  proprietor,  a  very  talented  flimily  have  been  bom, 
educated,  and  sent  forth  to  exalted  and  useful  stations  in  life.  One  of  them,  the  author  of  *  7^ 
St,  LfferPapert^*  Is  not  only  a  favorite  with  the  readera  of  the  KificKKRBOCRKR,  but  is  well  known 
■lid  appredafied  by  tli»  loyen  of  elegant  liteimturs,  ftr  beyond  the  satoooa  and  llbrariea  of  bit 
native  nnd. 
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*'  Very  aorry,'  said  Mr.  Willard,  after  glandng  over  the  brief  lines, 
'  yery  sorry  I  cannot  f&vor  your  design,  young  man.  But  I  have  long 
been  in  this  business,  am  anxious  to  retire,  and  have  just  taken  my  last 
apprentice.' 

The  petitioner's  look  was  probably  more  persuasive  than  his  uncle's 
commendation,  for,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  the  knight  of  the  trowel 
added: 

*My  partner,  Captain  Chapin,  with  part  of  our  men,  is  building  a  house 
for  Squire  Jaquith,  the  fisither  of  that  apprentice  yonder,  and  if  you  will 
join  him  until  I  return,  we  will  see  then.' 

*  Where  is  Squire  Jaquith's  9 '  « 
'  In  Hartland,  near  my  residence,  in  West  Windsor.' 

*  How  &r  from  this  f ' 

*  Forty  miles.' 

'  Which  is  the  road  thither)' 

*•  That  on  the  right,  going  soutL' 

'  Good  morning,  Sir.' 

And  away  he  went,  while  ^  Hope  still  rose  before  him  like  a  fiery 
cc^umn,  the  dark  side  not  yet  turned.'  He  was  not  only  weary  from  a 
supperless  and  sleepless  night,  but  burdened  with  the  difficulty  of  his 
pedestrian  journey,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  its  end.  Still,  as '  the  fire  in  the 
flint  shows  not  till  it  be  struck,'  he  gathered  his  young  energies  close  around 
his  throbbing  heart,  and  travelled  on,  learning  at  every  step  *  the  priceless 
wisdom  from  endurance  drawn.'  As  night  gathered  on  his  dubious  path, 
he  fell  in  with  a  group  of  children,  and,  conciliating  them  with  a  little 
p^iknife-skill  and  some  gentle  words,  he  won  the  matron's  confidence,  a 
generous  supper,  and  a  night  of  delicious  repose.  The  next  day,  at  noon, 
he  threw  his  last  cent,  and  it  was  a  bright  one,  into  the  lap  of  a  rosy- 
cheeked  chUd,  on  a  green  bank  before  a  farmer's  house,  and  soon  after 
was  welcomed  to  partake  of  the  remains  of  a  dinner  under  that  roof 
where  afterward  he  enjoyed  many  a  social  hour,  and  where,  to  this 
day,  that  cent  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  most  important  results 
often  flow  from  little  causes,  and  a  slight  measure  of  kindness  frequently 
produces  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  Let  us  never  despair  of  success 
m  ourselves,  nor  fiiil  to  employ  every  possible  means  to  foster  it  in  others. 

God  has  seen  fit  to  place  the  most  valuable  intellects  where  he  has 
deposited  the  brightest  diamonds  and  the  richest  ores,  under  rough  coat- 
ings and  in  obscure  caverns,  and  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  enterprising 
and  patriotic  to  rescue  them  from  obscurity  and  polish  them  for  use. 
Will  the  lapidary  sacrifice  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gem,  because  it  costs 
much  filing  and  rubl»ng  to  imfold  it»  splendors  to  the  eye?  And  shall 
the  incipient  hero,  the  young  Hercules  of  practical  power,  be  strangled 
in  his  cradle,  only  because  the  severe  iUs  of  life  have  already  girt  him 
loimd  f  How  many  noble  natures  have  been  crushed,  how  many  glorious 
hopes  have  been  blasted,  how  many  seraphic  intellects  have  been  crippled 
into  imbecility,  or  maddened  into  crime,  by  the  fearfUl  force  of  physical 
want!  It  is  made  our  doom,  and  the  source  of  our  most  conquering 
stiength,  to  enduro  much  that  is  oppressive,  in  order  that  we  may  better 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  invulnerable  nature  within  us,  which  can  be 
abused  but  can  not  be  destroyed.    Providence  has  armed  the  mind  with 
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a  quality  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  many  excellences,  and  supports 
them  all.  This  is  fortitude,  which,  by  throwing  a  spirit  of  graceful  endur- 
ance into  every  mental  energy,  gives  beauty  to  grandeur  and  tranquillity 
to  zeal. 

Not  far  from  where  our  patronizing  youth  dined  at  the  Curmer's  'second 
table  ^  was  the  residence  of  the  wortiby  Squire  Jaquith.  At  three  o'clock 
p.  M.  the  prospective  mechanic  had  found  the  place,  the  Squire,  the  *•  Captain 
and  all  hands.'  His  purpose  had  been  announced  and  acceded  to.  His 
coat  was  off,  the  only  one  he  had,  and  his  tender  fingers  for  the  first  time 
grasped  the  rough  materials  of  his  trade.  The  foundation  walls  were 
done,  the  *  underpinning'  was  *  set,' and  they  were  'backing  up'  the  same 
with  'mortar  wall,'  preparatory  to  laying  on  the  flooring  timbers  and 
starting  the  brick  widls.  '  Boss  Chapin '  was  at  work  near  a  large  block 
of  granite  on  one  of  the  comers.  Four  o'clock,  in  those  days,  was  'grog- 
time.'  The  Squire  came  round  with  a  pail  of  milk-punch.  The  raw  hand, 
whose  first  hour  of  a  three  years'  serntude  was  then  transpiring,  took  a 
glass,  and  laying  what  he  held  behind  the  comer-stone,  exclaimed, '  Hert 
goes  for  the  first  brick  ! '  Around  and  above  this  the  rock-work  was  con- 
tinued, and  within  a  month  the  brick  walls  stood  complete.  This  was 
twenty-four  years  ago. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Willard  returned,  and  in  his  family  our  young  artisan 
remained  in  hardy  and  fisdthful  service,  till  his  task  was  done  and  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  In  the  mean  time,  he  learned  that  his  mother 
was  again  married,  and  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  doing  well,  but 
he  saw  them  not  For  himself  there  were  no  idle  hours.  Having  first 
of  all  discharged  with  fidelity  his  duties  to  his  master,  he  then  seized 
every  facility  within  his  reach  to  improve  his  mind.  His  occupation  led 
him  into  most  of  the  flourishing  towns  of  northern  New-Hampshire  and 
Vermont  Constantly  was  he  toiling  in  the  purest  air  and  in  the  un- 
broken view  of  scenery  the  most  lovely  and  sublime.  Books  of  some 
kind  were  always  at  hand,  and  ofttimes  the  choicest  works  were  loaned 
him  to  devour  while  others  indulged  in  recreation  or  repose.  In  his 
bosom  he  was  wont  to  carry  miniature  volumes  to  read  in  fragments, 
and  from  every  source  would  he  glean  such  sentiments  as  tend  to  aug- 
ment 'the  fiery  grandeur  of  a  generous  mind.'  Often  in  the  sultry 
'nooning,'  and  by  the  silvery  moon,  as  well  as  by  the  glaring  torch,  and 
out  on  the  fragrant  hiU-side,  at  hours  of  sabbath  quietude,  in  his  rustic 
dress  and  solitary  communings  with  kindred  spirits  and  kindling  nature, 
would  he  elicit  a  solace  and  inspiration  not  to  be  found  in  wealth's  most 
magnificent  saloon,  and  '  compared  with  which  the  laurels  that  a  Cassar 
reaps  are  weeds.' 

Associated  with  a  large  company  of  intelligent  and  energetic  men, 
human  nature  was  studied  without  disguise,  and  under  all  its  Protean 
forms.  If  the  rules  were  exact  and  the  labors  severe,  it  was  the  whole- 
Bomeness  of  just  law  which  secured  the  cultivation  of  that  virtue  which  is 
quite  too  much  discarded,  obedience.  There  was  a  well-defined  gradation 
of  rank,  but  no  abject  slavery.  If  hands  sometimes  bled,  there  were  no 
chains  eating  into  the  soul ;  if  the  physical  energies  ever  relaxed,  and 
bent  beneath  their  burdens,  still  withm  each  rugged  bosom  thought  was 
'  free  of  wing  as  £den's  garden  bird.'     While  each  was  ready  to  barter 
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his  sweat  and  toil  for  a  reasonable  and  just  compensation,  not  one  was 
ambitious  of  wearing  the  liveiy  of  another,  or  bore  on  his  dastardly  brow 
the  inscription,  ^A  man  to  let^  It  is  not  among  the  magnanimous 
class  who  prefer  to  earn  their  own  bread,  and  think  their  own  thoughts, 
that  you  will  most  easily  find  those  who  can  be  made  to  tremble  before 
a  satrap's  throne,  or  &wn  sycophantly  on  a  helot's  stool.  They  use  their 
own  brains  as  well  as  their  own  limbs,  and  can  think  on  their  feet,  sus- 
tained by  a  foundation  which  they  have  proved  to  be  sound.  '  like 
strength  reposing  on  his  own  right  arm'  they  stand ;  and  only  such  can  claim 
to  have  the  slightest  measure  of  ^  energetic  reason  and  a  shaping  mind.' 

The  best  patronage  true  merit  ever  had  is  industry,  and  the  genius  of 
independence.    The  true  favorites  of  fortune  are  always  the  children  of 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance.     There  is  little  or  no  mystery  in 
their  success.    They  make  every  event,  every  new  position,  subserve  tneir 
predominant  purpose.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  such  persons  to  extract 
vivacity  and  beauty  from  the  hackneyed  and  the  dull.    The  wonderful 
alchemic  power  is  tiieirs,  which  attracts,  purifies,  and  compounds  the  ma- 
terial druos  supplied  by  learning  and  research,  and  waves  over  them  the 
wand  of  its  enchantment  till  they  start  up  embodied  and  transfigured 
with  images  of  glory  inefiable.    The  man  bom  for  influence  walks  at  large 
in  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  amid  the  fair  creations  of 
the  material  world.     At  every  step  he  imbibes  fresh  images  to  form  his 
subjects  and  illustrate  his  positions,  and  turns  every  object  he  touches  into 
a  mental  hieroglyphic   Dante  is  a  case  in  point.    He  had  passed  through 
fierce  battles,  and  was  now  aged  and  infirm.    In  almost  every  form  of 
bitterness,  he  had  experienced  much  of  that  dry  sorrow  that  drinks  the 
blood.     When  he  had  no  home  in  this  world,  he  made  one  amidst  all 
that  is  fearful  and  glorious  in  the  spirit  land.    When  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  misery  he  said  to  another,  '  How  hard  is  the  path,'  and  to  himself, 
'  Follow  thy  star,  and  thou  shalt  not  fail  of  a  secure  haven.'     When  his 
toilsome  task  was  finished,  he  said,  '  This  book  has  made  me  lean  for 
many  years.'    He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  loathing  the  meanness  of  a  para- 
site, and  his  deathless  fame  has  girdled  the  earth.    Well  might  he,  and 
others  like  him,  have  adopted  the  motto  of  Rousseau :  '  I  was  bom  weak : 
ill  treatment  has  made  me  strong.' 

Well,  the  boy's  apprenticeship  is  done,  and  he  goes  to  Lowell  to  work, 
the  fourth  year,  a  journeyman,  with  his  old  master,  Mr.  Willard.  With 
the  proceeds  of  thiat  summer's  work,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  set  of  tools,  and 
forty  dollars  in  cash,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  begins  a  ten  years'  course 
of  education.  At  the  academy,  and  in  college,  ne  works  at  his  trade 
through  vacations,  and  at  odd  hours,  to  pay  as  he  goes.  The  problem  of 
success  seems  hard  to  solve  at  first,  but  it  soon  becomes  both  easier  and 
clearer.  Unity  of  purpose,  boldly  projected  and  perseveringly  pursued, 
never  has  lacked  resources  and  never  will.  All  the  worth  of  a  true  soul 
consists  in  its  aptitude  for  effort  The  nobler  our  predestined  work,  the 
greater  amount  of  ignoble  obstructions  are  we  appointed  to  overcome. 
The  more  we  are  really  capable  of  rising,  the  rougher  and  more  numerous 
are  the  steps  along  which  it  is  at  once  our  duty  and  reward  to  ascend. 
The  invincible  magic  of  genius  is  daring  resolution.  It  is  time  enough  to 
say,  *  I  can't^'  when  we  have  nobly  tried,  and  as  nobly  failed.    If  one 
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could  '  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,'  it  would  not  greatly  benefit 
either  himself  or  the  world.  He  had  better  husband  his  wind,  and  learn 
that '  if  Misfortune  comes,  she  brings  along  the  bravest  virtues,'  and  that 
he  should  trample  on  apparent  impossibilities  till  he  has  cleared  an  am- 
plitude of  space  around  mm,  whereon  his  untrammelled  soul  may  '  swell 
vast  to  heaven.' 

Before  his  classical  course  was  passed,  our  mechanic  student  had  learned 
from  a  &vorite  author,  Poaaunt  quia  posw  videntur ;  they  are  able, 
because  they  think  themselves  able.  In  an  obscure  cemetery  of  Scotland, 
his  ancestral  home,  this  singular  inscription  is  found :  *'  Good  times.  Bad 
times,  All  times,  get  over.'  With  a  spice  of  hereditary  firmness,  this  motto 
was  adopted,  and  ever  since  he  first  determined  to  '  hang  wings  of  gold 
upon  each  dark  hour,'  he  had  discovered  that  in  this  purpose  and  its 
effect '  lay  the  art  divine,  to  heal  each  lurking  ilL'  The  great  resolves 
which  create  subsequent  distinction  are  bom  in  solitude  and  nursed  in 
long  silence.  He  who  depends  on  excitement  will  never  rule  it  Connected 
with  those  who  foster  such  a  heroical  spirit,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  possi- 
bility of  discomfiture.  On  the  wings  of  the  tempest  they  send  out  energies 
which,  like  Elijah's  ravens,  bring  back  bread  and  the  richest  fruit  Starting 
up  like  the  ostrich  in  arid  desolation,  they  are  winged  with  endowments 
more  fiexile  and  potent  than  the  ostrich,  for  they  not  only  trample  the 
desert  sands  with  quick  speed,  but  fly  an  eagle's  flight  above  the  storm, 
imdazzled  in  the  sun's  burning  eye.  File  mountains  upon  them,  and 
with  Titanic  facility  they  wiU  hurl  them  off.  Build  about  them  a  barrier 
of  rock,  and^  Moses-like,  they  will  smite  the  barrier  with  an  efficiency  that 
will  elicit  copious  relief  gushing  to  their  lips. 

Three  years  of  professional  study,  added  to  the  preceding  seven,  made 
up  the  ten  of  toil,  expense,  and  exhausting  solicitude.  Through  all  this 
term  of  probationary  discipline,  the  candidate  for  public  life  never  bated 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but,  feeling  the  pulse  of  resolve  through  all  his 
arteries,  even  at  the  most  inauspicious  hour,  he  could  '  murmur  to  the 
running  brooks  a  music  sweeter  than  their  own,'  and  patiently  remained 
one  of  those  who 

*  Wait  for  the  dawning  of  ft  biigtiter  dm. 

And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  thej  may.* 

Now,  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  has  been  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
enjoying  a  great  deal  more  favor  firom  God  and  man  than  he  ever  ex- 
pected or  deemed  himself  worthy  to  receive.  Perpetual  activity  and 
diversified  observation  in  his  own  country,  and  beyond  the  sea,  have  con- 
vinced him  that  to  be  sometimes  tempest-tossed  is  better  adapted  to  give 
one  practical  skill  than  the  indulgence  of  perpetual  calm ;  that  when  most 
saturated  in  lofty  and  lone  struggles,  we  can,  if  we  will,  absorb  the 
mightiest  energies  from  elements  the  most  fierce.  It  is  only  through  the 
assimilative  process  of  such  antagonizing  that  one  can  in  a  goodly  degree 
resemble  *  a  mailed  angel  on  a  battle  day.'  It  is  the  inspiration  derived 
from  trials  encountered  and  overcome  that  fortifies  and  ennobles  the  heart 
of  man,  by  shaking  with  corresponding  fire  the  Promethean  tree  which 
ramifies  through  all  its  chords.  Only  this  experience  can  rouse  the  whole 
intellectual  man  within  us,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  foundation  for  its 
energy  and  the  most  thrilling  weapons  for  its  use.    In  evexything  relating 
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to  great  moral  effects,  feeling  is  not  less  potent  than  aigument  A  heart 
that  has  often  bled  is  always  the  chief  source  of  those  mighty  influences 
which  make  others  weep.  All  that  is  really  valuable  in  eloquence  is  its 
truthfulness,  its  accuracy  of  statement,  and  profoundness  of  principle.  The 
disoourae  must  teem  with  thought,  and  break  sublimely  on  the  ear, '  hke 
thunder  heard  remote.'  And  yet  the  quahties  that  produce  immediate 
and  more  influential  effect  are  other  and  m^re  palpable  than  these. 
Hence  you  will  invariably  find  that  in  the  persons  of  the  truly  eloquent, 
heart  and  intellect  are  symmetrical,  are  colossal,  and  always  strike  toge- 
ther. As  the  fiery  lightnings  give  the  rich  reverberations  of  heaven's  awful 
voice  their  power  by  simultaneous  flashes  of  hght,  so  the  orator,  hke 
Michael  the  archangel,  is  mighty,  not  so  much  by  the  weight  of  his  armor 
as  by  the  flexibility  and  keenness  of  his  flashing  sword.  Deep  excitement 
in  a  writer  or  speaker  always  creates  corresponding  emotions  in  the  reader 
or  hearer.  In  this  universal  law  of  our  nature  lie  at  once  the  occasions  of 
great  use,  and  the  danger  of  equal  abuse.  It  has  been  said  that  ^common 
souls  pay  with  what  they  do^  nobler  souls  with  that  which  they  are.' 
And  why  ?  Because  a  soul,  full  of  a  great  depth  of  being,  awakens  in  us 
potions  that  correspond  with  his  own  ardent  words  and  gigantic  deeds. 
No  man  above  mediocrity  ever  saw  a  fine  picture,  or  a  noble  temple ; 
no  one  susceptible  of  fine  emotions  ever  witnessed  a  beneficent  deed,,  or 
listened  to  an  eloquent  discourse,  without  feeling  in  himself  something 
noble  and  exhilarating  which  was  never  detected  before. 

But  an  end  to  disquisition.  After  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  our  adventurous  brick-layer  gratified  the  deep  yearnings  of  his  heart, 
by  paying  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  toU.  Arriving  in  front  of 
a  well-remembered  house,  and  meeting  at  the  door  a  well-remembered  face, 
he  exclaimed: 

*  Squire  Jaquith,  how  are  you  ?  * 

*  Pretty  well.  Sir.' 

*  Don't  you  know  me  ?  * 

*  No,  Sir.' 

Hearing  earnest  conversation  outside,  the  heir  became  apparent,  the 
same  who  had  been  a  fellow-apprentice  from  the  time  his  father's  house 
was  commenced.    Turning  to  him,  the  greeting  continued : 

'  Nathan,  how  are  you  ? ' 

•Pretty  well.  Sir.' 

*  And  don't  you  know  me  ?' 
•No,  Sir.' 

'Well,  this  is  very  strange.  Not  remember  one  who  has  worked  many 
a  hard  day  vrith  you  ? '  Both  stared  a  moment  with  manifest  curiosity  and 
surprise.     'Now,  who  am  I?'    Nathan,  with  no  little  emotion,  replied, 

•It  must  be  Mr. .'    •  So  it  is,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you!    Let 

us  go  down  cellar.' 

This  request  seemed  strange,  doubtless,  and  a  prompt  apology  was  ren- 
dered for  wishing  first  to  go  under  the  parlor  rather  tiian  into  it. 

•Behind  that  rock  on  yonder  comer  lies  the  first  brick  I  ever  laid.  For 
twenty-two  years  it  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  I  desire  to  see  it  agam.' 
•You  are  mistaken,'  said  the  senior  Jaquith ;  *  the  lining  of  the  stone-work 
is  of  stone,  and  not  brick.'    •  Bring  candles,  and  let  us  see.'    Candles 
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were  brought ;  two  barrels  were  set  on  end  for  a  temporary  sta^ng ; 
broad-cloth  enthusiasm  climbed  with  rural  curiosity  among  the  cobwebs, 
and  there  in  the  obscurest  nook  lay  the  memento  of  a  thousand  grie6 
and  joys.  '  Nathan,  please  dig  it  out  carefully,  while  I  call  to  see  some 
of  the  goodly  dames  of  the  neighborhood  who  used  to  attend  spelling- 
schools  and  apple-parings,  and  you  shall  have  silver  for  your  pains.'  With 
sucoess  the  thing  of  clay  so  isolated  in  rock  was  removed.  An  iogenious 
artist  of  this  city  has  set  it  in  bronze,  with  the  upper  half  exposed,  and 
some  of  the  original  mortar  in  view.  In  the  centre  a  neat  ink-stand  has 
been  inserted,  with  the  date — June,  1826 — on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  is  inscribed,  'Thb  First  Brick.' 


THB      MOTHBR      AND      HER      CHILDREN 


BT    Mma.    X.    R.    XTAVS. 


Oh,  fair  and  gentle  children  1 

Love-nurtured  from  your  birth, 
And  guarded  like  young  blossoms 

From  every  storm  of  earth ; 
Fanned  by  the  summer  breezes, 

Or  the  light  soft  airs  of  spring, 
But  shielded  when  the  winter  blast 

Sweeps  by  on  chilling  wing  : 

Ye  think  that  smiles  and  sunshine 

Are  yours  by  sacred  right ; 
Nor  dream  that  in  the  future 

May  lurk  a  withering  blight : 
A  blue,  undouded  heaven 

The  Future  is  to  vou. 
Where  bright  and  glorious  visions 

Rise  softiy  into  view ! 

Ah,  shall  it  be,  my  treasures  I 

That  ye,  in  after-years, 
Shall  bow  your  heads  in  anguish, 

And  unavailing  tears  f 
Shall  eyes  look  scornful  on  ye  ? 

Or  hard  and  bitter  words 
Make  your  poor  hearts  to  flutter, 

Like  newly-prisoned  birds  f 

Oh,  darlings  I  shall  ve  ever 

Know  what,  alas  I  is  known 
To  thousands  once  as  cherished 

As  ye,  amidst  your  own  f 
Toiling  for  food  and  raiment 

From  mom  till  weary  night, 
FcHgetting,  in  your  sadness, 

Ihat  ever  eurth  seemed  bright  I 
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ShaU  shams  bear  down  the  eye-lids 

That  now  ye  fearless  raise  f 
Or  darken  in  the  glances 

Where  joy  like  sun-light  plays  t 
Oh,  can  ye  learn  to  utter 

Wild  words  of  sin's  despair — 
White-browed  and  dimpled  sleepers 

Fresh  firom  your  evening  prayer  I 

Nay !  these  are  thoughts  of  darkness 

1  will  not  longer  brook : 
Sudi  fiuxdes  fiide  and  vanish 

As  on  each  face  I  look. 
Te  may  be  poor,  my  darlings, 

Te  may  toil  for  many  a  day ; 
But  never  in  your  bosoms 

Shall  au|^t  but  honor  stay ! 

.Beside  ye  may  walk  Sorrow 

In  Bhiadow  like  the  nisht, 
But  Truth  and  Faith  wiU  robe  ye 

In  garments  snowy  white  1 
The  OoD  who  blessed  your  fathers 

Their  children's  God  shall  be. 
While  I  adore  the  goodness 

That  gave  ye  unto  me. 

Panumllt,  (Fa.) 


MUSINGS     BT     THE     HE'ARTH. 


BT     A.    X.AVI>aOAPS-PAXVTBa.~«01CBXm    ZIL 


'Stir  up  the  fire  and  put  on  a  little  more  coal.  That  will  do:  now 
draw  the  curtains  and  light  up  the  astral'  How  oozy,  how  happy, 
how  comfortable  I  A  chill  air  is  at  work  outside  with  the  frost  TJbe 
leaves  have  nearly  all  fiEillen  from  my  back-yard  trees,  but  yet  the  grass  is 
green  upon  the  plat  The  grass  is  crisp  under  foot,  and  if  you  slant  your 
eye  along  the  earth,  you  will  already  find  a  thin  white  veil,  like  a  gos- 
samer web,  spread  over  the  surface.  The  frost  is  at  work,  and  to-mor- 
row morning,  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  house-maids  open  the  win- 
dows, go  down  stfurs  in  your  dressing-gown,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  stay 
up  in  your  room  and  throw  open  your  blinds,  and  look  out  over  the  neigh-  * 
boring  gardens  and  small  orchards.  There  are  few  sights  more  beauti&l ; 
a  qtiiet  beauty,  and  homely  and  simple,  to  be  sure,  but  still  rarely  excelled  in 
a  small  way ;  for  you  will  see  over  every  limb  of  the  peach-trees  and  the 
dark-limbed  pear-trees  a  thin  coat  of  fretted  silver:  here  and  there  a  red 
leaf  will  present  itself  with  a  border  of  frost,  and  the  rose-bushes  and  the 
gooseberry-bushes  will  all  glisten  in  the  sheen  of  the  November  frost  The 
moon  is  shining  away  up  in  the  ultramarine  sky,  and  the  stars  are  around^ 
her,  and  helping  her  to  music  and  poetry ;  and  she,  bright  Muse  of  Heaven  I 
walks  on  apace,  and  nations  and  tribes  are  gazing  on  her  from  every  clime 
of  earth ;  and  as  her  broad  beams  glitter  on  the  surfieioe  of  the  frozen  Are- 
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tic  seas,  a  monster  island  of  the  ioe  falls  down  upon  its  own  shadow,  and, 
sending  its  crashing  thunders  through  the  crystallized  solitude,  throws  up 
toward  the  heavens  a  cataract  of  rival  stars,  that  glitter  for  an  instant  in 
the  air,  and  then  are  lost  for  ever.  Over  the  enchanted  continent  of 
Wilkes  yon  moon  has  shed  her  light,  and  she  could  tell  of  its  dark  soli- 
tudes and  mistrcnveloped  shores ;  those  shores  that  caught  the  view  of 
the  American  navigator,  and  then  with  iron  hand  warned  him  from  dis- 
turbing their  eternal  silence. 

Over  old  Rome  the  moon  has  sailed,  a  religion  and  a  divinity;  and  now 
in  her  broken  Colosseum,  as  Byron  tells  us  in  poetry  as  brilliant  as  moon- 
beams, and  as  sublime  as  the  nibric  it  describes,  her  tajs  are  falling  upon 
a  mass  of  ruins,  and  gilding  the  antique  trees  that  have  sprung  as  from 
the  soil  of  her  decay,  centuries  ago. 

But  stir  the  fire  once  more,  and  raise  the  astral  a  little.  Now  you  have 
arranged  the  heat  and  regulated  the  moon  of  my  room,  sit  quietly  down 
and  let  us  muse. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  be  so  situated  in  life  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  mingle 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  world !  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  it  is  well  enough 
to  put  on  your  best  garments  and  step  over  your  door-sill  and  depart 
on  neighborly  voyages :  what  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  in  so  humble  a  position  that  his  absence  is  not  missed  from 
ball-rooms,  club-rooms,  political  meetings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In 
fine,  what  a  happy  existence  it  is  to  be  able  to  sit  musingly  if  you  choose, 
talkatively  if  you  choose,  or  sleepily  if  you  choose,  by  your  own  hearth- 
stone !  Glad  enough  is  the  musing  man  to  have  a  good  neighbor  come 
in,  to  talk  about  the  news  of  the  day,  or  the  day  itself;  or  to  have  him 
talk  about  good  books  and  bad  books,  and  good  men  and  bad  men,  and 
good  women  and  bad  women,  (if  such  things  be,  I  mean  bad  women ;)  or 
to  smoke  a  good  cigar  and  drink  a  glass  of  (meerfril  toddy  with  him.  Tliere 
are  some  friends  who  are  such  good  friends,  that  they  will  let  you  be  silent 
and  not  complain  if  in  the  narration  of  a  thrice-told  tale  you  sleep  in  your 
easy  chair.  They  will  waken  you  kindly,  when  they  see  that  your  cigar  is 
out,  or  your  punch  g^etting  cold,  but  they  will  never  feel  offended ;  and  no 
fear,  at  their  departure,  that  your  wife  will  say, '  Well,  now  that  was  nice ; 

I  do  think  you  treated  Mr. shamefuUy :  why,  you  slept  when  he 

was  telling  that  story  about  his  visit  to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  where  he 
saw  Louis  Philippe  kiss  his  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  at  the  bow- 
window  that  overlooks  the  gardens !'  Oh  no !  no  fear  of  such  Gaudley 
observations  from  your  better  half;  for  well  she  knows  that  such  friends 
understand  well  enough  the  free-and-easy  character  of  their  host.  Then 
sleep  on  if  you  will,  dear  reader,  but  pass  the  Musings  to  that  wide-awake 
wife  of  yours,  and  do  n*t  object  if  I  whisper  every  now  and  then  something 
into  her  ear  I  Thou  art  not  black,  Othello !  and  your  pocket-handker- 
chief was  not  given  you  by  your  mother,  who  got  it  from  a  conjuror.  I 
have,  as  every  honest  man  should  have,  a  wife  of  my  own,  Mr.  Reader, 
and  am  content 

How  the  time  flies  by  I  No  novel  thought^  no  novel  fact — but  how  it 
doei  fly !  But  yesterday  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  a  boy,  and  now  I  am 
a  man ;  a  musing,  if  not  an  a-musing  man.  Well  do  I  remember  how  I 
used  to  admire,  idmost  to  reverence,  a  larger  boy  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
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wore  a  pair  of  boots  I  That  boy  is  now  a  grown-up  man,  a  full-blown 
Judge  in  one  of  our  Southern  States ;  and  although  he  might  now  show  me 
French  leather  most  highly  polished,  or  deliver  judgment  most  elaborately 
^inted,  I  know  that  I  never  could  look  upon  him  with  half  the  wonder, 
aye,  call  it  ^we,  with  which  I  gazed  upon  him  when  I  saw  him  enter  my 
Other's  front  gate  with  a  pair  of  live  boots  on  his  feet — for  live  they 
seemed  to  me,  and  full  of  scorn  at  my  low,  cropped-eared  shoes.  I  saw 
that  boy  walk  through  a  pool  of  rain-water  in  those  boots,  and  walk  back 
again,  with  his  pantaloons  rolled  up,  and  I  jumped  for  joy  1  That  was  a* 
feat  in  boots  that  I  scarcely  could  hope  ever  to  see  equalled,  never  sur- 
I  passed. 

Yes,  time  flies !  But  yesterday  I  was  a  boy ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
how  my  beloved  mother,  now  dead  and  gone,  but  dwelling  in  the  part  of 
heaven  nearest  to  this  earth  of  ours,  used  to  bring  her  knitting-needles 
into  the  parlor  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  get  me,  or  one  of  my  brothers, 
to  hold,  with  arms  outstretched,  the  skein  of  wool  that  once  had  been 
upon  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  was  so  soon,  in  stocking  shape,  to  be  upon 
the  calves  of  boys ;  and  how  she  would  unwind  the  skein  of  wool  from 
our  extended  arms,  and  having  finished,  repay  us  with  a  kiss ;  and  how, 
in  *  those  old-fashioned  days,'  one  of  us  lads  used  to  snuff  the  candle  and 
punch  the  good,  dear,  crackling,  sparkling  hickory-fire,  and  pile  more 
logs  upon  the  glowing  mass. 

Yes,  time  flies !    But  yesterday  I  was  a  boy ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
)  the  first  time  I  tried  a  cravat  upon  my  neck — a  neck  not  over-lonff. 

Away  up  in  the  old  garret-room,  I  found  a  tailless  coat  vrith  its  spine  3l 
injured  by  the  moth,  and  its  once  stalwart  arms  destroyed  years  ago.  I 
cut  the  collar  off  and  folded  it  up  in  a  muslin  cravat  of  my  father's,  and 
having  put  it  on  walked  down  stairs  —  into  the  kitchen  fint  among  the 
ebony  people,  with  a  proud,  imperial  step ;  then,  angry  to  be  laughed  at 
through  their  grinning  teeth ;  (what  suffering  about  my  neck,  what  torture 
in  that  old  coat-collar !)  and  then  into  the  parlor,  where  the  &mi1y  were : 
oh,  what  a  laugh  at  my  expense ! — and  then  my  mother's  quiet  smile,  and 
kind  advice  to  remove  at  once  the  stiff  infliction.  Since  then,  till  now, 
though  coat-collars  I  have  worn,  seldom  or  never  has  my  neck  been  en- 
cased in  such  harness  as  I  wore  that  night  But  how  many  years  ago  all 
'  this  has  been — and  yet  I  am  not  old ;  but  we  measure,  we  men  of  common 

acts,  time  by  drcumstances :  'tis  only  historians,  like  Tacitus  the  great,  or 
Gibbon  the  sublime,  who  measure  time  by  time,  with  a  steady  hand,  and 
piling  centuries  upon  centuries,  until  vast  pyramids  of  learning  rise  over 
the  Lybian  wastes  of  the  world,  the  monuments  they  have  raised  from 
the  deeds  of  aU  mankind. 

In  the  dim,  distant  past,  so  dim  to  us  common  men  that  we  can  only 
see  the  personal  events  and  remember  half^  by  having  heard  them  from 
other  lips,  mingling  the  memory  of  recitals  with  the  small  events  recited, 
in  such  a  melange  that  experience  is  now  bewildered,  and  we  stand  con- 
fused, uncertain,  amid  the  wreck  of  toys  strewed  over  the  floor  of  our  nnr- 
leiy-room.  Words  come  back  to  me  out  of  the  silent  past  of  boyhood, 
and  with  accents  as  distinct  as  light,  and  humming  sounds  as  palpable  in 
tune  as  melodies  now  uttered  by  Jenny  the  inspired.  Yes,  there  come  to 
me  as  I  sit  musing  now,  with  this  pen  mechanically  upon  its  task  of  record 
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moving  to  and  fro,  memories  of  every  sense,  of  every  description,  vague 
as  mist,  and  as  illusory.  Deeds,  big  and  little,  have  ghosts  to  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  men  and  women ;  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  us  men  and  women, 
they  come  out  of  their  mouldy  graves  now  and  then,  and  puzzle  us  witlf 
their  visitations. 

One  event  of  boyhood  of  this  nature  I  can  but  tell  you  now.  It  was 
when  I  was  about  eight  years  old  that  my  uncle,  who  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy,  came  from  sea.  He  was  my  mother*s  brother,  and  he  was  a 
hale,  hearty,  cigar-smoking,  full-of-fun  and  full-of-devil  kind  of  man.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  being  my  mother^s  brother,  and  having  no  house  on 
land,  though  he  had  a  house  on  the  sea,  he  stopped  after  a  cruise,  as  all 
brothers  should  do,  at  my  father^s  house.  Well,  it  was  in  the  winter  time 
of  the  year  when  the  ship,  of  which  my  uncle  was  the  surgeon,  came  into 
port,  and  he  got  a  leave  of  absence.  We  were  all  glad  enough  to  see 
him,  for  he  played  upon  the  clarionet  like  a  master,  and  sang 

*  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  raller,* 

in  great  style ;  and  then  he  used  to  tell  such  good  stories  about  Jack  tars, 
and  made  us  all  think  that  there  was  no  better  thing  in  the  world  than 
going  to  sea  with  a  ship  full  of  gunpowder,  grog,  and  sailors  and  officers 
in  blue  coats,  gilt  buttons,  swords  by  their  sides,  cocked  hats  and  epau- 
lets.   By  Jove  I  too,  how  he  made  us  hate  the  British  and  the  Algerines ! 

Well,  as  I  said,  my  nucleus  arrival  diffused  joy  through  the  house,  and  he 
soon  added  another  motive  to  our  universal  joy.  He  taught  our  old  New- 
foundland dog,  Cass,  named  after  the  General,  whose  laurels  then  were 
green,  to  sing  a  song  that  was  blown  into  his  ear  by  my  uncle  with  his 
clarionet  It  was  a  great  time  for  us  children,  and  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces was^  that  years  after  my  elder  brother  entered  the  navy.  But  that 
was  only  one  of  the  consequences  of  my  uncle^s  staying  at  my  father's 
house  after  his  voyages  to  sea. 

We  all  liked  him,  in  the  parlor  and  in  the  servants'  hall ;  for  he  gave 
away  to  the  negroes,  who  loitered  around  the  kitchen  fire,  great  plugs  of 
pig-tail  tobacco.  The  negro  loved  the  white  man  then,  and  the  negro 
slave  was  a  freeman  then ;  for  his  bondage  was  a  life  of  ease  to  him.  But 
I  must  not  talk  of  that  When  my  surgeon-uncle  came  from  sea,  he 
brought,  of  course,  his  luggage  to  our  house.  Among  it  was  a  long  old 
searchest ;  nothing  of  these  days  looks  like  it,  that  I  can  see,  except  a  car- 
penter's box  for  his  tools.  This  sea-chest  was  over  six  feet  in  length,  and 
seemed  to  command  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  my  popular  and  ad- 
mired uncle.  He  had  it  taken  gently  from  the  cart — as  gently  as  if  it 
was  filled  with  glass  cases  of  gold  dust  from  the  mines  of  Peru ;  and  we 
youngsters  all  put  up  our  frost-bitten  hands  to  touch  it  as  it  was  landed 
on  the  front  door-steps.  It  went  into  the  house,  and  the  coachman  and 
parlor  servant  were  called  upon  to  help  it  up  to  its  place  of  destination,  an 
off  side-room  to  my  uncle's  sleeping  apartment.  Up  stairs  it  went  slowly, 
and  as  I  turned,  to  look  upon  it,  it  seemed  Uke  a  great  coffin  going  up 
stairs,  instead  of  coming  down.  My  uncle  caught  my  eye,  and  I  can  re- 
member now  the  mischievous  expression  of  his  face. — Now  my  uncle,  the 
Burgeon,  did  play  on  his  clarionet,  modulating  its  loud  tones  so  as  only  to 
.fill  the  parlor ;  and  then  he  sang  a  sea-song ;  and  then,  like  an  old  sea-dog, 
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he  took  a  tumbler  of  hot  grc^  and  went  up  statre  *•  to  turn  in.'  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  to  sleep  in  a  trunnel-bed,  that  wa»  run  underneath  my 
uncle's  bed  in  the  day-time  and  then  out  at  nighty  for  my  benefit :  a  snug 
little  trunnel-bed  it  was,  and  many  an  angel  has  stood  around  its  side  at 
n^ht  to  take  my  young  innocence  up  to  heaven ;  for  innocence,  in  this 
world,  is  active  prayer  and  ofiering  unto  God. 

I  had  my  bed  rolled  out  for  me  at  night,  and  thus  slept  in  my  uncle's 
rcMMn.    This  room  was  in  the  third  story.    There  was  a  new-fashioned 
grate  for  coal  in  the  fire-place  —  it  is  an  old-fashioned  grate  now  —  and  the ' 
fire  was  always  kindled  by  the  maid  some  two  hours  before  bed-time,  so 

I  that  my  uncle,  the  surgeon,  should  be  comfortable  up  stairs,  if  his  punch 

and  his  clarionet  had  not  made  him  so  down  stairs. 

Time  in  days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  snow  fell  several  times  in 
those  old-fiishioned  winters,  and  we  all  lived  merrily  by  the  warm  fires^ 
and  my  unde  kept  up  his  music,  and  the  old  dog  Cass  improved.  His 
voice  was  deeper  than  Jenny  Lind's,  and  he  sang  more  like  a  dog  than 
she  does  like  a  nightingale.  One  wintry  night,  very  cold  and  dreary, 
my  father  was  out  later  than  usual :  he  bad  been  invited  to  some  dinner- 
party, and  though  he  was  no  bottle  man,  or  even  two-glass  man,  still  he 
was  a  genial  man,  and  loved  to  sit  and  hear  more  talkative  but  not  wiser- 
thinking  men  than  himself  discuss  the  great  and  small  questions  of  those 
early  days.  My  mother  was  alone  with  m  v  elder  brother  and  m3r8elf,  and 
was  waiting  for  my  fEither  to  come  in.    The  surgeon  was  out  with  some 

f  of  his  sea-fiEtfing  fnends,  who  had  been  up  to  our  house  to  tea,  and,  after 

dressing  himself^  had  sauntered  out  with  them  to  some  more  convenient 
place  of  marine  conversation  than  my  mother's  drawing-room,  llie  wind 
whistled  around  the  comers  of  the  house,  and  every  now  and  then  there 
were  gentle  scrapings  upon  the  window-panes,  as  of  long-nailed  hags  tiy- 
ing  to  get  in.  It  was  tne  branches  of  the  stiff  locust-tree,  switched  about 
by  the  wintry  blast  Eight  o'clock  wore  around,  and  kneeling  down,  I 
said  my  *  Our  Father  '  at  my  mother's  knee,  and  went  up  stairs  into  the 
third  story  to  get  into  my  trunnel-bed  and  sleep. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  I  found  the  fire  burning  cheerfully  in  the 
grate,  and  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  candle.  It  did  not  take  me 
long  to  undress  my  little  body.    The  foot  of  my  trunnel-bed  was  about 

'  two  yards  from  the  grate,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  played  constantly  upon 

me ;  and  I  used  to  take  great  delight  in  lying  awake  and  imagining  a 
thousand  things  in  the  fusing  Jbeaps  of  glowing  bitimoinous  coal.  So  I 
undressed  and  jumped  into  bed.  I  was  then  about  eight  years  old,  and 
time  has  flown,  and  I  am  not  even  old  now ;  and  years  may  come,  say 
some  twenty,  and  if  I  live  till  then  I  will  not  be  so  very  old  ;  and  twenty 
more  may  come,  and  then  I  will  be  very  old  ;•  and  I  feel  sure  that  when 
I  am  as  old  as  that,  I  shall  still  shiver,  and  my  withered  skeleton  within  the 
parchment  of  the  old  man's  life  will  shake,  whenever  I  think  of  what  hap- 
pened to  me  then.  Remember,  I  was  a  boy  just  eight  years  old,  and  knew 
nothing  of  death  or  disease,  except  by  the  picture  of  a  skeleton  in  Rees's 
Encyclopedia,  that  I  used  now  and  then  to  look  at  Into  the  bed  I 
jumped  with  a  laugh,  out  of  the  bed  Ltossed  with  a  shriek  I  There,  with 
its  orbless  holes  in  the  skull,  and  its  grinning  teeth  and  expanded  mouth, 
and,  thank  Heaven,  fleshless — for  that  would  have  been  too 
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horrible — its  long  arms  of  sinews  and  shreds  and  bones  crossed  on  its 
breast  and  its  hollow  cavernous  stomach,  and  its  legs  placed  quiedj  awaj 
down  under  the  warm  bed-covering,  was  a  human  skeleton !  Days  and 
nights  passed  over  me,  and  I  was  ill ;  and  my  young  brain  whirled  and 
dimced  about,  and  always  turned  with  a  languiBhing  sickness  toward  the 
memory  of  the  skeleton.  Even  now  as  I  write  I  feel  a  weakness  in  my 
limbs,  and  I  gaze  toward  the  burning  hearth  for  comfort  in  its  brightness 
and  its  friendly  warmth.  Come,  some  sweet  member  of  my  household, 
and  place  your  warm  and  living  hand  in  mine  but  for  a  second's  time,  and 
waken  me  from  the  shudder  of  this  recollection ! 

Now  the  fact  was  exactly  as  you  have  surmised,  dear  reader.  My  uncle, 
the  lively,  clarionetrblowing,  surgical  uncle,  had  brought  home  the  pre- 
pared remains  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  hung  at  sea,  on  board  his  ship ; 
and  as  a  mere  trick  to  try  my  nerves,  had  taken  him  out  of  that  coffin- 
looking  sea-chest  and  placed  him  in  my  bed.  People  have  strange  bed- 
feUows  sometimes. 

0  ye,  who  guard  the  bed-side  of  the  sleeping  child,  that  embryo  God, 
or  devil,  watch  well  the  plans  of  mischief  in  your  own  head  and  in  the 
heads  of  others  !  Keep  away  from  that  young  mind  the  great  untruths, 
the  hideous  lies,  of  goblins  and  of  ghosts.  They  are  close  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  the  cradle  and  the  grave ;  but  do  not  frighten  the  credulous 
in&nt  with  the  maledictory  falsehoods  of  the  gossip  of  evil !  Mothers  and 
fiitliers,  let  your  nurses'  minds  be  as  healthful  as  their  bodies. 

1  said  I  would  talk  a  little  to  your  good  wife,  my  good  reader,  but  you 
see  I  haye  said  nothing  that  could  offend  her,  and  I  only  speak  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  are  your  children.  Until  another  month's  life-time  of  Knicker- 
BOOKBR,  adieu. 
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Thiitk  not  the  world  has  seen  ite  summer-time, 

And  now  comes  on  its  harvest  I     It  is  now 
But  in  its  Spring,  and  dense  the  thorns  of  crime 

That  grow  within  it !    Truth's  unsparing  plough. 
With  furrow  wide  and  deep,  upturns  the  soil. 
And  stalwart  laborers,  with  unwearied  toil, 

Mow  down  the  thorns  to  speed  her  way  sublime ; 
And  o'er  the  mellow  glebe,  from  her  rich  store 
Sow  the  seed  broad-cast    The  Scholao,  with  his  lore 

Digged  from  the  Past;  the  Poet,  with  his  rhyme ; 
Tlie  Prophet,  sad,  but  trustful  evermore. 
Whose  words,  electric,  fly  from  shore  to  shore ; 
All  farm  the  world  in  this  its  time  of  youth. 
And  patient  wait  the  harvest-time  of  Truth ! 
^Ingleside;  D§c. 
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'Full    knee-d«ep    U«a    tli«    winter    tnow.'  — Tsvwraow. 


Fab  awBj,  amid  the  naiihem  monntaliu, 

Dwells,  through  summer-time,  a  jocund  aprite  ; 
litUe  careth  he  for  laughing  fountains, 

Birds  and  flowers  aflbrd  him  no  delight : 
Faint  and  languid  in  the  '  month  of  roses,' 

He  would  die,  I  doubt,  could  he  be  here  ; 
Where  its  eye  the  arctic  day-time  closes 

Into  twilight,  lives  he  half  the  year  t 

Wondrous  are  the  scenes  on  which  he  gases  1 

We  should  tremble  at  the  sounds  he  hears ; 
O'er  his  head  the  boreal  banner  blazes, 

All  around,  bright  mail  and  gleaming  spears  1 
All  around  him  shine  those  cold  white  lances, 

Cohort-like,  as  might  beseem  a  king, 
While  the  polar  half-light  hardly  glances 

On  the  stem  and  regal  gathering  I 

Regal  1  for  this  sprite  so  tiny  is  indeed  a  potentate, 

Powerful,  though  they  be  so  silent,  are  the  guards  that  on  him  watt 

Southward,  firom  amid  the  northern  mountains, 

At  a  word  his  ice-clad  army  roves  ; 
It  Ib  Autumn  with  us,  but  the  fountains, 

As  in  June,  stiff  prattle  in  the  groves : 
And  the  groves,  in  robes  so  gay  and  flaunting, 

Dream  not  yet  such  visitor  is  nigh  ; 
Reapers'  songs  and  grateful  harvest-chaunting 

Cneer  the  brown  October,  journeying  slow^  by  1 

Cautiously,  from  'mid  the  northern  mountains, 

Down  among  us  comes  the  jocund  sprite  ; 
Toucheth  not,  at  first,  the  babbling  fountains, 

Creepeth  slyly  through  the  woods  at  night, 
Stealetn  on  along  the  fields  and  meadows, 

Back  retreateth  ere  the  day  be  bom  ; 
When  the  early  sunbeams  cbiase  the  shadows, 

Lo  his  foot-prints  1  'tis  a  froatif  mom ! 

Said  I  not  the  sprite  is  '  jocund  ? '  hath  he  not  a  generous  heart  — 
Leaving  us  these  wide-sb'own  jewels,  ere  he  turned  him  to  depart  f 

Bravelv,  from  the  far-off  northem  mountains, 
Witn  his  legions  msheth  now  our  sprite  : 
Strips  the  trees,  and  sealeth  up  the  fountains. 
Sports  with  Santa  Claub  at  noon  of  night : 
Ranges  torough  the  sleeping  city,  pauses  by  the  silent  mere, 

Smiles  at  old  Earth's  daseling  mantle,  hails  the  star-light  keen ; 
Touches  with  his  potent  sceptre  the  already  palsied  year, 

Dotixig  over  olden  memories,  when  the  earth  for  him  was  green. 
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From  his  birth-place  mid  the  frosen  moantaixiB, 

He  is  with  us  for  a  fleeting  time  ; 
Loveth  well  to  open  Mirth's  glad  fountains, 

Brings  the  blithe  New- Year  and  Christmas  diimc: 
Whispers,  too,  that  cdl  cannot  be  joyous  — 

Some  are  chilled  bj  more  than  winter's  cold ; 
While  our  gifts  and  luessings  almost  cloy  ub, 

There  are  hungry,  naked,  weak  and  old. 

When  once  more  unto  the  northern  znountainj^ 

Hies,  at  sweet  Spring-time,  our  jocund  spiite,  ^ 
like  ghid  Summer's,  may  our  hearts'  deep  fountains, 
New-awakened,  sparkle  pure  and  bright  1 
<>  Then  shall  Autumn,  brining  gentle  alumber 

To  the  mellow  and  fruit-UScn  year, 
Charity's  blest  deeds  rejoice  to  nuni"l>er. 
Ere  the  wintry  trump  again  we  liosr  1 
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Wit.  W.  Jdontixsi. 
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BT     A     VBW     OOXTRIBOTOK. 


*PoETA  nascitur'  is,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  many  writers  of  verse, 
li  proverb  singularly  true,  although  the  i)ersevering  endeavors  of  ^^^ 
climbers  of  Parnassus  would  seem  to  insist  on  the  practicability  of  dis- 
proving the  proposition,  and  even  of  establishing  its  contrary,  ^or  they 
are  *  made '  now-a-days,  not  *  born,'  and  that  too  with  the  greate&t  s^icce^® 
in  point  of  numbers — not  poetical,  but  those  associated  with  V^^^  ^^ 
arithmetic  in  general.  - 

The  eflfusions  of  these  same  ballad-mongere— than  to  becox<^®  ^?^  . 
whom  it  is  more  glorious  to  exist  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew — are  epide™^<^ 
among  newspapers ;  a  sort  of  literary  cholera;  they  are  classed  under  the 
general  title  of  *  Fugitive  Pieces,'  thereby  meaning  to  indicate  a  coi^P^^^v 
successful  *  escape '  from  all  manner  of  sense ;  they  are  seen  in  the  form 
of  *  cheap  literature,'  for  the  destruction  of  which  an  act  of  Congress 
would  prove  a  highly  sanitary  measure.  In  the  papers  they  are  recog- 
nized as  poetry,  from  an  ingenious  device  of  publishers,  who  pla<5e  them 
in  the  column  with  that  heading;  and  thus  and  thereby  a  cbaracteris 
assigned  them  of  which  an  unsuspecting  reader  might  not  dreaiH' 


■v*.      lllti,    spilt    \#T\>*     «•    OM'W^^-    -w*      AwawrwM^',       •-^■ww.  ■*-**- q     *r»,    ««*«     ^^  J  *  VIIUU    U*^"*'"'"7^  ' 

and  because,  of  a  series  of  lines,  assorted  ones  rhyme,  and  are  of  similar 
length,  as  measured  by  a  pipe-stem,  for  instance,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
therefore  this  chirographic  performance  is  deserving  of  the  respectable 
name  which  it  claims. 
In  som«  particulars,  -poetry  is  not  different  from  other  styles  of  writing, 
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From  his  birth-place  mid  the  frocen  moantaiiiai 

He  is  with  lu  for  a  fleeting  time  ; 
Loveth  well  to  open  Mirth's  glad  fountains, 

Brings  the  blithe  New- Year  and  Christmas  chime : 
Whispers,  too,  that  all  cannot  be  joyous  — 

Some  are  chilled  by  more  than  winter's  cdd ; 
While  our  gifts  and  blessings  almost  doy  ua, 

There  are  hungry,  naked,  weak  and  old. 

When  once  more  unto  the  northern  mountains, 

Hies,  at  sweet  Spring-time,  our  jocund  sprite. 
Like  glad  Summer's,  may  our  hearts'  deep  ^untains, 
New-awakened,  sparlde  pure  and  bright  I 
^  Then  shall  Autumn,  brining  gentle  slumber 

To  the  mellow  and  fruit-laden  year. 
Charity's  blest  deeds  rejoice  to  number. 
Ere  the  wintry  trump  again  we  heart 


ilMtim,  Xew-Ttar't  £ec,  1850. 


Wif.  W.  Moaz.kirB. 


ASTREA:    O  li  I  V  E  R    WENDELL    HOLMES. 


■T     A     VaW     OOXTIUBOTOa. 


*  Poet  A  nascitur'  is,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  many  writers  of  verse, 
:i  proverb  singularly  true,  although  the  persevering  endeavors  of  many 
climbers  of  Parnassus  would  seem  to  insist  on  the  practicability  of  dis- 
proving the  proposition,  and  even  of  establishing  its  contrary,  for  they 
are  *  made '  now-a-days,  not '  bom,'  and  that  too  with  the  greatest  success 
in  point  of  numbers — not  poetical,  but  those  associated  with  Pike,  and 
arithmetic  in  general. 

The  effusions  of  these  same  ballad-mongers — than  to  become  one  of 
whom  it  is  more  glorious  to  exist  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew — are  epidemic 
among  newspapers ;  a  sort  of  literary  cholera ;  they  are  classed  under  the 
general  title  of  *  Fugitive  Pieces,'  thereby  meaning  to  indicate  a  completely 
successful  *  escape '  from  all  manner  of  sense ;  they  are  seen  in  the  form 
of  *  cheap  literature,'  for  the  destruction  of  which  an  act  of  Congress 
would  prove  a  highly  sanitary  measure.  In  the  papers  they  are  recog- 
nized  as  poetry,  from  an  ingenious  device  of  publishers,  who  place  them 
in  the  column  with  that  heading ;  and  thus  and  thereby  a  character  is 
assigned  them  of  which  an  unsuspecting  reader  might  not  dream. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  &stidious,  nor  peculiar  in  our  ideas,  but  in  our  ap- 

Srehension,  poetry  is  a  term  that  means  something — something,  too,  of  a 
igh  character.  In  its  original  signification  at  Teast^  it  is  not  'a  bottle 
of  ink  spilt  over  a  sheet  of  foolscap,'  according  to  the  Byronic  definition ; 
and  because,  of  a  series  of  lines,  assorted  ones  rhyme,  and  are  of  similar 
length,  as  measured  by  a  pipe-stem,  for  instance,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
therefore  this  chirographic  performance  is  deserving  of  the  respectable 
name  which  it  claims. 

In  some  particulars,  poetry  is  not  different  from  other  styles  of  writing, 
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oi  which  it  is  only  one ;  like  them,  it  is  only  a  medium  for  imparting 
thonghtB  and  ideas — a  (act  seemingly  overlooked  by  many  writers  of  verse, 
although,  without  some  capital  of  this  kind  to  go  upon,  rhyme  is  unfor- 
tunate as  an  attempt,  but  sucoessfil  as  a  failure. 

What  is  commonly  ccMisidered  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  art, 
that  is,  the  putting  into  metre,  is  perhaps  of  more  difficulty  than  is  at 
first  apparent ;  nothing  short  of  real  ffenius  can  be  completely  successful 
in  this  endeavor;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  highwavs  of  literature  are 
thronged  with  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  bUnd.  Much  of  a  poet's  merits 
may  be  determined  by  the  mere  manual  execution,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
I  peiformance ;  not  that  every  felicitous  jingle  of  words  is  to  stamp  with 

the  seal  of  greatness,  but  a  certain  ease  and  smoothness  of  expression 
adds  as  mu(£  to  what  is  written  as  tasteful  dress  to  real  beauty. 

Excruciating  are  the  tortures  to  which  language  is  often  put :  unmean- 
ing words  at  the  ends  of  lines,  merely  to  make  the  rhyme,  like  signs 
stuck  at  the  gable-ends  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  wayurer  of  ^Poetiy 
within;'  redundant  words,  of  no  possible  use  but  to  fill  up  the  measure, 
the  pebbles  the  crow  dropped  in  ihe  pitcher ;  whole  lines,  whose  office  is 
to  complete  the  stanza,  and  a  general  press-gang  system  where  every 
thing  is  forced  into  an  unwilling  service. 

Among  writers  of  the  stamp  we  have  mentioned,  a  bright  exception  is 
Dr.  Holmes,  an  admiration  of  whom  we  undertake  to  pronounce  an 
.  evidence  of  good  taste.    As  a  composer  of  lights  airy  verses,  that  move 

0  trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  the  quaint  originator  of  the  oddest  possible 

conceits ;  a  mirth-moving  writer,  the  funniest  man  alive,  when  he  writes 
^as  funny  as  he  can,'  he  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  this  is  not  nil  of 
him.  He  is  a  singular  compound  of  opposites ;  humorous,  but  never 
foolish ;  on  the  contrary,  sensible  to  the  last :  he  is  witty  and  wise,  funny 
and  forcible. 

He  is  a  man  of  good  heart,  which  is  perhaps  as  desirable  as  a  good 
head :  though  at  times  exquisitely  satirical,  it  is  evidently  only  gotten  up 
for  the  occasion,  merely  to  show  that  he  is  *  au  MV  there,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  venting  any  spleen  with  which  he  may  be  overburdened.  His 
great  good-nature  prevents  him  from  being  really  bitter:  he  ridicules 
people  in  such  a  laughing,  general  way,  that  no  one  can  take  offence, 
*  except  by  application,  self-made,  and  then  it  is  foolish  to  pummel  the 

shoe-maker  because  of  one's  own  corns. 

His  genial  disposition  is  perhaps  his  greatest  charm.  He  never  seems 
evil-minded,  or  disposed  to  wound,  but  all  is  sunshine  with  him,  bright 
and  happy.  In  this  repect  he  is  not  unlike  Dickens,  for  if  any  body  can 
read  Boz  without  being  put  in  a  good  humor,  without  feeling  more 
kindly  disposed  to  mankind,  he  must  have  much  of  that  amiability  for 
which  cats  are  proverbial,  when  irritated  by  inconvenient;  dogs.  We 
never  read  this  author,  without  thinking  that  there  is  more  of  good  in  this 
much-abused  world  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  an  exceeding  quantity 
of  that  which  is  very  funny  indeed. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  entirely  satisfied  with  finding  out  what  is  good,  pleasant 
and  amusing  in  life,  leaving  the  bad  and  disagreeable  to  those  literary 
jackals  who  love  to  snarl  and  g^wl  ovev  the  corruption  which  they 
exhume. 
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What  QBtimable  old  gentlemen  were  those,  of  whom  he  pictaree  one  in 
hit  *  Last  Leaf^'  beginning : 

*  I  SAW  btm  once  before, 
Ab  be  passed  br  tbe  door, 

And  again 
Tbe  paTement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o  *er  the  ground 
With  his  cane.* 

We  venture  to  say  thathe  was  amodel  grandfather :  circumvallationsof 
^  wee  toddlin*  tow-heads^  impeded  his  evening  foot-steps;  when  he  sat,  at 
twilight,  what  strenuous  siege,  Lilliputian-like,  hid  at  his  smiling,  unresisting 
person;  up  his  knees  clamber  industrious  assailants — perhaps  two  little 
.heads  bumped,  simultaneously  reaching  the  summit  from  opposite  sides ; 
the  back  of  his  chair  is  but  a  scaling-ladder  to  reach  his  gray  locks,  and 
stick  fingers  in  his  twinkling  eyes ;  while  around  the  room,  a  young 
Alexander  makes  a  Bucephalus  of  his  cane,  and  the  '  three-cornered  hat ' 
*  just  fits'  some  ambitious  urchin,  the  lower  part  of  whose  legs  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  naked  eye  beneath  the  rim. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Doctor  that  he  was  a  nervous,  forcible  writer, 
bold  also  and  original.  We  remember  his  vigorous  lines  written  when  it 
was  proposed  to  tear  up  the  frigate  Constitution,  as  unfit  for  service,  when 
he  ^  vented  his  school-boy  scorn '  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion : 

*  At,  tew  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 

Long  bos  it  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  tbe  sky  ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar: 
Tbe  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more ! 

*  Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes  *  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  anore  shall  pluck 

Tbe  eagle  of  the  seal 

*  O  bettor  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Bhoukl  sink  beneath  the  wave : 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave. 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  evenr  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  tbe  god  of  storms 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  I ' 

His  writings  of  whatever  description,  serious,  ridiculous,  pathetic  or 
otherwise,  are  always  sensible :  he  never  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  upon 
any  pretext  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  natural  aversion  to  such 
a  course  of  conduct,  which  is  something  remarkable  for  the  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  ease  and  felicity  of  his  expression,  the  perfect  smoothness  with 
which  he  writes,  the  natural,  unforced  way  in  which  he  puts  his  ideas  into 
the  hampers  of  rhyme,  shows  that  he  has  shared  the  real  and  bountifid 
giifts  of  the  Muse,  instead  of  having  pilfered  some  meagre,  scanty  pit- 
tance, when  her  back  was  turned,  as  those  do  who  write  poetry,  extractmg 
line  after  line,  on  the  principle  of  a  dentist  pulling  teeth.  The  Doctor 
seems  to  think  in  poetry ;  lus  ideas  icome  into  his  head  in  rhymed  sen- 
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tenoes,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  them  down  on  paper :  his  are 
not  hard,  square,  unmanageable  thoughts,  which  he  vainly  attempts  ta 
squeeze  into  rhyme,  as  one  would  compress  big  feet  into  very  small  boots. 

With  these  brief  allusions  to  the  general  character  of  the  author,  we 
turn  to  the  graceful  little  poem,  the  immediate  subject  of  these  remarks ; 
and  having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  its  delivery,  we  were  the 
better  prepared  for  another  agreeable  hour  in  its  perusal.  We  had 
waited  for  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  anticipation,  and  when  we  took 
it  and  opened  to  the  first  page,  our  startled  and  disappointed  vision  was  re- 
pulsed by  a  long  list  of  books,  headed, '  New  Works  published  by  Ticknor 
andCo^  Boston.'  We  experienced  a  sensation  not  unlike  that  of  a  greedy 
boy,  who,  in  taking  his  first  bite  of  a  tempting  apple,  brings  his  molars 
resolutely  down  upon  an  uncompromising  gravel-stone. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  present  system  of  advertising,  by 
inserting  in  new  books  lists  of  recent  pubUcations,  to  the  extent  perhaps 
of  half  the  volume,  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme :  it  smacks  of  ras- 
cahty,  as  it  is  m  effect  causing  an  unsuspecting  public  to  pay  for  the  adver- 
tising of  the  book-seller ;  and  we  could  see  just  as  much  propriety  in  Messrs. 
Ticknor  and  Company  hiring  Dr.  Holmes  to  go  round  with  a  bell,  lifting 
up  his  voice  in  the  streets,  and  proclaiming  from  the  house-tops  their  new 
works,  as  in  saddling  his  Pegasus  with  such  a  bundle  of  truck  as  is  here 
found.  «. 

The  morale  of  the  thing,  We  insist,  is  injurious ;  and  as  to  appearances, 
how  would  it  look  to  read  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  family  Bible :  ^  Charles 
O'Malley,  by  Lever:  Turkey  morocco,  16  vols.;  Paine's  Age  of  Reason, 
1  do.  12mo,  price  $1,'  etc?  If  new  books  can  not  find  their  way  to 
light  and  life  by  other  means  than  this,  let  them  sleep  in  inglorious  ob- 
scurity ;  and  if  their  intrinsic  worth,  together  with  the  proper  modes  of 
advertising,  will  not  bring  them  into  notice,  it  will  only  teach  authors  to 
write  better  ones,  and  the  public  will  be  afflicted  with  less  useless  trash. 

The  poem  before  us  is  written  for  a  Commencement  anniversary,  an 
occasion  whose  demands  are  peculiarly  difficult  to  meet :  an  audience 
generally  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  whose  varied  tastes  are 
only  counted  with  the  numbers  present,  is  to  be  encountered,  and  their 
di^rent  and  multiplied  fancies  are  to  be  gratified,  or  the  charge  of  failure 
incurred.  One  comes  to  learn ;  another  to  laugh.  The  staid  gentleman  in 
a  drab  coat  thinks  that  an  eligible  opportunity  is  offered  for  improving 
the  morals  of  the  community,  and  perhaps  imagines  that  a  few  lines  from 
Watte  would  come  in  appropriately  by  way  of  opening ;  my  friend  over 
the  left  is  fond  of  a  joke,  and  thinks  a  man  a  bigger  fool  than  forty  jack- 
asses, to  bore  an  audience  an  hour  with  a  hum-drum  moral  lecture,  when 
he  might  be  making  fun  the  whole  time.  One  goes  expecting  to  be 
greatly  instructed — by  some  sort  of  indescribable  magic,  or  *  Rochester 
knockings,'  to  have  infused  into  him  a  quantity  of  ideas  that  never  seem 
to  come  any  other  way ;  and  not  unlikely  the  honest  yeoman  from  the 
plough  looks  for  some  sort  of  circus  performance,  and  wonders  where  the 
horses  are  to  come  in  at.  These  being  some  of  the  circumstances,  the 
difficulty  of  the  individual's  position  may  be  imagined:  Sylla  and 
Chaiybdis  is  nought  in  the  comparison ;  it  is  like  trying  to  keep  dry  in  a 
thunder-etorm,  by  dodging  between  the  drops. 
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Dr.  Holmes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  used  the  materials  o^red  him  with 
great  tact,  and  turning  the  occasion  to  advantagu,  has  taken  from  the  time 
and  plaoe  the  key  of  his  sweetest  note,  in  a  strain  which,  though  to  us  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  is  pronounced  by  an  accomplished  critic  to  be  heavy 
and  out  of  plaoe. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  piece  was  written  give  a  double 
charm  to  allusions,  which,  if  not  understood,  may  indeed  seem  unmeaning 
and  useless.  The  poet  returns  to  the  venerable  institution  which  was  his 
father^s  *  Alma  Mater ; '  the  son  is  of  other  classic  birth.  The  scenes 
around  him  are  those  once  familiar  to  a  parent's  eye ;  sacred  scenes ; 
memoriab  of  the  departed.  The  tales  which  his  father  was  wont  to  tell  of 
setting  out  to  college,  and  the  incidents  of  his  academic  career,  are  recalled 
with  the  'fidelity  of  filial  affection;  and  the  poet,  like  Old  Mortality, 
busies  himself  in  clearing  away  the  moss  from  the  tablets  of  memory, 
with  pious  hand  restoring  and  deepening  the  inscriptions  on  ^  the  marbles 
of  the  slumbering  dead.' 

The  trees  that  wave  above  him,  the  leaves  that  overshadow  him,  the 
path  in  which  he  treads,  recall  their  sadly  pleasing  recollections : 

*OifB  iliadowy  rorm  my  dreaming  eje*  bah<dd, 
That  leads  my  footsteps  as  it  led  or  old  ; 
One  Aoatlng  rolee,  mmld  the  sUenoe  beards 
Breathes  in  my  ear  Lore^s  long  unspoken  word : 
These  are  the  scenes  thy  youthful  eyes  have  known ; 
My  heart*s  warm  pulses  claim  them  as  its  own  I 
.The  sapling,  compsssed  in  thy  Angers*  clasp. 
My  arms  scarce  circle  in  their  twice-told  grasp;; 
Yet  in  each  leaf  of  yon  overshadowing  tree 
I  road  a  legend  that  was  traced  by  thee. 
Year  after  year  the  living  wave  has  beat 
These  smooth^worn  channels  with  its  trampling  feet; 
Yet  in  each  line  that  scores  the  grassy  sod 
I  see  the  pathway  where  thy  (bet  have  trod. 
Though  from  the  scene  that  hears  my  fhltering  l^y. 
The  few  that  loved  thee  lonff  have  passed  away, 
Thy  sacred  presence  all  the  landscape  fills, 
Its  groves,  and  plains,  and  adamantine  hills  I' 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  pristine  days  of  Yale  College  for  the  Seniors, 
at  the  opening  of  each  year,  to  select  a  member  of  the  Freshman  dass  as  a 
sort  of  prot^g^.  The  twain,  thus  consorted,  roomed  together,  and  by  an 
ingenious  fictiod,  the  elder  collegian  was  supposed  to  protect  and  shield 
from  insult  the  still  raw  and  verdant  youth.  This  was  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  amounted  to  a  delusion,  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  the 
unsophisticated  mind  of  the  Freshman.  The  idea  in  its  original  conception 
was  as  magnificent  as  the  subsequent  practice  was  inconsistent.  Black- 
ing boots,  sweeping  rooms,  and  making  fires,  might  on  general  principles 
be  deemed  employments  somewhat  foreign  to  the  pursuits  of  a  devotee 
at  the  shrine  of  Literature  and  Science,  yet  they  were  desirable,  compared 
with  some  of  the  inflictions  imposed  upon  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  been  in  college  less  than  a  year.  K  the  night  was  particularly  cold, 
the  Senior  bethought  him  of  hydropathy,  and  the  college  pump  roused  the 
innocent  sleeper  from  slumbers  where  he  had  been  dreaming  that  he  was 
a  house  on  fire,  and  the  engines  were  trying  to  put  him  out 

Although  circumstances  of  this  kind  were  not  unfrequent,  yet  there 
were  instances  where  the  intercourse,  in  the  connection  mentioned,  was 
civilized,  bordering  even  upon  the  polite :  the  Senior  aided  the  other  in  the 
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flooomplislmieiit  of  hk  tasks,  defended  him  from  the  hostile  attacks  of 
others,  and  in  many  respects  seemed  to  recognize  in  him  the  likeness  of 
a  fellow-creatore.  From  ihe  poem  we  gather  that  the  elder  Holmes  was^ 
in  techinal  language,  ^the  Freshman'  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent : 

'Hb  whose  later  flune 

scamps  on  our  lawi  hla  own  undyiflg  name;' 

and  from  the  estimable  character  of  that  distinguished  man,  and  from  the 
poet's  narration,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  association  of  the  two 
was  of  the  most  friendly  description,  and  the  stoiy  is  very  suooessfullj 
told. 
*  The  truth  is,  sentiment  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  handle,  as  we  imagine 

that  it  IB  scarcely  divided  from  the  ridiculous  by  so  wide  a  boundary  as 
is  accorded  to  the  sublime.  In  its  effects  bathos  is  very  similar  and  quite 
equal  to  a  sea-sickness :  it  should  be  studiously  abominated,  and  carefully 
avoided  by  every  well-regulated  mind« 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  the  opposite  extreme  is 
delightful,  as  the  other  is  unfortunate :  of  this  kind,  a  happy  specimen  is 
the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  the  opening  in  memory  of  his  father,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  for  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  spot  should  awaken  such  reflections ;  just  as  it  is  natural 
that  the  scenes  of  youth  should  recall  the  friends  of  youth,  though  it  is 
long  since  their  presence  has  been  known,  save  in  dreams ;  or  as  it  is  nat- 
}  nral  that  localities  should. recall  events  and  persons  with  which  they  were 

intimately  associated. 

It  is  in  great  good  taste ;  it  is  full  of  sentiment,  and  yet  not  sickly,  and 
inspires  no  fear  of  becoming  so ;  it  shows  feeling,  but  a  sensible,  respect- 
able, earnest  feeling,  not  weak  nor  ridiculous  ;  not  the  silly  simperiogs  of 
childish  grief,  but  the  manly  tribute  to  affection  and  memory. 

That  a  writer  should  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats  is  at  all  times  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  there  are  cases  where 
snch  a  state  of  things  is  absolutely  indispensable,  or  the  imperious  public 
will  make  observations,  harmless  perhaps  in  themselves,  yet  troublesome 
in  their  application.  Many  are  the  admirers  of  Nature,  and  those  who 
attempt  her  description  more  numerous  than  those  who  successfully  ac- 
/  oomplish  the  undertaking ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  thing  wiUiout 

having  carefully  observed  and  judiciously  noted ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
cause  of  failure  is  found.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  pen 
and  pencil,  and  he  who  would  make  true  representation  must  scrutinize 
his  subject)  whether  he  paint  on  canvas  or  paper.  With  most  descriptive 
writers,  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  practical  knowledge  of  Nature, 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  her  works,  and  without  this 
knowledge  nothing  can  be  done.  To  describe  a  landscape  well,  one  must 
at  least  be  able  to  know  a  tree  from  a  small  pile  of  bricks ;  and  he  who 
should  paint  grass  red,  and  sky  green,  might  safely  be  advised  to  return 
to  first  principles. 

That  Dr.  Holmes  describes  happily  is  because  he  has  studied  atten- 
tively, and  his  representations  are  beautiful  only  be(»use  they  are  accurate. 
Ha  has  perused  the  book  of  Nature  with  the  assiduity  of  a  scholar,  and 
with  close  discrimination,  not  as  one  who  gazes  largely  over  hills  and  vales, 
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meadows  and  brooks,  but  as  one  wbo  keenly  hunts  for  gems  among  the 
waters  and  the  sands — and  finds  them  too.  That  he  is  considerable  of 
a  horticulturist  we  think  is  ttpparent,  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  he 
handles  the  garden-hoe  and  flourishes  the  watering-pot  in  his  conserva- 
tory as  a  source  of  daily  amusement ;  for  the  completeness  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  flowers  is  evinced  by  his  felicity  in  describing  them ;  and  as  to 
birds,  he  appears  to  know  them  by  heart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  eminently  a  descriptive  poet,  and  his  descriptions 
are  beautiful,  for  they  are  true  to  the  life.  It  was  the  creed  of  that 
delightful  writer  that  no  two  scenes  in  nature  are  exactly  alike,  and  that 
whoever  copies  truly  what  is  before  hb  eyes,  will  possess  the  same  variety 
in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibit  apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as 
the  range  of  nature  in  the  scenes  he  records ;  whereas  whoever  trusts  to 
his  own  imagination,  will  soon  find  his  own  mind  circumscribed,  and  con- 
tracted to  a  few  favorite  images,  and  the  repetition  of  these  will  soon  pro- 
duce that  monotony  and  barrenness  which  always  haunts  descriptive  poetry 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  patient  worshippers  of  truth. 

Read  the  description  of  the  opening  of  Spring,  its  birds  and  flowers, 
and  see  how  truly  the  Doctor  records  : 

*Tdcm  Uie  proud  tallp  llghU  her  beacon  blue; 
Her  clustering  curls  the  hyacinth  dlsplavs; 
O'er  her  tall  blades  the  created  fleu^de^lla, 
Liice  blue-eyed  Pallas,  lowers  erect  and  (Vee : 
With  yellower  flames  the  lengthened  sunshine  glowB| 
And  lure  lays  bare  the  passiou-breathing  rose ; 
Queen  of  the  lake,  along  its  reedy  verge 
The  rival  lily  hastens  to  emerge, 
Her  snowy  Miouldera  glistening  as  she  strips, 
Till  morn  b  sultan  of  her  parted  lips. 

*  Then  bursts  the  sons  from  every  leafy  glade, 
The  yielding  season^  bridal  serenade ; 
Then  flash  the  wings  returning  Summer  calls 
Through  the  deep  arches  of  her  forest  halls : 
The  bluo-blrd,  braathing  from  his  azure  plumes 
The  fragrance  borrowed  where  the  myrtle  blooms  ; 
The  thnish,  poor  wanderer,  dropping  meekly  down. 
Clad  in  his  remnant  of  autumnal  brown ; 
The  oriole,  drifting  like  a  flake  of  flre 
Rant  by  the  whirlwind  from  a  blazing  sphre ; 
The  robin.  Jerking  his  spamodic  throat, 
Rep'ats  ^taeedfo  his  peremptory  note ; 
The  crack-brained  bobolink  courts  his  crazy  mate, 
Poised  on  a  bulrush  tipsy  with  his  weight ; 
Nay,  in  his  cage  the  lone  canary  sings, 
•  Feeb  the  solt  air  and  spreads  his  idle  wings.' 

We  pause  a  moment  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  *  free :'  this 
poor  degraded  adjective  is  always  tagged  on  to  the  end  of  lines  solely 
to  make  a  rhyme,  and  was  never  yet  known  to  mean  any  thing,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  American  Eagle. 
Eyes  sparkle  *  joyous  and  free,'  trees  *  wave  wild  and  free,'  and  we  protest 
against  it;  the  word  in  all  such  cases  is  a  mere  verbal  idiot :  it  does  not 
and  can  not  mean  any  thing.  The  trees,  for  instance,  never  were  '  free ; '  it 
is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  they  are  stuck  fast  in  the  ground, 
^wing  away  as  hard  as  they  can,  and  if  any  body  thinks  they  are  'fi^e,' 
just  let  him  try  to  pull  them  up. 

Our  author  has  the  charm  of  originality  surely!  in  the  way  of  figures, 
beHs  are  completely  in  their  dotage ;  the  changes  have  been  rung  upon 
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them  until  the  sound  is  one  regular,  monotonous,  dull  ding-dong ;  but 
when  the  Doctor  pulls  the  rope,  just  listen : 

*  Ths  Mxton  stooping  to  the  qniTering  floor 
TiU  Uugraat  eaidrtm  tpiUt  it9  brusy  rpar. 
Whirls  the  hot  axle,  counting  one  by  one 
iMh  doll  ooocnselon  till  his  taak.  Is  done.' 

The  line  in  italics  strikes  our  fancy  :  a  huge  furnace  is  in  the  belfrey ;  it 
cooks  up  '  roar '  there  all  day,  and  at  night  '  spills '  it  out  all  over  the 
people ;  it  pours  the  '  brassy  roar '  into  the  porches  of  the  ears, 


'That,  swift  as  qulcksilrer,  it  coanes  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  hody,' 


a  very  lava  of  sound ;  cool,  to  be  sure,  so  that  it  bums  no  one,  but  half  an 
eye  can  discern  it  rolling  out  when  *  whirls  the  hot  axle.'  The  conception 
is  happy,  and  happily  expressed* 

The  great  secret  of  what  is  generally  and  properly  termed  forcible 
writing,  is  the  putting  of  strong  ideas  into  the  fewest  possible  words ; 
meaning  condensed ;  and  he  who  originates  a  new  thought,  and  then 
compresses  it  into  one  brief  sentence,  does  what  is  worthy  to  be  written, 
and  writes  what  is  worthy  to  be  read.  ** 

*  Veni,  vidi,  vici,'  is  held  the  model  of  sentences,  though  even  here 
hypercritidsm  might  suggest  the  shortening  of  the  phrase  by  two-thirds, 
as  the  '  conquering'  must  have  included  the  '  coming '  and  '  seeing,'  for 
he  could  not  have  staid  away,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  vanquished  the  foe. 
i  Our  author,  as  he  goes  along  in  his  beauty,  often  stops  to  give  an  ex- 

hibition of  his  strength :  as  the  accomplished  athlete  amuses  with  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  his  motions,  then  throws  himself  into  position  and  every 
muscle  is  rigid,  so  here  there  are  passages  where  the  sinews  of  language 
are  put  to  ueir  tension,  till  each  line  stands  out  strained  and  hard  with 
strength. 

Pages,  perhaps  volumes,  have  been  written  about  the  Press,  its  power 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  destroy  or  build  up ;  but  here  are  four  lines  which 
would  give  one,  previously  uninformed,  rather  violent  notions  with  refer- 
ence to  this  'bulwark  of  freedom : ' 

*  Awn  oh,  remember  the  indignant  Press : 
Honey  Is  bitter  to  its  fond  caress ; 
Bat  the  black  renom  which  its  hate  leta  fUL 
'  Could  shame  to  sweetness  the  hyena*s  gall  I '  g 

The  Doctor  abo  uses  the  scalpel  on  critics  with  professional  skill  and  all  the 
gusto  of  an  amateur ;  and  we  believe,  by  the  way,  that  critics  return  the 
compliment,  and  between  knife  and  pen  there  is  rather  a  sharp  passage  of 
arms.  This  the  author  doubtless  expected,  and  he  perhaps  had  no  objeo- 
tion  to  being  haunted,  at  all  seasonable  hours,  by  the  spectres  of  those  he 
bad  so  ruthlessly  dissected.  Boston  and  New- York  received  a  slap  which 
appears  to  make  a  rattling  among  the  dry  bones,  as  from  either  city  we 
hear  the  complaining  notes  of  woe ;  but  that  Banquo  slain  be  vindicated 
by  Banquo's  ghost,  was  a  sequence  for  which  the  Doctor's  observance  of 
human  nature  had  fully  prepared  him,  and  like  a  true  philosopher,  he 
might  still  recline  undisturbed  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  unappalled 
by  the  storm  whose  coming  he  had  foreseen  and  against  whose  outbreak 
he  had  steeled  his  breast  with  becoming  fortitude.    He  says : 
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^  Habd  is  the  task  to  point  in  ciTil  phrase 
C>ne*s  own  dear  people's  fbollah  worlcs  and  ways ; 
Woe  to  the  Mend  tnat  marks  a  touchy  (hnlt, 
Himself  obnoxious  to  the  world's  assault  I 
Think  what  an  earthquake  is  a  nation's  hiss, 
That  takes  its  circuit  through  a  land  like  this ; 
Count  with  the  census,  would  yon  be  predse, 
From  sea  to  sea*  (torn  oranges  to  ice ; 
A  thousand  myriads  are  its  virile  lungs, 
A  thousand  myriads  ita  contralto  tongues  I ' 

Bat  though  berated  somewhat  soundly,  we  do  not  know  that  the  Doc- 
tor is  imperatively  called  upon  to  hide  his  diminished  head  in  baffled 
confusion,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  insist  on  becoming  an  American 
edition  of  Keats ;  for  we  fear  a  &ilure,  should  he  attempt  tne  melancholy. 

Different,  perhaps,  from  the  general  style  of  his  writings,  humor  is  not 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  this  poem :  the  occasion  was  not  calculate 
to  excite  levity  in  the  bosom  of  the  writer,  and  we  by  no  means  regret  that 
it  was  so.  Many  who,  fresh  from  the  fun  of  his  published  volume,  take 
up  the  book  expecting  to  laugh  all  the  way  through  it,  will  doubtless  find 
themselves  disappointed,  and  in  seeking  superficially  for  the  funny  passa- 
ges, will  overlook  much  of  that  which  is  beautiful,  and  in  which  the  real 
merit  of  the  poem  lies.  They  will  therefore  lay  it  down  in  the  full  faith 
and  assurance  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  a  failure,  and  unworthy  its 
author^s  reputation.  To  such  as  these  we  would  suggest, '  Better  than  the 
seen  lies  hid;'  and  that  an  attentive  examination  will  discover  excellence 
not  apparent  upon  a  casual  perusal ;  for  it  will  bear  reading  carefully ; 
is,  in  uu^t,  worth  nothing  without  it.  Works  that  excessively  delight  upon 
slight  acquaintance,  afford  a  gratification  generally  as  brief  as  it  is  great,  and 
are  often  as  superficial  as  those  whom  they  please :  as  the  stream  runs  shal- 
low whose  bottom  is  without  difficulty  discovered.  We  also  think  that  the 
author  labored  under  a  disadvantage  in  the  public  delivery  of  his  produc- 
tion ;  for  it  does  better  to  be  read,  as  then  opportunity  of  attention  is 
afforded  that  rapidity  of  recitation  does  not  allow.  In  our  estimation,  there 
is  more  in  this  than  most  of  his  other  pieces ;  it  has  more  nerve  and 
power,  is  more  solid  and  substantial ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  appreciate '  Astrea'  will  agree  in  awarding  another 
leaf  of  the  laurel  to  its  author,  and  one  not  less  green  than  those  already 
his  own. 

It  has  frequently  been  complained,  and  that  with  great  pertinacity,  that 
Aw^ca  has  no  national  literature.  From  beyond  the  waters  the  lamen- 
tation is  heard,  and  mother  England  chiefly  laments  the  literary  degener- 
acy of  her  race — '  Rachael  weeping  for  her  children.'  We  are  pronounced 
a  money-getting,  money-loving  people,  who,  barbarian  like,  are  childishly 
delighted  with  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  we  string  about  our  necks, 
ignorant,  the  meanwhile,  that  man  is  for  a  higher  purpose  than  that  of 
worshipping  baubles.  Education  we  are  said  to  overlook ;  literary  merit 
falls  into  neglect  and  obscurity  for  want  of  adequate  inducements  to  sus- 
tain their  e&rts ;  talent  fidnts  and  genius  fuls  for  want  of  the  sunshine 
and  rain  of  a  proper  appreciation. 

If  the  fiict  were  true  as  stated,  its  apology  might  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  our  country  is  not  yet  an  octogenarian  among  nations,  and 
it  were  wise  in  youth  to  walk  with  entire  confidence  on  the  natural  legs, 
before  essaying  stilts  of  any  description.    The  pioneer  who  builds  his  cal^ 
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in  the  wilderness  must  seek  the  necessaries  of  life  before  its  luxuries ;  un- 
poetical,  perhaps,  but  imperative  ;  the  order  of  things  that  places  the  sna- 
tenanoe  of  the  physical  before  the  cultivation  of  the  mental ;  and  it  is  time 
alone  that  affords  a  people  the  opportunity  of  improvement  in  those  more 
el^ant  pursuits  which  are  denied  them  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  with 
its  attendant  wants  of  taste  and  wealth. 

But  if  this  statement  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  con-ectness,  it  is  more  easily  disposed  of  by  a  civil  but  flat 
contradiction.  Have  we  not  novelists,  historians,  and  poets ;  not  perhaps 
those  whom  we  would  presume  to  array  against  the  world,  present  and 
past,  but  yQt  those  of  whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed  ?  TimQ  was  when 
our  same  mother  country  spoke  lightly  of  us  in  other  respects,  and  thought 
to  chastise  the  rebels  by  land  and  sea,  when  the  Lion  was  rampant  and 
^  Britannia  ruled  the  wave.'  Time  may  be  when  she  may  fall  upon  Bunker 
Hills  and  Yorktowns  of  Literature.  -   j.  a. 


BRUMAL       RHTME. 


*  Tavms  n«Ter  wu  a  tra«r  rfayise.     X.«t  lu  cast  away  nothizicfor  wa  maj  lire  to  baTa  t*»ed 
I  auch  a  raraa.' 


Oeossing  the  dreair  wold,  * 

Speeds  by  a  wild,  weird  fonn  ; 
Below  \B  the  frozen  mould, 
Above,  the  blackening  storm  ; 
And,  bark  !  a  chaont — while  the  crinkling  rime, ' 
And  swaying,  groaning  boughs  keep  time. 

XX. 

The  flowers  are  in  their  graves, 

The  leaves  lie  dead  around, 

And  the  silver  feet  of  waves 

Are  motionless  and  bound : 

Not  a  bird  flaps  wing  on  the  biting  gale, 

And  the  gray  oaks  glitter  in  frosty  mail 

xzt. 

Over  the  wintry  waste 

Of  many  a  ruined  soul, 
Despair  stalks  onward,  ice-encased, 

While  above  the  black  clouds  roll. 
And  mutters  :  *  Peace  is  a  blighted  thing, 
Not  a  bird  of  joy  !«  on  the  wing.' 

XT. 

'  No  beam  of  Hope  illumes 

The  darkly-frowning  sky ; 

In  pale  and  frozen  tombs 

Th^  shapes  of  Beauty  lie ; 

And  founts,  where  Pleasure  quaffed  of  yore, 

Congealed  to  marble,  flow  no  more.' 

w.  H.  o.  B. 

vou  xzrvn.  11 
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ar  KtVA  MOHBaaraxso. 


TBt  aky  is  robed  Id  threatening  doailB, 
Torn  flrom  the  Tempeet*t  wlngt 

That  fhnn  his  daric  mysterious  csTes 
With  sadden  shriek  doth  spring ; 

And  earth  is  qnlTering  fearAuljr 
As  t  were  a  liring  thing. 


XI. 


Yet,  wrapped  in  gentle  dreams,  still  lie 

The  TiOagers  in  sleep, 
Save  one,  a  lone  and  wearr  man, 

Who  wakes  to  moan  and  weep, 
And  toss  apon  his  fererish  oooen 

Like  hark  on  billowy  deep. 


III. 


And  as  the  lightning's  glsre  iDumes 

That  h<rilow  eye  and  cheek. 
And  booms  the  heaTy  thunder  round, 

There  cranes  a  quidc  wQd  shriek, 
As  if  the  torn  and  tcwtored  heart 

Its  agony  most  speak. 

XT. 

Deep  lines  hsTO  seamed  that  lofty  brow, 
As  streams  the  mountain  Bide ; 

The  palnlVil  compress  of  that  Up 
Tells  that  he  fUn  would  hide 

The  grief  that  gushes  strong  snd  fleroe, 
As  the  torrent's  rushing  tide. 


Tet  shrieks  the  tempest  loud  and  dread, 

And  at  eaoh  new  alarm 
The  mighty  warriora  of  the  wood 

Fight  boldl/  with  the  storm ; 
And  still  ss  gbams  the  lightning's  flash, 

Is  seen  that  restless  ft»rm ; 

▼X. 

Brmving  the  tempest's  direst  wnth 

As  wOdly  on  he  sped : 
Mad  rushing  winds  and  roaring  wavea 

Gen  wake  in  him  no  dread. 
And  not  with  terror  pales  his  cheek. 

Or  droops  his  weary  head. 

▼IX. 

But  hark  t  the  thunder's  distant  tread 

Proclaims  his  sure  defeat. 
And  baffled  in  their  fturious  might 

The  tempest  winds  retreat : 
WhUe  Joyous  notes  of  victory 

From  hill  and^  valley  meet 

▼IX  I. 

Now  bright  through  parting  clouds  q>pear 
Soft  gleams  of  star^emmed  blue ; 

But  oh,  that  fearful  agony 
Breaks  wildly  forth  anew : 

Btni  it,  O  God  I  for  thou  canst  stUl 
The  human  tempest  too. 


XX. 

Is  it  that  flres  of  dark  remorse 
Have  scathed  that  anguished  heart  t 

At  spectres  of  the  guilty  past 
Oometh  that  strange,  fleroe  startt 

Do  fearftd  visions  to  that  brow 
Its  ghastly  hue  impsrt  ? 


The  soul  may  writhe  in  agony 

Both  terrible  and  strong, 
And,  siridcen,  sad  and  deocdate, 

May  suffer  deep  and  long. 
And  yet  upon  its  tablets  wear 

No  trace  of  guilt  or  wrong. 

ZX. 

There  is  a  woe  whoee  hidden  depths 

May  never  be  revealed. 
That  floweth  slowly,  steadily. 

Its  bitter  (bunt  concealed. 
Until  the  weary  one  to  death 

His  Joyless  life  shaU  yiekL 

XXX. 

There  is  a  grief  whoee  secret  power 

The  proudest  soul  can  shake. 
And  with  its  dread  and  withering  blight 

Bloom  Arom  the  spirit  take. 
Rusting  with  its  corroding  tooth 

The  heart  it  cannot  break. 

XXXI. 

But  now  the  brightly-purpled  east 

A  smile  of  beauty  wean ; 
And  springing  fh>m  his  ocean-bed. 

The  glorious  son  wpesrs, 
To  Uss  flrom  Natusk's  fteshened  Hmc 

Her  pure  and  ftagrant  tears. 

XXV. 

On  every  branch  the  gossamor 
Extends  its  pearKdecked  wreath ; 

And,  ftmuffht  Rom  wakening  flow'rets,  comes 
The  zephyr's  incense-breath ; 

Gently  it  stoops,  and  softly  neets 
The  marlile  brow  of  Death. 

XV. 

For  on  a  green  and  mosi^  mound 

Beneath  a  cedar's  shade. 
Sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreams, 

That  stricken  one  wss  laid, 
fierene  as  when  the  rosy  Usht 

Of  childhood  o'er  him  pwyed : 

XVI. 

His  thin  Ups  wreathed  in  smiles  thai  teU 

Rest  to  his  soul  is  given  ; 
His  hands  clssped  o'er  the  pulseless  breast, 

Where  grief's  dark  storms  had  striven  . 
But  oh,  the  cause  of  that  deep  woe 

Is  known  alone  to  Hiavbr. 
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As  I  bellev*  the  meriti  and  memoiy  of  saeh  a  ponon  ought  to  be  thankftUlj  neoided,  I  iball 
hr  a  word  of  defeaee  to  the  eonaideratlon  ijS  every  reader,  apart  and  bvt  a  part  of  that  Just 

oommeiMlatioii  whleh  might  be  from  thenoe  enlargedf  and  •hall  then  leare  It  to  hia  jndginenl 

whether  mj  error  be  an  ezoen  or  defect  of  commendation. — Waltok. 

It  argues  a  deal  of  magnanimitj  for  a  whole  ooromunity  to  join  in  the 
fxj  of  ^mod  dag"*  when  an  animal  has  been  unjustly  accused.  It  is  as 
much  as  his  life  is  worth  to  be  abroad,  and  far  easier  for  every  man  to 
fetch  him  a  sealous  kick  in  passing,  or  hit  him  with  sticks,  stones,  brick- 
bats, and  billets  of  wood,  than  stop  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any 
'soundness  in  his  bones.'  When  the  hue-and-cry  is  once  raised,  he  is  not 
much  better  than  a  *  dead  lion.'  This  may  be  defensible  poUcy  during 
the  summer  solstice,  when  unmuzzled  animalB  ought  to  conduct  themselves 
with  much  modesty,  and  restrict  their  walks  to  the  limits,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely abominable  to  treat  an  honest,  praiseworthy  man '  like  a  dog.'  Yet 
so  it  is;  and  it  reveals  the  least  amiable  trait  in  human  nature,  that  the 
majority  are  ever  ready  to  snatch  up  an  evil  report  and  divulge  it  eagerly. 
Some  carry  their  fondness  for  defiimation  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  are  no 
better  than  hyenas,  and  rake  up  the  dust  of  an  unimpeachable  man,  or 
hmit  the  records  in  hopes  to  give  the  lie  to  his  tomb-stone.  A  hundred 
years  are  not  suflScient  to  have  allayed  his  dust,  or  to  have  confirmed  his 
greatness.  But  it  is  at  least  virtuous  to  join  in  the  popular  cry,  and  when 
the  ultimate  tribunal  of  public  opinion  has  once  passed  upon  a  man  un- 
justly, it  IB  as  hard  for  him  to  retrieve  his  own  as  for  the  poor,  melan- 
dioly  Magdalen.  He  goes  down  to  posterity  with  contempt.  '  The  evil 
whidi  men  do  lives  after  them ;  the  ^ooc^  is  oil  interred  with  their  bones.' 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  to  plead  for  James  Boswell,  the  biographer ; 
to  snatch  his  memory  from  the  mngs  of  sarcasm,  or  the  carpings  of  the 
critic  ?  -The  idea  certainly  has  entered  into  the  brain  of  no  one,  or  we 
ahonld  not  venture,  so  ill-prepared,  to  stand  up  his  humble  defender.  In- 
offensive man  that  he  was,  will  the  peltings  of  Uie  pitiless  storm  never  cease 
to  beat  upon  his  house,  or  his  name  to  be  a  proverb  ?  For  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  assailed  with  every  term  of  ignominy  or  reproach  by  th^ 
whole  literary  world,  down  to  the  paltriest  scribe :  a  poltroon ;  a  syco- 
phant; a  canister  at  the  heels  of  greatness;  a  jackal  leading  ferth 
tiie  great  lion.  'Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart — seel  they  bark  at 
him/  The  phenomenon  of  his  case  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  world 
of  letters.  How  strange  is  it  to  have  acauired  such  a  Janus-faced,  double 
reputation,  looking  one  way  on  the  gratitude  of  admirers,  in  another  on 
the  out-pointed  fingers  of  scorn !  Shame  and  honor,  fame  and  infamy, 
praise  and  obloquy,  never  formed  such  a  twin-alliance  before ;  nor  did  an 
mfallible  criticism  ever  assume  so  compound  an  expression  of  &ce,  or  con- 
tradict itself  flatly  in  the  same  breath.  Neither  was  reason,  which  presumes 
to  sit  upon  his  case,  ever  so  unrtammable.  To  praise  a  man  for  his  works* 
Bake,  and  then  with  outrageous  aeal  cry  out  that  those  very  works  con- 
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demn  him ;  to  flatter  the  cdcI,  but  to  despise  the  means ;  to  execrate  for 
doing,  yet  by  no  means  to  have  the  work  undone ;  to  separate  the  artist 
from  the  immortal  chtf-^ceuvrt  of  art,  and  consign  them  to  different  im- 
mortalities, what  is  it  but  to  thunder  out  the  contradictory  anathema:  'O 
villain,  thou  shalt  be  condemned  to  everlasting  redemption  for  this  { ' 

Of  all  critics  Macaulay  knows  how  with  the  severest  hand  to  reveal  the 
anatomy  of  character.  Yet,  subjected  to  a  mode  of  writing  and  analj^ 
like  his,  there  is  no  man  of  weak  points  who  might  not  be  made  to  ap* 
pear  utterly  contemptible.  To  bring  together  the  incongruities,  somewhat 
fiparse  when  scattered  through  a  long  stretch  of  life-time,  and  concentre 
them  upon  a  single  page,  sparkling  with  point  and  antithesis,  arranged 
with  a  nice  art  to  illustrate  the  most  forcible  figures  of  rhetoric,  is  a  mer* 
dless  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  though  it  may  give  compactness, 
strength  and  splendor  to  the  essay.  There  may  be  an  antithesis  of  words  for 
which  the  common  observer  might  not  have  noticed  any  corresponding 
antithesis  of  actions.  Foibles,  separated  £ar  from  one  another  in  point  of 
time,  and  forgotten  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  them,  may  be 
classified  in  ascending  degrees  of  folly,  until  they  have  reached  a  terrible 
climax  on  paper.  That  which  is  very  nice  in  fact  may  be  rendered 
very  disgusting  in  description ;  and  most  men  of  healthy  morals  would 
'  suffer  some,'  after  their  character  had  been  exposed  on  a  pwUmxuriem 
examination.  There  is  indeed  no  gainsajring  the  conclusions  Arrived  at,  and 
the  truth  of  the  admirable  analysis,  but  society  can  not  look  on  every  phase 
at  once,  and  many  men  who  have  passed  tolerably  well  with  the  crowd, 
may  be  thus  crucified  on  sharp  points,  and  made  the  victims  of  a  stvle  of 
writing.  Thus  Boswell  is  condemned  to  unenviable  fame  for  his  achieve- 
ment in  literature;  and  Horace  Walpole,  in  spite  of  his  studies,  wit, 
vivacity  and  original  turn ;  his  eminent  appreciation  of  art,  and  collee- 
tions  in  vertu  ;  out  of  that  very  budget  of  letters  which  confirms  his  rep- 
utation, and  makes  his  genius  shine  out,  as  well  as  filb  up  a  chasm  in 
history,  is  proved  to  be  the  most  frivolous  man  of  any  age  or  country. 
Yet  it  is  not  more  certain  that  one  was  the  most  eminent  in  bio^aphy, 
and  the  other  in  letter-writing,  than  that  Macaulay  himself  is  the  most 
admirable  of  critics. 

What  we  propose  is,  to  set  down  something  in  extenuation  ;  to  throw  a 
httle  more  weight  into  the  scale  of  '  good  works,'  and  to  show  that  the 
world  has  judged  too  harshly  of  James  Boswell.  But  if  it  should  be  said 
that  there  is  Httle  ground  of  dispute,  and  that  public  opinion,  when 
settled  down,  is  infallible,  we  reply,  that  our  age  is  not  so  Car  remote  from 
his  tjiat  it  should  have  passed  upon  him  its  last  judgment  It  is  not  too 
late  that  a  wrong  decision  should  be  revised  or  rescinded;  although  the 
case  must  soon  reach  the  last  court  for  the  correction  of  errors.  It  is  not 
too  late  while  the  great  man  yet  speaks  dogmatically,  (and  the  echo  of 
his  voice  never  dies,)  while  commentators  yet  add  to  the  mass  of  testimony, 
and  these  are  in  turn  commented  on,  and  lastly  an  intolerable  sharpness 
of  rebuke  is  administered  to  Croker^s  BosweWs  Johnson.  Subjudice  lis 
est  We  presume  that  no  very  grave  misdemeanors  will  be  imputed  to 
the  man  as  the  reason  for  which  he  has  been  hunted  down  from  age  to 
age,  and  every  rising  generation  taught  to  scorn  tHeir  benefactor*  It  is 
not  that  he  was  a  very  strange  man,  certainly,  with  peculiar  instincts  which 
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led  liim  into  eooentric  modes  of  action,  (for  what  man  hte  not  bis  weak- 
ness!) that  he  onoe  walked  among  the  crowds  on  some  ga]a-day,  wearing 
ft  placard  upon  his  hat  with  the  inscription  *  Cornea  Boswdlj  or  that  once, 
b^ng  in  wine,  he  behaved  unseemly  in  the  rigid  presence  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  To  these  vanities,  light  as  air  in  comparison,  he  might  have  added 
weightier  feulta,  and  the  British  public  would  never  have  exacted  such  a 
penalty.  Greater  men  haye  acted  woise  and  &red  better.  One  may  be 
guilty  of  all  manner  of  treason  against  society,  and  go  at  laige,  but  who 
will  forgive  him  for  being  a  servile,  fawning  sycophant?  Well,  suppose 
the  biographer  to  have  done  all  that  is  alleged  against  him ;  to  have 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  great  man ;  to  have  watched  him'in  his  out-goings 
and  his  in-comings ;  to  have  hung  upon  his  hps,  and  treasured  up  his  phi- 
losophy; to  have  suffered  meekly  his  rebukes,  and  sought  his  approval 
with  smiles  bordering  on  adulation;  was  th«!e  nothing  pardonable  in 
this  ?  Was  there  no  good  trait  concealed  beneath  the  garb  of  humility  ? 
Had  he  done  all  this  in  presence  of  mere  earthly  greatness;  had  he  hum- 
bled himself  before  the  insignia  of  royal  power,  thoLt  might  be  deserving 
of  scorn ;  but  to  pay  unwonted  homage  to  the  attributes  of  immortal 
Mind — to  sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel — this  is  the  best  kind  of  syoo- 
dbancy,and  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  dull,  the  ignorant,  or  the  unreflecting. 
The  public  are  every  day  guilty  of  worse  weaknesses,  when  they  are  carried 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  extravagance ;  when  they  crown  their  fevorites 
with  roses,  and  drag  them  in  triumphal  chariots.  Consistency  is  a  jewel. 
What !  may  one  almost  worship  the  mere  form  of  external  beauty  with- 
out censure,  and  be  scorned  for  doing  homage  to  the  might  of  Intellect  f 
Between  the  two,  what  comparison  is  there  with  regard  to  worthiness  ? 
The  one  temporal — the  other  eternal;  the  one  apt  to  be  a  counterfeit 
presentment,  at  the  best  a  mere  symbol — the  other,  the  thing  itself  which 
the  first  signifies.  What  are  the  best  endowments  of  Venus;  the  most 
charmifig  grace  ever  imagined ;  the  loveliest  smiles  ever  lighted  ?  These 
must  wax  old,  or  be  changed  to  a  hideous  aspect,  but  that  shall 

*flonrith  In  immortal  youth, 
Unhmt  amid  the  war  of  alementa.' 

So  far  from  deserving  censure,  we  should  judge  the  biographer  to  be 
worthy  of  all  pfaise  for  his  conduct,  and  so  far  elevated  above  his  de- 
tractors as  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  farther  in  the  adoration  of  genius. 
The  charge  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  disciple,  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  such.  But  examine  it 
seriously,  and  the  accusation  usually  made  against  him  falls  to  the  gi'ound. 
A  sycophant  is  a  parasite,  and  a  parasite  is  one  who  courts  tho  tables  of 
the  rich,  and  earns  a  welcome  by  flattery.  It  is  not  the  mere  act  of 
prostration  or  outward  humility  which  is  sufficient  to  make  up  the  charac- 
ter. The  meaning  of  the  word  involves  a  base  or  unworthy  motive,  as 
when  one  crouches  and  fawns  like  a  dog,  through  fear  of  chastisement,  or 
plays  a  semie  part  to  accomplish  an  unworthy  end.  The  application  can 
not  be  made  to  Boswell,  because  the  bad  motive  is  entirely  wanting.  Had 
he  been  so  contemptible  as  is  alleged,  the  great  man  who  was  above  de- 
edt,  and  not  wanting  in  bluntness,  would  have  found  him  intolerable,  and 
thrust  him  out  of  his  presence. 

It  ifl  an  indirect  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  lexicographer  to  cherish 
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the  idea  that  htf  would  harbor  in  his  path  a  blockhead  or  a  flatterer,  or  to 
warp  into  an  expression  of  contempt  the  jocular  remarks  which  he  might 
have  applied  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  friend.  The  attack  loses  all  its 
specionsness,  as  the  object  of  Boswell  is  well  known ;  which  was,  to  writd 
the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  illustrious  author  knew  and  encouraged  the 
design.  The  perpetual  attendance,  and  attitude  of  listening,  so  offensive 
in  appearance,  were  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  phm.  If  a  peraon 
were  preparing  to  write  a  history,  and  his  researches  were  to-  be  diligent 
and  of  any  value,  would  he  not  push  them  into  every  quarter  where 
information  could  be  obtained ;  into  the  most  unexplored  recesses  of  the 
Hbrary;  into  the  most  antique  books  which  time  had  spared,  as  well 
as*  by  personal  inquiry  to  a  degree  of  obtrusiveness  which  only  the 
cause  justified  ?  And  how  then  may  one  prepare  himself  to  write  bu^^phy 
when  the  subject  Ml  lives  ?  There  is  but  one  resort,  but  one  fountain 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  wishes  to  acquire,  and  if  he  seeks  it  constantlr 
is  (here  any  thmg  mean  in  this  ?  We  know  well  enough  that  such  n 
not  the  usual  course  adopted.  Death  Is  suffered  first  to  reach  his '  shining 
mark,'  and  then  the  biograd^er  begins  a  vain  search  to  discover  that 
which  is  irretrievably  lost  The  record  is  professedly  inaccurate ;  he  can 
but  present  the  remaifu  of  great  men — the  poor  fi-agments  saved  out  of 
the  rich  matiriel  of  their  lives.  It  ^pearo  that  there  is  great  credit  to  be 
bestowed  on  diligent  research  to  recover  some  worm-eaten  memento,  and 
only  contempt  on  the  parsimonious  care  which  would  prevent  it  fr(»n 
being  lost  There  is  great  rejoicing  over  some  stray  foci,  but  a  very  cold 
reception  for  the  ^  ninety  and  nine,  which  went  not  astray.'  How  many 
gems  and  jewels  are  buried  up  in  darkness,  which  ouefat  to  sparkle  glori- 
ously in  the  light!  How  many  pure  and  beautafiu  things  are  lost  to 
literature,  which  must  have  been  beyond  all  price,  since  their  very  frag- 
ments are  ;tpvofMdfipa  ;tpv0ov — more  golden  than  gold !  Hence  works 
which  are  called  '  Lives '  are  for  the  most  part  failures,  and  white  there 
are  many  admirable  historians  there  is  but  one  biographer.  Indeed  the 
requisites  for  the  latter  are  so  different,  and  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  to  be 
despaired  of  whether  any  greater  perfection  will  be  arrived  at  in  this  de- 
partment. Public  acts  make  up  history,  and  are  no  sooner  developed 
than  they  find  their  safe  and  enduring  place  in  the  nation's  ardiives.  Out 
of  sudi  a  mass,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  not  more  to  select  and 
arrange,  than  to  reduce  to  philosophical  principles ;  but  it  is  different  with 
the  biographer,  where  the  map  extendeth  not  over  the  range  of  many 
centuries,  but  ihe  short  space  of-one  man's  life.  It  is  the  part  of  the  first 
to  deduce  the  proper  lessons,  to  condense,  to  arrange:  the  narrative  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  events,  as  the  Veni,  vidt,  vici  of  Caesar  to  the 
battle.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  other  not  to  philosophize,  but  to  collect  and 
record,  it  matters  not  how  much,  whatever  will  serve  to  lay  open  the 
character  of  the  subject.  One  looks  on  as  from  a  high  point  over  the  im- 
mense field,  and  leaps  from  promontory  to  sun-lit  promontory ;  the  other 
conducts  you  over  a  circumscribed  place  in  thecoinmunion  of  a  spirit,  into 
the  bowers  of  the  garden,  or  the  alcove  of  the  library,  as  with  Cowper  at 
Chertsey,  or  Pope  at  the  shades  of  Twickenham.  .  The  one  is  read  with  the 
cold  eye  of  philosophy,  which  never  shrinks  aghast  fiK)m  the  bloodiest 
battles ;  the  other  with  the  warmth  of  regard  and  human  sympathy.  The 
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one  n  but  a  game,  rendered  amusing  bj  the  adroit  playen ;  the  other 
illnstrateB  a  sooal  existence,  introduoes  you  to  the  fire-side,  where  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  cluster,  and  into  the  circles  of  MendB  where  wit, 
genius,  and  eloquence  flow  unconstrained.  Who  is  able  to  perform  the 
uKtter  office  properly,  unless  it  be  some  friend  who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother  ?  The  great  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  province  fiills  &r  below  his  de- 
spised contemporary.  The '  Lives  of  the  Poets,' though  admirable,  can  not 
pretend  to  do  this,  and  are  tinctured  in  many  cases  by  the  strong  prejudice 
of  the  writer,  and  chareed  with  injustice.  The  art  of  bi<^raphy  consists 
in  letting  the  subject  iOustrate  his  own  history  or  character.  JPlutarch's 
lives  are  rather  mstory,  or  parts  of  History.  They  are  written'  centuries 
after  many  of  the  characters  ceased  to  exist,  and  some  are  thrown  as  fan 
back  as  the  heroic  ages,  and  have  to  do  with  as  veritable  personages  as 
Blue  Beard,  or  Jack  Sie  Giant  KiUer.  ' 

Tlie  Inographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  accomplishing  his  work  after  such  a 
plan,  has  conferred  on  the  author  a  kind  of  immortality  independent  of 
the  posthumous  feme  which  folltws  great  men,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  conferred  by  his  works  alone,  dthough  these  retain  their  rank 
amonff  the  English  classics.  The  stately  periods,  such  as  that  with  which 
Rasseuis  sets  out,  all  weighed  in  the  bsJance,  and  to  be  pronounced  with 
grand. intonation;  the  sesquipedalian  words  of  the  Rambler;  the  pomp 
of  style  so  characteristic  of  the  man ;  these  have  given  way  to  purer  taste, 
and  to  the  chaster  graces  of  the  Saxon.  The  public  taste  has  completely 
shifted  since  the  days  of  the  essayists.  New  schools  have  arisen,  and 
thrust  out  the  old  disdples,  who^  if  they  are  not  forgotten,  are  hastily 
passed  by  the  crowd,  in  their  desire  for  fresher  novelty.  In  poetry,  the 
cumbersome  books  of  the  Epic  are  thrown  aside  for  ih»  livelier  cantos  of 
Don  Juan ;  and  now  none  reads,  for  nobody  writes,  an  epic  poem.  It  is 
'all  the  same  in  prose.'  The  newspaper  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
essay,  and  a  more  exciting  romance  supplies  the  place  of  Richaidson's 
novel  The  taste  for  reading  has  become  too  prevalent  and  too  ravenous, 
either  too  utilitarian  or  too  spoiled  by  excessive  stimulus,  to  draw  from 
the  *•  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled.'  The  ancient  public  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  in  many  respects  a  prototvpe  of  the  capridousness  of  ours. 
T»  vioi  Xeyt'Ta^ — ^Is  there  any  news  {  Who  turns  to  refresh  himself  with 
the  speculations  of  Addison,  when  every  newspaper  will  furnish  him  with 
more  exhilarating  themes ;  or  examines  the  gentle  limning  in  the  portrait- 
ure of  Sir  B<^r  de  Coverley  ?  Who  r^ads  (except  the  scholar)  Sir 
Charles  Gran<&on,  or  Clarissa  Harlowe,  when  any  modem  novel  will 
afibrd  more  blood-thirsty  heroes  and  melo-dramatic  heroines  ?  Even  the 
Great  Unknown  is  thrust  aside ;  and  where  hundreds  read  Scott,  thou- 
sands are  at  this  moment  delighted  with  the  history  of  'David  Copper- 
field,'  and  the  happy  destinies  of  the  gentle  Agnes. 

Thus,  by  the  inevitable  law  of  change,  the  most  fer-spread  reputations 
must  in  time  become  abbreviated,  or  fede  from  their  original  brightness, 
while  the  waters  of  foi*getfnlness  gather  around  and  threaten  to  engulf 
the  most  imperishable  works.  After  all,  what  do  we  know  even  of  those 
whose  reputation  is  freshest  {  When  the  best  biographers  have  collected 
all  their  fects,  and  all  the  materials  they  can  muster,  what  a  poor,  vague, 
unsobstantial  idea  do  they  present  of  the  persons  they  conunemorate  1 
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Even  with  the  aid  of  a  correct  likeness  affixed,  do  we  fail  to  embody  the 
character  which  they  set  forth,  and  illustrate  so  many  traits.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  many  fiaets  concerning  them;  that  Pope  was  irascible, 
Cowper  melancholy,  and  Goldsmith  a  spendthrift ;  but  do  we  see  them,  as 
it  were,  &oe  to  fiice,  or  grasp  them  as  with  the  hand  of  friendship  ?  The 
written  works  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  emanations  of  a  great  mind ;  of 
the  sparks  and  sdntillation  which  attrition  kindles.  There  is  the  flash  of  wit, 
so  sudden  and  so  subtle  in  its  elements  that  its  very  nature  is  to  evanesce ; 
the  apt  thought,  which  must  not  be  changed  in  its  apt  expression;  the 
spontaneous  eloquence  which  gathers  its  passion  from  the  passing  object, 
from  the  thunder-cloud  which  breaks  that  instant  over-head,  from  the  sun- 
shine  which  bursts  suddenly  on  the  valley,  from  the  voice  of  a  small  bird, 
or  the  expanding  beauties  of  a  flower  ;  there  are  the  gorgeous  visions 
pjfinted  by  a  single  dash  of  description — the  inspiration  enkindled  in  a 
moment,  but  which  vanishes  like  the  early  cloud,  or  like  the  morning  dew. 
Who  is  there  that  can  watch  a  man  so  closely  as  to  lose  nothing  of  the 
divine  essence  of  genius  which  is  continually  escaping  as  a  candescent  body 
throws  off  its  particles  of  light  ? '  There  is  only  one  instance  in  whuh  this 
has  been  in  any  degree  accomplished,  and  that  by  one  who  has  ever  since 
received  for  his  pains  the  ingratitude  of  the  Republic  of  Letters;  an 
ingratitude  more  obdurate  than  that  of  the  Athenians  which  sometimes 
relented,  and  although  it  banished  first,  or  condemned  to  death,  yet  after- 
ward shed  tears,  and  erected  statues.  We  repeat,  that  no  man  ever  en- 
joyed the  same  kind  of  immortality  as  the  despised  Boswell  has  conferred 
on  his  subject.  The  laurels  are  fresh  and  green  as  yesterday;  they  will 
be  a  century  hence  as  green  as  they  are  to-day.  He  has  had  justice  done 
to  him  at  the  expense  of  vast  injustice  to  another ;  he  has  been  grouped 
with  his  distinguished  compeers  in  a  manner  so  natural,  so  life-like,  upon 
the  canvas,  that  posterity  extol  the  picture  with  the  highest  words  of 
criticism,  yet  in  the  same  breath  with  Uie  most  malignant  abuse  revile  the 
punter.  The  great  author  and  lexicographer  is  embalmed  to  all  ages. 
After  he  emerged  from  Bolt  Court,  and  his  palmiest  glory  began,  it  is  to  all 
the  world  as  though  he  had  never  died.  But  he  is  before  us,  not  wrapped 
in  swathings,  or  ^yptian  balsams ;  not  in  a  resemblance  which  does  not 
speak,  or  in  the  statue  which  can  not  give  from  its  dead  eyes  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul.  He  lives' —  he  moves :  we  behold  him  in  his  grotesquest 
attitudes  as  vividly  as  if  he  were  now  present ;  we  listen  to  the  ipsissima 
verboy  the  sharp  reply  and  rejoinder  which  wound  up  the  case  at  issue,  as 
though  his  lips  moved.  The  guests  arrive,  the  conversation  is  enkindled ; 
Burke,  Fox,  Goldsmith,  and  Sir  Joshua. Reynolds  are  at  the  board.  We 
have  the  soul  of  every  banquet — the  very  essence  of  wit  which  flashed 
among  that  brilliant  throng.  The  grave  has  long  closed  over  the  mortal 
part  of  each ;  the  club  is  extinct,  but  the  spirit  of  all  is  preserved.  Who 
has  wrought  out  this  wonderful  achievement  ?  It  is  time  that  an  end  were 
put  to  looking  the  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  If  there  is  no  gratitude  in  the 
world  of  letters,  let  justice  be  done.  Because  the  biographer  had  his 
faults  and  failings,  of  which  his  own  family  were  ashamed,  is  that  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  maxim,  De  nwrtuii  nil 
nisi  bonum  ?  Does  that  afford  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  more  serious 
calumnies,  and  for  certain  persons  to  show  their  own  smartness  by  at- 
tempting to  exhibit  liis  folly,  and  to  display  at  the  same  time  their  own 
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wit  and  bis  want  of  it  ?  If  he  was  willing  to  render  himself  ridiculous 
to  his  own  age,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  posterity  should  be 
the  last  to  r^ise  indul^nce,  or  to  upbrani  him  with  the  follj.  Those  who 
were  eje-wituesses  to  his  obsequiousness  without  knowing  the  object,  might 
justly  nave  entertained  for  what  had  the  aspect  of  sycophancy  a  feeling  of 
disgust  But  when  the  dient^s  grotesque  and  squalid  garb  has  passed  away 
with  the  actor  from  the  stage,  and  nothing  but  what  is  pleasant  remains ; 
nothing  but  the  great  work  which  cost  him  such  a  sacrifice  of  time,  labor  and 
dignity ;  itis  affectation,  it  is  ingratitude,  to  het^  contempt  upon  his  memory. 
Let  the  truth  be  adhered  to.  A  distinguished  writer  has  pronounced  him 
a  man  of  contemptible  parts  with  the  same  justice  that  he  has  pronounced 
Xenophon  to  be  a  man  of  small  parts  who  wrote  the  Cyropaedia. 

In  almost  the  same  sentence  wherein  he  sets  him  down  the  first  of 
biographers — as  much  ad  Homer  was  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare 
the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  the  first  of  orators — he  declares  him 
to  be  a  man  of  the  feeblest  and  meanest  intellect ;  a  contradiction  which 
be  himself  acknowledges  to  be  strange  in  the  extreme.  Now  the  very 
idea  of  writing  biography  after  such  a  plan  was  on^'noi;  and  originality 
IS  the  highest  mark,  and  involves  the  very  idea  of  genius  :  but  to  assert 
that  he  who  not  onl  v  conceived  the  idea,  but  carried  it  out  successfully, 
was  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  is  absurd,  unjust,  and  contradictory,  and  ought 
to  brand  the  calumniator  with  folly.  It  argues  stiU  greater  rashness  to 
appeal  to  the  book  itself,  after  acknowledging  it  to  be  a  *  very  ffreat  work,'  • 
as  the  ground  and  evidence  of  the  charge.  Certunly,  the  pleasure,  the 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  it  ougHt  to  banish  every  such  reflection 
against  the  author.  One  generation  is  too  apt  to  be  the  mere  echo  of  the 
opinions  of  another — to  suffer  old  errois  to  slumber,  and  unjust  stignoas 
to  remain.  The  white  flag  ought  to  wave  over  the  grave  of  the  innocent, 
although  for  a  century  that  grave  has  been  dishonored.  In  that  singular 
work  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  a  preservataoii  of  the  past  so  remark- 
able, that  we  are  reminded  of  the  chambers  which  have  been  revealed  at 
Herculaneuro  and  Pompeii.  There  the  brush  and  pencil  of  the  artist  are  as 
fresh  as  the  colors  of  yesterday ;  but  desolation  reigns  in  the  solitary  courts : 
the  eloquence  which  prevails  there  is  the  eloquence  of  silence ;  and  only 
imagination  can  re-people  the  deserted  halb  with  the  forms  of  the  departed. 
Time  has  spared ;  the  progress  of  decay  has  been  arrested  :  and  the 
beautiful  tints  remain  fixed  and  vivid  upon  the  walls.  But  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  render  permanent  the  hues  and  coloring  which  genius  casts  over 
its  most  unstudied  thoughts,  which  are  only  intended  to  give  present 
delight,  to  lull  the  flying  pain,  or  charm  the  passing  hour.  Here  is  a 
gallery  presented  to  us,  yet  filled  with  animation ;  voices  echo  in  the 
chambers  which  have  not  been'd(^erted;  the  tapestry  moves;  the  glorious 
society  are  there;  we  enjoy  the  very  soul  of  the  banquet ;  the  hilarious 
company  of  wit,  learning,  and  eloquence.  For  one  who  has  created  this 
strong  iUusion,  or  rather  preserved  a  stronger  reality,  has  no  better  reward 
been  assigned  than  a  fame  equivocal  as  that  which  attaches  to  Erostratus, 
who  set  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  evil  must  one  day 
be  repaired.  So  long  as  that  constellation  is  seen  in  the  literary  heavens, 
so  long  shall  he  who  has  pointed  it  out  to  our  admiration  shine,  it  is 
true,  with  diminished  light  and  with  a  different  glory,  but  no  lees  a  star 
in  the  midst  of  that  splendid  galaxy. 
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THK        HAUNTBD       HKART. 


ar  B.  w.  rAKxsm. 


It  was  a  castie,  old  and  high, 

That  seemed  to  shoulder  up  the  sky, 
And  look  defiaooe  at  the  world  below ; 

And  all  around  and  £ur  away, 

A  lordly  forest  sloping  lay, 
In  leagues  of  under-gloom  and  upperglow. 

It  was  a  youth  of  listless  mood, 
Wlio  met  a  lady  in  the  wood. 

As  he,  an  onward  pilgrim,  wandered  there ; 
To  him  her  beauty  was  so  bright, 
It  filled  the  shade  with  sudden  light, 

And  like  a  burst  of  music  charmed  the  air. 


Without  a  si^  of  fear  or  guile. 
She  cast  at  hmi  a  fflance,  a  smile. 

And  passed ;  he  walked  as  in  a  swoon  of  joy^: 
But  turned,  a  little  farther  on. 
And  lo  1  the  radiant  form  was  gone, 

And  in  tiie  path  he  saw  an  in&nt  b^. 

It  followed  him  with  timid  tread : 

*  Perhaps  the  child  is  hers,'  he  said ; 
Then  took  the  tiny  dimpled  hand:  '  If  not. 

The  lady  I  will  yet  overtake, 
And  for  a  homeless  infant's  sake, 
I  shall  be  loved  of  her,  nor  all  foigot' 

He  found  her.    'T  is  a  lovely  child,' 
She  munnured,  as  again  she  smiled, 
*  And  let  him  come  to  me  when  he  is  erown.' 
Tben  held  him  with  her  fiiwer-tinfl. 
Put  bade  his  ringlets,  kissea  his  ups, 
And  left  the  wanderer  and  the  boy  alone. 

Hie  pilgrim  reached  his  home  at  last, 
And  there  the  infant  grew  so  fast. 
The  weeks  of  growth  were  as  the  growth  of  yean. 

*  Now,  be  you  mortal  child  or  ghost, 
Go,  seek  the  castle,'  said  the  host, 

'  And  tell  the  lady  all  my  love  and  tears.' 

The  stripling  guest  obeyed,  returned : 
'  I  went,' ne  said; '  nor  was  I  spurned; 

Hie  lady  heard  my  simple  story  tnrough. 

She  thought  my  growth  is  wonderful,      ^ 
She  thought  me  good,  nor  very  duU, 

But,  lor  the  rest^  she  has  no  love  for  you.* 
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'  Imp  r  cried  the  Wer,  springing  ap, 
'  Too  slept  with  me,  yon  aharecf  mj  cop^ 
And  pleasant  was  your  diildish  oomjMuij; 

Bat»  *neaUi  your  rosy-fiMed  diiguise 

A  tempter's  dark  ennhantment  lies, 

And  death  at  oooe  the  penalty  shall  be  I' 

• 

His  dagger  soufffat  the  stripling  fair ; 

It  dove  alone  ue  empty  air. 
And  where  the  boy  bad  been,  a  ffiant  stood; 

A  giant  ahadow,  tall  and  gnm. 

That  fiercely  glared  and  leapt  at  him, 
With  flaming  eyes,  that  seemed  to  bora  for  blood. 

(%  I  then,  beneath  the  monster's  touch. 

And  gasping  in  the  stifling  dutch. 
He  felt  his  force  and  oourage  smk  away  : 

He  could  have  met  a  mortal  foe, 

But  vain  the  hope  to  overthrow 
Hie  diadow  in  whose  demon-grasp  he  lay. 

• 

The  giant  rose,  and  sat  aloof: 
'  Beside  your  fire,  beneath  your  roof^* 
He  said,  'and  wheresoever  yon  think  to  go^ 

A  child  no  more,  I  foUow  still. 

To  haunt  your  life,  to  wreak  my  will, 
And  be  the  yision  of  a  voiceless  woe.' 


And,  day  by  day,  a  shape  of  gloom. 
Hie  monster  sat  within  the  room. 

And  watched  its  victim  with  a  dark  delight; 
And  if  he  ceased  to  tdi  and  pray, 
Or  strove  to  drive  the  shape  away, 

It  flew  upon  him  with  a  fiendish  mi^t 

And  if  he  wandered  in  the  wood. 

Or  paced  beside  a  rivet's  flood. 
It  suddenly  appeared  and  seized  him  there, 

As  if  to  cast  him  in  the  stream  ; 

And  if  he  slept,  it  came  — a  dream, 
And  wore  a  thousand  forms  of  mad  despair. 

At  length  the  lover  loved  again. 
And  fi^  the  happy  morning  when 

He  wedded,  never  more  the  shape  was  seen. 
But  only  seemed  to  linger  near. 
And  through  the  cottage-windows  peer, 

Or  moan  like  ^SmA  around  the  home  serene. 


But  when  a  child  of  mortal  race 
Was  bom,  and  with  a  sweeter  grace 

Than  his  the  pilgrim  youth  had  found  before, 
A  wail  as  of  a  fleeting  ghost 
Was  heard,  and  in  the  distance  lost, 

And  sadly  haunting  sounds  returned  no  morel 
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TO    L.  M.    8. 

Perish  thy  thought !    It  doubts  the  faith  of  ooe 

Who  from  first  sight  has  loved  thee  steadfEwtly : 
As  th'  Indian  hunter  watches  still  the  son. 

His  guide,  thine  imlffe  e?er  is  with  me. 
Then  think  not,  if  I  dally  with  the  crowd, 

I  slacken  my  allegiance  unto  thee ; 
Think  not,  if  I  shall  flatter  not  aloud, 

Mj  heart  yearns  aught  the  less  incessantly  ; 
For  I  have  yoked  my  spirit  with  thy  destiny, 
Which  bears  fruition  to  my  hope  or  —  misery. 

PaDL    StOOTOd 

Aftmary  U,  1847. 


THE      REGLITSE 


BT    niLLPH    aBAVrOLV. 


PART  II. 

'RovT  ••  the  dew  from  heaven  deeeends. 
His  gentle  Accent*  fell.'  —  OoLoaiiiTa. 


'Of  the  future,  a  single  span  only  is  left  to  me.    It  is  with  the 

past  that  I  have  to  do.  To  it  alPmy  thoughts  revert;  in  it  all  my  affec- 
tions centre ;  and  the  farther  back  through  the  gathering  mist  of  years  I 
glance,  the  purer  and  hoHer  do  its  reminiscences  become. 

'  My  loye  for  the  past  may  be  an  old  man's  weakness ;  and  probably 
you  will  regard  what  I  am  about  to 'say  as  but  an  evidence  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  my  old  age.  But  I  do  love  to  recall  the  scenes  of  earlier  years, 
and  dwell  in  memory  upon  the  days  of  innocent  and  happy  childhood.  I 
have  even  sometimes  thought,  that  possibly  there  might  be  more  of  true 
philosophy  in  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  than 
modern  theory  is  willing  to  admit.  Else,  why  is  it  that,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  the  mind,  which  in  its  noon-day  vigor  grapples  successfully  with  the 
strongest  of  its  peers,  penetrates  the  intricacies  of  science,  and  unfolds  the 
mysteries  of  creation ;  why  is  it  that  that  mind,  wasting  away  from  year 
to  year  by  a  decay  scarcely  perceptible,  is  finally  lost  in  the  simplicity  of 
second  childhood  f  May  not  the  old  age  of  man  complete  a  cycle,  which^ 
commencing  with  his  birth,  is  terminated  only  by  the  passage  of  his  soul 
into  that  of  the  new-born  infant  ?  This  may  be  an  idle  conjecture,  a  mere 
phantasy  of  the  brain,  if  you  will ;  still  it  ii^  a  pleasant  thought,  and  one 
the  mind  loves  to  dwell  upon. 

'  But  I  Wiis  speaking  of  other  days ;  of  pleasures  that  are  past,  not  gone ; 
for  I  derive  as  much  &ue  enjoyment  from  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  I 
did  when  they  were  passing  fleetly  before  me.  And  I  assure  you,  my 
young  friend,  that  should  a  benignant  PaoyinENCE  lengthen  out  your  days 
as  it  has  mine,  you  will  look  bads  upon  the  present  period  of  your  hfe,  and 
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that  which  has  abeadj  gone  before,  as  the  happiest  of  your  exntenoe.  The 
smiles  of  fortune  in  after  years  can  not  brighten  the  spring-time  of  life.  Ton 
will  excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  seem  to  dwell  too  long  upon  incidents  trivial 
in  themselves ;  but  which,  in  their  influence  upon  my  whole  career,  have 
been  of  momentous  interest  to  me. 

^  You  will  find  my  talk  to  be  somewhat  rambling;  for  I  shall  not  con- 
fine my  narrative  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  my  life  actu- 
ally occurred ;  but  shall  for  the  present  omit  the  less  important  incidents, 
being  desirous  in  the  commencement  to  acquaint  you  with  the  causes 
which  led  me  to  forsake  the  world  and  seek  shelter  in  this  dieerless  spot 

'  Scarcely  fifteen  summers  had  passed  over  my  head  when,  bidding  adien 
to  relatives  and  friends  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  I  came  to  yonder 
city,  at  that  time  a  little  village,  and  ^th  a  heart  burning  with  the  warm 
impulses  and  glorious  aspirations  of  youth,  enrolled  my  name  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  located  there.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  I  felt 
on  leaving  home  for  the  first  time  to  dwell  with  strangers.  Three-score 
of  yeaiB  and  more  have  not  been  sufficient  to  obliterate  from  my  memory 
the  occurrences  of  that  day.  On  that  day  I  saw  for  the  last  time  my  now 
sainted  mother ;  on  that  day  I  impressed  the  last  fond  kiss  upon  the  lips 
of  an  only  sister;  and  on  that  day  I  unconsciously  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  all 
whom  I  had  then  learned  to  love  and  admire ;  to  the  companions  of  my 
in&ncy,  and  of  my  school-boy  days ;  to  all  the  scenes  of  my  early  child- 
hood, and  to  the  places  destined,  alas !  to  know  me  no  more  for  ever. 

^  With  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  I  entered  upon  the  studentV 
life.  A  few  weeks'  absence,  however,  and  the  novelty  of  my  position,  soon 
reconciled  me  to  the  separation  which  at  first  was  so  painful,  and  I  b^an 
to  devote  myself  with  no  little  enthusiasm  to  my  prescribed  studies.  Natu- 
rally fond  ^  books,  I  felt  my  college  exercises  to  be  no  task,  while  my 
recreations  came  to  roe  with  a  deeper  relish  after  the  close  mental  applica- 
tion which  had  preceded  them ;  and  being  of  a  retiring  and  unobtrusive 
disposition,  I  formed  few  intimacies  among  my  fellow-students.  We  were, 
it  is  true,  but  a  littie  band,  my  own  class  numbering  only  fifteen ;  still 
among  that  small  number,  more  than  one  true  heart,  was  to  be  found. 
There  was  one  in  particular  who  is  endeared  to  me  by  a  thousand  recol- 
lections which,  even  at  this  distant  day,  his  virtues  and  devoted  affection 
for  me  are  constanUy  calling  to  remembrance.  For  two  years  we  occu- 
pied together  the  same  r9om,  pursued  the  same  studies,  and  shared  the 
same  pastimes.  Having  never  known  a  brothcr^s  love,  my  heart  became 
knit  to  his  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship.  But  not  by  me  alone  was  he 
thus  beloved.  By  his  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  the  frankness  of  his 
disposition,  he  had  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. To  his  books  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence ;  and 
being  endowed  with  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast,  he  without  difficulty 
reached  and  retained  the  foremost  place  among  us.  With  the  noble  res- 
olution to  please  his  friends,  and  to  fit  himself  for  future  usefulness,  he 
(oiled  hard  by  night  and  by  day.  With  untiring  perseverance  he  crept 
up  the  hill  of  knowledge ;  but  ere  he  could  put  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the 
object  of  his  hopes,  death  rushed  between  I 

^For  several  months  previous  to  this  sad  event,  I  had  observed  the  at- 
tack, and  watched  the  stealthy  progress  of  the  insidious  disease  which  was 
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gnawiiig  at  his  heartrBtringa,  and  oonBumiog  his  life's  blood.  Ahhoogh  a 
native  and  a  resident,  from  birth,  of  the  town,  he  was,  so  fiur  as  the  kind 
oflfiees  of  affectionate  relatives  were  oonoemed,  as  much  a  stranger  in  the 
place  as  I  was.  His  flEtther  and  mother  and  an  only  sister  were  absent  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  impending  &te  of  their  af- 
fectionicte  son  and  beloved  bromer ;  and  upon  me  consequently  devolved 
the  sad  duty  of  ministering  to  his  dyinff  wants.  As  his  strength  gradually 
failed  him,  and  the  color  &ded  from  his  once  ruddy  dieeks,  he  seemed  to 
become  reconciled  to  his  lot ;  and  it  was  only  in  lus  frequent  allusions  to 
his  parents  and  sister,  that  he  betrayed  how  strong  a  hold  life  had  upon 
him. 

*•  At  length,  on  one  bright  morning  in  June,  I  had  raised  his  feeble  head 
from  the  pillow,  that  he  might  once  more  look  through  the  open  window, 
by  the  bed-side,  upon  the  Uooming  roses  and  the  blossoming  fruit-trees, 
and  listen  to  the  melody  of  the  birds,  which  always  sounds  so  sweetly  to 
the  ears  of  the  dying.  I  had  drawn  my  chair  close  to  his  side,  and  sat 
silently  watching  tiie  slow  and  hardly  perceptible  pulsations,  as  I  held  his 
hand  m  mine.  His  look  of  sweet  resignation  betokened  that  all  was  peace 
within.  At  length,  opening  his  calm  and  deeply-expressive  eyes  full  upon 
me,  he  said  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  My  dear  friend,  your  looks  betray  the  anxiety 
you  feel  for  me.  Your  fears  are  correct ;  I  shall  soon  be  gcme.  Perhapa 
this  very  day  is  to  be  my  last  Even  now  I  feel  the  spirit  parting  from  the 
body.  When  my  dear  parents  return,  tell  them  all ;  tell  them  every  thing 
oanceming  my  sickness;  tell  them  that  their  son  died  in  peace;  and — and 
— do  n't  forget  my  beloved  sister !  Be  to  her  what  you  have  been  to  me ; 
be  a  brother  to  her  also ;  oh  I  be  to  her  all  that  you  can  be !'  Exhausted 
by  the  effort,  he  sank  back  again  upon  his  pillow.  Half  an  hour  after  he 
was  no  more  I 

*  We  bore  his  body  to  the  grave.  But  in  the  long  and  solemn  faneral 
procession,  while  here  and  there  the  moistened  dieek  and  sad  look  de- 
noted the  bereaved  friend,  no  careless  or  indifferent  spectator  was  found. 
All  felt  the  common  loss,  and  many  were  the  tears  dropped  upon  our  com- 
rade's grave ;  for  we  had  all  known  him,  all  loved  him,  and  we  all  wept 
for  him.' 


M  A  R  R  I  K  D  . 

Tour  booIs,  like  shadows  on  the  grotmd. 
Which  miDgle  when  the  golden  sun 

Boms  in  mid-heaven,  by  Htmkm's  torch, 
This  day  are  blended  into  one. 

Seraph  of  LovB,  who  lookest  down 
With  tnuisDOTt  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Where  clasped  hands  and  wedded  hearts 
Symbol  the  sum  of  human  bliss : 

Watch  o'er  them  ever;  with  thy  smile 

Banish  all  gloomy  shapes  of  ill : 
So  may  their  latest  days  of  life 
Find  them  thy  iaithml  votaries  stilL 
WMkinftM,  Jan.  8,  1851.  ».  ■  o 
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*T    TMOUIM    KAOKSLrAB. 


MMOKiDn  rehearsed  a  tale  of  arms, 

And  Na80  told  of  curious  metamorphoees; 

Uimiimbered  pens  hare  pctured  woman's  duutne. 
While  cxaxj  Ln  gave  vent  to  rhymes  on  porpoises : 

But  mine  the  glory  to  recount  thy  worth, 
O  crystal  Sfbob  I  that  peep'st  myisibly 
Into  mine  eyes,  and  girst  them  power  to  see 

"What  else  they  had  not  seen  in  heaven  or  earth. 
Thou  seoQod  sight,  that  sham'st  dd  Scotia's  seers  t 

Thou  Tision-giyer  of  the  scenes  that  lie 

B^ond  the  reach  of  unanointed  eye, 
Far,  fsr  away  in  sight-confoundrng  spheres ! 

Thou  scal'st  the  yery  fortress  of  the  stars, 

And  dimb'st  its  gate  for  me,  and  lettest  down  the  bars. 


n. 


Without  thee,  what  were  life  f    A  misty  yision, 

A  murky  mora,  ne'er  breaking  from  its  gloom ; 
A  barren  world,  without  a  field  ely sian — 

A  weary  waste,  with  not  a  flower  in  bloom  I 
When,  in  time  past,  thou  gottest  first  arstnuldle 
This  nose  of  mme,  a  sort  of  nasal  saddle. 

Mine  optics  capered  in  the  field  of  sights 
like  a  youns  horse,  let  loose  among  the  doyer, 
That  kicks  his  heels,  and  flies  the  meadow  oyer, 

And  loudly  whinnies  in  his  fond  delisht : 
Kow,  soberer  grown,  I  sit  like  reyerend  sage 

Beside  the  hearth-stone  while  old  Winter  blows  ; 

I  place  thee  oo  my  patriarchal  nose, 
Ana  grayely  ponder  Wisdom's  pregnant  page. 


nx. 


Art^s  wondrous  world  thou  layest  bare  to  me ; 

Hie  painter's  skill,  the  sculptor's  graceful  line : 

Thou  openest  the  entrance  to  the  mine 
Of  hidden  treasures  of  philosophy ; 
Or,  by  thy  magic  power,  I  plume  the  wing. 

And  fly  to  realms  where  deathless  poeto  dwell : 
I  hear  the  linrs  their  lips  immortal  sing. 

And  list  the  tales  their  tongues  were  wont  to  teU. 
By  Ihee  I  scan  the  'human  Ob^  diyine,' 

The  pleasing  study  Wed  so^lon^  and  well ; 
I  mark  the  graces  that  within  it  shme. 

When  in  Uie  breast  the  deep  emotions  swell, 
Tm  mine  own  heart  impulsiydy  giyes  yent 
To  streams,  of  glachiess  and  a&ction  blent 

PkHaitlpkiat  1851. 
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Talldlah,  and  othsk  Pobni.    By  Hkhkt  R.  Jackson.    Io  one  TohmM:  pp.  S3Sw    BaTUi- 
DAli:  JoBM  M.  CooraK.    New-York:  CoouDoSf  Pearl-etieet. 

We  ahall  demonstrate  to  our  readers  that  the  author  of  this  Uttle  Tolume  is 
a  poet ;  that  he  possesses  the  feeling,  the  refinement,  the  power  of  descriptioD,  the 
lore  of  nature,  and  the  oonmumd  of  mellifluoos  language,  which  entitle  him  to  that 
honored  appellation.  We  met,  many  years  ago,  a  brief  poem  of  this  writer,  which 
had  the  effect  to  attract  our  attention  to  any  piece  bearing  his  name  that  we  after- 
ward encountered.  It  bore  the  simple  title  '  My  Faiher*  and  was  in  the  follow- 
ing '  words  that  bum  :* 


*  As  die  the  enben  on  the  hearth, 

And  o*er  the  floor  the  shadows  lUI, 
And  ereepa  the  chirping  cricket  forth, 

And  ticka  the  death-watch  in  the  wall| , 
I  see  a  Ibrm  in  yonder  chair 

That  grows  tieneath  the  waning  light ; 
There  are  the  wan,  sad  fbaturea— there 

The  pallid  brow  and  IocIbb  of  white. 

*  My  Fathsii  !  when  they  laid  thee  down, 

And  heaped  the  clay  upon  thy  breast, 
And  left  thoe  sleeping  all  alone 

Upon  thy  narrow  couch  of  rest, 
I  luiow  not  why,  I  could  not  weep. 

The  soothing  drops  rtiftased  to  roll, 
And  oh  I  that  grief  Is  wild  and  deep, 

Which  settles  tearleos  on  the  sotu ! 

*  Bat  when  I  saw  thy  vacant  chair, 

Thine  idle  hat  upon  the  wall. 
Thy  book — the  pencilled  passage  where 
Tnine  eye  had  rested  last  of  all : 


The  tree  beneath  whose  fHendly  shade 
Thy  trembling  feet  had  wandered  forth ; 

The  very  prints  those  feet  had  made 
When  but  they  feebly  trod  the  earth  : 

<  And  thought,  while  countless  ages  fled. 

Thy  Tscant  aeat  would  racant stand; 
Unworn  thy  hat,  thy  book  unread, 

Eflkoed  thy  footsteps  fh>m  the  sand ; 
And  widowed  in  this  cheerleas  world 

The  heart  that  gave  its  love  to  thee ; 
Tom  like  the  vine  whose  tendrils  carted 

More  closely  round  the  MUng  tree: 

<  Oh  I  Father !  then  for  her  and  thee 

Gushed  madly  forth  the  scorching  tears ; 
And  oft,  and  long,  and  bitterW, 

Those  tears  have  guahed  In  later  yean; 
For  as  the  world  grows  cold  around. 

And  things  take  on  their  real  hue, 
^  is  sad  to  learn  that  love  is  found 

Alone  above  the  stai*  with  you  I ' 


We  have  not  a  word  to  add  to  this.  If  any  reader  can  peruse  these  lines  with- 
out tears,  he  has  no  feelings  in  common  with  us.  Every  true  &ther  who  reads 
them,  will  join  in  an  aspiration,  honorable  alike  to  affection  and  humanity,  thai 
when  Am  time  shall  come  to  *  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen,'  some  beloved  child 
may  remember  him  in  thoughts  from  the  inner  soul  like  these.  Of  the  longer  poem 
with  which  the  volume  before  us  opens,  we  shall  not  at  present  speak;  fiirther  than 
to  say,  that  it  embodies  the  natural  poetical  reveries  and  reflections  of  a  thoughtful 
mind  and  reverent  heart,  during  a  *  Sabbath  on  the  Mountains^'  in  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  presence  of  the  great  Falls  of  Tallulah.  It  is  to  the  shorter  pieces  that  we 
desire  more  especially  to  caU  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  and  we  proceed  at  onoe 
to  that '  labor  of  love.*    Our  avthor,  it  would  seem,  was  an  officer  in  a  corps  of  the 
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Gaofgia  voltmteeni  in  the  lute  war  with  Mexico ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  '  poured 
oat  his  heart*  in  the  sabjoined  lines  to  *  My  Wife  and  Chiid :  * 


*Thb  tattoo  beats;  the  lights  aro  gone ; 

The  camp  aroimd  in  slamber  lies ; 
The  nigbtt  with  solemo  paee  moves  on, 

The  shadows  thicken  o'er  the  skies ; 
Bnt  sleep  my  waarj  eyes  hath  flown, 

And  tmA,  uneasy  thoughts  srise. 

<I  think  of  thee,  oht  dearest  one  I 

Whose  loTe  mine  early  life  hath  blest ; 

or  thee  and  him,  our  baby  son. 
Who  slumbefi  on  thy  gentle  breast: 

God  of  the  tender,  frail,  and  lone, 
Oh  I  guard  that  Uttle  sleeper's  rest ! 

'And  hoTer,  gently  boTer  near 

To  her  whose  watehAil  eve  is  wet ; 

The  mother>wifB,  the  doubly  dear, 
In  whose  young  heart  have  freshly  met 

Two  streams  of  love  so  deep  and  clear, 
And  cheer  her  drooping  spirits  yet  I 


*  Now,  ss  she  kneels  before  Tbt  throne, 
Oh  I  teach  her,  RuLsa  of  the  skies ! 

That  while,  by  T^t  behest  alone. 
Earth's  mightlestpowers  faU  or  rise. 

No  tear  is  wept  to  Thss  unknown. 
Nor  hair  is  lost,  nor  spsrrow  dies  I 

*That  Tboc  canst  stsy  the  ruthless  hsnd 
or  dark  dlsesse,  and  soothe  its  pain ; 

That  only  by  Tbt  stem  command 
The  battle 's  lost,  the  soldier  'e  slain ; 

That  from  the  distant  sea  or  land 
Thou  bring  'st  the  wanderer  home  sgaia  { 

<  And  when  upon  her  pillow  lone 
Her  tesr-wet  cheek  is  sadly  pressM, 

May  happier  visions  beam  upon 
llie  bright'  nins  currents  of  her  breast; 

Nor  frowning  looa,  nor  angry  tone. 
Disturb  the  sabbath  or  her  rest ! ' 


But  it  was  not  alone  of  his  own  sad  emotions,  nor  of  the  wife  and  child  he  had 
left  behind  him,  that  our  poet  thought  and  wrote.  After  the  battle's  strife  was 
oyer,  he  mused  upon  *  The  Dead  of  the  Georgia  Regiment*  and  gave  to  his  generous 
thoughts  these  touching  words : 


*  WBBas  the  turbid  Rio  Grsnde 

Rushes  swiftly  to  the  bay ; 
Where  the  gray  Sierra  Madre 
Looms  o'er  sunny  Monterey: 

*•  At  Victoria,  at  Tampioo, 

Where  San  Juan's  ramparts  rise  I 
And  where  snow-capped  Oriiaba 
Freezes  In  the  torrid  skies : 

*  Ye  are  slumbering,  jtallant  soldiers  I 
Each  upon  his  couch  of  sand : 

Death  had  tapped  but  once  his  tattoo. 
And  ye  were  a  silent  band. 

*■  Who  is  posting  now  the  watches 

Round  the  still  and  sleeping  camp? 
Who  is  giving  now  the  challenge. 
When  with  dew  the  earth  is  damp? 

*  As  ye  saw  the  torrid  sunset 

On  the  Jsgged  mountain  shine. 
And  retreat  was  beat  at  evening, 
Who  conunanded  then  the  line? 

*  Patriot  soldiers !  gallant  Georgians! 

Who  leads  on  the  column  now, 
As  in  dreams  your  eager  spirits 
Rush  upon  your  country's  roe? 


*  From  your  eyes  do  gushing  tsaislrops 
ouri 

or  his  Georgia  chlMren  speaks  ? 


you     , „ ^ 

Trickle  down  your  sun-burnt  cheeks, 


As  some  feeble,  dying  comrsde 


£ 


*0r  have  dreams  or  home  and  kindred 
From  your  slumbers  quickly  fled, 

As  the  shsggy  woir,  at  midnight, 
Howls  above  your  desert  bed  ? 

*Do  ye  hear  the  raging  northers  I 

Do  they  bresk  your  desp  repose. 
As  they  rush  and  roar  from  mountains 
Covered  with  eternal  snows? 

'Calm  your  slumbers,  dauntless  soldiers! 

Suns  were  hot  an<lC  sands  were  deep, 
Marches  long,  and  knapsacks  heavy. 
When  ye  threw  them  off  to  sleep  I 

'  Deep  your  rest,  ve  gallant  soldiers ! 

Woir  may  howl,  and  savage  yell ; 
Rushing,  rcMring  from  the  mountains. 

Northers  into  rage  may  swell: 

'  Btill  ye  lie,  in  tranquil  slumber, 

Through  the  grave's  protracted  night. 
Waiting  till  God's  own  rtveiUi. 
-    tini  -     ■ 


Beating,  rouse  the  dead  to  light  I 
There  is  a  eomething^  yet  what  it  is  we  can  tearcely  tell,  that  reminds  us,  while 
reading  Mr.  Jackson's  yerse,  of  the  poetry  of  John  Rudolph  Siitermeistkb,  the 
early  companion  and  friend  of  Willis  Gatlord  Clark.  There  is  a  kindred  pa- 
thos, a  kindred  melody,  in  each.  The  lines '  To  the  Wkip-poor-mfl*  are  an  illustra- 
tiooof  this: 


*0b  !  some  preTer  the  mock-bird's  note. 

Or  queenly  nightingale  to  hear. 
Or  lark's  shrill  quaverings,  ss  they  float 

Tpon  the  morning  clear ; 
But  none  to  me  are  halT  so  sweet 
As  thus,  upon  this  mossy  seat. 

To  list  thee,  bird  or  grier ! 
And  dream  or  hopes  ror  ever  fled, 
The  distant  past,  the  silent  dead. 

And  love— the  withered  leaf! 

Tot.  xxzvn. 


*  And  oh!  when  UTe  Is  ended,  here — 

rd  wish  to  lav  me  down  to  sleep. 
Where  rustling  leaves  shall  deck  my  bier,  ^ 

And  eve  her  dew-drops  weep ; 
And  thou  Shalt  keep  thy  vigils  here, 
And  pour  upon  my  spirit's  ear 

Thy  plaintive  dilty  stiU ; 
And  sweet  shall  be  the  melody,  « 
And  sweeter  flir  my  slumbers  be. 

To  hear  thee,  Whlp-poor-wUi!  * 
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We  liko  the  affsctioDate  local  feeling,  tiie  ioyooiEieai^  and  tiie  perfectly  natml 
ardor,  of  oar  author's  tribate  to  the  charms  ana  aaaocktioiiB  of  *  A  O^oryia  MemrtfC 
It  beams  with  light,  like  the  <  broad-backed  hearth'  it  celebrates : 


*  Whbn  the  hoir-flro«t  whitens  o*er  the  plain, . 

And  there  's  ice  in  the  creek  below, 
And  the  fields  are  sMpt  of  the  rustling  grsin, 

And  gone  is  the  cotton^s  snow. 
And  the  Winter's  blast  1b  whistling  pest, 

And  chilly  bright  the  night, 
Oh  I  the  dearest  spot  to  me  on  earth 
Is  a  brosd-backM  Georgia  hearth  I 

An  open  hearth,  a  generous  hearth, 

Where  the  flames  go  crackling  gayly  forth; 

Oh !  the  dearest  spot  to  me  on  earth 

Is  a  brosd-baidcM  Gewgia  hearth  I 

*  Ohoeen  altar  of  the  bountlAi], 

Of  the  genial  and  the  bright! 
All  irott-nbbed  must  the  bosom  be 

Which  expands  not  in  thy  light ! 
As  the  flames  arise  of  the  sacrUloe, 


Of  the  oflbring  flree  on  thee, 
Oh  1  the  brightest  raot  of  afl  the  earth, 
Is  a  broad-backed  Georgia  hearth  t 
An  open  hearth,  etc. 

*  Then  cast  the  plne^not  on  the  Are — 

How  the  blase  my  spirit  glsds! 
And  gather  round,  ye  shouting  boys : 

I  lore  yon  weU,  my  lads ! 
And  let  your  song  be  loud  and  long, 

And  your  laughter  be  as  firee 
As  the  ^orlous  flame  that  blazes  ftnth 
From  our  broad-back'd  Geomla  hearth ! 

Our  open  hearth,  a  generous  hearth, 
Where  the  flames  go  crackling  gayly  forth ; 
Oh  the  desrest  spot  to  me  on  earth 
Is  a  broad-back*d  Georgia  hearth  I 


Mr.  Jackson  does  not  lack  a  certain  dry  yet  trenchant  hmnor,  as  his  *  Sang  of  the 
Bwrefoot'Boy '  sufficiently  evinces ;  yet  he  is  evidently  trammelled  in  this  species  of 
verse.  It  is  only  here  that  the  mechanical  Unue-labor  is  too  apparent  While  the 
general  tone  of  our  author's  poetry  is  grave  and  solemn,  it  is  neither  mawkish  nor 
sad.  We  doubt  not  that  his  own  stanzas,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Why  art  Thou  lU- 
jeetedr  express  his  own  impressions  in  this  regard : 


*  Ip  the  mom  of  lift  wiUi  sorrow 

Gloom  and  tempest  be  o'ercsst, 
Whence  shall  age  its  sunlight  borrow  f 
From  the  future  or  the  past  ? 

*  Lifers  Sahara,  to  the  rover. 

Day  by  day  becomea  more  drear ; 
Sun  and  simoom  burning  over. 
Leave  not  an  olsto  near. 

'■  Then  how  hapless  should  'st  thou,  thirsting. 

Seek  some  fount  once  bubbling  high; 
Feel  thy  boaom  parched  and  bursting, 
Findlts  cooling  waters  dry. 


*  D^  tken  i«  tkf  MfirU  ever. 
Like  tke  AreJb  in  tke  waetey 
Welle  tkat  ehall  deceive  thee  never^ 
Ever  freekemng  to  the  taete  I 

*'  From  Ilfe*s  dusty  struggle  think  not 

Thev  sre  wisest  who  turn  back ; 
BhrinK,  oh !  from  the  contest  shrink  not* 
Onward,  onward  Ilea  thy  track  I         " 

*'  Not  the  sleeper,  not  the  sigher 

Fills  his  demny  on  earw ; 
Let  thy  aim  be  nobler,  higher. 
If  for  suflbrlng,  yet  for  wortn  ! ' 


We  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  natural  and  tender  lines,  written  upon  visiting  a 
deserted  homestead  in  Middle-Georgia : 


*  DssKRTSD  flelds  on  every  side 

Lie  in  the  desert  air ; 
The  storm  has  ploughed  their  ftirrows  wide, 

And  laid  their  bosoms  bare : 
How  atill  the  earth  I  how  sad  the  sky  I 

The  loneliness  how  deep  I 
Exhausted  nature  seems  to  lie 

In  weariness  and  sleep. 

*  Where  now  tbe  flelds  of  yellow  com,  ' 

Of  cotton  anowy  white. 
That  rustled  In  the  breesy  mom, 

Or  kindled  in  the  light? 
Where  now  the  woods  of  oak  and  pine 

That  waved  with  sesrlike  swell  f 
Where  now  the  herds  of  lowing  kine  ? 

The  horn  f— the  tinkling  beU? 


*  Gone  is  the  fondly-nortorsd  grove. 

Gone  are  Its  precious  flowers, 
And  gone  the  curling  vines  that  wove 

Its  branches  into  bowers: 
The  garden  with  its  arbor— gone, 

And  gone  the  (Hrchard  green ; 
A  shattered  chimney  stands  alone. 

Possessor  of  the  scene. 

*•  And  yet  this  spot— I  love  it  weD  I 

Home  of  my  early  years  I 
Thou  'rt  hsllowed  to  me  in  the  spell 

Of  countless  smiles  and  tears: 
The  smiles  have  vanished,  like  the  flowers 

That  bloomed  when  thou  wwt  blessed ; 
The  tears  still  gush,  like  thunder  showen 

That  rend  thy  desert  breast. ' 


Very  admirably  and  artistically  are  brought  in  here  the  accessories  of  the  pic- 
ture; the  'cotton  snowy  white;'  the  woods  'waving  with  sea-like  swell;'  the 
*  shattered  chimney/  illustrates  the  solitude  of  the  scene.  We  conceive  that  we 
have  made  good  the  declaration  with  which  we  commenced  this  notice :  and  we 
very  confidently  and  cheerfully  leave  the  '  case '  with  all  our  readers,  '  irrespect- 
ive of  age,  sex,  or  dime.' 
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Jamaica  w  IttO:  ok,  m  Errccrt  of  Bixtssh  Tbarb  or  Frsidom  ow  a  Blavb  Cotomr. 
lB!j  JoHK  BioBLow.    JxL CUB  Toliime.   New-Tork  vA  London:  Gborob  P.  Pdtiiam. 

SoMKBODT  (we  had  almoet  said  'busy-body*)  took  away  this  Tolume  from  our 
nnetum-table  on  its  first  appearance,  since  which  time  we  have  not  seen  it  until  the 
▼ery  eyening  an  which  we  write.  We  have  perused  it  with  both  profit  and  satiafac- 
tion,  and  have  been  especially  struck  with  the  off-hand  yet  picturesque  and  graphic 
style  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  written  a  history  or  a  geography 
of  Jamaica*  nor  to  present  a  scientific  statement  of  its  resources,  nor  a  mere  book  of 
tmyela.  He  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  picture  of  Jamaica  as  she  is,  not  what 
die  has  been.  We  mu9t  ccHitent  ourselves  with  a  single  extract,  describing  our 
antixn's  entrance  into  the  harbor  and  town  of  Kingston,  and  the  awkwardness  of  the 
negroes  who  'asosted'  at  that  consmnmation: 

'  Wb  wenMHBiMlled  to  flop  at  Port  Royal*  tohave  our  baggaga  Inspeeted  by  the  eoatom^oina 
offlcera,  b^^  going  over  to  Kingston.    Tbe  revenue  oiBcera  were  moatly  colored  people.    1 
bat  oo^hKcf  oarmaa  in  any  of  the  revenue  boats,  and  in  that  one,  the  coxswain  was  a 


When  the  eeremooy  of  inspection  waa  over,  we  re^liflAibnted  oorselves  in  our  boats^  and 
bore  way  for  Kingston,  aboat  six  miles  distant,  on  the  oppoeito  side  of  the  bar.  We  baa  fbnr 
•oloted  oarsmen,  under  the  oonunand  of  Commodore  Brooks  himself,  a  reiy  blaek  man,  with 
very  white  linen,  whose  broad  pennant  of  red,  with  a  white  ball,  swung  at  the  mast-head,  to  in- 
dicate that  be  waa  aoalor  olllcer  of  the  port  He  told  mo  that  he  received  hiscommisBion  fhnn  tbe 
admiral  on  the  station,  and  that  no  other  boatmen  were  at  liberty  to  raise  the  red  flag,  but  him- 
aeK  I  was  amused  sC  the  style  in  which  these  pretensions  were  aaserted,  and  asked  him  what 
he  wooid  do  If  one  wwe  ao  irreverent  as  to  appropriate  his  color.  He  said  he  would  go  and 
paB  it  down,  but  added,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  attempt  sneh  an  outrage.  I  felt  my  capacity 
to  iTaBio  the  dignity  of  our  commander  gradually  expand,  and  when  he  added,  that  he  had 
aararal  other  boids  plying  between  Kingston  and  Port  Royal,  I  wis  awed. 

*  Our  boat  waa  very  well  in  ita  way,  but  the  oars  were  a  novelty.  Thev  eonelstod  of  two  pleoea. 
One  a  km^  wAd  the  entire  Isiwth  of  the  oar,  of  uniform  aize  flrom  end  to  «mI.  Tbe  other  was 
•  boMtt  la  the  shape  of  an  ordmary  oar  Made,  which  waa  q>Uoed  to  the  pole  In  three  places,  with 
aooid  ^and  nothing  dae.'  The  oanmen  stmdE  tike  water  with  the  aide  of  the  blade  to  which  the 
polB  was  attacJMd,  inatead  of  the  smooth  side,  out  of  respect  to  some  principle  of  hydro-dyna> 
Bries  with  whieh  I  was  not  flunUiar.  Instead  of  thole-pina,  they  used  a  rope,  tied  to  the  skle  of 
the  boat,  throogh  which  the  oar  passed,  and  by  which  it  was  detained  near,  if  not  in  ita  plaee^ 
whan  oaed.  Tiw  Oommodoie  d^ended  both  theae  aoveltiea  with  a  force  of  logic  which  required 
BOlhiBg  but  a  stupidity  among  his  hearers,  curreeponding  with  his  ow%  to  render  perfectly  con- 
dastve.  He  waa  about  two  hours  getting  us  over  to  Kingston,  a  dlatance  of  about  ilve  miles. 
Daring  the  voyage  I  had  letsure  to  ctmtemplate  the  striking  scenery  which  bounds  the  city  we 
wera  ttpprooehinr,  in  the  rear.  A  high  range  of  hills,  rising  gradually  to  mountains,  surrounds 
it  on  au  ekles.  Iliese  hills  are  Indented,  apparently,  by  the  centurial  washing  of  running  waters, 
until  they  look  aa  if  some  astringent  had  been  poured  over  them  In  their  days  of  formation,  and 
eomgated  thetr  sorflioe  Into  ite  present  shape.  They  were  green,  and  as  I  aftonrards  discovered 
wese  cultivated  and  inhabited  to  their  very  summits. 

*  Aa  we  approadied  the  ahore,  and  the  vegetation  began  to  reveal  itaelf,  I  realized,  for  the  first 
time,  that  wo  were  within  the  tropics.  We  have  hot  weather  at  the  north,  and  cnstom-hoase 
oAeera  and  negroea — weather  aa  not,  custom-house  officers  as  troublesome,  sad  negroes  aa  black 
aa  any  I  have  yet  encountered ;  but  I  bad  never  before  seen  the  cocoarnut  and  the  plalnUUn  grow- 
falg,  aa  I  did  now.  Here,  In  the  depth  of  winter,  orange-trees  were  dropping  their  fruit,  and  the 
bananas  were  ready  to  be  plucked ;  the  lignum-vltae  tree  waved  its  luxuriant  foliage,  ornamented 
with  a  delicate  blossom  of  surpaaslng  beauty ;  and  in  the  dtotonce,  our  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  waving  saaar4elda  of  the  Caymanoa,  and  on  the  mountaina,  to  the  abandoned  coffeo'eatatea, 
belonging  to  the  bankrupt  Duke  of  Bdcxihobam.  I  was  most  impatient  to  get  on  shore,  that  I 
mif^t  stray  into  the  country  and  stare  tbe  wonders  of  tropical  vegetation  ftdl  in  the  face. 

^Notwitnslanding  mv  impatienoe,  I  waa  compiled  to  submit  to  many  delays.  My  largest 
tfvnk,  which  waa  handled  by  the  coachman  in  New-York  without  difficulty,  engaged  the  devoted 
exertions  of  foor  negroes,  in  the  effort  to  draw  it  from  the  boat,  which  they  eflected  by  inatol- 
msnts,  after  turning  it  over,  aa  they  did  every  article  of  luggage,  several  times,  and  trying  it  In 
varioua  waya  and  Atom  opposite  rioies,  ss  if  to  see  if  they  could  not  in  some  way  get  the  advan- 

^of  it.    Iliey  were  two  hours  in  transporting  our  luggage  ttom  tbe  boate  to  our  lodgings,  not 
a  mile  distant    And  as  the  sun  waa  nearly  vertical  the  whole  time,  their  delays  were  not  a 
little  trying  to  the  best  of  na.' 

Among  other  important  and  interestang  chapters  in  the  volume,  there  is  one  upon 
rJtmatft,  exerdae,  etc,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  by  invalids  who 
visit  the  island  in  searchof  tbe  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  without  which  scarcely 
any  other  blessing  it  a  blesung — Health.  We  again  commend  to  our  readers  the 
woik  before  us,  as  one  alike  pleasant,  instmctive,  and  useful 
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Tbb  North- Amskicam  Rsvikw  for  the  Jaouarj  Quarter.    Bottom:  Chajllbi  O.  Littu  axv 
Jam  11  Brown.   New-Tork :  C.  B.  Frawcu  ahd  Compakt. 

We  like,  we  alwajs  ham  liked,  the  good  old  Bubatanflal  *  North-American  Re- 
view! There  have  been  '  bouts'  between  us,  and  sundiy  '  antagomsms'  developed 
in  our  mutual  pages  ;  but  no  lives  were  lost ;  no  bad  blood  came  of  it  No ;  and 
whenever  we  see  the  tea-colored  cover  of  this  our  national  and  time-honored  Quar- 
terly on  our  'new-publication'  desk,  we  hasten  to  examine  the  dear-printed  pages 
which  they  enclose,  and  seldom  rise  from  the  perusal  thereof  without  feeling  an  ad- 
ditional pride  in  the  better  periodical  literature  of  our  country.  In  the  present 
number  of  the  '  North- American'  there  are  only  seven  artidee  proper,  induding 
however  an  eighth,  containing  three  brief  *  Critical  Notices.'  The  papers  are  unu- 
sually long.  The  first  is  a  review  of  the  prominent  inddents  in  the  life  of  our  late 
lamented  patriot  and  President,  General  Zachaet  Taylor.  It  is  a  very  full  and 
complete  history  of  his  whole  military  career,  and  the  writer's  style  is  <^nicterized 
l>y  great  force  and  perspicuity.  As  a  single  example,  we  present  tHfollowing 
passage,  describing  a  scene  in  l^e  renowned  battle  of  Bnena  Vista.  The  General 
has  for  the  first  time  during  the  day  left  the  elevated  plateau,  fixun  which  he  had 
surveyed  the  bloody  field,  and  is  at  the  pass  of  Angostura,  which  was  so  nobly  de- 
fended by  WASHiNOTOif's  battery,  and  the  infiEmtiy  volunteers  supporting  it : 

'Hk  had  hardly  b^en  there  manv  minates,  and  had  made  only  a  brief  obaerration  upon  its  r»- 
lalion  to  the  enemy*B  batteries  ana  troops  in  front,  when  his  ear  was  atartled  by  a  *  Tery  heavy 
musketry  flre,^  on  the  plateau  he  had  bo  lately  left,  showing  that  the  conflict  had  been  renewed 
there  with  great  Tiolence.  This  renewal,  after  he  had  supposed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
vnoertainties  of  the  day  were  oTor,  and  that  his  positions  were  safe  for  the  night,  fUled  him  with 
perplexity  and  uneasiness.  The  scene  of  thia  unexpected  outbreak,  might  be  a  half  a  mile  or 
more  distant.  General  Taylor,  with  his  staff,  urged  nis  way  back  to  the  slope,  and  up  to  the  pl»> 
teau,  with  all  possible  haste.  The  change  that  had  taken  place  there  during  his  bnef  absenee 
was  appalling.  He  had  left  there  three  reffiments  of  volunteers,  which  bad  proved  them- 
selves thus  far  firm  and  eiflcient  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day,  and,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  streneth  by  those  vicissitudes,  were  yet  still  strong  in  spirit  and  self-oonfldence.  Now, 
when  he  reachedf  the  high  level  of  the  plateau,  he  saw  nothing  butconftialon  and  dismay.  Those 
raglments,  broken  and  flying,  had  not  a  semblance  of  umty  or  strength.  They  met  him  in  rsm- 
naiUa,  and  drifted  rapidly  bv  him  like  fHttmenta  of  a  wreck  before  a  vehement  gale.  Boon  fol- 
lowed such  parts  of  the  light  battery  as  had'not  been  left  in  \h»  enemy's  hands.  These  parts 
were  few  and  (kr  between.  The  pieces  were  gone ;  most  of  the  noble  animals  were  gone,  and 
the  ofllcers,  fUU  of  grief,  with  such  men  as  had  survived,  rallied  around  head-quarten,  then,  for 
a  abort  period,  the  only  thing  stationary  amid  the  sweeping  off  of  all  other  things  before  the 
enemy. 

'  Vnieti  nearty  all  bad-passed  by,  and  the  pursuers  were  pressing  hotly  on  their  traces,  General 
Tatlor  slowly  turned  aoout,  and  somewhat  doggedly  took  the  same  backward  track.  Those 
around  him  followed,  gathering  rather  more  closely  to  his  side.  It  was  the  darkest  moment  of 
the  battle ;  and  when  General  Taylor  turned  his  ihce  from  the  enemy,  it  is  probable  he  deemed 
all  to  be  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  ^oon  after  he  turned,  however,  a  little  light  broke  in  upon  this 
daikneas.  As  he  descended  the  slope,  with  the  defeated  hurrying  before  him,  and  the  victors 
hurrying  behind  him,  he  saw  two  of  the  light  baUerits  nearing  its  base,  and  also  the  volunteer 
foot,  wliich  had  so  manftiUy  stood  its  ground  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  approachlnff 
the  plateau  by  a  shorter  line.  These  batteries  and  this  foot  had  been  liberated  tyom  their  posH 
tions  in  that  ouarter  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  there,  and  were  now  most  opportunelv  hasten- 
ing to  the  main  plateau,  where  thev  saw  a  fearftd  struin^ls  was  going  on.  General  Taylor  knew 
that  the  MissisBippi  resiment  neeaed  no  new  impulse,  no  ftirOier  direction,  and  that  it  would 
soon  be  at  the  rescue ;  he  therefore  looked  only  to  the  batteries.  Meeting  them  at  the  base  of  the 
slope,  he  ordered  them  to  ascend  at  once,  and  open  upon  the  enemy.  The  teams  were  jaded  out, 
there  was  no  infkntry  to  back  the  pieces,  and  there  was  much  probability  that  they  would  go  up 
only  to  swell  the  spoil  of  the  enemv.  They  went  up,  however,  one  after  the  other,  General  Tav- 
LOR  Immediately  behind  them,  with  only  a  squadron  of  dragoons  to  sustain  them.  The  hones  of 
the  batteries  were  urged  to  the  death.  All  was  to  be  risked  where  all  was  In  peril.  CSoming 
rapidly  into  battery  on  the  first  level,  a  quick  flre  was  opened  upon  the  enemy,  tnen  *■  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces.'  At  this  most  unexpected  encounter  of  a  formidable  <»- 
poaition  where  all  opposition  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end,  the  Mexicans  first  slackened  their 
eager  pace,  next  came  to  a  pause,  ana  at  last  turned  and  fled. 

*  Simultaneously  with  thme  onerations  immediately  under  the  eye  of  General  Tatlor,  larger  por- 
tions of  the  routed  regiments  had  fled  down  thegoives  leading  to  the  road  in  front  of  the  pass  at 
Anffostura,  and  soon  presented  themselves  there  in  huddled  masses,  the  enemy's  lancers  in  dose 
ana  murderous  pursuit.  Captain  Wabhimoton  at  once  saw  that,  if  he  permitted  these  maasea 
and  their  pursuerB  to  come  upon  his  battery  without  check,  his  poaition  would  be  overwhelmed^ 
and  he  adopted  the  only  means  likely  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Slightly  elevating  hla 
pieces,  so  as  to  point  above  the  heads  of  Mends,  he  sent  his  shot  into  the  ranks  of  the  mounted 
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Mflodeaaa  berond,  who  were  crowding  densely  onward  after  their  game.  Eaeh  ihot  emptied 
many  a  Mddle  :  and  this  portion  of  the  Tictora  was  alao  first  brou^t  to  a  atand,  and  aoon  after 
aent  precipitately  behind  ndgea  that  masked  it  ttom  our  fire.' 

The  next  daj  Samta  Anna  retreated,  leaving  Qnly  a  wreck  of  his  annj  behind, 
oonosting  of  groups  of  wounded  and  dying,  found  ever  and  anon  in  the  sheltered 
nooks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains.  A  review  of  Watland'b  system  of  College 
Education  in  America  succeeds  the  article  upon  General  Taylor.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  leisure  for  its  perusal  It  is  followed  by  a  paper  upon  the  *  Ten- 
dencies of  Modem  Science,'  which  evinces  deep  thought  and  elaborate  research. 
Justice  is  done,  in  an  ensuing  article,  to  the  poems  and  prose  writings  of  Richard 
Hehbt  Dana,  who  in  these  latter  days  is  acquiring  a  literary  reputation  not  here- 
tofore fully  awarded  to  him.  The  author  of  *  The  Idle  Man '  and  '  The  Buccaniers ' 
will  live  to  see  his  fame  established  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  In  an  article 
upon  Female  Authors^  a  little  wholesome  satire  is  bestowed  upon  Miss  Catharihx 
R  BsKCHEB,  and  much  and  cordial  praise  awarded  to  Miss  Cooper,  and  her  charm- 
ing '  Rural  Hours,'  not  long  since  published  by  Putnam.  Neither  the  *  Law  of  Hom- 
icide,' as  developed  in  the  Webstsr  case,  nor  the  long  paper  entitled  *  German 
Hungarians  against  the  Magyars,'  have  we  ventured  as  yet  to  attack.  An  appre- 
ciative critic,  in  one  of  the  briefer  notices,  awards  deserved  praise  to  the  yery  de- 
yer  ycdume  of  poetry  by  H.  W.  Parker,  of  Auburn,  in  this  State. 


A  Conoua  Ann  Csiticai  LATiH-ENeutB  Lsxicoii :  founded  on  the  Larger  Latifr€ennan  Lezi- 
con  of  Dr.  William  FaauNn :  with  Additions  and  Ciorrections  from  the  Lexicons  of  Gssmkb, 
Facciolati,  Bcbkllkr,  Gkoroks,  etc  By  £.  A.  Axnaaws,  LL  D.  In  one  Tolume :  pp.  1603, 
New-Tork:  Rirpbr  Ain  Brothbrs. 

Ws  have  given  above  in  full  the  title-page  of  a  work  which  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  immense  amount  of  valuable  matter  which  it  contains,  as  for  the  admirable  and 
conyenient  manner  in  which  that  matter  ja  arranged.    *  The  merits  of  this  great 
work  of  Dr.  Frrund,'  remarks  an  able  c4|pmporary, '  are  well  known  to  all  das- 
mcai  scholars.    Its  author  very  successfully  applies  to  Latin  lexicography  the  same 
method  which,  in  the  hands  of  Gesbnius  and  Passow,  has  produced  a  new  era  in 
the  lezioography  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  availed  himself  of  all 
the  improvements  in  classical  philology  within  the  last  fifty  years.    This  work  of 
Mr.  Andrews  is  not  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  Lexicon,  since  that  consists 
of  four  thousand  fiye  hundred  pages,  and  this  of  less  than  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred.   The  editor  has  aimed  to  condense  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Freund  within  the 
convenient  limits  of  asingle  volume,  and  yet  preserve  every  thing  of  real  importance. 
He  has  retained  all  the  definitions  and  philological  remarks  in  the  original  work, 
and  all  the  references  to  the  original  Latin  authors,  the  grammarians,  editors  and 
commentators ;  and  has  relied  chiefly  for  the  compression  upon  the  retrenchment  of 
unnecessarily  copious  citations.    This  Lexicon  excels  every  other,  of  the  same  com- 
pass, in  the  completeness  of  its  yocabulary,  the  extent  of  its  definitions,  the  number 
of  authorities  quoted  or  referred  to,  and  especially  in  the  exactness  of  the  references 
made  to  the  original  authors,  which  are  always  designated  by  book,  section,  and 
line.    Hie  American  editor,  assisted  by  nmny  learned  fiiends,  has  devoted  the  labor 
of  many  years  to  the  translation  and  improvement  of  the  original  work,  and  the 
result  is  a  proud  monimient  of  American  scholarship.    The  typographical  execution 
of  the  work  is  superior,  and  the  printing  of  the  words  defined  in  large  type  we  re- 
gard as  a  decided  improvement'    We  think,  however,  that  a  type  of  a  less  negroiie 
diancter  would  have  been  preferable. 
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'  A  Glimpse  of  the  Elephamt.' — A  certain  firiend  of  the  Editob  hereof  who  is  aD 
acute  and  accurate  observer,  and  who  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  promiaed,  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  '  Land  of  Gk)ld/  to  send  us  occasional  accounts  of  his  adventures 
in  California,  through  the  mines,  in  Oregon,  etc  His  first  missive  was  received  by 
the  last  California  steamer;  and  we  proceed  to  select  a  few  graphic  and  entertainiQg 
passages  for  our  readers.  Our  correspondent  opens  with  a  lively  picture  of  crossing 
the  isthmus  of  Panama : 

^  Amid  a  comt^ation  of  blnM^hts,  rockets,  and  other  oombnstibles,  we  snchorad  in  the  road- 
stead of  Chagree  at  eleven  r.  m.,  October  33,  too  late  to  think  of  landing  that  night.  Early  on  the 
morrow  we  bade  terewell  to  the  gallant  ehip  that  had  carried  na  aafely,  not  withstanding  oar  Friday 
departure ;  and  full  of  hope  and  breakftat,  armed  with  reeolution  and  steeled  to  pull  the  Ele- 
phant by  hit  ^prepoaterfora,*  we  landed  at  Chagrea.  There  was  one  unireraal  exclamation  of 
astonishment,  all  bearing  a  atrlking  similarity  to  the  not  strictly  pious  expression  of  Placids^s 
Dutchman  in  Ireland :  *  Mine  Got,  vat  a  beoblea  I '  The  old  town  on  the  aoath  side  of  the  rivor 
is  composed  of  some  fifty  huts,  built  of  bs^||l|o  and  thatched  with  palmetto  leayea.  In  which, 
(without  flooring,)  rolling  in  mud,  are  seen  ^mfien,  children,  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  miscellaneous 
Termln,  promlacuooriy  mixed  up,  *  touP^nserambley''  aa  the  French  say.  Tis  most  devouUy  to 
be  hoped  that  their  Ibod  is  not  sa  scanty  ss  their  raiment.  Diy-goods  are  scarce  in  that  surket. 
The  female  attire  most  in  vogue,  wss  apparently  after  the  style  of  grandmother  Eva,  or  what  the 
French  call  *  TuUo-Musufn ;  ^  that  of  the  children  was  atill  more  primitiTe,  and  is  best  defined  as 
being  ^-la-CMpid,  Occasionally  a  lord  of  the  dominion  was  seen  strutting  about  In  the  superflu- 
ous luxury  of  a  Shirt,  which  I  am  told  is  a  recent  innovation  of  fluhion.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
riyer  have  lately  been  erected  a  few  flrame-bnUdlngs,  ooeupied  as  gambling-houses  and  *•  grog- 
geries,*  denominated,  *  as  per  shingle,'  oonfectionsries  and  colfee-houses ;  the  aptitude  of  whidi 
cognomens  I  have  never  been  enabled  to  solve,  aa  neither  coffee  nor  candid  are  among  the  ven- 
dibles. Some  three  hundred  of  the  ^enus  homo ;  species  Negro,  Mulatto,  Indian,  and  Caucasian ; 
are  seen  bariering,  gambling,  drinking,  and  quarrelling ;  the  latter  miserable,  alckly-looklng 
wretches,  bearing  the  outward  signs  of  dissipation,  and  suilbring  ftom  the  withering  effects  of  a 
poisonous  atmosphere,  where  the  entire  amount  of  populaUon  has  been  swept  away  by  death  In 
the  last  six  woeks.  If  there  is  a  prototype  of  HoU  on  earth,  or  hie  Satanic  Majesty  holds  any  mun- 
dane dominion,  I  know  of  no  place  half  so  likely  to  elect  him  aa  Ghagres.  There  is  scarcely  a 
crime,  dlaeftse,  or  pestilence  that  stalks  not  in  ita  precincti.  But  yesterday  a  friendless  man  waa 
dying  on  a  table  while  they  were  gambling  in  the  same  room ;  and  before  hie  eyes  were  dosed 
they  had  robbed  him  of  his  deaMx)ught  wealth,  six  thouaand  dollars,  (in  dust.)  His  kindred 
will  probably  never  know  his  fhte,  or  when  or  how  he  died.  Here  it  was  that  I  first  saw  a  le- 
per.  How  tfuly  foriunate  we  are  to  be  tteed  from  that  terrible  (>courge  I    Horrible !  horrible  i 

'After  making  divers  bargains,  from  which  they  Iblt  privileged  to  *  fly'  at  pleasure,  I  finally 
eflbcted  the  charter  of  a  boat  and  four  men  to  convey  myself  and  party  of  two  thence  to  Cmoes, 
sixty-four  miles,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars ;  and  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  our  stock 
of  patience  was  exhausted,  and  we  were  growing  dangerous,  we  succeeded  ia  shipping  our  crew* 
weighed  anchor,  and  started.  The  current  is  extiemely  rapid  even  at  Chagres,  increaaing  as  you, 
ascend.  With  toot  oars  we  performed  ten  miles  by  seven  o*dock,  readiing  a  place  called  Oatooa 
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terinillMand  emery  boat  W0MW  bound  up.  Here  we  ^layby/nwalttng  the  moon.  Some  dozen 
ihedB  were  located  on  tlie  riTer-beak,  oecapled  by  Indiiois  with  one  exception,  wbere  two  bladf- 
lookinK  white  men  eflbcted  to  keep  a  hotel,  flooriahing  under  the  Impoilng  title  of  the '  Jt§t9r 
JKraM.'  Two  rongh-flawed  and  amooth-gieaaed  lllthy  boarda,  pkeed  acroM  eticks  driTen  in  flie 
groand«  serred  for  bar  and  table ;  aome  rancid  matter  that  might  onee  haTO  been  bntter ;  a  fear* 
IM-kwUng  componnd,  denominated  by  oar  boat  *  peaeh-eaiaf*  ■our  black  toeadf  raapldons-look- 
iag  dieeee,  and  a  grim  miztnre,  alanderoaaly  termed  'oofl^*  eonatltnted  the  tempting  repeat. 
Tke  larder  of  the  *  Aator^Uouae '  was  innocent  of  milk,  biscnit,  or  meat  of  any  kind.  By  lome 
accident  we  wen  without  proTiaiona,  cave  what  was  stowed  away  in  oor  baggage.  We  had 
eaten  nothing  since  teeakfhst;  but  hunger  or  starratlon  appeared  preferable  to  any  nuk  indol- 
gence,  nntU  we  ftially  obtained  a  piece  of  ham,  to  which  a  philanthropic  traveller  diarltably 
added  a  biaeoit.  Thns  fortified,  we  had  reoonne  for  comfort  to  our  weU411ed  flaaks,  and  Mt 
grateAd  Ibr 'smaHeet  ftfTon.'  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  state,  that  the  <  Astor  House '  was  dietin- 
galshed  ftom  some  of  the  surrounding  edifices,  in  hsTing  one  gable-end  fenced  up.'  The  ground 
where  the  fioor  should  hsTO  been  wss  wet  and  muddy,  and  no  possible  place  oflbring,  I  aban- 
doned an  hope  of  sleqs  and  occupied  myself  in  speculating  on  the  rough  and  uncouth  eharae* 
ten  about  me. 

*  la  a  country  where  lawsaie  scarcely  known  and  never  feared,  where  eadi  reeents  his  own  in- 
juries and  maintains  his  own  cause,  eveiy  man  carries  his  weapons  In  bis  belt  as  his  ready  reflsr- 
ence  in  dispute,  his  only  recoune  for  Justice.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  those  sccustomed  to  a 
wiU  life  fhmi  those  to  whom  such  scenes  were  a  novelty,  although  each  individual  garb  waa 
»«tfM'  the  ihncy  of  the  wearer.  My  own  consisted  of  a  drab  shooting<oat,  short  pantaloona, 
boots  reaching  to  the  knee,  aslouched  hat,  and  leather  bdt,  deooroted  by  a  large  huntlng'knife 
and  a  pair  of  pistc^  If  there  was  any  feahion  claiming  supremacy,  It  was  In  fhvor  of  red  diirts. 
Fiadii^  no  quarrel  likely  to  occur  for  the  evening's  diversion,  I  strolled  away  to  fenet  out  an 
nnmiatakaUe  Ethiopian  lai^^  and  soon  found  two  wenches  with  ss  many  buck-n^roes,  of 
my  own  crew,  dancing  for  life.  There 's  something  positive  in  a  negro-dance ;  it  bss  a  wonder- 
fhSty  infectious  and  exhilarating  effect  on  spectators.  I  We  always  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my 
feet  still  during  Its  performance.  Tliey  never  lose  a  note  of  the  music,  snd  you  feel  firmly  con- 
vinced that  an  accidental  felae  note  must  inevitably  result  in  a  broken  leg.  I  qient  an  boor  en- 
Joying  their  uhaudem  and  light-hearted  gayety,  and  walked  away,  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the 
acme  of  happiness  Is  to  be  found  among  thoee  'dingy  denizens  of  a  weary  worid.' 

*The  night  was  hot  and  sultry.  We  had  had  two  heavy  showers  since  leaving  CSaagres,  and 
every  thing  was  wet  and  muddy.  I,  however,  lay  down  on  my  luggage  in  the  boat  and  soon 
(fwgelftil  of  the  wide  space  that  Intervened)  In  spirit  I  was  at  home ! 

*  It  wss  three  o'clock  when  I  awoke,  saturated  by  the  heavy  dews.  The  moon  rode  high  In  the 
heavens,  and  shone  forth  with  the  same  calm  and  holy  aspect  that  bad  so  often  thrilled  me  in  boy- 
hood. The  loud  deep  bark  of  the  baboon,  and  the  dirill  scream  of  an  owl,  was  all  that  broke 
the  deep  stillness  of  the  night.  After  more  than  an  hour's  search  through  the  various  sheds,  by 
which  I  incurred  no  little  risk  in  waking  up  wrong  passengers,  I  mustered  my  crew,  and  we  pur- 
aned  our  toilsome  way.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  rich  tropical  foliage  was  a  source  of  lively  curi- 
osity. The  thick  and  deep-green  verdure  of  an  eternal  summer,  whose  shade  Is  night  at  noon ; 
the  allm,  smooth  trunks,  whose  branches  towered  high  in  the  heavens ;  while  fer  above  us,  extend- 
ing its  broad  arms  over  our  heads,  wss  the  m^estic  sycamore,  amid  whose  boughs  we  could  dis- 
eem  the  active  Uttle  monkey  peeping  down  upon  us;  the  cocoa-tree ;  the  huge  leaf  of  the 
plantain ;  and  laat,  though  faireat  of  them  all,  so  strikinfl^y  resembling  the  graceftil  f<Min  of  a 
'  coronet '  of  feaUian,  the  ill^umied  cabbage-tree :  with  these  exceptions,  the  Chagres  river  Is  very 
similar  to  aU  our  southern  streams:  poliaps  it  may  best  be  likened  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

*  It  waa  near  eleven  o'clock  before  we  reached  a  *  rsnche,'  fifteen  miles  fyom  the  place  of  our 
aKiming's  departure,  where  we  ktped  to  breaklhst.  Hope  wss  ever  delusive,  and  so  we  found  it. 
We  could  only  add  to  our  stock  a  cup  of  colfee,  without  milk,  and  some  miserable  biscuit.  We 
soon  hurried  on,  until  the  intense  heat  obUged  us  to '  lie  by '  under  the  trees  for  two  hours,  when  it 
eommeneed  raining,  and  we  resumed  our  Journey.  Now,  when  it  rains  In  this  r^on.  It  rain».  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  terribly  in  earnest.  It  comes  down  like  a  sbower-batb,  and  felrly  takes 
awajr  your  breath.  Sheltering  ourselves  as  well  as  we  coold  In  our  fvmtkeg  for  three  hours,  we 
sat  cheerless  snd  forlorn,  the  monuments  of  misery.  By  six  o'clock  r.  m.,  having  made  but 
eight  miles  since  breakfast,  we  came  to  a  wretched-looking  hovel,  where  we  must  needs  pass  the 
night.  Our  fere  here  waa  as  foul  as  usual,  (without  meaning  a  pun,  for  a  chicken  would  have 
been  a  luxury.)  Coffee,  black  bread,  and  some  ham,  the  ftying  of  which  must  have  been  effected 
at  a  Ibarfol  sacrlfioe  of  lUb,  was  all  that  could  be  had,  until  a  gentleman  succeeded  in  purchasing 
fear  eggs  at  a  dollar,  snd  generously  divided  his  prize  with  me.  For  ten  dimes  I  bargained  for 
Ihe  privilege  of  lying  on  a  mat.     It  was  the  dryeat  place  to  be  found ;  and  aa  fetlgue  and  privA- 
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UonB  made  It  downy  and  swMt,  my  domben  were  Boond  tod  reftvehlng.  At  three  o^dock,  liy 
the  moon^B  clear  light,  we  resumed  our  way.  Soon  after  day-break  the  boat  ehoC  round  a  point 
In  the  riverf  when,  as  I  turned  her  bows  aeroea  the  current,  she  atruck  hard  on  a  anag,  and  deq>tto 
every  exertion  of  the  crew,  swung  round  and  neariy  filled.  In  an  instant  the  chance  of  saying  our 
baggage  seemed  hopeless.  The  water  was  deep ;  the  current  tar  too  rapid  for  a  swimmer  to 
gain  the  point;  and  a  glance  suiBoed  to  show  that  it  required  no  mean  effort  for  life  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank,  encumbered  as  we  were  with  clothing,  for  it  was  some  hundred  and  fifty  yaidi 
distant.  As  the  boat  vibrated  on  the  sunken  log,  we  had  time  to  divest  ourselves  of  super* 
flous  weight,  our  boots  and  weapons.  The  water  fhlrly  boiled  around  us,  while  only  by  rapid 
transits  from  side  to  side  could  we  keep  fh>m  being  capsized.  A  heavy  box  of  eastings,  stowed 
In  the  bottom,  proved  our  salvation.  I  ordered  the  crew  to  jump  overboard  and  su^aln  them- 
selves on  either  side ;  this  so  lightened  her,  that  aAer  a  few  convulsions,  as  if  sensible  of  the 
wound,  she  broke  away  from  her  sudden  foe,  and  was  rapidly  swept  far  out  Into  the  stream. 

*  All  personal  danger  was  now  past ;  but  our  baggage  still  remained  in  imminent  Jeopardy.  "Hie 
anag  had  penetrated  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  she  was  fast  settling.  The  steep  banks  on  both 
iddes  rendered  It  difllcult  even  to  climb ;  so  that  it  was  obvious  we  could  save  nothing  but  onr> 
selves.  Coasting  along,  determined  to  rescue  our  ^  plunder '  If  possible,  we  cheered  the  crew  oOf 
while  our  efforts  were  employed  in  *  bailing  out  *  with  every  available  utensil.  After  more  than 
an  hour's  exertion  and  suspense,  the  water  gaining  rapidly,  and  the  deeply-laden  *  gig  *  half  Aill, 
we  reached  a  little  mud-flat,  discharged  cargo,  and  hauled  out  for  repairs.  Such  incidents  are 
of  too  (k«quent  occurrence  for  the  crew  to  be  at  a  loss  for  expedients ;  so  we  were  soon  afloat  again, 
and  at  noon,  having  performed  eight  miles  In  about  as  many  hours,  we  stopped  at  a  *  ranche ' 
to  breakftuit,  *  mudi  as  usual.*  After  our  morning's  adventure,  we  oeaaed  to  wonder  at  the  num- 
ber of  persons  drowned  on  the  river.  Nine  miles  thence,  after  having  been  flsvored  with  the 
usual  pluvious  dispensaticni,  as  night  set  in,  we  discovered  the  territory  of  an  old  Indian  squaw 
decorated  wiUi  two  sheds,  one  of  which  was  indosed.  Here  we '  came-to : '  several  boata  soon 
followed,  induding  some  bound  down,  until  the  number  of  the  destitute  seeking  dielter  and 
food  amounted  to  near  four  score.  The  mud  waa  six  inches  deep,  so  that  our  tent  was  useless : 
to  proceed  was  impossible :  the  boatmen  reported  the  rapids  just  above  impassable  by  night* 
Food  there  was  none ;  but  when  hope  was  coldest.  Fortune  smiled.  My  Niobean  despair  must 
have  exdted  the  commiseration  of  the  old  lady,  who  hired  me  a  hammock,  and  after  supping 
on  charity,  the  scanty  remains  of  a  feliow-traveller's  hamper,  I  *  hung  myself  up,*  and  the  sUUed 
heart  could  scarce  produce  a  deeper  slumber. 

*  The  sun  was  up  when  we  commenced  our  fourth  day*B  toll.  The  stream  now  became  so  rapM 
that  oars  were  laid  aside  for  poles ;  and  keeping  dose  to  the  bank,  availing  of  every  pendant 
branch  and  tree,  our  *  speed '  did  not  much  exceed  a  mtle  to  the  hour.  Frequently  we  lost,  in  a 
few  moments,  by  being  swept  into  deep  water,  the  labors  of  a  ftill  half  hour.  The  *  apr^s '  seemed 
uaiversally  to  pity  the  ^avanta.'  As  one  canoe  flew  by  us  with  the  current,  containing  eight  or 
ten  passengers,  all  straining  with  paddles,  they  greeted  us  with :  *  This  is  the  way,  boys,  you  11 
go  when  you  Ve  bound  home  t  *  Seven  miles  of  struggling  brought  us  to  Gorgona,  a  small  Indian 
village  of  bamboo-huts,  and  two  board-houses  for  hotels,  where  we  found— ye  gods  I  how  we 
feasted  our  eyes  on  it!— the  first  ^  table-doth '  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  steamer  Georgia ; 
and  we  rubbed  our  hands  in  anticipation  of  breaklhst.  If  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  In 
the  edibles,  we  had  feasted  on  that  cloth,  faint  symbol  of  civilization,  and  paid  our  dimes  with- 
out reluctance.  We  were  now  within  seven  miles  of  Cruoes :  anxious  to  end  our  aquatic  voyage 
In  that  quarter,  we  embarked  once  more.  The  distance  thence  was  mo^y  accomplished  by  the 
crew  wading  in  the  water,  and  thus  propelling  the  boat.  In  passing  a  rapid  not  fifty  yards  long, 
which  consumed  an  hour,  our  baggage  was  again  in  peril ;  and  one  of  the  crew,  having  been 
swept  away  fh>m  the  boat,  saved  hhnself  by  his  coolness  and  activity,  where  a  less  agile  man 
must  have  perished.  Just  before  reaching  the  town,  I  shot  an  alligator,  some  twelve  feet  long. 
After  performing  divers  antics  that  would  have  astonished  the  entire  Ravsl  family,  he  sud- 
denly disappeared  to  parts  unknown.  In  a  small  mud  creek,  branching  ttom  the  river,  we 
found  the  landing  of  Cruces,  and  disembarked  at  three  p.m.,  on  Sunday,  October  27th. 

*  As  I  stept  on  shore,  two  Indians  were  fighting  with  knives,  weapons  they  invariably  carry, 
having  blades  about  twelve  inches  long.  The  sight  was  any  thing  but  gratifying.  I  have  a  pe- 
culiar antipathy  to  surgical  operations.  One's  blood  must  be  warmed  by  either  habit,  passion* 
or  excitement,  to  carve  unshrinkingly  a  fellow-subject.  Death  must  have  been  the  fhte  of  one 
or  both  of  the  Indians,  but  the  by-standers  Interfered,  and  they  were  separated. 

*  The  village  Is  a  collection  of  miserable-looking  huts,  built  GIke  all  the  Indian  habitations)  of 
cane  and  bamboo,  occupied  by  Indians  and  negroes,  between  whom  there  exists  no  distindion, 
and  a  few  fhime-buildings  recently  erected  by  Americans.  In  one  of  the  latter  we  took  up  our 
quarters.    Hogs,  as  in  Ireland,  are  here  privileged  characters,  and  rove  unrestrained  gueat 
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fbrooi^  erery  hooM.  A«thehBbiUorttiatlkn»edBiliiialaraiiotf«iiailEaMellwele«iUlii^ 
Is  hardly  m  imiij  to  add  that  fllth  and  mud  enter  laigelj  tnto  the  producta  of  the  place,   lliere 
waa  nothing  to  engage  the  trnvener^  eorioelty,  Bave  the  roina  of  an  old  Spanish  cathedral  boilt  by 
the  Jeaoita,  in  which  maas  la  itll]  peiformed. 

*  After  sapping  anperiBtiTelyweUfComparatiTely  speaking,  the  transient  twilight  of  the  tropica 
had  hardly  ranished,  ere,  wishing  to  retire  for  the  night,  we  were  shown  up-stairs  to  the  generd 
dormitory.  It  compriaed  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  boildlng,  and  contained,  by  a 
idee  oompntation  of  oar  arithmetic,  terenty-two  cots,  to  each  of  which  was  apportioned  one 
aheet,  one  blanket,  and  a  plUow,  while  the  space  allotted  to  an  occupant  was  reduced  to  limits  of 
which  man  cannot  be  deprived — six  Ibet  by  two.  Our  nice  perceptions  were  (hst  eraporating; 
bot  q>reading  my  wolf-robe  and  my  own  blanket,  I  wss  soon  adeep. 

*  About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  most  extraordinary  concert,  consisting  of  an  eztenriTe 
band  of  performeri  on  the  nasal  oi^;an.  The  harmony  can  only  be  conceiyed  by  one  who  haa 
aiept  in  the  lame  room  with  fifty  worn-out  traTellers.  After  the  ludicrous  and  comic  effect,  io 
much  melody  became  exceedingly  annoying,  and  while  rerolTing  the  expediency  of  raising  aa 
alarm  of  lire,  that  we  might  all  take  a  fliir  start,  fatigue  triumphed  over  the  Mnses,  and  ere  long 
I  may  have  Joined  In  the  choir.  At  day-light  there  was  a  general  resurrection.  Toilets  were  as 
brief  as  orisons.  We  were  soon  occupied  bsrgaining  with  the  natives  for  the  transportation  of 
car  luggage  to  Panama,  which  was  llnally  effected  at  an  equal  waste  of  words  and  capital,  or  twelve 
dcrflars  per  hundred  pounds,  and  sixteen  doUars  for  eaddle-mulea.  At  ten  o^dock  we  mounted 
and  rode  forth,  a  wsriike,  brigandish4ooking  squad — from  appearances,  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  attacked.  Four  men  had  Just  been  robbed  on  the  road,  among  whom  we  fended  then 
moat  have  been  a  great  want  of  *  materiel.'    I  think  an  armed  party  of  three  always  safe. 

*In  an  Indiaiwubber  bag  strapped  behind  me  I  carried  a  greatcoat  and  a  change  of  linen;  in 
fttmt,  festened  to  the  saddle,  my  *  poncho,*  and  a  smsll  leather  bag  containing  my  gold  and  llquorsi 
both  equally  precioos  and  necessary.  These,  added  to  my  gun,  msde  rather  a  heavy  burden  tor 
my  *  steed ; '  but  he  waa  a  strong4>aUt,  bright-eyed  Uttle  animal,  and  notwithstanding  sundry  fella, 
equal  to  any  of  his  feOows.  Proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards,  we  struck  a  narrow  deflle  in  the 
mountains,  where  our  imagination,  previously  exdted  in  picturing  the  road,  we  still  found 
most  woAiIly  st  feult,  and  some  conception  of  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  us.  It  certainly  beg^ 
gars  description.  I  am  eonsdous  of  my  inability  to  paint  it,  or  give  even  a  feint  idea  of  its  rug^ 
godness.    It  Is  sssuxedly  only  one  remove  feom  impassabillty. 

*  In  the  exdtement  and  rivalry  of  the  chase,  I  have  reckleedy  driven  my  horse  over  many  a 
break-ne^  spot,  and  been  sstonished  st  his  success ;  still  I  should  have  doubted  that  a  mule 
could  have  picked  his  way  over  such  a  conftised  chaos  of  rocks  and  stones.  Intermingled  with 
slippery  mud.  Any  attempt  to  ride  a  horse  unbroken  to  its  paths  must  Inevitably  result  in  the 
death  of  the  animal,  if  not  the  rider.  The  road  leads  through  ravines  where  your  saddle-baga 
acr^M  the  rocky  sides,  and  often  only  six  inches  wide  at  the  bottona,  diverging  till  over-head  the 
feUen  trees  and  thick  foliage  shut  out  the  sun  and  darken  the  narrow  gulfe  whose  windings  sre 
so  abrupt,  that  your  companions  sre  shut  from  view,  though  not  two  lengths  apart ;  mounting  pre- 
dpitous  rocks  where  foot-holes  are  cut  for  each  step  of  the  mule,  and  any  slip,  or  even  the  error  of 
putting  a  wrong  foot  fevt,  sends  *  horse  and  rider  *  rolling  over  each  other  amid  shouts  of  laughter. 
Descents,  though  apparently  more  fearftil,  sre  much  more  easily  accomplished  by  the  animal  sliding 
down  on  his  haunches.  Whst  I  have  described  Is  fer  tfle  better  portion  of  the  road.  In  some 
places  rodu  and  stones  of  bH  sizes  are  covered  and  intermixed  with  a  soft  day  about  three  feet 
deep,  through  which  the  animal  must  take  his  footing  at  a  venture,  and  consequently  it  is  one  con- 
tinued straggling,  floundering,  and  falling ;  the  frequent  carcasses  over  which  he  steps,  seemingly 
admonishing  him  of  his  fete,  if  he  felter.  After  emerging,  either  mounted  or  afoot,  the  first  pro- 
cess is  to  dig  the  mud  from  your  eyes  and  feoe,  arrange  your  trappings,  settle  younelf  In  your 
saddle,  and  prepare  for  a  similar  ordeal. 

*  There  appeared  to  be  a  philosophical  determination  among  us  to  laugh  at  all  mlafortunea. 
I  waa  greatly  amused  at  the  awkwardness  of  one  of  the  party,  a  tall  man  with  a  long  pair  of 
*  dividers,*  which  I  doubt  had  ever  before  bestrode  a  quadruped.  He  opened  the  *  ball '  with  a 
downldi  feat  that  set  us  olT  In  convulsions  of  laughter,  although  it  was  some  time  before  he 
Joined-in,  erldentty  enterUlnIng  serious  misgivings  respecting  his  equestrian  skill,  and  revolv- 
ing the  expediency  of  again  troating  himsdf  on  the  outdde  of  a  mule.  A  footrpassenger  to  whom 
I  addressed  a  few  eloquent  and  figurative  adjectives,  expreasivp  of  my  appredatlon  of  the  road, 
replied:  *  Fire  away,  stranger;  you  cant  abuse  it  r  I  rode  on,  thinking  he  had  expreand  more  In 
one  sentence  than  I  should  in  my  whole  Journal. 

<  I  httd  early  found  It  advisable  to  abandon  the  reins,  and  allow  my  mule  to  adect  hla  own  path. 
About  noon  we  came  to  an  abortive  effort  at  improrement,  by  throwing  a  spedea  of  log-bridge 
over  amud-hole.  When  about  hatf-way  across,  the  animal,  finding  his  ferther  progress  tnteroepted, 
turned  abort  to  the  fight,  and  plunged  off  from  a  height  of  about  four  feet,  aetaally  borying 
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Mmaotf  with  his  haad  and  B«ck  below  the  viaiUe  boriaon.    Mylbei  beoMOte  tao  ^^*i^  ^ 
iMKided  to  extricate  myMirfrom  the  saddle,  and  with  a  total  edipM  of  fjotli  eyea  by  the  dwww 
Of  mud,  I  kept  my  seat  aioicaUy,  llatening  to  the  romarka  of  aome  foot-paaaongeia  ^**°™JJ 
pened  to  witneas  the  catastrophe,  and  the  ahouta  of  my  oompaniona.     *  Handaomely  *a*«"*^ 
•KClalmed  a  rooffhTlookiiiff  red-ahlrt.    » There  'a  the  end  of  hia  taa,»  aaid  •  fiwetiona  ''^P^  "JJ^ 
Pli«  atump,  performJQ^  »  surgical  operation  on  hia  boot ;  and  whether  »l>«lt  ul94auU  appaaiwi 
•qnaUy  appUcable.    But  bla  obaequiea  were  not  deatined  to  be  ao  perfotnned ;  hia  raee  ^^ 
j«t  run.    AAer  a  /bw  desperate  atrugglea,  greatly  aaaiated  by  a  Uberal  »pplicatkm  of  my  *pw 
fluden,'  (moat  bk>od-ihinrty  looking  apnra,)  we  emerged,  or  rather,  I  abould  say,  *  broke  coTtf, 
ft«ah  aa  paint.    While  thus  comfortably  progreaatng,  amuaing  ouraelveci  «t  each  other's  ^ii^P** 
the  aky  became  darkened,  tbe  lightning  flashed,  Uie  thunder  reverber»t'0<l  among  the  rocks  and 
ehJiama  in  not  Tory  plessinjy  propinquity,  the  rain  descended,  the  flood*  came,  and  the  winds 
.  blsw  aad  beat  upon  na,  and  we  atood  it  like  hydropathic  diaciplea. 

( At  three  o'clock,  oopioualy  wet  and  correapondingly  dry,  we  came  to  a  little  openiag*  »^ 
pvetad  tbe  American  ensign  on  a  large  tent  standing  doae  by  «a  small  dog  with  a  short  tail.' 
Bare  we  dismounted  and  ^  sot  fed 'on  oom-cake  and  molaaaea.  Alter  sbvodant  reooorae  to  our 
flaalEB  for  additional  suatenance,  we  re-mounted  and  faced  the  atorm,  atin  laughing  at  vieiasl- 
Ipdea,  to  which  I  contributed  by  two  additional  (Uls  of  my  mule,  we  drore  oar  weary  brotea 
sver  many  a  carcaaa  of  the  slain,  wedged  in  the  narrow  paaaea ;  which,  by-the4>y,  I  noticed  were 
all  borsea,  so  I  am  unable  to  place  on  record  the  stiU  unobserved  skull  of  a  dead  donkey.  By 
dirk  we  reached  a  conaiderable  clearing,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  two  large  sheds,  where  we 
must  aeads  paaa  the  night.  We  had  ridden  twelve  miles,  and  aurmounted  all  the  moat  diab<A- 
Ical  portiooB  of  tbe  road.  Man's  courage  and  fortitude  will  auatain  him  cheerily  over  daUy  hard- 
Ihipa  and  soibringa,  if  nigm  but  bring  him  reflreahing  reat ;  but  it  would  have  chilled  one,  nour- 
Ithi*^  by  hunuy  and  uninored  to  ezpoanre,  to  have  looked  upon  the  bopeleaa  proapect  of  repoee 
iMfon  ua.  A  large  open  abed,  with  the  ground  underneath  wet  and  muddy,  waa  our  only  a«y- 
Iwn,  already  half  filled  with  Indiana. 

«Some  deaperate  remedar  and  eflfort  was  neoeasary.    Reconnoitring,  we  diacovetod  ^J^J^ 
proprietor  and  bis  two  squAwa,  all  dirty  nboriglnea,  poasessed  an  indoeuro  in  o»e  eorno'i "  *?°T^ 
cane,  teaching  about  the  heiipbt  of  a  man.    Tbia  we  speedUy  atormed  and  took*  ^^^^  °^tr^ 
flnding  we  wei«  determined  to  defend  it  and  not  to  abdicate,  opened  negoUaUoOBv  »^  *  \dis% 
waa  soon  made  and  latlfled,  to  the  following  effect :  We  were  to  pay  a  conaideraiao  •'**^         ^  m- 
and  to  receive  five  twine  bammocka,  (our  party  had  been  reinforced  by  two ;)  tbo  i»^*'^®'*  ^^g 
tain  nndli^uted  and  quiet  poasession  during  the  night,  and  retire  unmoleeied  i»  ^^  T^^taia 
Ptoviaiona  there  were  none  to  be  had,  by  forage  or  negoUation,  so  we  could  not  P*"**^^**  and 
a  aiflge  beyond  the  time  apecifled  in  the  truce.  Boon  after,  Uncle  SAit'a  mails  \i^B^  ^       ntv-tour 
were  piled  tor  the  night  under  the  same  ahelter.   They  consisted  of  one  buncb^  •***  *'^*™d  cheer 
biga,  kMding  forty-one  mules.    We  were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  fire  to  dry  our  cl<>***^  wedtaa- 
na  became  another  suldect  of  bargain.   Aa  it  exempUfled  the  grasplncr  di8po8itic»i>^  ^  ^^nd  m»to- 
aa,Imuatdeecrlbelt.    He  first  bargained  to  make  a  Are  for  four  dimes  monev  d^'"^  ^uidi  to 
talned  the  contract  wsa  ftilfflled  by  lighting  three  smaU  aticks  and  producing  arf*^*^^  ^  r^o^' 
have  dried  a  cargo  of  berrings.    Our  complaint  of « maa  ftiego '  was  answered  ^^^  '      ames,  till 
•ad  another  equal  payment  brought  but  a  aimUar  installment.    Tbia  I  renft-tZs    f^^  iLi  ihreat- 
.^•i..!.^ .^  .«H  AMrinir  he  would  inT.»«»^... ..  _*^-«  «^«.i«-  ,    ™P«atod- a  »***  r^e 

an  aiiundant  supply,  displaying  hia*  Ivories 'at  the  sacoeea  of  hia  artifloe.        ^  **^^  ^^^^ 

«LangallermyoomrBdeshadr8tlred,Iaatbythefire,niU8ingovertbepa«tsBrt  *>*^^*'***u) sketch 
a  picture  lay  beflwe  me  I  How  I  tamented  tbe  neglect  of  eoriy  studies,  and  mCT^-5^****^  with  the 
the  wUd  scene,  so  stilled,  ao  hushed  \    The  clouds  had  melted  away,  and  thTio       sat»^**tlvUy  to 
vondroua  brilliancy  of  tbe  tropics ;  the  natives  lay  acatiered  on  the  gro^^Hl^i^^  ^^  some 
aueh  picturesque  and  abandoned  attitudea,  it  seemed  mote  a  deserted  batS^  Tf  ^W»^^^ 
flaroe  atmggle,  than  the  quiet  repose  of  breathing  forma  atiU  redolent  withiifof 

'The  Indiana,  thosgh  diminutive  In  stature,  are  generally  weU  made,  «nd  wttfc  ^^9^^^^^^ 


■ometeoaa    1^  possess  nothing  of  the  bigh  cheek-bone  that  so  diaflffm^T^ 

With  oast  or  tbatu«.  so  Tsry  almilar,  tbeylSpear  more  Uke  ««mbe«^f^  "^  I^^^y  ^ 

ttdngia  piltoed  or  lost.    The  following  momlngour  pi^y  and  the  aan^^f?*'^  "•^^^^agt*"- 
The  d-lLfonna  that|»y -o  moUoahHai  around  u.^SldiBapp«wd li2^^ "^^^^^ 
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MM»  iB»^   ^  wittotlonlew  and  aimoBl  bresthleas,  gnzing  over  ItTI^nVrw^^   Iv      "^ 
^ij^..  o««««*y<^lBtn  life:  l&e  the  opening  of  a«aI,a!L 

,tottnTeeBeto  toy  ■*  M«hor  among  moontainoin  idaada  riabig  abruptly  from  the  iea/S^WtSTS! 

V»«iig  etety  oth«  e^tee,  aiood  aome  exteiudve  niiiui  of  an  old  cathedral.   80  Imoorinff  was 
ts««agaliudeof  N«*are»a  worta  about  me,ItettaB  if  Ihad  nerer  before  eonoeiTed  the^^enr 
of  her  eiroito,  to  woudrcrualy  developed  here.                                                             "*  grameur 
i  I  taow  not  what  beautlftil  peroration  I  might  have  poured  forth,  as  thongbte  cone  thick  and 
t^;  hut  myioWoquywaa  interrupted  by  anexclamatlon-of,  «Oomeon;  I 've  taken  off  mv  hat  to 
(Ad  Brtoey t*   The  spell  being  thua  diaeolTed,  I  rode  on.    We  aoon  after  came  to  a  wide  road, 
btmwied  with  miserable  Indian  hute,  extending  near  a  mUe.    At  ita  terminiis  we  passed  dilapi- 
dated sUmehottaea  compoaing  the  auburba  of  the  city,  when  a  few  hundred  yaida  broujrht  ua  to 
thewallB.  Ooeaing  a  ditch,  c&kd  entering  an  arched  gate-way,  we  weie  in  Panama.*  


AMmiGAn  FLTTNG-MAOHiMia.— We  perceive  that  Mr.  Wmb,  the  celebrated  aSro- 
naut,  has  petitioned  Congress  for  penniaaion  and  money  to  go  to  Europe  in  a  bcdloon, 
with  one  of  Fkanoib's  life-boats  attached  as  a  car,  and  to  take  several  passengers. 
He  will  rise  above  the  clouds,  and  take  the  current  of  the  upper  air  which  is  al-vrays 
Mowing  from  the  west  to  the  east    It  would  be  a  novel  sight  to  see  an  Americsan 
balloon,  with  passengers,  landing  in  England  I    Apropos  of  baUoons ;  there  is  some- 
what in  the  subjoined  badinagical  notice  of  a  new  aerial  enterprise,  which  we  t^ink 
will  cause  a  pleasant  smile  to  sofiuse  the  face  of  the  reader.    We  believe  it  to  be 
a  ftuet,  that  a  gentleman  of  Perth- Amboy,  New-Jerseys,  has  actually  built  a  I^yi^- 
Maehine^  with  which  he  expects  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  carrying  many  passengers. 
Hiousands  of  dollars  in  stock  have  already  been  subscribed  and  expended  in    the 
project,  and  the  proprietor  has  written  and  obtained  permission  to  descend  tfaravig:li 
the  roof  of  the  great  glass  palace  in  Hyde-Park,  London,  on  hia  arrivai  there  ita  Aia 
btUtoorif  in  May  next : 

*  DsAa  *  Old  Kmick  : '  You  are  donbUeae  aware  of  the  foet,  that  a  company  la  about 
formed  tor  the  puipoee  of  eatabUahlng  an  Aerial  Line  iy  BaUootu  frtm  JiTtwYtrk  to  £ 
The  first  balloon  la  now  neariy  flnlahed,  and  will  be  ready  to  *■  sail  "*  on  or  before  the  thix^yH 
of  AprU  next.  A  meeting  took  place  aome  tiveninga  alnoe,  at  whidi  the  prqfector  of  the  sckkA 
many  of  the  stock-holdera,  and  aome  gentleman  of  capital,  whom  it  waa  proposed  to  adiat*  tg> 
privilege  of  taking  atock,  attended.   The  saeeting  was  organised  in  due  form,  the  nsoal  gOI 
pro4em  appointed,  and  an  animated  dlacoaaion  aroae  on  the  general  proapecta  of  the  eoxn^P 
and  ita  anticipated  proflta.   The  pn^ector  atated  that  the  baUoon  waa  now  neer  Ita  comp^ 
aadthatbehadnoeaaaetoaherhiaTiewaaatotheentirepractlcalillityortbepla&;  tbat 
found  aatiafactoryanawera  to  aU  the  ot^ectiona  that  had  aoggeated  themaelvea  to  hIa  o^ 
while  thoae  ralaed  by  othera  he  had  aaoertained  to  be  entirely  too  trUUng  far  sefiona  n©!^ 

« A  t  thia  J  nnctuTB,  one  of  the  ♦  genttemen  of  ci^itsl '  aoggeated  Oiat  he  ahonld  like  to  tie 

remarks  on  the  practicability  of  the  enterpriae ;  wheranpon  the  prcdeolor  aaked  if  ^"^'^ 
the  probabiUty  of  the  aU>ck  being  aU  anbacribed  ftw,  to  which  the » genOenaan  of  capital 
that  he  more  especially  referied  to  the  toaalblUty  of  the  plan,  aa  he  had  heanl  ilM*  H«^ 
Ibw  featoiea  which  were  not  reconetteable  with  natnie»B  lawa.    The  prq)eetor  '•P™^ 
the  lesular  buafawaa  of  the  evening  he  woekl  with  pleasure  answer  any  ot^****"**^* 
character  whkOioould  be  SQggeated-  biU  thai  the  more  immediate  iAiecIa  of  the  moww 
Iheirfliatattentton.    It  had  been  proposed  that  the  aubecrlpUona  for  stock  ahouia  00  wj 
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Mynirif  with  hiji  hmA  mud  Mck  below  the  vliible  hortion.  Mylbet  bMHM  too  deeplr  hap 
bedded  to  extricate  myaelf  from  the  saddle,  and  with  a  total  edipee  of  both  eyea  bj  the  ahower 
of  mod,  I  kept  mj  seat  stoically,  listening  to  the  remaiks  of  some  fbot-paaaeogen  who  hap- 
pened to  witness  the  catastrophe,  and  the  shouts  of  my  companiona.  *  Hatirtaomaly  interred  T 
•xdaimed  a  rough-looking  redrshlrt.  *  There  *8  the  end  of  his  tail,*  said  a  ftoetioua  biped,  aeated 
qii«  atump,  perfoimiog  a  auigical  operation  on  his  boot ;  and  whether  ap^t  i«(«or  tmU  appeared 
•qnally  appUcable.  But  hia  obsequiea  were  not  deatined  to  be  ao  performed ;  hia  raee  waa  not 
yet  run.  AAer  a  ibw  deeperato  atrugglee,  greatly  aaaistad  by  a  liberal  application  of  my  ^peT 
nadera,*  (moat  blood-thirsty  looking  spurs,)  we  emerged,  or  rather,  I  abould  say,  *■  broke  cover,' 
flresh  aa  painL  While  thua  comfortably  progressing,  amusing  ourselTea  at  each  otheHa  Birtiapa« 
the  sky  became  darkened,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  reverberated  among  the  rooka  and 
flhaama  in  not  very  pleasing  propinquity,  the  rain  descended,  the  floods  came,  and  the  winda 
.  Mew  and  beat  upon  ua,  and  we  atood  it  like  hydropathic  disciples. 

^  At  three  o'clock,  copiously  wet  and  correspondingly  dry,  we  came  to  a  little  opening,  and 
ypoted  the  American  ensign  on  a  large  tent  standing  cloae  by  'a  small  dog  with  a  elHMt  taiL* 
Ban  we  dismounted  and  ^  got  fbd' on  corn-cake  and  molasses.  After  abundant  recourse  to  our 
iaaka  tat  additional  auatenance,  we  re-mounted  and  flioed  the  atorm,  still  laughing  aX  viclssl- 
i^dea,  to  which  I  contributed  by  two  additional  foils  of  my  mule,  we  drove  our  weary  brutea 
over  many  a  carcaM  of  the  slain,  wedged  in  the  narrow  passes ;  which,  by-the-by,  I  noticed  were 
•II  bonea,  so  I  am  unable  to  place  on  record  the  still  unobserved  skull  of  a.  dead  donkey.  By 
dark  we  reached  a  considerable  clearing,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  two  large  sheds,  where  we 
must  seeds  paaa  the  night.  We  had  ridden  twelve  miles,  and  surmounted  all  the  most  dialx^ 
leal  portions  of  the  road.  Man's  courage  and  fortitude  will  sustain  him  cheerily  over  daily  hardp 
Ihipa  and  aullbrings,  if  night  but  bring  him  reflreshing  rest ;  but  it  would  have  chilled  one,  nour- 
lahed  by  luxury  and  uninured  to  exposure,  to  have  lo<riced  upon  the  hopeless  proepect  of  repoee 
before  ua.  A  large  open  abed,  with  the  ground  underneath  wet  and  muddy,  waa  our  only  asy- 
lum, already  half  filled  with  Indiana. 

^Some  dosperate  remedy  and  effort  was  necessary.  Reconnoitring,  we  diaoovered  that  the 
proprietor  and  hia  two  aquaws,  all  dirty  aboriginea,  poaeeased  an  incloeure  in  one  comer,  of  looee 
cane,  reaching  about  the  height  of  a  man.  This  we  speedily  stormed  and  UxA,  when  our  boat, 
finding  we  were  determined  to  defend  it  and  not  to  abdicate,  opened  negotiations,  and  a  treaty 
waa  soon  made  and  ratified,  to  the  following  effect :  We  were  to  pay  a  conaiderable  sum  of  money, 
•ad  to  receive  five  twine  hammocks,  (oiir  party  had  been  reinforced  by  two ;)  the  invaders  to  re- 
tain undkputed  and  quiet  posseesion  during  the  night,  and  retire  unmolested  in  the  morning. 
IteviaioDB  there  were  none  to  be  had,  by  forage  or  negotiation,  so  we  could  not  possibly  sustain 
•  alege  beyond  the  time  specified  in  the  truce.  Soon  after,  Uncle  Sam's  malls  began  to  arrive,  and 
were  pUed  for  the  night  under  the  same  shelter.  They  cousisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
iMiga,  loading  forty-one  mulea.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  fire  to  dry  our  clothes  and  cheer 
na  became  another  aul^ect  of  bargain.  As  it  exemplified  the  grasping  disporition  of  the  red  ras- 
cal, I  must  describe  it.  He  first  baigained  to  make  a  fire  for  four  dimes  money  down,  and  main- 
tained the  contract  was  Ailfllled  by  lighting  three  small  sticks  and  producing  smoke  enough  to 
have  dried  a  cargo  of  herrings.  Our  complaint  of  *  mas  f^ego '  was  answered  with  *  mas  realea,' 
and  another  equal  payment  brought  but  a  similar  installmenl.  This  I  repeated  four  times,  till 
getting  Ineeoaed,  and  fearing  he  would  ifxpoverlsh  me  before  morning,  I  seized  a  brand  and  threat- 
ened gratuitously  to  bestow  on  him  a  glowing  aample  of  my  fire.  Looking  me  steadily  in  the 
(hoe,  to  satisfy  himself  that  I  was  in  earnest,  and  that  no  more  dimes  were  to  be  had,  he  brought 
•a  abundant  supply,  diaplaying  hia  *  ivoriea '  at  the  success  of  his  artifice. 

^  Long  after  my  comrades  had  retired,  I  sat  by  the  fire,  musing  over  the  past  and  present.  What 
a  picture  lay  befbre  me !  How  I  lamented  the  n^lect  of  early  studies,  and  my  tni^ility  to  sketch 
the  wild  scene,  so  stilled,  so  hushed  I  The  clouds  had  melted  away,  and  the  stars  shone  with  the 
wondrous  brilliancy  of  the  tropics;  the  natives  lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  sleeping  heavily  in 
■ueh  plctnreaque  and  abandoned  lUtitudee,  it  seemed  more  a  deserted  battle-field  maiking  some 
flflroB  Btmggie,  than  the  quiet  repose  of  breathing  forms  still  redolent  with  life. 

'Hie  Indiana,  though  diminutive  in  stature,  are  generally  well  made,  and  with  alngularty  hand- 
•QOM  Ihoeik  Utoy  poasees  nothing  of  the  high  cheek-bone  that  so  disfigures  our  northern  tribes. 
With  oaat  of  foatnree  so  very  rimilar,  they  q>pear  more  like  members  of  the  same  flunily ;  and 
to  a  atnmger  it  la  no  easy  matter  to  dJatingiitsh  them  apart  Their  honesty  I  think  highly  com- 
mendable. Intrusted  with  baggage  for  days  togeUier,  instancea  are  extremely  rare  where  any 
filing  ia  pilfered  or  lost.  The  following  morning  our  party  and  the  sun  rose  atanultaneouaiy.  The 
latter  seemed  to  have  made  a  mistake,  for  hejuat  peeped  out  and  waa  speedily  covered  up  again. 
The  dark  forma  that  lay  ao  motiooleaa  anwnd  ua  had  diaappearad  like  denona  with  the  night. 
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Ihe  BMfrirltMirotehrM  flood  fanmoTablo  niil  fltatno^ike,  patfently  vmltthg  m  to  apttulate. 
At  a  oonrid0nd>le  onUtjorBttllM  and  dhnet,  we  aedvoedUt  two  (hdmesinto  ftarniibingiwwtth 
eoflbo ;  but  ftanlne  drove  u  ont  of  oar  camp,  end  we  reeomed  our  march.  The  comitry  beome 
more  open,  and  tlie  road  f mprored  rapldlj  ae  we  approached  Panama.  A  ride  of  Ave  milea 
broafht  as  to  a  rode  pavement,  where  I  urged  my  mule  in  advance  of  my  companions,  wishing  to 
eaMi  a  lint  right  of  the  sea.  After  crossing  a  stone-bridge  and  passing  a  decayed  monastery  on 
the  toll,  I  rose  a  little  aecilvity,  and  the  mighty  though  pladd  and  peaceftd  Ocean  of  the  West  lay 
beiwe  mel  I  sat  motlontoas  and  atanoet  breathless,  gazing  over  its  tranqnil  waters  with  sensa- 
ttaaa  suBh  as  one  rarely  feeto  in  lifb:  like  the  opening  of  aaeal,  a  sodden  vision  of  a  new  world, 
or  a  kit  sight  of  the  'other  side.'  It  was  some  time  belbre  I  had  eyes  for  the  snrroDndii^ 
aeeoery,  thoogh  grandly  beaotliU.  The  ftnrtUlcations  at  Panama  were  distlnetly  visible.  Some 
dosen  veaseto  hqr  at  anchor  among  moontalnons  islands  rising  abrnptly  thmx  the  sea.  Behind  the 
cityroee  a  lofty  peak  ftr  into  the  donds;  and  at  its  base,  althoogh  on  a  conaiderBble  mount  over- 
looking every  other  ediflee,  stood  some  extensive  mins  of  an  old  cathedral.  Bo  imposing  was 
the  magnitade  of  Natnre's  works  abont  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  before  conceived  the  grandeur 
of  her  eflbrts,  so  wondrously  developed  here. 

*  1  know  not  what  beantiAil  peroration  I  might  have  poured  forth,  as  thongfats  came  thick  and 
fait ;  but  my  eolfloqny  was  Intermpted  by  an  exclamatlcm'of,  *  Gome  on ;  P  ve  taken  olf  my  hat  to 
old  Briney!'  The  spell  being  thus  dissolved,  I  rode  on.  We  soon  after  came  to  a  wide  road, 
boimded  with  miserable  Indian  huts,  extending  near  a  mile.  At  its  terminus  we  passed  dilapi- 
dated Mcme^onses  composing  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  when  a  few  hundred  yards  brought  us  to 
the  waUs.   (tossing  a  ditch,  Ad  entering  an  arched  gate-way,  we  were  in  Panama.'      z.  u.  w. 


Ajcebioam  Fltikg-Machimeb. — We  perceive  tibat  Mr.  Wibs,  the  celebrated  aSro- 
tmut,  has  petitic»ed  Coogresa  for  pennission  and  money  to  go  to  Europe  in  a  balloon, 
with  one  of  Franoib's  life-boats  attached  as  a  car,  and  to  take  sevenl  poflseogera 
He  will  riae  above  the  douds,  and  take  the  ctirrent  of  the  upper  air  which  ia  alwajs 
Uowii^  from  the  west  to  the  east  It  would  be  a  novel  sight  to  see  an  American 
balloon,  with  passengera,  landing  in  England  I  Apropos  of  balloons ;  there  is  some- 
iriiat  in  the  subjoined  badinagical  notice  of  a  new  aerial  enterprise,  whidi  we  think 
will  cause  a  pleasant  smile  to  suffuse  the  face  of  the  reader.  We  beliere  it  to  be 
a  &6t,  that  a  gentleman  of  Perth- Amboy,  New-Jeisey,  has  actually  built  a  Flying- 
Machine,  with  which  he  expects  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  carrying  many  passengers. 
Thousands  of  dollars  in  stock  have  already  been  subscribed  and  expended  in  the 
project,  and  the  proprietor  has  written  and  obtained  permission  to  descend  through 
the  roof  of  the  great  glass  palace  in  Hyde-Park,  London,  on  Am  arrwai  there  in  hit 
balloon,  in  May  next : 

*  DsAE  *  Old  Kmcx :'  Yon  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  feet,  that  a  company  la  aboot  belag 
fermed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Serial  Lime  iy  BaUotma  frtm  J>ftwYtTk  U  Ewrtpe! 
The  first  balloon  Is  now  near^  finished,  and  will  be  ready  to  *  sail  *  on  or  before  the  tUrty^rst 
of  April  next.  A  meeting  took  phwe  some  evenings  since,  at  which  the  projector  of  the  scheme^ 
a»ny  of  the  stock-holden,  and  some  gentlemenof  capital,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  adadt  to  the 
privilege  of  taking  stock,  attended.  The  meeting  was  organised  in  due  form,  the  usoal  oflloers 
pnHam  appointed,  and  an  animated  discussion  arose  on  the  general  prospects  of  the  company, 
and  Its  anticipated  profits.  The  prq|ector  stated  that  the  balloon  wsa  now  near  Ms  completioat 
and  that  he  had  no  cause  to  alter  his  views  as  to  the  entire  practicsUlity  of  the  plan;  that  he  had 
fevDd  aatisfactoty  aasweia  to  sU  the  ol^ectkma  that  had  suggested  themselves  to  Us  own  mind, 
while  tboee  raised  by  others  he  had  ascertained  to  be  entirely  too  tilfliag  for  seiioos  aottee. 

*  At  thisjnnctuie,  one  of  the  ^gentlemenof  c^>ltal'  soggesled  that  he  should  like  to  hear  some 
e«marks  on  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise ;  whereupon  the  prq|eetor  asked  if  he  referred  to 
the  probability  of  the  stock  being  sU  subscribed  for,  to  which  the  <  gentleman  of  capital  >  repHed 
HMt  he  mofo  especially  referred  to  the  feaaibility  of  the  plan,  as  he  had  heard  that  it  embraced  a 
fewfeatmeawhichwetenotrecQiiolleable  with  natures  laws.  The  prqjeetor  repUed,  that  altar 
the  i^ulsr  business  of  the  evening  he  wottU  with  pleasure  answer  any  ottjeetions  of  a  setontliB 
dmraeter  which  oonM  be  suggested;  but  that  the  more  Immediate  objeda  of  the  meetiagiaqaiasd 
their  first  attention.   It  had  been  proposed  that  the  subscriptioDB  for  stock  shonki  be  opened  for 
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general  competition  by  adTertteement,  etc,  but  that  ho  ehonld  ol^eet  to  MMh  a  oomve  aa  oiil|r 
calculated  to  call  out  objections  flrom  BelfHXHUititiited  adentUic  men,  whoee  education  aud  knowl- 
edge were  not  oommenBurale  with  such  an  undertaking ;  and  hence,  that  his  entire  time  would 
be  employed  in  answering  these  pigmy  cavilleis,  without  producing  any  flivorable  reeult ;  for  he 
had  found  by  experience  that  unless  the  brain  of  the  listener  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the 
whole  scheme  at  once,  it  waa  entirely  useless  to  attempt  to  ftimish  brains,  aa  well  aa  a  certiBcate 
of  stock.  His  object  at  this  time,  he  said,  was  to  state  to  the  meeting,  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  services  of  two  gentlemen,  well  known  in  the  London  and  New- York  stock-msriceta* 
and  whose  ability  to  procure  the  necessary  number  of  stock-4iolderB,  without  the  utetoss  and 
tardy  method  of  consulting  the  entire  public,  could  not  be  doubted.  It  was  only  necesssry  to 
state,  that  one  of  them  procured  all  the  subscriberB  to  the  stock  of  *  The  Bogtom  Polar  lee  Ona- 
jMSf  ,*  the  object  of  which  wss  to  send  vessels  into  the  North  Bea,  with  a  peculiar  armament,  so 
constructed  that  triangular  missiles,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds*  weight,  could  be  fired 
from  properly  constructed  guns,  ai  Icebergs,  so  as  to  disintegrate  them  in  the  direction  of  their 
natttial  cleavages ;  by  which  means  they  could  be  taken  on  board  and  carried  to  the  West  India 
and  other  markets,  and  should  any  part  remain  unsold,  then  the  water  of  chiystalUzation  was  to 
be  separated  from  the  ice,  and  incorporated  with  charcoal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  diamonds 
for  the  European  markets.  *  I  need  not,  gentlemen,*  added  the  projector,  *  inform  you  of  the  en- 
tire success  of  this  compsny,  as  it  is  not  only  a  wonder,  but  waa  brought  about  by  the  genius  of 
a  TuDOK.*  The  other  genUeman  referred  to  had  organized  *  The  ICortk  Sea  Omli-FeatAer  £xye- 
itttton.'  The  gulls  were  shot  by  harpoons  attached  to  chains,  the  other  ends  of  which  remained 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  each  guU,  or  harpoon-full  of  gulls,  when  pulled  back  on  the  deck,  waa 
suspended  in  the  hold,  when  sll  the  chains  were  attached  to  a  powerAil  galvanic  battery,  one 
shock  from  which  caused  the  feathers  to  drop  off  cleanly  from  the  birds  into  the  hold,  whUe  the 
amount  of  heat  given  off  under  the  electrical  action  was  suffldent  to  cure  the  feathers,  and  to 
prevent  their  becoming  foetid.  The  oleaginous  matter  was  then  tried  out  from  the  gulls,  and 
sold  in  Boston  as  hair-oil,  at  a  large  profit.  Some  part  of  this  oil  was  divided  among  the  stock- 
holders as '  goose-grease.*  With  such  adjuncts  as  these  two  gentlemen,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
the  entire  stock  would  be  readily  disposed  of  to  persons  of  the  highest  standing,  and  theroTore 
he  had  engaged  their  services,  rsservlng  twenty  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  the  stock  for  the  use 
of  the  two  capitalists,  who  had  ^  honored  him  with  their  company  on  the  present  occasion.* 

*  As  to  the  more  immediate  destination  of  the  balloon  now  building,  he  intended  that  it  ■»»<wHd 
leave  Perth-Amboy  on  the  thirty-first  of  April,  and  arrive  in  London  on  the  first  of  May ;  ***f^  be 
had  made  arrangements  with  the  State  Committee  for  the  great  Fair  of  1851  at  London,  and 
through  them  with  the  Central  Committee  at  Washington,  and  that  the  Central  Committee  had 
agreed  thst  on  thearrivalof  the  balloon  in  London,  it  should  hover  over  the  great  *  Glass  Palace' 
until  the  hinged  roof  could  be  opened,  when  it  could  descend  and  take  its  place  in  the  gnuid 
exhibition.  *  Under  these  circumstances,*  continued  the  projector,  *  who  can  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise  T — and  who  can  listen  to  the  petty  cavillings  of  the  so-called  scientific  men 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  a  century  at  least  behind  the  age  T* 

'  The  projector  having  finished  his  harangue,  one  of  the  *  gentlemen  of  capital  *  took  the  floor. 
He  commenced  by  remarking  that  he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  tiaveUlng  by 
balloons  at  all ;  but  that  he  was  entirely  open  to  conviction.  He  feared  the  balloon  could  not 
be  guided  by  those  in  the  car  or  deck  beneath.  He  had  made  a  few  experiments,  which  might 
not  be  pertinent,  but  he  should  like  to  state  them.  A  few  days  since  he  Jumped  down  from  his 
porch  upon  the  side-walk,  and  before  doing  so,  he  had  taken  hold  of  the  waist-band  of  his 
pantaloons,  and  while  Jumping,  endeavored  to  sustain  himself  by  his  arms,  but  found  it  impoa- 
sible.  He  then  thought  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  not  coincident  with  those  of 
the  balloon,  and  he  therefore  caused  himeelf  to  be  suspended  by  a  wire  from  the  ceiling  attached 
to  the  collar  of  his  coat,  hokling  in  his  hands  at  the  same  time  two  cords  attached  to  his  feet, 
and  by  means  of  these  cords,  when  swinging  by  the  suspended  wire,  endeavored  to  change  the 
direction  of  hla  oscillations,  but  without  eflbct.  He  then  placed  a  wash-tub  in  a  cistern  of  water, 
and  put  his  hands  upon  the  handles  of  the  tub ;  but  felled  entirely  in  being  able  to  move  himself 
In  this  rare  medium.  He  had  also  stood  In  a  com-baaket,  and  endeavored  to  IIA  himself  by  the 
handles,  but  found  it  was  *no  go.' 

*  The  otiiercspltallst  stated  tiiat  he  did  not  think  Uie  experiments  of  his  friend  were  pertinent; 
but  that  admitting,  for  tiie  sake  of  argument,  that  the  balloon  might  be  steered  by  the  impingement 
of  vanes  on  the  atmoaphera  during  the  sscending  and  descending  movements  of  the  machine, 
as  in  the  experiments  of  Signer  Mkucci,  still  he  could  not  but  think  Uiat  he  foresaw  other  dlfB- 
cultles ;  such  as  the  imposslbUity  of  finding  a  substance  capable  of  retahdng  pure  hydrogen  gas 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  that  he  had  found  no  substance,  except  ahammered  metal, 
or  a  vitrified  anrfece,  Uke  glass  or  china,  which  ooold  retain  it;  that  oiled  or  vamiahed  tfk 
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would  reteln  it  only  ftM*  short  spaesB  of  time,  md  with  no  oppoting  enrranti  or  prefmres ;  that 
the  MlUmaU  particles  of  hydrogen  gas  were  so  much  smaUer  than  thoae  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of 
any  other  gaa,  that  they  could  pass  through  suhstances  which  were  capable  of  holding  other 
gases ;  that  an  ordinary  haDoon,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  steered  at  aO,  at  the  time  of  lear- 
ing  the  snrfhee  of  the  earth  was  nsnally  so  large,  and  held  so  much  gas,  that  its  lerity  enabled  it 
to  take  ap  the  aBronant,  and  with  him  many  times  his  weight  of  sand  in  bags;  but  still,  so  nqdd 
was  the  escape  of  hydrogen,  and  consequent  increase  of  weight  of  the  balloon,  that  the  ftHronaut 
eonld  not  remain  up  without  parting  with  this  great  weight  of  sand,  which  the  balloon  at  firrt 
was  entlryly  competent  to  sustain,  and  that  after  a  very  short  time  the  balloon  would  not  remain 
ttteraled,  although  all  the  sand  were  thrown  out,  and  the  baUoon  therefore  descended  again  to 
the  gnrand.  He  also  said  that  he  could  not  be  unmfndftil  of  the  fkust,  that  a  ballocm,  as  usoally 
oonstmcted,  moved  with,  and  not  agtunat  the  wind ;  and  hence,  while  moying  with  the  wind, 
raoeiTedbnt  slight  pressure  ttom  it;  whereas,  if  a  mechanical  contriyance  should  really  be 
ooQStmcted  which  could  steer  the  vessel,  an  increased  pressure  of  atmosphere  must  occns  on  one 
side,  and  thai  under  any  such  inoeased  iNressure  the  hydrogen  would  pass  immediate^  through 
the  material  of  which  the  balloon  would  be  made ;  and  thus  he  did  not  believe  that  amiloon  so 
opposed  on  one  side  by  atmoq)herlc  pressure  could  remain  up  a  slngie  hour  under  any  drcum- 
stanoes.  He  added,  that  evoy  balloon  must  necessarily  be  open  at  the  bottom,  for  at  every 
change  of  temperature  throu^  whidi  the  balloon  might  pass,  ttie  gas  would  be  increased  or 
diminished  mm  five^nndreitk  pari  ofit$  bulk  for  every  degree  of  heat  added  or  abetraetedf  and 
that  hence,  when  increased,  the  excess  must  be  suffered  to  escape,  or  the  baUoon  must  burst ; 
and  at  a  contraction  of  the  gas  trom  cold,  the  atmosphere  would  enter  to  fill  up  the  mlsefaig  spaoei 
and  thus  these  flrequent  dianges  would  tend  to  render  the  balloon  too  heavy  to  float,  and  it  there- 
Ibre  would  fUl  to  the  earth.  Moreover,  he  doubted  the  practicability  of  a  continued  re-supply  of 
gas  made  during  the  passage  of  the  balloon,  as  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  making  of 
hydrogen  gas,  from  any  known  means,  was  large,  and  as  heat  always  ascends  in  direct  lines,  the 
gas  in  the  baUoon  would  expand,  and  thus  burst  the  balloon ;  for  as  in  holding  your  hand  above, 
instead  of  alongside,  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  the  heat  la  found  to  be  yerj  great,  and  to  bum  the 
hand,  so  would  it  prove  to  the  balloon.  He  feared  likewise  that  a  balloon  filled  with  an  ehMtic 
gas,  and  steered  against  the  wind,  would  be  flattened  on  the  side  opposed  by  the  wind,  and  thus 
emptied  of  its  gas :  indeed,  he  said,  he  had  fDled  two  small  balloons,  of  an  equal  size,  with  hydro- 
gen gas ;  one  of  them  he  let  float  off  in  the  atmosphere,  the  other  he  held  hj  two  strings,  one  at 
the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  so  that,  from  being  detained,  it  had  the  fbrce 
of  the  cnrrrat  of  air  on  one  side,  and  in  three  minutes  it  became  too  heavy  to  float,  fh>m  the  In- 
terdiange  of  its  gas  with  lOmospheric  air :  while  the  baUoon  floating  freely  in  the  atmosphere 
remained  up  fbr  a  much  longer  time.  He  therefore  wished  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  condition- 
ally, if  at  aU.  He  would  give  a  draft  on  his  agent  in  London,  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  bal- 
loon, if  the  aBronaut  could  show  him  a  clearance  ttom  the  custom-house  in  New-York,  dated 
after  the  departure  of  the  Uist  steamer.    The  proposed  subscription  was  declined. 


Raub  IxPEOTZMsim  IN  pAomifo.— Among  the  important  'improrementB*  of 
Hm  day,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  us  hardly  to  have  acquired  its  deserved  celeb- 
rity. We  allude  to  the  White  Zinc^  and  Paints  of  Zine,  invented  by  Mr.  Leolaibe, 
of  Paiia.  White,  or  of  various  delicate  tints,  it  may  be  used  without  the  slightest 
of  those  disagreeable  effects  upon  the  painter  which  arise  from  the  employment  of 
white  lead.  Unlike  white  lead,  too,  it  does  not  change  from  sulphurous  ezhaUtioiiB : 
on  the  contrary,  the  paint  preserves  its  perfect  colors  in  vessels,  coffee-houses,  thea- 
tres, laboratories,  baths^  out-houses,  etc.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish  on 
woodland  it  fu  exceeds  other  points  in  the  brilliancy  and  permanence  of  its  colon. 
Newly-painted  rooms  dry  suddenly,  and  are  immediately  habitable,  as  there  is  no 
had  odor  in  the  paint  Mr.  Richard  6.  Fosdiok,  in  FifUi- Avenue,  next  to  Tenth- 
street^  one  of  the  first  and  most  artistical  of  our  metropolitan  house-painters,  who 
introdnced  the  zinc  paints  into  this  country,  has  used  them  for  some  twelve  months, 
and  pronounces  tfaem  perfect:  and  as  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders,  either  in 
white,  tibted-enamel,  or  glass-zinc,  we  look  soon  to  see  the  merits  of  this  great  inven- 
tion widely  appreciated. 
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TumssMEST  OF  THX  Innooemt. — We  read  in  a  monm^  journal,  not  long  Bince, 
that  a  man  had  recently  been  oonyicted  of  murder  in  MiiwiMippi,  and  executed. 
The  evidence  was  whdly  dreiimBtantial,  and  the  unhappy  man  died  proteatii^  hia 
innocence  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life;  and  there  is  now,  it  would  aj^pear,  good 
reason  to  believe  tibat  the  wretched  victim  spoke  the  truth  I  Moreover,  it  is  but  a 
little  while  ago  that  a  western  paper  announced  the  death-bed  confession,  by  an 
Lrishmao,  of  a  murder  which  he  himself  had  committed  six  years  befbro,  for  whicb 
an  innocent  man  had  already  suffered  upon  the  gallowsl  These  occurrences,  whii^ 
are  scarcely  infrequent,  are  horrible  to  contemplate.  Jn  some  desultory  '  Oottip 
about  Children*  in  the  Januaiy  number  of  000X7*8  '  Lady's  Book,'  from  the  pen 
of  the  £j>rroa  hereof^  will  be  found  the  following,  which  seems  to  us  pertinent  to  oar 
present  ttieme: 

*  I BVABD  the  other  day,  flrom  Uie  tips  of  a  dtwttngntwhed  phyalelsn,  fonneiiy  of  5ew-Yoric,  Intfc 
now  Hying  in  elegint  retiramont  in  a  beaotiftd  cooi^  town  of  Long  Island,  a  touching  ffliis- 
tration  of  the  truth  of  mj  podtlon,  with  which  I  shall  doae  this  ahready  too  protracted  article. 

*  I  haye  had,*  said  the  Doctor,  *a  good  deal  of  ezperienoe,in  the  long  practiceof  my profiMslon 
in  the  dty,  that  is  more  remariuble  than  any  thing  recorded  in  the  *  Diary  of  a  London  Phyridan.' 
It  woold  be  Impoosible  for  me  to  detail  to  you  the  hnndiedth  part  of  the  interesting  and  ezdting 
things  wliich  I  saw  and  heard.  That  which  aflBscted  me  most,  of  late  years,  was  the  case  of  a  boy, 
not)  I  think,  orer  twdre  years  of  age.  I  fb«t  saw  him  in  the  hospital,  whither,  being  poor  awl 
wtthont  parents,  he  had  been  brought  to  die. 

*  He  was  the  most  beantlftil  boy  I  ever  beheld.  He  had  that  pecoliar  cast  of  oountenanoe  and 
complexion  which  we  notice  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with  frequent  hemorrhage  of  the  longs. 
He  was  verg  beautlftil  I  His  brow  was  broad,  Air,  and  intellectual ;  his  eyes  had  the  deep 
iiUerior  blue  of  the  sky  itself;  his  complexion  wss  like  the  lily,  tinted,  Just  below  the  cheek-bone, 
with  a  heckle  flush: 

'Aa  on  consumption'^  waning  cheek. 
Mid  ruin  blooms  tiie  ro«e ;' 

and  his  hair,  which  was  soft  as  floss-aOk,  hung  in  luxuriant  curls  about  his  ftoe.  But  oh,  what 
an  expression  of  deep  melandioly  his  oountenanoe  wore  I  It  wae  so  remarkable  that  I  Mi  cer- 
tain the  fear  of  death  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  I  was  right.  Toung  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
wish  to  live.  He  repeatedly  said  that  death  was  what  he  most  desired ;  and  it  was  truly  dread- 
Ail  to  hear  one  so  young  and  so  beautiM  talk  like  thia.  *Oh  I*  he  would  say,  *  let  media  I  let  me  die  I 
Don't  try  to  save  me ;  I  want  to  die !  *  Nevertheless,  he  was  most  aflbctionate,  and  was  extremely 
grateftd  for  erery  thing  that  I  could  do  for  his  relief.  I  soon  won  his  heart ;  but  peroeived,  with 
pain,  that  hie  disease  of  body  was  nothing  to  the  'sickness  of  the  soul*  which  I  could  not  heal. 
He  leaned  upon  my  bosom  and  wept,  while  at  the  same  time  he  prayed  for  death.  I  have  nerer 
seen  one  of  his  years  who  courted  it  so  sincerely.  I  tried  in  every  way  to  elicit  from  him  what 
it  wss  that  rendered  him  so  unhappy;  but  his  lips  wera  sealed,  and  he  waa  like  one  who  tried  to 
tnni  his  teoe  ftom  something  which  oppressed  his  spirit. 

*  It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  fotber  of  this  child  was  hanged  for  murder  in  B county, 

about  two  years  before.  It  was  the  most  cold-blooded  homidde  that  had  ever  been  known  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  excitement  raged  high ;  and  1  reooUed  that  the  stake  and  the  gat 
lows  vied  with  each  other  for  the  vidim.  The  mob  labored  hard  to  get  the  man  out  of  the  Jail, 
that  they  might  wreak  summary  vengeance  upon  him  by  HM*g*i*g  him  to  the  nearest  tree. 
Nevertheless,  law  triumphed,  and  he  was  hanged.  Justice  held  up  her  equal  acales  with  satis* 
foction,  and  there  was  much  trumpeting  forth  of  this  consummation,  in  wldch  even  the  women, 
mereifVil,  tender>hearted  women,  seemed  to  take  delight. 

*  Perceiving  the  boy's  life  to  be  waning,  I  endeavored  one  day  to  turn  his  mind  to  religtous 
snlileots,  apprehending  no  dlfllculty  in  one  so  young ;  but  he  always  evaded  the  topic.  I  aaked 
him  if  he  had  said  his  prayers.   He  replied : 

*  Oncej  always —  now,  never.' 

*  TUs  answer  surprised  me  very  much ;  and  I  endeavored  gently  to  impress  him  with  the  foet 
that  a  more  devout  firame  of  mind  would  be  becoming  in  him,  and  with  the  great  necessity  of 
his  being  prepared  to  die;  but  he  remained  silent. 

'  A  few  days  afterward,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  permit  me  to  send  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
B )  a  most  kind  man  in  sickness,  who  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  him  in  his  present 
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BedaeHnedyflradfudiMMltlTaly.  Tkm  I  dtermliied  to  trily  theiyHaiFy,  mi  t» 
iBdentand  thJfl  ttnngis  phase  or  elMraclflt- in  a  mere  ehlkL  'Mydeartwy,' aaldl,«l  ImploM 
JOB  not  to  act  In  this  manner.  What  can  hare  so  diatnrbed  yoor  jovng  mindf  Ton eettainly 
beUere  then  la  a  Gon,  to  whom  70a  owe  a  debt  of  gratitndet* 

•His  eye  kindled,  and  to  my  sarpriee,  I  might  almost  say  horror,  I  heard  ttom  Mt  yonaglijpis 

•«Ho,  I  donn  MitM  that  there  is  a  Gon !' 

*  Tea,  that  little  boy,yovng  as  he  was,  was  an  Atheist ;  sad  he  erenreaaonedf^  a  logieal  na« 
■er,  fbra  men  child  like  him. 

««I  cannot  bettere  there  is  a  God,*  said  he ;  *for  if  there  were  a  Gon,  HS  nrast  ba  mstdftd 
and  Jnat ;  and  Hi  neTsr,  Mver,  mrKn  eoold  hare  permitted  my  fatktrj  who  was  tnnooent,  to  be 
bmiged!  Oh,  my  father  t  my  fhtherl*  he  exclaimed,  passionstely,  bnryinghislhee  In  theptiknr« 
and  sobbing  ss  if  his  heart  wonld  break. 

*  I  was  oTeroome  by  my  own  emotion ;  bat  all  that  I  conid  say  would  not  change  Ms  detemil> 
nation ;  he'wonld  hare  no  minister  of  God  beside  Idm —no  prayers  by  his  bed<4lde.  I  was  n»- 
alde,  with  an  my  endeavors,  to  apply  any  balm  to  hii  wonnded  heart. 

*  A  few  days  after  this,  I  caDed,  as  nsnal,  in  the  meming,  and  at  onee  saw  yerj  dearly  that  tha 
BCtle  boy  must  soon  depart 

**  WiLuV  B>M  I,  *  I  hare  got  news  for  yon  to-day.  Do  yon  think  thai  yon  can  bear  to  iMaf 
lit'  fcr  I  was  really  at  a  loss  how  to  break  to  him  what  I  had  to  eommonieate. 

'Hesssented,  end  listened  with  the  deepest  attention.  I  then  tnfbrmed  him,  ss  I  best  eoaM, 
that,  from  drciunstances  which  had  recently  come  to  light.  It  had  been  rendered  eeitain  IfeaChli 
f  aOisr  was  entirely  Innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  bad  snlibred  an  Ignomlnons  death. 

<I  nerer  ahaU  forgrt  the  frensy  of  emotion  which  he  exhibited  at  this  snnoanoement.  Be 
vtteredone  sersam,*GoDisJnstl'  he  gasped— the  blood  mshed  from  bis  month— be  laaBed 
Imranl  npon  my  bosom  —  snd  died !  * 

We  endeavored,  as  near  aa  our  recollection  served,  to  give  this  simple  story  in  tlie 
tmiriiing  words  of  the  narrator ;  but  we  are  not  unaware  that  all  who  have  heard 
or  may  hereafter  hear  it  from  his  own  lips,  will  see  how  much  it  has  lost  in  being 
tmiBfeired  to  fypea 


Ooaup  WITH  Rkadkbs  akd  OoBHXSPONDEim.  —  Right  pleasantly  writes  a  rig^ 

pleasant  friend,  who  is  now  on  his  way  home  from  a  ]oog  tour  to  the  West  and 

Sooyi-west.    But  judge  for  yourself,  reader: 

*Ir  at  any  time,  dear  C ,  you  enTied  me,  setting  forUi  upon  my  dowery  path,  yon  had  bettar 

Rveree  the  engine  and  go  back  some  dlwtance  upon  the  track.  Not  but  that  Philadelphia  was 
the  same  dear  old  dty ;  not  but  that  Baltimore  and  the  Eutaw-House  had  the  same  friendly  Mped, 
(I  pass  orer  the  read  to  Baltimore ;)  not  but  that  I  found  the  road,  through  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Comberland,  flne  enough  in  stupendous  mountain  scenery  and  beantifhl  Potomao4qMea 
Qt  water,  and  all  that;  but  those  Alleghenies  1  —  those  heartless,  stony,  chssmy  Alleghenies, 
that  reminded  me  (psinAiUy)  of  my  schoolrboy  days,  and  old  ^  6r  by- Whack,'  as  we  used  to  call 
onr  now  lamented  teacher  I  Even  now  I  can  scarcely  look  upon  a  hard-bottomed  chair  withovt 
some  feeUngs  of  envy.  One  little  fellow,  who  was  on  the  back-seat  with  myself,  alter  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  bumps,  gave  it  up,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  bung  over  the  strap  that  is  bade 
of  the  middlo^eat.  The  scenery  of  the  Allegbeniea,  at  night,  poBsetses  a  freshness  and  wild  Dah* 
TcaqcK  vigor  that  is  perfectly  stunning.  You  see  nothing  but  the  occasional  lantern  of  a  ba- 
alghted  teamster;  but  you  are  reminded  by  some  one  of  the  passengers,  every  few  minutes,  of 
the  wonderfU  tteakm  of  NiUure  around  you.  *  Here  is  the  place  where  a  stsge  went  over  a  few 
yeara  ago ;  down  that  place—  it 's  so  black  you  can  H  see,  but  if  the  driver  sheers  his  horses  thst 
way  six  inches,  down  we  go ;  snd  it 's  only  two  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom — that 's  sll  T  (buntp,) 
<  Were  they  killed  T  *  *  Killed  I  well,  I  should  rather  {bnmp)  think  so.'  *  There  now 's  snother  place 
J  net  like  it  on  (bnmp)  t'other  side.  A  teamster  walked  off  there  this  day  fortnight ;  fell  on  hia 
back  acroaa  a  sharp  rock,  and  broke  right  in  two.  When  they  (bump)  picked  him  up,  they  pulled 
OQt  about  tow  feet  of  his  spirsl-manKir.'  (Little  fellow  on  the  strap :  *  Oh,  Chrlstmss  I  *)  *  D'  ya 
hear  about  the  stage  being  robbed?'  ^No;  when?'  ^ 'Bout  six  weeks  sgo:  the  trunks  were  nil 
cut  loose  from  the  back,  and  when  the  passengers  got  to  Union,  111  be  goy-blsmed  if  they  had 
any  baggage  I  *    ^  Pleasant  night.  Sir  I '    '  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  a  loe-tle  inclined  to  rain.' 

80  we  got  to  B .   At  this  place  we  found  a  couple  waiting  to  be  married  in  the  hotel,  with. 

groomsman  and  bridesmaid.    The  bride  tall,  ruddy-lipped,  black-eyed,  and  altogether  a  very 
pretty  yonng  woman :  the  groom  a  little  diminutive  *  broth  of  a  boy,'  about  twice  her  age.  After 
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tbe  cenaumj  I  came  into  tlie  room  with  a  dgar  in  my  moatb,  (u  it  eiistoaary,) and  mU,  *Per- 

liB|M  70a  do  nH '  '  Oh  yea,  I  like  the  smolce,  and  like  to  amoke  *em,  too.*  Tlie  hride  aald  tbla. 

« Will  yon  allow  me  to  oObr  yon  one?'  *Ileyf'  *  Will  yon  hare  a  dgar  yonraeir^'  *  Yea,  thank 
ye.'    <  Will  youf  (to  the  brideamald.)    'No,  ini  wait  till  abe  geta  along  aome,  and  then  ini 

takeapnllather'n.'  We  leave  B next  morning,  (my  Mend  D and  I,)  and  here  we  take 

a  temporary  leaye  of  each  other.    There  are  two  atagra  nearly  Ml ;  one  haa  an  inaide  and  one 

an outalde aeat ;  aoD- takealhelatter,andIetimbintotheback-fleatofa8tage,andamfltted    ' 

into  the  aide  of  an  old  woman  with  a  band*boz  on  her  knee,  and  a  great  Kentnckian  fita  himadf 
Into  my  aide.  Harlng  a  middle^eat,  1  take  adTantageH>f  my  aituaiifm  and  make  an  amhchair  of 
itf  by  reating  my  elbowa  on  the  old  lady's  band-box  and  the  Kentuckian'a  arm ;  then  I  open  Da- 
▼in  OorraRpiKLO,  on  the  back  of  the  gentleman  in  flront,  and  we  go  along  *  like  bricks.'  So  we 
ride  a  few  houra.  *  Capt'n,'  says  the  Kentnckian,  (he  always  calls  me  Capfn,)  *  will  you  alow 
me  to  put  my  lege  into  yonrs?  I  got  a  pain  in  my  aide  ridin' all  night.'  '  Oh,  certainly.'  «Oon- 
Beqvence  is,'  I  am  Jammed  ao  tight  that  I  begin  to  think  wedgea  will  be  called  for  before  I  ever 
get  my  kneea  apart  again.  Then  I  commiserate  those  unfortunate  Venetian  captiTce  who  aee  the 
walla  of  their  priaon  gradually  doaing  upon  them ;  then  1  think  of  poor  people  cruahed  under 
a  fallen  building;  then  I  begin  to  have  the  cramp  in  both  legs ;  it  geta  to  be  intolerable :  at  laat 
I  wake  up  my  companion.    * Kentuck,  you  miMt  more  a  little.'    ^Certain,  Capt'n.'  The  room  ao 

afforded  giTea  me  little  relief;  at  laat  I  hear  the  cheery  Tolce  of  D (h>m  the  top  of  the  other 

coach:  'Come  up  here;  plenty  of  roomt'  And  ao  I  eaci^Mftom  mypnxgatcMy.  We  rattle  down 
merrily  to  Wheeling,  and  here  we  take  supper. 

*  It  ia  night  now,  starry  but  dark.    On  the  right,  D pointa  to  a  atar  high  up.   *  Do  you  see 

that  star?'    <  Yes.'    *That  is  the  light  on  the  wire-bridge  serosa  the  Oh!o— the  greatest  wire- 
bridge  in  the  worid:  there  cornea  the  Bteamer  under  it.'  We  hear  the  hlgb*pres8ure  boat  ooug^ 
ing,  and  ahe  cougha  herself  up  to  the  ahore.    Then  we  embaik.    AU  la  new  to  me.    Two  men 
hold  torches,  one  made  of  splints  of  pitch-pine,  bound  together  like  Che  ancimit  Roman  fascea, 
and  he  looks  like  an  illustrated  lictor ;  the  other  holds  a  swinging  creaset  fUll  of  blazing  piu»> 
knots,  scattering  aparks  and  cinders  all  over  the  deck.    Here,  doae  to  the  bowa,  la  the  mighty 
ftvnaee,  and  the  restless  fireman  feeding  it  with  masses  of  bituminous  coal  — nerer  ceasing; 
there  are  the  waIklng*beaiBs  in  a  aort  of  cage,  like  wild  panthers,  springing  and  quivering  with 
restless  motion ;  beyond  are  bins  ftiU  of  emigrants,  old  pipe-corroded  German  feces,  snd  chubby 
yellow-headed  children  with  bright  eyes,  peeping  fh>m  every  nook.  Up-statra  is  the  cabin.  The 
whole  boat  aeems  built  of  reeds ;  It  Jumps  and  quivers  so,  as  the  onginea,  with  bound  and  pant,  drive 
her  down  the  stream.  The  river  Is  dark  as  night ;  but  we  see,  every  now  and  then,  <  broad-boms ' 
and  coal-Aata,  with  a  twinkling  light ;  and  so  with  a  multitude  of  novel  sights  and  sounds  we  at 
last  loae  ourselves  in  sleep — directly  over  the  boiler  I    I  must  confess,  that  upon  inspecting  the 
Ohio  in  the  morning,  I  found  it  decidedly  muddy.    The  shores  have  a  blufliy  appearance,  and  the 
river  haa  scooped  out  hollows  all  along  the  banla.    Tbe  bluffli  seldom  rise  very  high,  and  are  al- 
ways Qi  a  red  ftwruginona  hue,  topped  with  rusty  trees  that  may  bear  ten-penny  nails  and  wcnp- 
iron  leavea,  for  all  I  know.    Yet  it  is  a  great  vision  to  see  that  mighty  river.    We  paaaed  the 
broad  Uu*  Kanawha,  which  came  down,  paused  for  a  moment,  retained  its  semblance,  and  then 
ruahed  into  the  dark  stream,  and  was  mingled  and  lost  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  mountain-brook. 
We  have  a  melancholy  beD  on  board,  which  is  suggestive ;  and  the  houaea  we  see  upon  yondo* 
bank,  atandlng  upon  four  and  six  legs,  are  not  without  a  meaning.   Well,  roll  on,  daik  stream! 
Swallow  up  your  tributariea,  swamp  your  boats,  scoop  out  the  banks,  tip  over  the  houses,  hurry  olT 
the  emigranta  I  There  is  a  great  big  ocean  waiting  for  you  down  yonder,  beyond  the  Balixe,  where 
you  are  going— and  I  too,  I  truat,  in  a  few  weeks. 
*  From  the  time  I  left  Cincinnati  until  T  reached  Memphis,  I  heard  (^  three  explosions,  one 

IfaD,  and  one  rinktng.    Then  we  had  the  small-pox  on  board,  and  lay  beside  the  '  H '  at  the 

wharf,  <m  board  of  which  there  had  been  four  deaths  fW>m  cholera.  I  went  to  a  trial  in  Mem- 
phis of  a  alave,  who  had  killed  three  men  with  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  in  three  single  blows ; 
and  there  was  a  fellow  there,  with  the  marks  of  a  pistol-bullet  in  his  cheek,  disposed  to  be  drunk 
and  quarrelsome,  who  kept  talking  to  me.  Also  the  porter  told  me  to  lock  my  door  at  night,  aa 
there  had  been  some  robberies  in  town,  and  they  suspected,  in  fact  almost  knew,  it  was  the  man 
In  Number  Fourteen— my  room  being  Number  Fifteen — my  vis-i-vu,  by  Jova  I  This  porter 
had  a  pistcd,  with  the  butt  Just  peeping  out  of  his  side  coat-pocket.  Tlknt  indicated  tbe  charae- 
few  of  the  land  in  which  I  happened  to  be.  On  board  this  boat  there  are  two  very  ugly  custom- 
era  :  one  is  a  fellow  on  crutches,  always  drunk ;  and  he  haa  a  paper  on  his  hat  with  *  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars'  reward'  for  a  man  who  killed  his  uncle  three  weeks  since.    There  is  an  old  CoL 

C here,  who  was  severely  cut  aU  over  the  fkoe  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  gambler,  in  deftoding 

*  a  young  man  firom  being  pillaged ;  and  altogether  it  is  very  romantic  and  pleasing !  Beloved 
Land  of  the  Pistol  and  Bowie-knife  t — what  has  been  said  of  thee  la  not  fiction  I  I  do  not  take 
liearHnj,  bat  have  the  visible  evidence  all  around.' 
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Sntoi  the  last  time  we  bad  the  pleasure  to  commune  with  you,  reader,  ve 
hare  been  in  foreign  oouDtries;  we  have  visited  Alexandria  in  Egypt^  that  pictur- 
eiqne  dty  on  the  shores  of  the  blue,  blue  Mediterranean ;  we  have  seen  the  won- 
derful Pyramids ;  examined  temples  cut  in  the  enduring  rock  three  thousand  years 
ago;  ascended  to  the  upper  and  lower  cataracts  of  the  Kile — sublime  and  awful 
n^bi;  we  have  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  yellow  Lybian  desert,  that  *  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is;'  visited  the  *wKDg6d  lion's  marble  pile'  of  Saint 
Kark's,  in  Venice ;  mused  by  Westminster- Abbey,  towering  in  gray  and  solemn 
grandeur ;  roamed  through  the  sublime  space  of  magnificent  Saint  Pxteb's  at  Rome ; 
we  have  descended  into  the  great  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  seen  the  '  fiery  billows 
roll  below,'  and  the  fountains  of  flame  shower  down  firom  above ;  we  have  stood  in 
the  Austrian  Alps,  near  the  Gastein  Baths,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  mountains  around  us  Irom  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  height,  with  a 
beautiful  cataract  before  us,  fiklliog  six  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  we  have,  seen  the 
son  shining  (and  exactly  as  our  sun  shines)  through  the  ruined  arches  of  the  *  Castle 
Rhinefels'  in  Germany,  with  St  Goar  in  the  distance.  Yes;  and  we  have  looked 
down  upon  Jerusalem  Irom  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  surveyed  the  sacred  scenes  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death ;  visited  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  on  our 
return,  the  colossal  statues  of  Memnon  by  the  Nile ;  and  were  half  blinded  and  suf- 
focated by  an  awful  *  sand-storm  in  the  Lybian  Desert ; '  we  encountered  also  a  ter- 
rific storm  on  the  North  Sea ;  were  half  firozen  in  an  ascent  to  Mount  iEtna,  from 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  ancient  Theatre  of  Taormina  in  Sicily ;  and  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  an  avalanche  in  one  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  And  all  this,  metropol- 
itan reader,  you  may  see  and  experience  for  twenty-five  cents  American  currency, 
at  Pro/etsor  SatUei'9  Cosmoramas,  comer  of  Thirteenth-street  and  Broadway. 
There  is  positively  nothing  wanting,  we  have  heard  numerous  travelled  persons  re- 
mark, to  complete  the  illusion  of  entire  reality.  In  magnitude,  distance,  color,  aerial 
perspective,  all  is  true  to  nature  ai)d  to  fiact  These  coem<»uma8,  most  elaborately 
painted  in  oil,  are  in  all  respects  marvellous.  Nothing  at  all  approaching  them  has 
ever  been  exhibited  in  this  metropolis.  .  .  .  We  sat  the  other  evening,  listen- 
ing to  the  warmish  January  ram  that  was  fidling  without ;  and  while  we  listened, 
we  thought  of  these  lines,  fiY>m  the  pen  of  A.  Z.  Loednozoo  : 


^  When  the  humid  Biorm-ctoiidB  gather 

Over  all  the  starry  spheres, 
And  the  melancholj  darlmeaa 

Gently  weeps  in  rainy  tears, 
Tls  a  Joy  to  press  the  piUow 

Of  a  cottage-chamher  bed, 
And  to  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  soft  rain  overhead. 

*  Every  tinkle  on  the  ahinglea 

Has  an  echo  in  the  heart, 
And  a  thousand  dreary  Andes  * 

Into  busy  being  start ; 
And  a  thousand  recoUections 

Weave  their  bright  hues  into  woof, 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter 

Of  the  soft  rain  on  the  roof. 


^  There  in  Ikncr  comes  my  mother, 

As  she  nsea  to,  years  agone, 
To  sorvey  the  inflmt  sleepers 

Ere  she  left  them  till  the  dawn: 
I  can  see  her  bending  o^er  me, 

As  I  listen  to  the  strain 
Which  is  played  upon  the  shii^les 

By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

*  Then  my  little  seraph  sister, 

With  her  wings  and  waving  hair, 
And  her  bright-eved  cherub  brother, 

A  serene,  angelic  pair, 
Glide  around  my  wakeflil  pillow, 

With  their  praise  or  mild  reproof. 
As  I  listen  to  the  murmur 

Of  the  soft  rain  on  the  roof.' 


'  Present  for  the  Little  Knick*8from  Old  Virffinia  ! '  Such  was  the  designation 
given  by  an  unknown  and  kind  friend  to  a  deep  box,  containing  'black '  and  *  shag- 
bark'  walnuts,  chesnuts,  chinquepins,  and  hazel-nuts  or  filberts ;  all  grown  at  Farm- 
ington,  Powhattan  county,  in  good  old  Virginia.  It  would  have  done  the  donor's  heart 
good  to  se'e  how  appreciatively  his  delicious  present  was  enjoyed  by  his  grateful 
little  friends.    Their  verdict  was  unanimous.     The  box  was  'nuts'  to  each  and  all. 

YOU  zzxvn.  13 
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'PuFFEB  Hopkins,'  eUia»  "Mi.  Goenbliub  Mathxwb,  the  self-styled  'Amerieui 
DicKBNs,'  unites  as  follows  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  ZUermy  World*  weekly  jmav 
nal,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  third  editor.  Hie  passage  is  from  a  notice  €f' 
that  excellent  work,  *  Salander  and  the  Dragon^*  from  the  pen  of  Bey.  F.  W.  Smo^ 
TON,  of  Huntington,  Long-Island,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  cherished  friends : 

*  Thkrk  are  quartere  where  this  book  Bboakl  do  good.  By  one  of  those  fotalitles  which 
Providknck  i^points,  it  seemi  to  have  been  raserved  for  an  *  eateemed  cootribntcMr '  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Magatine  to  expoae  to  the  bone  the  ayateip  of  small  annoyance  and  petty  Inuendo 
from,  which  the '  Table  *  of  that  monthly publication'has  been  aupplled  for  bo  many  yean;  ICr. 
SattLToif  thereby  handsomely  relierlng  nimaelf  ftom  any  reaponalbllity  Car  that  shabby  ai&iir.' 

We  had  a  good  laugh  over  this  the  other  day  in  *■  the  ked'ntry:'  Mr. '  Hopkinb' 
do  n't  seem  to  like  our  *  Editor's  Table.'    That 's  not  surprising : 

*■  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.' 

We  could  w«ll  wish  that  our '  Table'  was  less  indifferent  tlian  it  is ;  but  still  it  appears 
to  excite  some  '  interest*  in  the  mind  of  Mr. '  Hopkins,'  who  evidently  does  not  affect 
the  maimer  in  which  clamorous  mediocrity  is  exposed  and  rebuked  in  its  pages.  If 
it  be  'shwder '  to  think  and  to  say  that '  Pdffsr  Hopkinb  '  is  a  literary  pretender, 
ridiculously  pertinacious  in  thrusting  his  unfounded  assumptions  of  genius  and  talent 
before  the  public,  then  are  we  afraid  that  '  sUinderers '  are  very  numerous  indeed 
*  in  this  conmiunity.'  The  many  who  cry  *  Piah  1 '  at  the  veiy  mention  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  literature,  are  'slanderers ;'  the  dignified  and  venerable  ' North- 
American  R&view*  which  has  so  greatly  exceeded  the  Knicke&booker  in  the  scorch- 
ing severity  of  its  rebukes  of  Mr. '  Hopkins'  preposterous  literary  pretensions^  is  a 
'slanderer;'  as  are  also  numerous  journals  of  simihir  high  character,  and  equally 
honest  and  puff-prooi^  in  New-Tork  and  elsewhere.  The  publisher  who  offered 
'  PuFFxa  Hopkins'  his  cheque  for  a  laige  amount  if  he  would  withdraw  a  stupid 
work  of  his,  the  prospective  publication  of  which  he  had  been  over-persuaded  to 
announce,  should  n't  have  mentioned  that  iact,  because  it  is  '  slander ;'  the  stereo- 
typer  who,  it  is  said,  was  to  derive  pay  for  his  labor  from  the  first  sales  of  the  vast 
book  entitied  '  The  Various  Writinga  of  Comeliw  Mathetos*  should  keep  his  afflic- 
tion to  himself  for  natural  lamentation  over  his  'greenness'  is  'slander;'  the  en- 
forced publishers  of  the  same  immortal  collection,  sitting  around  their  office-fire, 
must  n't  mention  any  more  to  the  laughing  circles  about  tiiem  that '  only  seven  copies 
of  the  book  were  sold,  and  one  of  them  came  back,'  because  very  likely  they  may  be 
accused  of  '  slander.'  Even  to  mention,  on  the  autiiority  of  the  writer  of  a  work  on 
living  American  authors,  that '  PuFFxa  Hopkins'  wrote  in  that  volume  the  description 
of  himself f  which  places  him  before  Dickens,  and  even  accuses  the  latter  of  plagiari- 
zing from  him ! — even  this  might  be  considered  '  slander  I '  It  won't  do  to  mention 
the  fact  that  'Puffer  Hopkins'  is  'death  on  periodicals;'  to  ask,  not  'Who  killed 
Ck)ck-Robin?'  but  'Who  killed 'Arcturusf  'Wbo helped  to  kDl  'Brother  Jonathan!' 
*Who  killed  Yankee-Doodle?'  'Who  killed  'The  Prompter?'  *  Who  killed  'The 
Prompter's  Whistie?'  and  other  the  like  dead-and-gone  'Puffer  Hopkins '-isms. 
These  questions,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the  town-reader,  may  not  be  'inter- 
esting '  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews,  and  perhaps  he  woidd  consider  th^m  '  slander- 
ous.' If  a  publisher  that  is  '  not  a/raid  to  publish '  a  work  of  his  should  happen  to 
speak  of  the  fact,  that  while  his  name  was  'kept  darts'  it  sold  'considerably'  as  an 
imknown  book,  but  when  that  transpired,  buyers  were  sparse,  this^  we  suppose, 
must  also  be  set  down  as  '  slander ; '  and  if  another  publisher,  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
'Hopkins'  for  discontinuing  a  periodical  edited  by  him,  puts  in  his  'pleadings* 
that  its  circulation  to  real  subscribers  at  no  time  reached  a  doxen  copies,  that  of 
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oooTM  most  be  '  danderoiUb'  We  have  occaHJomally  had  our  own  joke  over  the  pom- 
pom literaiy  pretenaiens  of '  PuFFEa  Hopkqib  '  in  our '  Enrroa's  Table,'  and  this  too,  it 
seems, is' slander t'  WehayebutawcMrdtosayinoonclusioa  Mr. * PurFsa Hopkins ' 
wiUaspire  in  vain  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr.  It  is  only  as  a  literary  man,  of  unbounded 
pretension  and  feeble  gifts,  that  he  has  ever  been  mentioned  in  these  pages.  Ptrwnr 
Mft  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  him.  We  are  entitled  to  the  honest  expression 
of  our  opinion  of  him  aa  a  liUirateur,  If  our  judgment  of  him  in  this  regard  were  unjust^ 
it  would  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  yerdict  of  his  disappointed  publishers  and 
of  such  portioDS  of  the  public  as  his  *  Various  Writings  *  haye  reached.  Unjust  literary 
comment  falls  innocuous  to  the  ground.  It  must  be  well-founded,  or  it  cannot  injiire. 
We  beg  leaye  here  to  assure  the  proprietors  and  '  brother-editors '  of  the  *  JMertuy 
Worlds  who  are  amiable  men,  and  worthy  of  esteem,  that  we  haye  not  the  slight- 
est ill-feeling  toward  them  or  their  journal.'  Literary  journalism  should  be  a  broad 
neutral-ground,  where  all  co-laborers  in  a  common  field  should  meet  on  terms  of 
amity  and  good-wilL  At  the  same  time,  we  claim  the  right,  and  haye  not  hesi* 
tated  to  exercise  it,  to  speak  of  works,  how  pertinaciously  soeyer  they  may  be 
obtruded  upco  the  public,  in  such  terms  as  we  honestly  think  they  deserye.  And 
this  we  shall  continue  to  do, '  without  fear,  fayor,  or  hope  of  reward.'  .  .  .  Theex 
is  something  curiously  quaint  and  baUad-ic  in  the  following  lines,  sent  us  by  an 
esteemed  friend,  a  fine  German  scholar,  and  belles-lettres  writer  of  the  first  order : 

THK      TWO      FRIBND8. 

■ 

„  jD94  I9a«  aOe  Smtnbf^aft  binbet, 
3jl.  Venn  (Bcifl  |U  Odd  ^^  flnbet, 
wnfU0  »«itn  jeiK  6tiinbrn, 
Odjlerii  bin  \^  vm^  vtrbvnbcn." 


I  BAVs  two  friends— two  glorious  Mends, 

Two  brayer  eonld  not  be ; 
And  erery  night,  wben  midnight  tolls. 

They  meet  to  laugh  with  me. 

Hie  flnt  was  shot  by  Carlist  thieres, 

Three  years  ago  in  Spain: 
Hie  second  was  drowned  near  Alicante, 

While  I  alive  remain. 

I  lore  to  see  their  dim  white  forms 
Oorae  floating  through  the  Night; 

And  grieve  to  see  them  fade  away 
In  the  early  Morning  light. 


The  first  with  gnomes  in  the  Under-Land 

Is  leading  a  lordly  life. 
And  the  second  has  married  a  mermalden, 

A  beantifol  water-wife. 

And  sinee  I  have  friends  in  the  Earth  and  Sea, 

With  a  few  (I  trust)  on  high, 
'T  is  a  matter  of  imall  account,  I  ween. 

The  way  that  I  may  die. 

For  whether  I  sink  in  the  foaming  flood, 

Or  swing  on  the  triple  tree. 
Or  die  in  my  bed  as  a  Christian  ahonld, 

Is  much  the  same  to  me. 

CbaBZ^SB  O.    LXZ.A1VV. 


Wb  haye  not  a  little  enjoyed  the  following  description  of  '  Yankee  Doodle  viUh 
VariaUonaf  which  has  been  enclosed  to  us  by  a  friend : 

*  Wb  have  a  young  Isdy-aoquaintance  who  is  a  very  flne  performer  on  the  piano.  Her  house 
is  in  rather  too  close  proximity  to  the  street,  snd  the  parlor  is  not  proof  to  the  gaze  of  the  paasers- 
by,  or  of  those  who  are  so  rude  as  to  take  advantage  of  this  too  common  fliult  of  constructing 
dwellings  in  our  cities.  While  \n  the  midst  of  her  musical  efforts,  a  tall  young  Kentuckian,  who 
had  just  made  his  egress  frY>m  the  *  barrens  *  where  he  was  bom  and  *  raised,'  chanced  to  saunter 
along  the  strset,  and  ehanned  with  the  novel  music,  but  rather  uninformed  as  to  the  conven- 
tionsl  rules  of  town-society,  approached  the  parlor^window,  and  with  eyes  dilated  and  mouth 
extended,  stood  there  enraptured,  while  she  sang,  *  Give  me  a  cot  In  the  valley  I  love.'  * 
«  *  *  Are  you  fond  of  music  ? '  inquired  the  lady,  who  likes  a  bit  of  innocent  sport. 

* '  Welt  I  a*  that  thing,'  said  the  blunt  Kentuckian. 

*  *  Do  yon  play  T '  asked  our  friend,  in  a  quizzical  manner. 
*U  can  play  a  smart  lot  of  tunes  on  the  fflTe,'  said  the  countryman;  ^but  d— n  me  If  I  ever  see 


my  body  play  on  a  kureau  before  I ' 
^'Thlsiswhatwe 


;  we  can  a  piano.  Sir,'  said  the  performer :  ^  did  you  never  hear  of  such  an  instm- 
mratf 

*  ^No  Sfr«e  t  *  said  Kentuck ;  '  there  *s  no  such  critter  in  mrr  parts  as  that ;  but  It  mskes  mighty 
niee  kind  o'  music,  do  nH  it  ?  Can  you  play  Yankee  Doodle  on  that  machine  ? '  said  he,  suddenly, 
snd  with  great  eameatness  of  manner. 
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^The  lad^  answered  in  the  afflmuUlre;  and  thia  popular  nattonal  airt  with  TarlaUooa,  was 
perlbrmed  in  truly  artistic  style.    But  the  uncultivated  ear  of  the  rustic  could  hardly  dlscorer, 
through  the  *  variations,'  a  tingle  strain  of  his  mnch4oTed  tone,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  piece  ho 
exclaimed: 

^  *  Is  tAa(  Yankee  Doodle  ? ' 

< « Yes.  Sir,  that  is  Yankee  Doodle,  with  the  yariations.* 

*■  *  Well,*  ejaculated  *  Kentuck,*  thrusting  a  hand  into  each  pocket,  preparatory  to  a  start,  *  that 
may  do  you  city  folks,  but  five  me  the  plain  Doodle !  *    And  off  he  went? 

« 

*  Tou  are  fond  of  telling  stories  of  children,*  (writes  '  H.  F^  an  old  friend 
and  contributor,)  'of  their  loyes,  rogueries  aqd  heroisms:  let  me  make  an  ad- 
dition to  your  stock  of  tender  anecdotes.  A  hearty,  generous  boy  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, between  six  and  seven  years  old,  in  a  neighboring  town,  was  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  chronic  disease,  that  rendered  a  surgical  operatton  necessary. 
Hie  little  fellow  bore  his  periodical  attacks  brayely,  but  his  parents  saw  that 
at  each  return  his  suffering  increased,  until  at  last  they  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  the  attending  physician,  and  consented  that  their  darling  should  undeigo 
the  necessary  operation,  although  they  knew  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his 
precious  life.  The  fisither  told  his  boy,  with  an  anguished  heart,  that  he  must  submit 
to  a  dangerous  and  painful  operation,  and  asked  him  if  he  would,  for  his  mother^s 
sake,  consent  The  little  fellow  listened  gravely,  and  replied  that  he  would  do  as 
his  father  requested,  but  they  must  allow  him  to  name  his  own  time.  Nothing 
more  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  said  to  hia 
father,  'Now  I  am  ready,  papa ;  let  them  operate  on  me  to-morrow.'  Notice  was 
sent  to  the  surgeon,  who  came,  attended  by  his  students  and  assLstanta.  The  prep- 
arations were  all  made,  the  child  was  undressed,  and  a  loose-gown  put  over  his 
shoulders,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  room  where  the  operation  was  to  be  per- 
formed. He  saw  the  tab  placed  under  the  table  that  was  to  catch  his  blood,  and 
permitted  himself,  without  a  murmur,  to  be  laid  upon  the  board,  and  voluntarily 
stretched  out  his  little  arms  to  be  bound.  The  sponges  were  placed  around  hia 
body ;  then,  looking  up  to  his  uncle,  he  said : '  Now  tell  my  papa  and  mamma  to  go 
out  of  the  room,  and  I  shall  be  ready.'  His  parents  were  already  gone,  but  he  was 
afinid  that  they  were  there,  and  would  be  distressed  by  his  cries.  But  he  uttered 
no  cry.  Ether  was  administered  to  him,  and  the  operation  was  performed.  But 
the  little  hero  never  again  opened  his  eyes  to  bless  those  whose  happiness  was 
bound  up  in  his  existence.'  Apropos  of  children,  is  the  following  anecdote, 
jotted  down  for  us  by  '^  Mother*  whom  we  have  known  as  such  for  many 
years:  'While  making  my  weekly  visit  to  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  one  of  my  domestics,  who  was  confined  there  with  lameness,  I  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  my  little  girl  of  five  years  to  accompany  me.  She 
declined,  until  she  was  told  that  she  would  see  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age,  whose 
parents  were  so  poor  that  they  had  to  send  her  to  the  hospital,  to  see  if  the  doc- 
tors could  cure  her  lame  knee.  She  now  readily  assented.  After  she  had  given  the 
little  girl  some  candies  and  oranges  which  she  had  brought  for  her,  she  remamed 
perfectly  silent  beside  her  bed,  seeing  and  hearing  nothing,  during  my  visit  Upon 
my  return  to  her  grandmother's,  she  seemed  very  sad,  and  strange  enough  for  her,  per- 
fectly silent  When  asked  to  kiss  her  little  cousin  Annus,  a  babe  some  two  years 
old,  she  declined,  and  silently  but  firmly  resisted  all  appeals  made  to  her  by  the . 
child.  When  I  insisted  upon  her  kissing  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief,  said  she  had  just  kissed  the  sick  little  girl  at  the  hospital  She  was  told 
that  the  child  was  as  clean  and  neat  as  herself^  and  that  she  surely  might  loss  her  baby 
cousin.  '  No  1  mother :  Annie  will  take  away  the  kiss  the  liUe  girl  gave  me,  and  I  can't 
kiss  her  again  I '    She  was  urged  no  more.    It  was  no  light  impression  that  was  made 
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QpQD  die  child;  for  during  the  night,  ehe  would  awake  from  her  deep,  and  talk  and 
weep  about  her  little  afflicted  friend ;  and  the  first  thing  she  mentioned  in  the  morning 
was  the  '  poor  sick  little  girl  */  and  in  iact,  she  lost  her  appetite  for  three  or  four 
daya  I  was  oonstantly  asked  if  I  thought  she  would  get  well,  and  if  her  mother 
would  n't  soon  take  her  away.  She  has  since  visited  the  hospital,  and  finding  the  little 
girl's  cot  occupied  by  an  old  woman,  she  is  convinced  that  the  child  is  now  well,  and 
I  permit  her  to  remain  in  that  happy  ignorance.'  .  .  .  The  subjoioed  is  an  actual 
and  true  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  mercantile  firm  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
good  city  of  Gotham : 

*  Dbak  S&ks  :  I  Have  taken  It  uppon  My  8«If  to  Drop  s  Line  to  you  to  know  if  yon  or  some 

Body  Else  in  yoor  place  Dident  want  a  Good  Clark  to  sell  Goods  or  to  keep  Book.     Hy  optnloa 

ia  Bather  Better  to  sell  goods.    I  think  I  Can  pervale  with  My  son  to  Dewit.    he  feels  andiioos 

to  pay  all  he  owes,    if  he  Cold  Git  Good  wages  he  has  a  perty  Extensive  aquaintance  and  veiy 

well  Bellked     I  think  he  can  Dae  you  Good  as  i  think  there  is  verry  fae  Better  in  the  Country 

he  wiU  tryet  one  weak  too  weeks  or  one  Month  too  Months  or  three  Months.    I  think  Gainst  yoa 

would  have  Him  3  M<mthB  you  wold  Not  Give  him  for  any  Body.    I  think  when  you  have  him 

3  Months  you  wold  Bee  willing  to  take  him  V  yean.    My  blsiness  is  two  Light  to  pay  Much  I 

have  1  flon  at  home  with  Me  17  years  oki.    I  have  another  young  man  19  years  old  Does  Me 

very  well  as  I  can  Due  Most  all  of  my  Bialneas  My  self,    the  young  Man  I  have  onley  Coets  Me 

two  DoUars  and  Bord  per  Month  as  he  is  werry  anchious  to  Learn  the  Bisiness  But  my  aon  has 

all  Redy  Lamt  the  Bislnen  I  tell  you  gust  Let  any  man  trye  him  I  think  he  will  Give 

Ample  satisflu^on.    pleas  Let  me  Here  from  you. 

»Yurs  RespeckAilly, .» 

TiiniK  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  rules 
for  nKnming-prayers  at  college ;  rules  as  rigid,  and  as  rigidly  enforced,  as  were  the 
*lawB  of  the  Meaes  and  Prussians,'  as  '  Mrs.  Ramsbottom'  says.  In  reading  '  The 
Hour  of  Prayer*  sent  us  from  Cambridge,  as  the  production  of  a  *  Senior'  now 
'  preparing  for  the  ministry  I'  the  d-devant  student  will  recall  that  inflexible  moment 
when  the  bell  ceases  tolling,  after  which  attendance  is  punishable  the  same  as  ab- 
sence ;  and  he  will  remember  anew  the  hurry  of  the  last  moment,  the  tuniing 
back  of  belated  loiterers,  and  their  muttered  curses — '  inverted  blessings.'  The  first 
two  of  the  verses  below  as  happily  illustrate  the  effect  prayer  should  have  upon  the 
student's  mind,  as  the  two  last  truly  set  forth  the  effect  it  does  have,  at  college : 

'  Hakx  !  the  morning  bell  is  pealing  *  But  do  nH  ffou  stop  to  pray  In  secret ; 

Faintly  on  the  drowsy  ear.  No  time  for  you  to  wonmip  there :         • 

Far  abroad  the  tidings  dealing :  The  hour  approaches — *  Tempus  ftigit  I  * 

*  Now  the  Hour  of  Prayer  is  near  I '  Tear  your  shirt,  or  miss  a  prayer. 

See  —  the  pious  sons  of  Harvard,  Do  nH  stop  to  wash !  —  do  nH  stop  to  button  1 

Starting  from  tile  land  of  Nod,  Go  the  ways  your  fathers  trod : 

Loudly  give  the  rousing  summons,  *  Go  it ! '  *  log  it  I  *  *  put  it !  *  '  streak  it !  * 

*  Let  us  run  and  worAip  God  t  *  Run,  and  worship  God  t 

*  T  is  the  hour  for  deep  contrition ;  'On  the  stair-case,  tramping,  stamping, 

T  is  the  hour  for  peaceful  thought ;  Bounding,  eounding,  down  you  go  ; 

T  is  the  hour  to  win  the  blessing  Bumping,  thumping,  smashing,  cnudUngt 

in  the  early  stillness  sought ;  j         Jumping,  bruising  heel  and  toe ; 

Kneeling  in  me  quiet  chamber,  |      See  —  your  comrades,  tar  before  you, 

On  the  deck,  or  on  the  aod,  Through  the  open  door-way  Jam  ; 

In  the  still  and  early  morning,  Bless  my  soul ! — the  bell  is  stopping ! ' 

Tis  the  hour  to  worship  God.  .... 

There  are  '  natighty  words'  in  the  last  line,  which  we  can  not  print:  words  worse 
than'Croton  d — m'  or  *Rotter-d — m.'  .  .  .  'L.  P.'s  lines,  'thereabout  especially 
of  them'  where  he  speaks  of  'the  sweet  breath  of  cows'  in  the  country,  and  the 
scenes  at  miUdng-time,  are  very  natural  and  pleasing.  The  'sweet  breath  of  oowa' 
in  ihe  city  is  another  matter  altogether.  You  let  one  of  our  distillery-fed  cows 
breathe  in  your  face,  and  you  11  soon  see  the  difference ;  the  nasty,  half-intoidcated 
animal  ale-bibbers  I    .    .    .     Mraaaa.  STamGEa  and  Townbsnd  have  just  pnt 
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to  preM,  in  a  superior  style,  the  foaith  edition  of  '  The  ZAierwy  Bemaini  of  WilUs 
Oaylwrd  dark*  edited  by  his  twin-brother,  the  Editor  hereof  We  need  recall  to 
no  reader  of  this  Magaigne  the  genial  humor,  the  sparkling  ^t,  the  true  pathos,  the 
genuine  feeling,  of  the  '  OUapocUana  PaperM,*  Their  popularity  has  made  them 
already  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  natioa  The  entire  *  Poeikol  Writingt '  of 
the  author  are  printed  in  the  same  volume,  on  large  dear  types.  .  .  .  Duamo  the 
renowned  *I>oaa  War,'  in  Rhode  Island,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  'oiganiae  the 
army.'  This  aroused  from  sleep  an  old  man  in  one  comer,  who  represented  a  town 
m  the  west  of  the  State.  'Mr.  Speakkr,'  said  he,  *  I  tell  you  I  am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  '  organiaing '  the  army,  as  you  call  it  Our  fore-fathers  fit  through  the  rero- 
lutioQ  with  nothin'  but  a  drum  and  a  fife,  and  come  off  fiut-heti  too!  I  go  agin 
'  organs.'  They  11  be  dreadful  onhandy  things  in  battle,  now  I  tell  you  I '  This  was 
irresistible,  and  'Aunt  Rhody's  army,'  we  are  informed,  remains  'unorganized' 
to  this  day*    •    •    -    Herb  is  a  specimen  of ' tall  writing'  in  the  way  of  poetry: 

*  Trk«b  was  B  man  who  came  to  town* 
He  followed  a  kee  of  molasBea  down ; 
The  barrel  worked,  the  molanea  ba^rt) 
The  man  lay  scattered  In  the  dust!' 

Wk  take  the  subjoined  notice  of  the  popular  author  of  *  The  Baint  Leger  Papert ' 
firom  the  January  number  of  the  '  InterruUianal  Magazine^  a  copious  and  well- 
edited  monthly,  published  by  Messrs.  Stringbr  and  Townsknd.  The  article  is 
accompanied  in  the '  International '  by  a  spirited  portrait  of  its  subject,  which  well 
deyelopesthe  fine  intellectual  'probulgences'  of  his  brow;  but  the  lines  about  the 
mouth  seem  to  us  something  too  rigid  and  severe.  The  general  expression,  how- 
ever, is  accurate : 

•RicHxan  B.  Kimball,  the  author  of  *  SU  Ltgtr^  was  bj  that  admirable  work  placed  in  the 
leading  rank  of  the  new  generation  of  American  wrilerv.  The  appearance  in  the  KmcKsa- 
■ocKBK  for  the  present  month  of  the  commencement  of  a  sequel  to  *  St.  Leger,'  makes  it  a  Hi 
occasion  for  some  notice  of  his  life  and  genius. 

*  Mr.  Kimball  is  by  inheritance  of  the  first  class  of  New-England  men,  numbering  in  his  Ihmily 
a  signer  of  the  Decbvation  of  Independence,  a  President  of  the  Continental  Ck>ngre8a,  and  several 
other  persons  honorably  distinguished  in  aflUrs.  He  is  a  native  of  Lebanon,  in  New-Hampshire, 
whers  his  (kther  is  still  living ;  the  centre  of  a  circle  bound  to  him  by  their  respect  for  every  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue.  Though  he  had  completed  his  preparatory  studies  before  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  did  not  enter  college  until  he  was  nearly  thirteen.  Four  yean  after,  in  1834,  he 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  upon  devoting  one  year  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  went  abroad ; 
travelled  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany ;  and  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Majbndib,  Brousuais  and  Loiris,  in  medicine,  and  those  of  the  elder  Dunn  and 
CouLAKOBS  in  the  law.  Returning,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Waterlbrd,  in 
this  State,  but  soon  removed  to  New-York,  where  a  year's  devotion  to  his  profession  made  him 
fhmiliar  with  its  routine.  In  1843  he  went  a  second  time  to  Europe,  renewing  the  aasooiations  of 
his  travel  and  student-life  in  Gceat  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  8inoe»  fw  seven  yeszs,  he  has 
been  an  industrious  and  successful!  lawyer  in  New-Yorlc. 

*  Although  but  few  works  are  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kimball,  he  has  been  a  volu- 
minous author.  The  vigorous  and  poUshed  style  of  his  avowed  eompositions  is  never  attained 
but  by  long  practice.  He  has  been,  we  believe,  a  contributor  to  every  volume  of  the  Kkicebb- 
BocKKE  published  since  184S#  He  printed  in  that  excellent  Magazine  his  *  Reminiscenoes  of  an 
Old  Man,'  *  The  Young  Englishman,'  and  the  successive  chapters  of  *  BL  Leger,  or  the  Threads  of 
Life.'  This  last  work  was  published  by  Pdtn am,  and  by  Bbxtlby  in  London,  about  one  year  ago, 
and  It  passed  rapidly  through  two  English  and  three  American  editions.  It  was  not  raised  into 
an  ephemeral  popularity,  as  so  many  works  of  fiction  easily  are,  for  their  lightness,  by  careless 
applauses :  it  arrested  the  attention  of  the  wisest  critics;  commanded  their  study,  and  received 
their  verdict  of  approval  as  a  book  of  learning  and  reflection  in  the  anatomy  of  human  life. 

^  Mr.  Kimball  had  been  eminent  in  his  class  at  college  for  a  love  of  Greek  literature,  and  he 
studied  the  Roman  also  with  reverent  attention.  It  was  his  distinction  that  he  had  thoroughly 
acquainted  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  the  andents.    At  a  later  day  he  was  attracted  by  the 
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qMeiitatl<m  of  the  Gennaiis,  and  a  maatery  of  their  language  enabled  him  to  enter  ftilly  into  the 
ipfrit  of  BpiNOtA,  Kaht,  and  Fights,  as  he  did  into  that  of  the  finer  inteUigenoee,  Gobtbs  and 
BtcBTSB,  and  perrading  he  fiynnd  the  paaalon  to  know  Whence  are  we?  Whatarewe?  Whither 
do  we  go?  In  *  81.  Leger,'  a  mind  predlapoeed  to  sapentitlon  by  aome  Tagne  prophedea  r»- 
qieetlng  the  deatiny  of  his  flunlly ;  a  mind  inqniflitiTe,  qalck,  and  eameat,  but  sul^ect  to  oocsf 
rional  melancholy,  as  the  inherited  apell  obtains  a  masteiy  of  the  reason ;  is  exposed  to  the 
InfiywMsw  of  a  yarloos  study  and  startling  experiences,  all  coneeired  with  a  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  displayed  with  consummate  art ;  baring  a  metaphysical  if  not  a  strictly 
dramatic  unity ;  and  conducting  by  the  subtlest  processes  to  the  determination  of  these  quea- 
ti<ms,  and  the  flowering  of  a  high  and  genial  character:  as  Professor  Tatlib  Lxwis  expresses 
it,  *  at  rest,  deriying  substantial  enjoyment  fhnn  the  present,  because  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
nHlmat»,  and  perfect,  and  absolute.' 

*  Aside  ftom  its  qualities  as  a  delineation  of  a  deep  Inner  experience,  *Bt.  Leger'  has  Teiy 
great  merits  as  a  specimen  of  popular  romantic  fiction.  The  Taried  chsracters  are  admirably 
drawn,  snd  are  indlTldual,  distinct,  snd  elfectiTely  contrasted. '  The  incidents  are  all  sh^ied  and 
eombined  with  remarkable  skill ;  and,  as  the  London  *■  Jitknumm '  obserres,  *  Here,  there,  erery 
where,  the  author  gires  eyldenoe  of  passionate  and  romantic  power,  bi  some  of  the  episodes,  as 
in  that  of  WoLroAMO  Hxobwisgb,  for  example,  in  which  are  illustrated  the  tendmicy  of  a  dea* 
perate  philosophy  snd  hopeless  skepticism,  we  hare  that  sort  of  mastery  of  the  feelings,  that 
chaining  of  the  intensest  Interest,  which  distinguishes  the  most  wonderftil  compositions  of  the 
German  HomiAif,  or  Zscbokkb  in  his  *  Walpurgis  Night ;  *  snd  ererj  incident  in  the  book  tends 
with  directest  certainty  to  the  Ailfllment  of  its  main  design.' 

*The  only  other  work  of  which  Mr.  Kimball  is  the  acknowledged  author,  la  *  Cuba  and  the  Cu- 
bans,* a  Tolume  UlnstratlTe  of  the  history,  and  sodal,  politics!  and  economical  condition  of  the 
idand  of  ^ba,  written  during  the  excitement  occasioned  by  Its  Inrasion  ftt)m  the  United  States, 
in  1840,  snd  exhibiting  a  degree  of  research,  and  a  Judidal  flUmess  of  statement  snd  argument, 
which  charaetMizes  no  other  production  vcpou  this  subject.  Ab  it  was  generally  admitted  to  he 
the  most  reliable,  complete,  snd  altogether  importsnt  work,  upon  points  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  ssTeral  nations,  it8,circnlation  was  yery  large ;  but  it  was  produced  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, snd  It  will  be  recalled  to  popularity  only  by  a  renewal  of  the  IneTltable  controrersies  which 
■watt  the  political  relations  of  the  AntOles. 

**  A  Story  of  Oslals,'  also  written  for  the  KiacKBBBocxBB,  is  an  example  oi  Kr.  Kimball's 
sncceai  as  a  tale-writer.  Although  less  remarkable  than  passages  in  *  St.  Leger,*  it  wID  vindioate 
the  author's  rig^t  to  a  place  among  the  chief  creators  of  such  literature  among  us.' 

We  hay  6  extracted  the  forogoing  from  the  *  Intematioiuil'  id  order  to  gratify  what 
we  know  to  be  a  natural  and  very  general  curiosity,  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  to 
know  *  all  about '  one  who  has  so  often  in  these  pages  contributed  to  their  mtellect- 
ual  enjoyment  .  .  .  Thb  following  translation  of  a  little  Swedish  song  is  by  our 
friend,  Hon.  H.  W.  Eluwobth,  late  mimster  to  Sweden.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  hear  Jknnt  Lind  warble  it  in  some  of  her  forthcoming  caooerts : 

*  A  ToiTif  o  man  walked  at  the  morning  hour, 

Hi-fe-lin-ke4e, 
So  light  and  merrily ; 
Met  there  a  maid  in  a  rosy  bower, 
'  WUt  thou  be  mine  ?  >  said  he : 
'No,  no,  no,  no,  no  I 
Truly  I  will  not  be  so. 
For  another  have  I  now,'  said  she. 

*  The  young  man  walked  at  the  noonHlde  hour, 

Hi-fe4in-ke-le, 

So  light  and  merrily ; 
Met  the  same  maid  of  the  ros¥  bower, 
*  Wih  tbou  now  be  mine  ? '  said  he : 

*No,iio,no.no,nol 

Truly  1  will  not  be  so. 
For  another  have  I  still,'  said  she. 

*  TKe  young  man  walked  at  the  evening  hour, 

Hi-fe^io^»4e, 
So  light  and  merrily ; 
Game  then  the  maid  of  the  rosy  bower, 
'  AVw  Willi  be  thine,'  said  she: 
*No,  no,no,no,not 
Between  us  i(««  it  is  *nogo,' 
For  mutktr  have  /  now,'  said  he.' 
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We  were  right  glad  to  encounter,  the  other  morning,  the  following  caustic  re- 
buke, from  the  pen  of  the  able  and  acoompliahed  literary  critic  of  the  *  Tribune* 
daUy  journal  Plaoide,  in  'London  Ajssuranco,'  remarks,  that  he  'never  knew  a 
particularly  ugly  woman  that  was  n't  always  talking  about  the  beauties  of  the 
mind.'  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  wc  may  say,  that  we  never  knew  a  particularly 
dull  man,  imaginationless  and  passionless,  who  didn't  talk  about  the  'great  moral 
purpose '  which  phould  prevail  in  literature.  But  listen  to  our  contemporary.  A 
Connecticut  journal,  alluding  to  Mr.  Mitohell's  ' ReverU»  of  a  Bachelor*  (a  work 
scarcely  a  month  out,  and  now  in  its  fifth  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  each,  the 
absence  of '  a  great  moral  purpose'  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,)  says : 

^  Whkn  Mr.  HiTCBBLL  lays  such  Juvenilities  aside,  and  applies  himself  with  a  great  moral  pur- 
ist somebody  or  something,  and  achieve  some  liif 

ly,  we  predict " 
admiration  or  the  public* 


pose  to  benefit  somebody  or  something,  and  achieve  some  higher  object  than  a  reputation  for 
literary  ability,  we  predict  for  him  a  measure  of  succeas  that  shall  Justly  inspire  the  respect  and 


'  With  all  due  respect  to  our  contemporary,  let  us  say  that  the  talk  about  a '  great 
moral  purpose '  is  quite  often  cant  and  humbug,  and  that  this  looks  very  much  like 
one  of  the  instances.  Most  books  which  are  written  with  a  'great  moral  purpose,* 
and  enforce  their  text  at  the  turning  of  every  comer,  are  very  worthless  for  almost 
any  use  but  the  trunk-makers ;  while  the  author  who  moves  the  sympathies  and 
reaches  the  springs  of  the  soul,  sends  his  readers  forth  into  the  world  with  greater 
strength  and  more  generous  purposes  for  the  work  of  life.  Mr.  Mitchell's  book 
18  written  yrom  the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  those  who  are  blessed  with  that  noble 
entrail,  will  hardly  read  it  without /<?«/tn^  the  moral  of  its  pages.'  .  .  .  Herb 
is  a  forcible  example  of  an  English  cabman's  estimate  of  'Respectability:'  '  What 
do  you  take  me  for.  Sir  ?'  said  an  elderly  gentleman  to  a  cabman  who  had  been 
grossly  insulting  him.  '  Take  yer  for  f  Vy,  I  took  yer  for  a  shillin'  a  mile,  but  I 
find  yer  a  snob,  as  only  gives  eight-pence !'  ...  Tou  look  at  a  bank  of  low- 
lying  clouds,  ugainst  the  western  sky,  in  the  evening  twilight,  in  the  country ; 
or  at  the  first  faint  morning  light,  reflected  upon  adjacent  dwellings  to  your  own,  in 
the  city;  or  you  gaze  at  the  moon,  'walking  in  brightness'  at  the  'no(m  of  night»' 
with  her  host  of  attendant  stars ;  you  look  at  these,  and  thinking  of  the  revolving 
earth,  you  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit  But  did  you  ever  reflect  that  —  we  are  authentically  quoting — 'from  the 
nearest  star,  our  earth,  if  indeed  it  is  seen,  looks  to  be  hardly  any  thing  at  all  ?  It 
shines,  or  rather  twinkles,  and  that  is  alL  To  them  aficur  off,  this  is  only  a  shining 
point  But  to  us  who  live  in  it,  it  is  wide  and  various ;  it  is  sea  and  land ;  it  is  Eu- 
rope, Aeia,  Africa,  and  America ;  it  is  the  lair  of  the  lion,  and  the  pasture  of  the  ox, 
and  the  pathway  of  the  worm,  and  the  support  of  the  robin ;  it  is  what  has  day  and 
night  in  it ;  it  is  what  customs  and  languages  obtain  in ;  it  is  many  countries ;  it  is 
the  habitation  of  a  thousand  millions  of  men;  and  it  is  our  home.  All  this  the 
world  is  to  us;  although  looked  at  from  one  of  the  stars,  it  is  only  a  something  that 
twinkles  in  the  distance.'  .  .  .  The  story  of  '  The  Butch  Magistrate*  is  as  'old 
as  the  seven  hills.'  It  was  first  told,  as  nobody  else  could  tell  it,  by  Washinqton 
Ibvino.  The  second  one  is  newer:  '  An  innocent  young  sportsman  hereabout»in 
order  to  shoot  a  squirrel  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  climbed  another  one  near  by; 
and  on  being  asked  his  reason  for  so  foolish  a  freak,  said  that  '  he  did  n't  want  to 
strain  his  gun  by  a  long  shot .' '  ...  A  DisriNGuisasD  divine  was  recently 
invited  to  attend  a  funeral  in  a  remote  section  of  the  city.  It  was  to  take  place 
at  two  o'clock.  The  hour  arrived,  the  people  assembled,  but  the  reverend  divine 
came  not  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  a  person  was  dispatched  to  remind  him 
of  his  engagement,  who  at  length  found  him  '  dining  out*  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
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The  worthy  doctor  apologized  for  the  seeming  neglect^  bj  saying  that  he  waa  under 
the  impressioa  that  the  funeral  was  to  ]i>e  at  three  o'clock  instead  of  two ;  bat 
promised  to  come,  at  $oon  as  he  had  finished  his  dinner.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
friends  had  oonduded  to  send  for  another  clergyman,  who  lived  near;  and  just  as 
the  first  one  entered  the  house,  (after  having  *  finished  his  dinner/)  his  ean  were  sa- 
inted by  the  solenm  tonc^  of  his  brother  clergyman,  who  was  commencing  the  funer- 
al services  with:  '  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of 
feasting!'  Somebody  *  laid  it  to  heart'  on  that  occasion.  .  .  .  Ona  Califoniia  oorre- 
spoodent  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  a  negro-dance,  which  he  witoessed  in  cross- 
ing the  isthmus  of  Panama.  We  wonder  whether  he  ever  attended  a  negro-camp* 
meeting  at  the  South  ?  A  friend  describes  to  us  the  '  exercises '  there,  in  this  kind, 
as  presenting  a  scene  indescribably  rich ;  especially  in  the  matter  of  music,  which 
is  imitate  in  perfect  time,  and  with  faultless  melody.  But  the  teords  of  the  Metho- 
dist hynms,  when  not  '  made  out  of  whole  (black)  cloth'  for  the  occasion,  are  sadly 
distorted  by  the  sable  melodists.  Our  friend  depicts  an  old  gray-headed  negro,  in 
a  whirlwind  of  pious  enthusiasm,  walking  backward  and  forward  in  the  space  before 
the  ezhorters'  stand,  pulling  his  hair  and  stamping  as  he  strode,  and  giving  vent  to 
his  fervor  in  words  like  the  following ;  in  which,  by-the-by,  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  transposes,  and  otherwise  grotesquely  changes  syllables,  to  eke  out  his  own  pe- 
culiar rhythuL  The  imagination  of  the  amger,  and  of  his  colored  brethren  and  sia- 
ters,  it  should  be  premised,  had  been  greasy  ezdted  by  the  ezhilntion,  in  ihe  vidn- 
ity,  of  the  well-known  picture  of  'Cbuist  Rejected:' 


*  In  de  back'groiin' 

Toa  see  Poirrut  Pilatvh. 
HeMa^«hiI 

*  On  de  right  bsa^ 

Tea  tee  two  oeotwhnnS) 
Hel-lal-alat 

*  Shoat,  idgga,  ihont, 

And  flhont  Ibr  toot  freedom  I 
HeMal^al 

*  Nina  *B  good  as  white  man, 
A  va  little  gooderer, 

Hel-IaMii  I 


Yon  reed  in  de  Testament 

7  eel 

Hel-1 


De  Viag  drar  call  de  parabnm. 


*  Defe  was  a  poor  man, 

An'  his  name  was  LASAauH. 
HeHal«hi 

*  An*  dere  waa  aucdtr  rich  man, 
An'  his  nam»— I  foraot  1m  now, 

Bat,  Hel-lal-ala  I 

*  One  day  de  rich  man 
Took  and  gar  a  bendemm, 

HeHat«luI 

<  He  invite  all  de  people 
From  de  county  ob  Jeraaaleni, 
HeHal-alu! 

'  Laz*ruh  ax  for  de  cmmbs        ^ 
Dat  ftJl  ftom  de  tableom, 
Hel-hO-alu!' 


And  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  string  of  similar  verses.  The  singer  doubtless 
approached  as  near  to  *HaUeluia*  in  his  chorus  as  his  imitative  powers  permitted ; 
but  his  ezecutioQ  of  them  must  have  been  wholly  inimitable,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  description  given  by  our  correspondent  .  .  .  PaxMTioE,  of  the  LowMtte 
Jowmal,  is  not  only  a  writer  of  rare  humor,  and  a  satirist  of  the  first  stamp,  but  he 
is  a  poet,  and  a  good  one.  Even  lus  prose,  much  of  it»  has  all  the  elements  of  true 
poetry.  The  following  eloquent  sentences  are  from  his  fertile  and  fluent  pen: 
*  There  is  but  a  br^th  of  air  and  a  beat  of  the  heart  betwixt  this  world  and  the 
next  And  in  the  brief  interval  of  painful  and  awfiil  suspense,  while  we  feel  that 
death  is  present  with  us,  that  we  are  powerless,  and  the  last  fiunt  pulsation  here  is 
bat  the  prelude  of  endless  life  hereafter ;  we  feel,  in  the  midst  of  the  stunmog  ca- 
lamity about  to  befall  us,  that  earth  has  no  compensating  good  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  our  loss.  But  there  is  no  grief  without  some  beneficent  provision  to 
softeD  its  intenseness.  When  the  good  and  the  lonely  die,  the  memory  of  their  good 
deeds,  like  the  moon-beams  on  the  stormy  sea,  lights  up  our  darkened  hearts,  and 
lends  to  the  surrounding  gloom  a  beauty  so  sad,  so  sweet,  that  we  would  not,  if  we 
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ooold,  dispel  the  darkness  that  enviroDs  it*  ...  If  you  wish  to  see  a  place  lite- 
rallj  erammed  with  quaizit>  queer,  and  admirable  spedmens  of  furniture,  cabinets, 
brooses^  luxuries,  and  cariositieB  of  all  kinds,  step  in  at  '  Marle^»  Depotitofy*  in 
Ann-street,  near  William.  It  is  one  of  the  town's  wonders.  .  .  .  Thsrx  is  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  to  us  in  the  following,  which  we  find  in  th»  *  yorthampton 
(jS^.)  Mercury*  sent  us,  with  other  British  newspapers,  by  an  obliging  friend : 

*  Oh  ThnnRlw  last  lir.  Sblbt  Lowndbs,  who  nt  u  Blffh  Sheriff  at  the  Ajlesburj  Awijces,  had, 
it  aeema,  told  ma  hQntamaii  to  bring  hia  hounda  to  the  White  Hart  Inn,  at  Afleebury,  in  order  to 
Craat  hia  hunting  frienda  with  a  bye^ay  at  Aston  Abbotts,  immediately  after  the  asaizea.  The 
White  Bart  Inn  yard,  in  Whi<dk  the  hounda  were  placed,  Kb  close  to  the  court  where  the  sheriff 
was  Bitting,  and  owlnff  to  some  disturbance  in  the  court,  the  sheriff  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  call 
'Sitenoef'  which  he  did  with  hia  strong  and  powerftil  roice  in  good  eameet.  The  caU  was  heard 
by  his  fUthAal  hound  Silbhcb,  who  at  length  broke  through  the  paling,  and  ruAed  into  the 
court,  where  hia  maater,  the  sheriff,  was  sitting,  wiUi  the  whole  pack  at  his  heiels.  The  assize 
Inimpeter  waa  raqnested  to  blow,  but  his  metre  was  not  attended  to  —  the  hounda  would  not  quit 
the  court  for  him,  nor  did  th«y  till  their  master,  the  sheriff,  called  them  together,  and,  to  the 
amMwnaftt  and  aatlafkctlon  of  the  court,  took  them,  in  the  atrle  of  a  thorougn  gootf  huntsman, 
to  a  place  of  safety.    All  busineaa  was  suspended  till  the  worthy  sheriff  returned  to  the  court.* 

Thibi  has  been  a '  season  of  colds,*  lately.  Almost  ereiy  third  person  one  meets 
htti  'aooldfd'is  'ead*  and  speaks  through  his 'dose.  Ithas  made  us  think  of  Punch's 
two  protesting  lovers,  suffering  under  a  kindred  afSiction : 

* Bt  yonder  bool  I  swear!' 

*  Day,  swear  'dot  by  the  booli 
Fdcodata^dt  bool  P  etc  • 

Sternutation  and  coughing  at  the  opera  and  theatres  form  a  large  part  of  the  per- 
formances 'about  these  days.'  ...  He  'spoke  sooth'  who  wrote:  'A  com- 
panion that  is  cheerfiil,  and  free  frxim  swearing  and  scurrilous  discourse,  is  worth 
gdd.  I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to  look  upon  one  another 
next  moniing,  nor  men  that  cannot  well  bear  it»  to  report  the  money  they  spend 
when  they  are  warmed  with  drink.  And  take  this  for  a  role,  you  may  pick  out  such 
times,  and  such  companions,  that  you  may  make  yourselyes  merrier  for  a  Uttle 
than  a  great  deal  of  money.  '  T  is  the  company  and  not  the  charge  that  makes  the 
feast' '    .    .    .    Ws  find  the  subjoined  'item'  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  journal : 

*  It  ia  stated  in  a  ThomaaUm  (Me.)  oaper,  that  there  haa  reaided  fbr  a  number  of  years  paat,  in 
the  back  part  of  the  town  of  MontTifle,  a  hermit  by  the  name  of  Bakbbtt.  He  haa  dwelt  in  a 
care,  the  work  of  hia  own  handa,  dug  in  the  bank  of  a  amall  river,  and  carefUly  secured  at  the 
entrance  atninst  the  intrusion  of  wild  beasta,  by  a  large  log,  sufBcientlT  hollow  to  admit  of  hia 
entering.  He  rcjf ects  ererr  kind  of  luxmy  which  may  be  offered  him,  the  fhilts  of  the  earth  that 
grow  around  him  being  nis  only  food,  water  his  only  drink.  Since  his  retirement  ftom  the 
worid.  he  haa  copied  the  Biblb  twice,  once  on  paper,  and  once  on  the  bwk  of  a  birch  tree.  A 
year  ainoe,  he  moved  fh>m  this  cave  in  Montvllle  farther  into  the  woods,  the  country  having  be- 
come eo  much  settled  around  him  that  he  was  flneouently  annoyed  by  vialton.  He  waa  the  son 
of  a  reapectable  flurmer  in  Masaachuaetts,  who  obliged  him  to  marry  a  woman  he  dialiked,  he 
having  previously  formed  a  devoted  attachment  for  another.  He  Uved  with  hia  wife  but  a  ahort 
time,  when  he  aeeretly  left  hia  native  town  for  Bfaine,  and  took  up  hia  abode  in  the  wUdemeas.* 

Hie  reader  of  these  pages  will  find  in  '  77u  Jteelvse,*  a  narratiye  continued  in  the 
present  from  our  last  number,  reminiscences  of  a  personage  somewhat  kindred  with 
the  hermit  above-mentioned.  Moreover,  the  history,  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  in  all  respects  equally  authentic.  .  .  .  '  I  am  a  Pittsbm^  subscriber  to,  and 
'  constant  reader'  of  your  Magazine,'  writes  a  correspondent  from  the '  laviKo-House,' 
'  and  therefore  do  n't  like  to  see  you  abused.  No ;  I  'd  rather  act  the  traitor  to  the  an-- 
thor  of  the  following '  fugitive'  piece,  who  signs  himself  *A  Slave'  and  who  requ<«ts 
me  to  quote  his  production  in  my  next  Free-Soil  oration.    Here  is  the  first  verse : 

*  Ho  I  down  with  bloody  Foots, 

There  never  was  a  bigger  talker  I 
Up  with  each  feoe  of  soot. 

And  ho  I  down  with  the  Xigger-^idlurl^ 

Hus  last  word,  if  I  undeiatand  it  rightly,  is  intended  for  the  '  Ekicks&bocker  ! ' 
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An  article  from  a  new  oorrespondent,  entitled  ^Evening  and  Dawn  on  the  Field  of 
Waterloo*  in  preceding  pages^  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Peruse  it> 
and  then  paose  on  your  way  up  or  down  Broadway,  at  Messrs.  Willaxb  and  Sn- 
TEN8*8  magnificent  and  crowded  depository  of  all  things  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  and 
articles  of  vertu^ and  look  at  Landsesb'b  *  Peace  and  War*  in  one  of  their  immense 
plate^Iass  windows.  Mark  the  Storm  of  Battle  and  the  sweet  repose  of  the  Field 
of  Peace ;  the  lambs^  its  emblems^  lying  in  fleeciest  softness  by  the  disused  cannon, 
and  cropping  the  tender  grass  from  its  once  horrid  mouth !  Such  pictures  are  great 
lefl6on&  The  last  reminds  us,  in  its  effect,  of  a  print  representing '  Napoleon  in  hi» 
Library*  the  fair  curly  head  of  his  little  boy  resting  on  his  lap,  his  arms  thrown 
carelessly  oyer  the  fair  proportions  of  his  fiither's  limbs ;  limbs  so  plump  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  melted  and  run  into  his  breeches,  as  into  a  mould.  More 
touching,  this,  to  us,  than  Napolbon  at  I/odi,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Marengo,  or  at 
Waterloa  .    .    .    This  *  wicked  but  witty '  epigram  is  from  the  French  of  La  Mon- 

MOTS  ; 

*  Ths  world  of  Ibolfl  has  mesh  a  ftora, 
That  he  who  would  not  tee  an  an 
Moat  bide  at  home,  and  bolt  his  door, 
And  break  hla  lookln^^laaal* 

Wb  are  quite  'free  to  confess'  that  we  are  not  aony  to  see  the  rebuke  iHuch 
the  London  *  Hinet*  gives  to  that  perambulating  philanthropist,  Mt.Okorob  Thomp- 
son, for  his  intemperate  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Brother  Jonathan  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  '  Thompbonian  practice.'  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
in  this  country,  touching  a  much-agitated  national  question,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  can  manage  *our  own  nmtters  in  our  own  way,  without  the  questionable  inter- 
ference of  questionable  foreigners^  '  Mind  your  own  business '  is  a  maidm  in  this 
ODuntry,  which  we  hope  Mr.  Thompson  nmy  not  consider  altogether  unwcnihy  his  at- 
tention. Mr.  Thompson  having  said,  in  a  speech  which  he  tried  to  make  at  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston,  (a  speech  slightly  interrupted  by  *  a  fight,  a  dance,  and  a  selection  of 
popular  songs,')  that  such  was  the  feeling  against  him  in  portions  of  the  United 
States,  that  if  he  wished  to  visit  the  mammoth-cave  in  Kentucky,  he  couldn't  do 
it>  with  any  assurance  of  returning  alive ;  he  could  n'f  see  the  *  Father  of  Waters ;' 
he  couldn't  cross  the  Potomac ;  he  couldn't  travel  any  where  in  the  South,  with 
any  safety  to  his  philanthropic  person :  to  which,  *  thus  then'  *  7^  Times :'  '  Cer- 
tainly these  are  veiy  great  privations.  A  gentleman  who  cannot  visit  the  mam- 
moth-cave  in  Kentucky,  without  a  considerable  chance  of  never  coming  out  of  it ;  who 
cannot  see  the  '  Father  of  Waters,'  without  an  equal  probability  of  feeding  its  am- 
phibbus  occupants ;  and  who  cannot  cross  the  Potomac,  without  the  prospect  of  ac- 
quiring an  integument  and  a  plumage  at  variance  with  his  notions  of  comfort  and 
elegance,  must  be  a  martyr,  even  if  he  lays  himself  under  these  disabilities  by 
preaching  rebellion  to  law,  by  filling  every  man's  house  with  enemies,  by  spreadii^ 
discontent  among  the  weak,  and  exasperation  among  the  strong ;  in  a  word,  by  ren- 
dering the  country  impossible  of  habitation  under  its  existing  institutions,  with  but 
a  doubtful  chance  of  peace  under  any  other.'  Coming  from  the  London  *  Tvme%t 
this  is  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating  not  only  a  change  in  its  course  of  denunciation  of 
every  thing  American,  and  a  corresponding  praise  of  every  thing  Enghsh,  but  a 
'bett^  feeling'  every  way  toward  this  country.  Sneers  and  *  flings'  have  had 
their  day,  and  slanders  we  have  '  lived  down.'  .  .  .  Wx  have  just  seen  a  fine  litho- 
graphic view  of  '  PrattemUe^  Greene  County,*  the  residence  of  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt, 
A-M_^  after  whom  the  charming  village  nestled  in  a  valley  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains 
is  named.  The  whole  place  sprang  from  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  the  generous 
public  fl|nrit  of  Mr.  Pratt  himself;  a  man  who  rose  from  a  poor  boy,  by  the  tone 
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of  his  character,  and  the  exercise  of  a  strong  intellect)  to  be  an  active  and  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress,  and  to  fill  other  and  equally  important  public  officer 
It  was  not  a  bad  thought  in  the  artist  to  represent  Mr.  Pratt  himself  seated  under 
a  tree,  looking  down  upon  the  Tillage  he  had  founded,  the  churches  he  had  built, 
and  the  numerous  evidences  of  Hie  great  fortune  he  had  acquired  ;  and  especially 
the  spacious  Tantieryy  where  one  mUlian  of  hides  had  been  tanned  by  hemlock 
bark.  Mr.  Pratt  will  visit  the  great  London  Fair  with  specimens  of  iiis  splen- 
did leather,  which  may  now  be  seen,  beautifully  prepared  and  ornamented,  at 
Number  18  Ferry-strteet.  ...  A  metropoijta!c  friend,  who  too  seldom  takes 
up  his  pen,  has  written  and  sent  us  a  concluding  verse  of  '  John  Anderton,  my  Jo* 
which,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  is  as  fine  a  verse  as  any  which  that  beautiful 
and  renowned  poem  contains.  It  appears  to  add  a  finish,  a  completeness  to  the 
whole,  which  now  it  seems  to  have  required  We  give  the  added  verse  in  its  pro- 
per connection : 


t  John  Andbrson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  sequent, 
Yonr  lodES  were  like  the  raven,  Johk, 

Year  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  noo  you  're  turning  auld,  John, 

Tour  locks  are  like  the  snow, 
But  bleasihga  on  your  (h»ty  pow, 

John  Andkkson,  my  Jo  f 

t  John  Andbrion,  my  Jo,  John, 

We  'ye  seen  our  baums'  bairns. 
And  yet,  my  dear  John  Andbrson, 

I  'm  happy  in  your  tdrms ; 
And  sae  are  ye  in  mine,  John, 

I  'm  sure  you  11  ne'er  say  no. 
Though  the  days  are  gane  that  we  ha'e  seen, 

John  Andbrson,  my  Jo  I 


^  John  Andbrson,  my  (o,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hUl  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We  've  had  wl'  ain  anither : 
Now  we  maun  tottar  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go, 
And  we  11  sleep  theglther  at  the  ibot, 

John  Andbrson,  my  Jo  t 

*  John  Andbrson,  my  Jo,  John, 
When  we  has  slept  theglther 
The  steep  that  a'  maun  sleep,  John, 

We  11  wake  wi'  ain  anither ; 
'  And  in  that  better  warid,  John, 

Nae  sorrow  shall  we  kxtow, 
Nor  fear  we  e'er  shall  part  again, 
John  Andbrson,  my  Jo  I' 


'Most  touchingly  beautiful,*  writes  a  correspondent  whose  praise  is  an  honor 
to  any  writer,  'are  the  lines  entitled  *8now*  in  your  last  number.  They  are  am- 
ple, imbued  with  true  feeling,  while  the  melody  of  the  rhythm  is  faultless.'  lliose 
lines  came  from  the  writer's  heart.  *  I  looked  out  of  the  window,'  said  our  correspond- 
ent, in  the  note  which  endos^d  the  lines  to  us,  'through  a  thick,  sluggish  snow,  the 
firtt  oi  the  season,  that  was  falling  softly  across  the  river;  and  there  I  saw  a  house, 
and  over  the  door  was  one  of  those  rose-trees  that  grow  so  large  and  luxuriantiy  in 
this  meridian.  The  snow  was  falling  upon  it ;  and  certain  memories  came  into  my 
heart  of  a  hand  that  plucked  roses,  flushed  with  beauty  and  damp  with  dew,  in  'the 
days  that  are  no  more ! '  The  buds  and  the  leaves  of  the  bush  had  vanished ;  the 
air  of  those  evenings  had  floated  away ;  and  she  had  fled  I '  .  .  .  Genin,  the  metro- 
politan Hatter,  is  preparing  '  The  History  of  the  Hat*  with  illustrations.  It  will  begin 
with  the  origin  of  hats,  and  come  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  a  rare  and  costly 
work,  and  one  of  great  research.  .  .  .  Although,  for  oiu'selves,  we  never  entered 
a  gymnasium,  having  always  enjoyed  (under  Providence)  unintemipt«d  good  healtii, 
from  vigorous  every-day  out-door  exercLse,  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  service 
to  persfxis  of  sedentary  pursuits,  by  inserting  the  following  personal  experience  of 
a  literary  writer  in  a  former  number  of  Holden's  excellent  magazme : 

*Thb  dilferenoe  in  the  amount  of  literary  labor  that  I  was  able  to  accomplish  during  Uie  first 
winter's  attendance  at  the  gymnasium,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  was  remarkable. 


Prevlouslv  I  was  exhausted  by  ninety  minutes  of  continuous  wntinar,  but  now  I  could  and  have 

>qaeaf 

Ume — 
economy  to  spend  Uiem  in  this  wav,  as  I  could  accomplish  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  before  in 

t^AlvA         And.  mnMk  than  Ihla.  ntv  (Nnlmal  anIritB*  H<M>ntnA  AViiKavaTki    anrl  Ins  amff  tirtrkA  tnnb-  thA 


composed  for  ten  hours  with  scarcely  an  interruption  to  the  motion  of  mv  pen.  Mv  gymnastics 
cost  time — nearly  two  hours  of  solid  time  out  ol  the  business  part  of  the  aay ;  but  I  round  it  good 
" -       --  -  -  \^~ 


twelve.    And,  more  than  this,  my  *  animal  spirits '  became  exuberant,  and  joy  and  hope  took  the 

Slace  of  gloom  and  despondency.    Existence  itself — the  mere  consciousness  of  being — was  a 
eligfat,  alttzuiy;  and  I  felt,  when  walking,  an  almost  incessant  impulse  to  Araai,  fhnn  the  sIm- 
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pie  ezeltaiiMiit  of  perfect  health.  And  oolr  rix  mmithB  beforef  life  bad  been  a  burden:  with 
doffiiah  step  I  had  dragged  myaelf  about,  while  a  settled  foreboding  of  evil  lay  cold  at  my  heart. 
M  have  no  donbt  that  almoet  all  caaea  of  oonanmptionf  nervous  debility^  dyspepalaf  and  the 
IJheiAiglcal  bronchitla,  might  be  prevented,  and  many  of  them  cured,  by  due  exerdae.  Thme  is 
no  need  of  going  to  Florida,  or  Uayti,  or  Europe,  for  health ;  only  go  to  the  gymnaainm.  We 
would  q>peal  to  young  students,  especially  to  collegians,  to  ministers,  and  to  all  those  who  lead 
sedentary  Uvea,  to  think  on  these  things.  Ve  who  hive  a  slight  *•  hacking  *  cough,  or  a  miserable 
digeation,  or  an  occaaional  headache,  or  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  lade  of  enersy,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  cough  majf  become  conaumption ;  the  indigestion,  dyspepsia;  the  headache,  fever;  the 
laaritnde,  uaeleaeneas;  and  each  and  all,  an  early  death:  and  that  these  may  be  cured  by  vigor- 
ous gymnastics,  you  spared  to  your  Mends,  and  a  violation  of  Nature's  laws  not  result  in  a  *  mys- 
terious dispensation  of  Provusmcb.*  You  can  have  health  if  you  wiU  have  it.  Te  who  are  pale 
and  stooping,  and  miserable  and  ^  nervous,'  who  are  losing  the  oloom  of  youth  at  twenty*-flve,  and 
beooming  prematurely  grav  at  thirtv,  you  will  fhid  exercise  the  best  of  cosmetics.  It  will  restore 
color  to  your  cheek  as  well  as  roundness  to  your  form,  and  ha^pineaa  to  your  heart,  too.' 

THOfls  enterpriaiiig  book-fiellers,  Messra.   Dkwitt   and   Daysnpobt,  Tribune 

Bafldings,  ooDtinue  to  supply  us  regularly  villi  *IAttdV9  Living  Age*    We  agree 

entirely  with  a  contemporary,  that  '  the  excellent  judgment  with  which  the  selec- 

tiooa  for  tiiis  work  are  made,  the  yariety  of  its  contents,  and  the  fact  that  it  appears 

with  singular  punctuality  every  week,  and  is  the  cheapest  periodical  of  the  kind 

pabhahed,  have  long  since  established  it  in  public  favor,  so  that  we  need  only  record 

that  the  seal  and  taste  of  the  editor  continue  unabated,  and  that  those  who  intend 

providing  themselyes  with  the  cr^am  of  English  periodical  literature  for  the  next 

season,  should  remember  that  the  '  Living  Age*  soon  enters  upon  a  new  volume.' 

It  is  an  excellent  time  to  subscribe.    .    .    .    '  Somedklx'  spicy,  and  not  a  little  per- 

SGoal,  are  certain  strictures  of  a  correspondent  upon  the  criticism  of  a  daily  journal 

on  a  certain  poetical  lecture  of  his,  delivered  many  months  ago.    The  following  is 

'in  point:' 

*  A  wokd'rous  age  Is  this,  when  every  aas 
Thinks  himself  Soloh,  looking  in  the  glass ; 
When  every  bletherin'  murderer  of  grammar 
Thinks  he  is  wielding  Ttfoa's  tremendous  hammer; 


When  wen  gander  that  should  wear  a  yoke 

~  ia  fearers  with  a  prophet^ 
Or,  burdening  with  cacklings  harsh  the  air. 


Covers  his  feathers  with  a  prophet's  cloak; 
Or,  burdening  with  cacklings  harsh  the  air. 
Quite  some  mud^uddle  for  the  critic's  chair.' 

These  be  harsh  words ;  and  we  are  glad  that  our  friend's  better  judgment  pre- 
vailed, and  that  his  'Strictures'  were  suppressed.  'Least  said,  soonest  mended,' 
is  a  good  maxim,  in  such  cases.  .  .  .  '  The  Lorgnette^  or  Studies  of  the  Town, 
ly  Oft  Opera-Ooer*  has  reached  its  completion  in  two  handscmie  volumes,  and  the  end 
of  two  large  editions.  As  the  work  advanced,  in  numbers,  we  took  one  or  two  oc- 
casions to  speak  of  its  spirit  and  elegance  of  style  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise. 
We  now  commend  it  to  our  readers,  in  its  finished  state,  as  indicating  a  power  of 
satire  whidi  is  equally  wholesome  and  good-natured ;  knowledge  of  the  world,  gained 
by  an  observation  acute  and  general ;  great  good  taste  in  all  things ;  and  despite 
the  instructiveness  of  the  Mkntob,  a  geniality  which  at  once  begets  an  affection  for 
the  author.  We  make  the  following  selection  from  the  closing  paper  on  '  Ihwn 
Society*  which  we  commend  to  the  heedful  attention  alike  of  our  metaropolitan 
'  society '-framers  and  '  society '-hunters: 

<  8kkk  your  compsnions  where  you  find  agreement  of  tastes,  or  of  occupations ;  in  short,  give  up 
your  tacit  allegiance  to  those  sets  which,  by  notoriety,  are  first  seta ;  follow  the  dictates  of  your 
own  Judgment— refined  as  much  as  you  please  wiui  education,  and  adorned  as  much  as  you 
dare  with  charity.  f 

*•  As  It  la,  our  classes  monopolize  the  dLstinctlons,  to  the  discredit  of  the  individual  attraetiona. 
What  strange  lady,  after  a  year's  life  in  the  town,  is  known  as  a  delightful  companion,  or  a  pleas- 
ant entertainer,  one  half  so  well  as  she  is  known  for  a  visitor  in  such  and  sucn  circles,  or  as  be- 
longing to  such  or  such  a  setT  And  who,  under  the  present  artiflcal  range  of  cla8Sificationa,caa 
safely  Judge  of  a  man's  character,  by  the  houses  at  which  he  visits? 

*  A  sensible  man  chooeea  his  companion  fbr  congeniality  of  tastes ;  they  together  choose  a  third ; 
and  presently  you  have  a  good  fellowship,  natural,  easy,  and  honest.  But  put  yourself  in  a  town- 
aaloon  upon  a  reoeption-day,  and  you  shall  find  the  fliirtheat  remove  from  this ;  and  the  more 
BotorioQaly  faahionable  the  house,  the  Orther  ia  the  remoTe.    Some  are  come  to  do  themaelvea 
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the  lionorof  nuridiig  diow  of  the  aflqiuiintaam;  otUn  feel  that  th^  ue  doing*  geMrow  ec»-» 
deeeoMtoD,  and  siutaln  their  poeitkm  bv  a  prettT  MiperoUioaaneai.  in  this  matter,  let  me  iioie» 
for  eontraat,  the  easy  gronpingB  of  a  Paiia  reeepdon,  where  affloltiea  era  more  itndiedf  and  where 
the  Tiiitora  mingle  epontanemwly,  as  it  were,  and  with  a  genial  hum  of  talk.  With  m^  It  la  all 
the  good  lady  can  do,  to  keep  ap  an  appearance  of  tonAMiM,  by  adroit  manceiiTrra  from  party  to 
party.  Bat  whUe  I  make  this  special  compariaon,  in  which  the  French  are  mofe  liberal,  and  traty 
republican,  than  ounelvea,  I  would  not  oe  understood  to  carry  it  ftrther.  Democratic  inkitntlona, 
and  education,  oug^t  to  modiiy  social  action.  Those  Medid  who  gaTe  grsndenr  to  what  is  now 
the  Toson  DuchT,  showed  as  much  social  ss  political  wisdom.  In  searching  out  oompanioaa 
and  partners  fbr  their  children,  amona  the  most  meritorious  of  the  Florentine  Bourgeois.  P»- 
scriptive  castes  in  an  old  country,  andf  a  feudal  country,  may  be  time4iODorod  and  legitimate ;  In 
our  town,  (hey  are  either  prurient  aflbctations,  or  the  result  of  a  publicity  and  notorie^  at  which 
true  deilolcy  ts  shocked.  They  defeat  the  Issues  of  rational  geniality,  and  make  shetter  tar  all 
manner  of  pompous  deceits. 

*  The  abaurd  mtimattona  which  I  have  seen  In  some  country  papers,  that  my  letters  were  writ- 
ten merely  to  unfold  the  pretensions  of  the  Tulgarly  rich,  or  the  follies  of  an  upper  ten  thousand, 
I  wholly  allure ;  If  I  ooraially  detest  any  thing,  it  Is  those  eternal  rsilen  at  an  Imaffinery  set, 
^iriiom  thev  thus  designate.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  rich,  to  be  vulgar— nw  to  be  Tuigar,  to  be 
rich.  Folly  has  been  my  target,  wherever  It  appeared ;  and  I  have  endeavored,  by  the  wide 
rsage  of  my  observations,  to  do  away  with  the  suspicion  that  I  ranked  vice  by  sodaf  gndea,  or 
heaped  upon  wealth  or  fhshion  any  gratuitoua  reproach. 

*Tbe  tone  of  all  my  letters  has  been  Republican;  thgr  have  tended.  In  thdr  humble  way, 
towards  the  dismantling  of  those  awkward  and  vulgar  scalbldlngs,  by  which  our  social  arehitecta 
of  the  town  were  trying  to  build  up  something  Uke  the  gone-by  leudid  febries  of  the  <M  w<Mld.  I 
have  nandered  to  none  of  the  finical  tastes  ci  sn  *  Upper  Ten ; '  to  none  of  the  foolish  longinsa 
of  a  'Lower  Ten,'  and  to  none  of  the  emptv  and  Hl-dirocted  clamor  of  those  who  affect  to  gaim 
the  million.  Johh  Timoh,  In  the  pride  or  bis  eltlxenship,  ss  a  Republican,  and  as  a  New-Yorker, 
acknowledses  no  Uppmr  Ten  I  He  will  try  to  consult  those  ]m>priettee  which  reason,  good 
feeling,  andf  ffood  custom  suggest ;  and  he  will  mingle  in  such  circles  ss  will  receive  him  kiiMUy : 
as  wlU  greet  nim  with  a  manly  cordiality,  and  entertain  him  by  such  franknesa,  intelligence  and 
refinement,  as  he  thinks  he  can  ^predate. 

*  Nor  do  I  apprehend  that  theee  things  are  to  be  bounded  by  honaea,  or  by  streets ;  or  that 
any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  can  lay  down  the  codes  by  which  I  am  to  reach  them,  or  |»escribe 
the  ways  in  which  I  am  to  ei^oy  them.  Good  habit,  in  a  free  sodety,  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
taste  and  circumstance,  ss  coloring  in  painting,  or  the  management  of  the  rod  in  angling ;  and 
who,  pray,  is  going  to  give  us  rules  for  the  precise  amount  of  diromes,  or  for  the  exact  Iragth  of 
line,  or  the  dressinff  of  a  hackle  ? 

'  Good  breeding  aoes  not  neoessarilv  suppose  a  knowledge  of  all  conventionalities ;  and  a  true 
gentleman  can  in  no  way  better  show  nis  gentle  blood,  than  by  the  grace  and  modesty  with  which 
he  wears  his  Ignorance  of  special  formulas.  If  there  be  not  a  native  courtesy  in  a  man,  which  tdla 
him  when  he  Is  with  gentlemen,  and  when  with  the  vulgar ;  and  which  informs  him,  ss  it  were 
by  intuition,  what  will  conspire  with  the  actions  of  the  flrstfand  offend  against  the  sympathieaof 
the  laat,  he  may  study  till  doomsday  his  etiquette,  and  his  French  feuilleton,  and  remain  a  boor 
totheend.' 

With  tibeae  aenaible,  manly  remjirks,  we  leave  '  The  Lorgnette*  with  our  readers ; 
taUiig  the  liberty  only  to  add,  that,  to  our  oonceptioD,  judging  from  the  style  of 
the  work,  Mr.  Robkbt  Dodox  (although  he  does  admit  it)  is  not  the  author.  *  We 
may  be  wrong,  but  that 's  our  opinion  !*  .  .  .  Vkbt  pleasant  and  memorable  to 
•  all  concerned '  was  a  recent  Winter  7Hp  to  Suntingt&n,  Long-Idandf  oo  a  visit  to 
an  old  and  genial  friend.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Huntington  is  most  pleasant 
in  summer  or  winter.  Cordial  hospitality  and  the  heartiest  welcome ;  wood-fires 
roaring  up  broad-backed  chimneys;  the  alternations  of  travel  thither,  in  the  dear 
bracing  air ;  these  made  summer  in  Hie  hearts  of  three  friends  on  a  visit  to  a  fourtii* 

Was  it  not  so,  *Lord  R uf '    Was  it  not  so,  Don  M u.?    Was  it  not  scf 

*Brother  S nI'    Waa  it  'any  thing  else  ?'      Have  we  not  all  'marked  the 

day  with  a  white  stone  f '  .  .  .  A  Dutchxan,  in  one  of  the  thinly^eettled 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  was  induced  one  Sunday  to  'go  to  meeting'  for  the  first 
time.  It  chanced  to  be '  communion-day  ;*  and  when  the  sacred  emUems  were 
handed  around,  he  first  took  the  wine-cup,  and  after  a  '  long  pull  *  at  ita^  contents, 
he  seized  a  handM  of  bread  from  the  plate,  saying  to  the  attendant  deacon, '  I 
likeah  it  more  better  myzelf  mit  der  k^ruet ;  *  and  he  added, '  Hav*  you  got  leedle 
bit  o' gheeze  to  go  mit  it!*  .  .  .  Me.  N.  Dodgk,  the  eminent  dentist  in  Broad- 
way near  Bleecker-street,  has  discovered  the  'philosopher's  stone,'  or  a  stone 
that  is  better.  He  fills  teeth,  without  pressure  and  without  pain,  by  a  material  enr- 
Hrdy  »tone,  without  the  sligfatest  amalgam  of  any  kind.  It  is  placed  in  the  cavity 
while  in  a  state  '  as  soft  as  putty,'  and  soon  turns  to  awhite  enamel,as  hard  as  thai 
of  the  tooth  itself    It  is  a  most  important  discovery,  and  will  be  widely  adopted. 
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AMD    THS 

'S  GUIDE. 


UBONARD  SCOTT  «b   Co.,   54  GOLD  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Cooiinue  to  publish  tbc  four  leading  British  Quarterly  Reviews  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine ;  in  addition  to  which  they  have  recently  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
Taloable  Agricultural  work,  called  the 

«  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agricaltare," 
By  Hexbt  Stephens,  F.R.S.,  of  Edusbuigh,  author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm,"  Ac 
Ac. ;  assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M.A^  New-Haven,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture in  Tale  College,  Ac.  Ac 

This  highly  valuable  work  will  comprise  two  large  royal  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining over  1400  pa^ea,  with  18  or  20  splendid  steel  engravings,  and  more  than  600 
engravings  on  wood,  m  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  illustrating  almost  every  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  now  in  use  by  the  best  fiEumers,  the  best  methods  of  ploughing, 
plantii^,  bayinff,  harvesting,  Ac  Ac,  the  various  domestic  animals  in  their  highest 
perfection ;  m  wort,  the  pietorial  feature  of  the  book  is  unique,  and  will  render  it 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

The  work  is  being  published  in  semi-monthly  numbers,  of  64  pages  each,  exclu- 
sive of  the  steel  engravings,  and  is  sold  at  26  cents  each,  or  |5  for  the  entire  work  in 
numbers,  of  which  there  will  be  at  leaat  twentv-twa' 

The  ^tiah  Periodicals  re-published  are  as  rollows  viz.: — 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVTEW,  (Conserrative,) 
THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEWT,  (Whig,) 
THE  NORTH  BRITISH  RKVIEV7,  (Ft«e-Charch,) 
THE  WBSTli^NSTBR  REVIEW,  (Liberal,)  and 
BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  (T017.) 

Althou^  these  works  are  distinguished  by  the  political  shades  above  indicated, 
yet  bat  a  small  portion  of  their  contents  is  devoted  to  political  subjecta.  It  is  their 
literary  character  which  gives  them  their  chief  value,  and  in  that  they  stand  con^ 
feesedly  fiir  above  all  otheir  journals  of  their  class.  Blaekwoody  still  under  the  mas- 
terly guidance  of  Ohristopher  North,  maintains  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  is,  at  this 
time,  unusuallv  attractive,  from  the  serial  works  of  Bulwer,  and  other  literary  nota- 
ble^ written  mr  that  magazine,  and  first  appearing  in  its  columns  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  Statesu  Such  works  as  **  The  Caxtons  "  and  "  My  New 
Novel,**  (both  by  Bulwer,)  «  My  Peninsular  Medal,**  "The  Green  Hand,"  and  other 
serials,  of  which  numerous  rival  editions  are  issued  by  the  leading  publishers  in  this 
country,  have  to  be  reprinted  by  those  publishers  from  the  pages  of  Blackwood, 
after  it  has  been  isnted  by  Messrs.  Scott  i  Go.,  so  that  subscribers  to  the  reprint  of 
that  Magazine  may  always  rely  on  having  ibe  earliest  reading  of  these  fawdnating  talea 


TERMS. 


Per  ann. 
18.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 


For'any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,       ... 
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For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews, 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews, 
For  Farmer's  Guide,  (complete  in  22  Nos.)  -        -    $5.00 

(Payments  to  be  made  in  all  cases  in  Advance.) 

CLUBBING.  ' 

A  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  above  prices  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs 
ordering  four  or  more  copies  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  works.  Thus :  four 
copies  of  Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $9 ;  four 
copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blackwood  for  $30,  and  so  on. 

♦^f*  Orders  from  Clubs  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers^  as  no  discoimt  from 
these  prices  can  be  allowed  to  Agents. 

Money,  current  in  the  States  where  issued,  will  be  received  at  par. 

^SST^  Remittances  and  communications  should  be  always  addressed,  post-paid  or 
franked,  to  the  publishers.  LEONARD  SCOTT  A  CO.,     . 
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^aUnkr  an)  tde  Iragoti; 

A   ROMANCB    OF   THE   BARTZ   PRISON. 

BT   REV.    FREDERICK   ^71LLIAM    SHBLTON,    M.   A., 

OF  HONTINGTON,  NBW-YORK. 

With  IllostrAtioDS.    Juat  poblished,  by  SAMDEL  UDESTON,  139  Nmmq  street,  and  GEOHQE 
P.  PUTNAM,  155  Broadway,  New-York. 

The  ftboTe  i§  an  oric^'mal  aad  striking  Allego^  on  the  subjoet  of  Slander.    It  is  rery  neatly  got 
np,  and  is  sold  at  Filly  Cents,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Cuba  aai  tde  Cttbans : 

COMPEISUfO  ▲   HISTOBT   OP   THB    ISLAKD   OF     OOBA,    IT8PIUI9BNT    SOCIAL,    POLITICAL  AHO 
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BY  THB  ACTHOROP   "LBTTKRS  PROM  CUBA." 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  important  statistics,  and  a  reply  to  Senor  Saco  on  AonexstSon, 
translated  fh)m  the  Spanish.  Also,  a  Map  of  the  Island,  and  its  relative  situation  to  the  other 
Weit  India  Islands,  and  different  parts  of  the  United  <tatea.    One  Vol.,  l2mo.    Prioe  70  cents. 

SAMafiL  HUSSTON,  139  Nassau  street. 


€\ft  JUlastrateb  flomestic  lible, 

NOW  PUBLlSHINa  IN  NUMBERS,  ON  THE  FIRST  AND  FIFTEENTH  OF  BACH  MONTH. 

In  addition  to  the  authorised  version,  this  edition  of  tbo  Bible  oontains  seven  hundred  Jl^uatra- 
tiouSf  three  steel  Maps,  very  full  References,  Reflections,  Notes,  Qaestions,  Datea/or  every  day  fai 
the  year.  Family  Record,  Chronological  Order,  fco. 

To  be  completed  in  Tirenty-flve  Numbers,  at  Twenty-flve  Cents  eaeh. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  to«m  Id  the  United  States. 
Address,  jMMt  piidy  S.  HmSSTOV,  130  Nassau  street 
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J.  C.Derby  &  Co., Auburn. 

T.  8.llawka, BnflUo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A.  H.Maltby, New-Haven. 

Brown  Jb  Parsons, Hartford. 

VERMONT. 
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M.R.  Dennis, NcwaA. 

PENNRTLVANIA. 

W.  B.ZIeberftOo., Phnadelphia. 

MARYLAND. 

Wm.  Taylor, Baltimore. 

OT"  Mr.  C.  W.  JAMBS,  No.  1  Harrison  street 
for  the  Western  States,  andsted  by  J  R.  SHITfl 


DISTRICT  07  COLDMBIA. 

Frank  Taylor, Washington. 

ALABAMA 

M.  Boullemet, Mobile. 
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LOUTSIANA 

J.  0.  Mofgaa, , NewOrlcans. 

OHIO. 
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INDIANA. 
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B.  K.  Woodward, St.  Louis. 
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J.  T.  DBNT,  JASON  TATI^OR,  J.  W.  ARM- 


STRONG, PBRRIN   LOCKB,   W.  BAMSAT,  DR.  JOSHUA  WADSWOBTH,  ALBXANDBB 
B.  LAWS,  A.  J.  SMCLBY. 

02r  Mr.  HENRY  M.  LBWIS,  of  Montgomery.  A^a.,ls  cor  Oeneral  TraTcUlog  Agenf:  fbr  ALA* 
BAMA  and  TENNESSEE,  assisted  by  B.  B.  BRlBTT.      , 

OT"  Mr.  ISRAEL  B.  JAMBi^,  No.  183  Sc*ttth  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  la  our  Geueral  TiST^ 
elUng  Agent  for  the  SOOTHERS  and  SOUTH  WESTERN  SUtca,  assisted  by  WM.  R.  WBM>, 
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KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE 

roiL  itsi. 

BDITBD  BY  LOVISQAVLORD  OLARK. 

In  one  of  the  diapten  of  the  Gonstitiitioii  of  the  State  of  Maaaachxiietti,  yet  m 
forde,  there  is  a  decuaratioi],  **That  the  encouragement  of  the  Arte  and  Sdenoea^ 
and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  Qon,  the  adTaooement  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of  America."  It 
has  eyer  been  the  highest  pmpose  of  the  KrUeherboeker  to  elevate  the  standard  ef 
American  literature.  It  has  been  the  medium  of  introducing  manj  of  our  most 
popular  authors  to  the  public.  To  those  who  take  a  pride  in  sustaining  a  good 
American  Hagasine,  enturely  national  in  its  character,  we  look  for  suppKNrt  Men  of 
judgment  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  Magarine  eotirelj  original 
at  the  same  prices  at  which  those  made  up  fit>m  uveign  sources  are  sold.  The  un- 
remitted efforts  of  the  Editor  and  PubUsher  will  be  continued  to  improve  the  work. 

SPLENDID^PREMIUM 

T@  ®IL©  IhW®  MIW  ©(y)[i©©I^D[i[i[^©- 

Thb  Publisher,  gratefid  tat  the  large  increase  of  patronage  which  this  old  fayorite 
of  the  reading  cbmmunity  has  received,  since  it  passed  into  his  hands,  has  determined 
to  offer  to  the  old  patrons,  and  to  all  new  subsmbers,  a  splendid' engraving  recently 
published  in  this  cit^ ,  WMessrs.  Qoupil,  Vibert  ib  Co.,  vom  a  painting  by  a  well- 
known  American  artist,  William  S.  Mount,  Esq.    This  print  is  entitled, 
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MUSIC  IS  CONTAGIOUS." 


It  is  19  by  24  inches,  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  when  framed  will  make  a 
valuable  and  elegant  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  or  parlor.  Thb  peiox  of  this 
I^OKAViNa  IB  Threb  Dollaks.  It  will  be  ffiven  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Eniokek- 
BOOKxa  Magazine  who  pay  their  subscription  for  1851  in  adoanee,  or  during  the 
month  of  January,  1861,  and  to  all  new  subscribers  who  commence  with  January, 
1861,  and  pay  in  advance.  To  entitle  subscribers  to  the  Engraving,  all  payments 
must  be  made  to  the  Publisher.  Subscribers  who  owe  for  more  than  one  year  will 
be  expected  to  settle  up  all  arrears  and  pay  for  1861,  to  entitle  them  to  the  En- 
graving. The  bOls  of  specie-paying  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
receiv^  in  payment  llie  Engraving  will  be  rdllea  on  a  stick,  and  so  securely 
done  up^  that  it  can  be  sent  to  California,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  perfect  safety.  Hie  No,  for  January,  1851,  will  commence  the  thirty-seventh 
volume  of  this  work. 


ST. , 

(DIE  VHB  VMmiBiiBS  (DIF  ILIIPS. 

Thb  Publisher  has  ereat  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Knickke- 
BOOKxa  and  to  the  pubUc  generally,  that  he  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
RiOBAiiD  B.  Kimball,  the  author  of  this  popular  and  eztraordinuT  Romance,  to 

five  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  first  chapter  will  appear  in  the 
anuary  Number,  ana  m  continued  regularly  until  compleled.  This  work  has 
already  passed  through  three  editions  in  this  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has 
received  more  fiEtvomble  notice  from  the  American  and  English  press  uian  any  work 
of  fi<ition  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  ^re  years. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

From  the  review  of  the  suppositions  upon  which  the  Nebular  Hypoth- 
was  based — for  suppositions  or  conjectures  only  thcj  appear  to  have 
been — we  turn  to  facts  equally  interesting  to  the  candid  inquirer,  and  in- 
finitely more  inaportant  in  guiding  the  mind  to  correct  conclusions,  and  the 
heart  to  the  great  Source  as  well  as  end  of  all  its  best  affections. 

A  distinguished  jurist,  when  speaking  of  circumstantial  evidence,  said 
that  it  might  be,  and  not  unfrequently  was,  better  than  direct  and  posi- 
tive proof.  The  ear  and  eye  may  be  deceived ;  but  an  unbroken  cnain 
of  dependent  circumstances,  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
or  of  independent  facts,  all  tending  to  establish  the  same  hjrpothesis,  and 
to  exclude  every  other,  analogous  to  the  reducHo  ad  ahturdum  in  geom- 
etry, amounts  to  proof  almost  above  the  possibility  of  error.  And  although 
pro<^  of  this  kind  is  seldom  of  an  absolute  or  demonstrative  character,  yet 
it  is  sufEicient  to  exclude  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  thus  generate  moral 
eonviction  and  bebef.  The  most  important  and  beautiful  of  all  philosoph- 
ical theories,  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  explaining  the  solar  system,  aa 
exhibited  by  that  great  philosopher,  amounts  simply  to  this :  A  cause,  viz., 
gravitation,  exists.  It  is  matter  of  demonstrative  proof,  that  if  such  a  cause 
did  really  operate  upon  the  system,  it  would  produce  all  the  effects  or 
phenomena  which  are  actually  observed;  that  is,  the  supposed  cause  la 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena;  hence  it  is  inferred  to  be  true; 
and  the  force  of  this  inference  is  in  proportion  to  the  improbability  that 
all  the  minute  coincidences  between  the  phenomena  and  the  hypothesis 
should  be  merely  fortuitous,  and  that  they  should  have  resulted,  not  from 
a  cause  known  to  exist,  and  which  is  adequate  to  produce  them,  but  from 
some  other  cause  unobserved  and  unknown.  And  in  philosophical,  as  in 
judicial  proois,  the  chain  of  coincidences,  and  the  chain  of  circumstances 
proved  to  exist,  must  be  perfect  and  unbroken ;  the  least  chasm  will  de- 
stroy the  whole.  If  there  are  any  incongruous  circumstances  or  facts 
which  cannot  be  removed,  or  any  chasm  which  cannot  be  filled,  the  hy- 
poUiesis  roust  fall,  although  no  other  can  bo  suggested.    So  true  is  th's, 
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that  the  French  philosophers  opposed  Newton's  system  of  the  world,  he- 
cause  his  calculations  made  the  moon's  apsides  hat  one  half  as  great  m 
they  were  proved  to  he  hy  actual  observation.  And  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  after  every  other  difficulty  had  been  removed.  The  problem 
of  the  three  bodies  challenged  the  greatest  minds  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  threatened  the  total  overthrow  of  that  sptem  whidi  is  botli  the 
glory  of  Newton  and  the  honor  of  his  species.  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and 
buler  were  the  three  distinguished  competitors  for  the  honor  of  removing 
the  difficulty.  And  it  was  not  until  they  discovered  that  the  difference 
between  the  calculations  of  the  apsides  and  the  actual  observation,  resulted 
from  an  error  in  neglecting  a  tangential  force  in  the  calculation,  whidi, 
when  taken  to  account,  reconciled  the  theoretical  result  with  the  actual 
observation,  that  the  French  fully  adopted  Newton's  theory. 

CUuraut  found  that  the  motion  of  tne  longer  axis  of  the  moon's  orbit 
came  out  only  half  of  what  observation  made  it  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts  the 
moon  does  not  decrease  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  distances  increase, 
but  that  a  part  of  it  only  follows  that  law,  while  another  follows  the  in- 
verse of  the  biquadrate  or  fourth  power  of  the  distances.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  for  want  of  simplicity.  On  farther  calculation  he  was  induced  to 
carry  his  approximation  &rther  than  he  had  done,  and  to  indude  quan- 
tities before  rejected.  Having  done  this,  he  found  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  that  denoted  the  part  of  gravity  which  followed  the  new  law 
equal  to  nothing;  that  is,  Uiat  it  had  no  existence.  The  calculus  was 
then  rectified,  and  the  i4>proximation  carried  out,  when  it  was  clearly  and 
satis&ctorily  settled  that  the  moon's  apsides,  as  deduced  from  theory,  co- 
incided exactly  with  observation.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumpha 
of  science,  connecting,  ai  it  did,  the  mighty  chain  of  facts  which  estab* 
fished  Newton's  theory.  Gravitation  was  then  acknowledged  to  be,  by  the 
learned  of  all  countries,  as  mighty  as  it  was  mysterious ;  as  regular  and 
powerful  as  it  wa^  universal  and  essential  in  the  glorious  &mily  of  brilliant 
orbs,  whose  pathways  it  marked  out  and  whose  revolutions  it  controlled. 

The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  all  ellipses,  having  the  sun  for  their  com- 
mon focus.  The  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  of  the  ellinsis  is  what 
astronomers  call  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  This  ecoentricily  is  small 
in  all  of  the  planets,  and  the  ellipse  approaches  nearly  to  a  circle.  These 
eccentricities  are  subject  to  constant  change ;  but  they  are  so  influenced 
and  regulated  by  each  other,  that  the  change  is  never  very  mat  This 
&ct  was  clearly  and  satisfiictorily  established  by  La  Place,  in  his  *  Trait6  de 
Mechanique  Celeste.'  If  the  mass  of  each  planet  be  multiplied  into  the 
square  of  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  and  this  product  into  the  square  root 
ot  the  axis  of  the  same  orbit,  the  sum  of  all  these  quantities,  when  they 
are  added  together,  will  remain  for  ever  the  same.  This  sum  is  a  con- 
stant ma^itude,  which  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  cannot  change, 
and  which  Nature  preserves  free  from  alteration.  Hence  no  one  of  the 
eccentricities  can  ever  increase  to  a  great  magnitude ;  for  as  the  mass  of 
each  planet  is  ^ven,  and  also  its  axis,  the  square  of  the  eccentricity  in 
each  18  multiplied  into  a  given  coefficient,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  products 
so  formed  is  mcapable  of  change. 

The  orbits  of  the  planetst  however,  are  not  all  alike.    They  differ  in 
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form  as  well  as  distance.  Whether  this  was  so  designed  bjr  the  great 
Architbct,  or  resulted  accidentally  from  the  diflferent  degrees  of  velocity 
with  which  the  planets  were  onginally  thrown  off  from  the  supposed  neb- 
ulous primary,  can  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  only  which  meir  diver- 
nfied  forms  and  their  necessary  forces  present  Had  the  velocity  been 
sQch,  says  a  distinguished  authoress,  as  to  make  the  pUinets  move  in  or* 
bits  of  unstable  equilibrium,  their  mutual  attraction  might  have  changed 
them  into  parabolas,  or  even  hjrperbolas ;  so  that  the  earth  and  planets 
m^Al,  ages  ago,  have  been  sweeping  i&ir  from  our  sun  through  the  abyss 
of  space.  But  as  the  orbits  differ  very  little  from  circles,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  planets,  when  projected,  must  have  been  exactly  sufficient  to 
insure  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  system.  Beside,  says  the 
same  authoress,  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any 
planet;  and  as  their  inequalities  bear  the  same  ratio  to  their  elliptical 
motions,  that  their  masses  do  to  that  of  the  sun,  their  mutual  disturban- 
ces only  increase  or  diminish  the  eccentricities  of  their  orbits  by  very  mi- 
nute quantities;  consequently  the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  mass  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  system.  Thus  we  see  that  the  or- 
oits  of  the  planets  are  important  elements ;  and  we  must  also  see  that 
they  were  originally  designed  to  perform  the  office  which  we  find  them 
nerforming  in  the  system.  It  would  be  useless  to  inquire,  whether  the 
Crbator  chose  to  establish  them  through  the  intensity  of  their  orimitiTe 
momentum,  or  independent  of  it ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  forces 
exerted  by  them  are  necessary  in  the  system,  and  that  these  forces  result 
from  peculiarities  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  which  might  have 
been  different.  This  important  and  necessary  arrangement  has  dways 
been  considered  an' interesting  and  conclusive  evidence  of  orignal  design; 
because  it  depends  on  conditions  arbitrary  in  themselves.  The  quantity 
which  secures  the  stability  of  the  system  depends  on  the  uniform  motion 
of  the  planets,  their  cmsular  orbits,  and  the  smallness  of  their  eccentrici- 
ties; au  of  which  might  have  been  different,  from  any  thing  we  can  dis- 
cover in  the  laws  pen'ading  the  universe. 

The  inequalities  of  the  planets,  for  a  correct  understanding  of  which 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Lagrange,  is  also  interesting  and  important 
evidence  of  original  design,  or  final  cause.  Lagrange  found  that  the 
inequalities  were  all  periodical ;  and  that  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse, 
or  the  mean  distance  of  each  planet  from  the  sun,  and  its  mean  motion, 
were  always  the  same.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
scienoe.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  these  inequalities  were  limited;  and 
that,  although  the  planets  under  the  infiuence  of  one  law  did  wander 
from  their  course,  they  were  drawn  back  again  by  a  potency  equal  to 
the  former ;  and  that  the  discord  and  destruction  which  would  necessarily 
result  from  the  supremacy  of  either  power,  was  prevented  by  a  just  and 
eqiuil  balance  of  both. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  acceleration  of  the  moon,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Halley  while  comparing  ancient  with  modem  observations. 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the  evidences  relied  on  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  nebulous  matter.  Dr.  Halley  observed  that  the  moon's 
motion  around  the  earth  appeared  to  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time  than 
was  formerly  required;  and  that  the  difference  appeared  to  be  slowly  but 


regularly  increaBing.  This  could  not  be-  explained  bj  gravitation.  It  wm 
supposed  by  some  savans  that  gravitation  did  not  act  instantaneously,  and 
that  the  time  thus  taken  up  caused  the  acceleration ;  others  thought  it 
was  caused  by  a  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which  she  moves.  This 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  It  was 
reser^'ed  i<x  La  Place  to  show  that  this  acceleration  agreed  with  the  ine- 

aualities  depending  on  the  changes  in  the  eccentricities  of  its  orbit,  and 
lat  it  is  not  constantly  increasing,  but^  like  other  inequalities,  periodicaL 
It  was  these  unexplained  accelerations  and  inequalities,  &voring  the  idea 
of  a  final  destruction  of  our  system,  that  inspired  the  eloquent  lines  of 
the  philosophic  poet : 

*  Roll  on,  ye  stan!  exuH  In  yonUiAil  prime, 
Mark  with  bright  cunree  the  prinileM  steps  of  Tlma 
Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach. 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 
Flowers  of  the  sky  I  ye  too  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field ! 
Star  after  star  f^om  heaven*s  high  arch  shall  mah. 
Sons  sink  on  siuiSf  and  systems  systems  crush ; 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  oentre  flUl, 
And  earth,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all: 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 
Immortal  N^Tuaa  llfta  her  changeful  form : 
Mounts  (h)m  her  Mineral  pyre  on  wings  of  llama, 
And  soars  and  shines  another  and  the  same  I  * 

The  destiny  of  nature  is,  however,  to  use  the  language  of  Professor 
Play  fair,  more  noble  than  that  which  this  magnificent  description  holds 
up  to  the  fancy ;  and  the  algebraist  has  extracted  from  his  calculus  a 
more  sublime  conclusion  than  the  invention  of  a  poet  has  been  able  to 
attain.  The  constancy  of  nature,  amidst  all  the  changes  she  undergoes,  is 
upheld  by  the  constitution  of  these  change,  which  prescribes  to  each  its 
limits,  and  forces  it  to  recur  in  a  series,  which  in  time  reduces  to  nothing 
the  sum  of  all  the  deviations  from  the  mean.  Thus,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  is  permanent,  though  the  terms  themselves  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing ;  and  hence  nature  is  rendered  immortal,  not  by  emerging  from  the 
storm,  but  by  being  ever  superior  to  its  power;  its  order  is  not  renovated, 
but  preserved;  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Author  has  provided  an  antidote 
to  evil,  that  renders  all  remedies  unnecessary. 

But  we  return  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  neb- 
ulous matter  must  have  originally  filled  all  space,  and  all  celestial  bodies 
of  every  character  must  have  resulted  or  sprung  from  it.  They  should, 
therefore,  all  move  in  the  same  direction  around  the  primary,  and  should 
observe  some  law  as  to  the  relative  time  required  to  complete  that  motion ; 
secondly,  they  should  rotate  in  the  same  direction  on  their  axes ;  and 
thirdly,  the  satellites  should  observe  the  same  laws  toward  their  prima- 
ries. And  as  the  great  primary  continued  to  solidify  as  it  contracted  its 
dimensions  through  the  influence  of  radiation,  the  inner  or  nearest  planets 
should  be  more  compact  than  the  outer  ones ;  and  so  in  prc^rtion  to  their 
distances,  or  the  date  of  their  creation.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  size 
of  each  must  agree  with  its  distance  from  the  primary :  we  do  not  think| 
however,  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

At  the  expense  even  of  repetition  and  prolixity,  we  must,  before  going 
any  farther,  refer  to  the  positions  first  assumed.  A  nebula,  extending 
through  all  space,  is  reduced  by  radiation,  which  in  itself  produces  an  in- 
ward rushing  of  the  outward  particles;  and  this  causes  rotary  motion, 
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wludi,  in  its  turn,  gives  birth  to  oentriAigal  force.  Now,  without  in- 
quiring  into  the  cause  of  this  radiation,  or  Sie  possibility  of  it  in  a  body 
sach  as  this  diffused  nebulous  mass  must  have  been,  we  will  proceed  to 
inquire  how  the  revolving  motion  resulted  from  the  inward  rushing  of  the 
molecules.  This  is  explained  by  the  whirlpools  or  dimples  observed  by 
the  *  musing  poet'  in  fiwtastic  eddies,  where  the  current  is  forced  out  of 
its  direction  by  some  opposing  power,  turning  it  back  in  a  semi<eircular 
course,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  current  above,  and  this  carry- 
ing it  down  again  to  the  point  of  resistance,  gives  it  a  circular  motion. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  the  bends  or  curves'  of  rivers,  where  the 
current  rushes  against  the  bank,  and  at  the  meeting  of  streams  flowing 
tc^ther  from  oUique  directions.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  fiiirillua- 
trations  of  the  motion  of  the  nebulous  particles.  Thediebula  must  have 
been  a  globe :  if  so,  the  radiation  acted  equally  on  all  the  agglomerating 
particles  in  the  same  circle,  and  the  momentum  of  each  must  have  been 
the  same.  This  neutralized  their  force  and  destroyed  all  cause  for  rotaty 
i^f^^  Whirl-pools  are  caused  by  currents  running  to  different  points ; 
but  tEe  agglomerating  particles  of  the  nebula  are  all  drawn  to  a  single 
nucleus.  The  different  currents  have  unequal  force  and  velocity ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  molecules  is  produced  by  the  same  influences,  and  their 
forces  are  necessarily  equal.  But  suppose  the  external  particles  wero 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  primary,  and  afterward 
broken  up;  we  still  meet  with  a  difficultv  of  ^poidiinary  character,  in  get- 
tmgthem  around  a  single  nucleus.  These  fragments  are  scattered  around 
an  orbit  too  inconceivably  vast  for  computation,  and  around  a  globe  ^the 
primary)  millions  of  times  larger  than  the  nucleus  which  is  destineci  to 
attract  we  widely-scattered  particles  together.  It  is  a  well-known  law  in 
physics,  that  there  is  a  mutual  utti  aetfaii'tietiieon  all  bodies  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  their  mass.  How  then  is  the  attractive  power  of  the  great  central 
mass  overcome  by  that  of  the  mere  point?  Is  it  owing  to  a  centrifugal 
force  which  continues  to  throw  them  off?  We  can  imagine  the  planets 
taking  oblate  forms  under  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  their  component 
parts  and  centrifugal  force,  for  this  process  is  natural,  and  does  not  con- 
flict with  wcll-estabhshed  laws ;  but  how  detached  parts,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  conflicting  forces,  separated  as  widely  as  they  must  have  been, 
were  brought  under  the  attractive  power  of  a  single  nucleus,  is  a  question 
not  easily  settled. 

^e  four  minor  planets  occupying  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
seem  to  be  more  natural,  having  been  formed,  according  to  this  theory, 
out  of  the  same  broken  ring;  but  they  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
general  law,  and  are  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  planet  regularly  thrown 
ofl^  afterward  to  have  been  burst  asunder  by  some  internal  force.  It  ap- 
pears more  likely,  however,  that  the  broken  ring  would  have  formed  around 
different  nuclei,  and  not  around  a  single  one.  j* 

But,  did  this  supposed  nebulous  body  ever  occupy  the  whole  orbit  of 
the  most  distant  planet  ?  The  diameter  of  t^ie  sun  is  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  miles;  and  that  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  planeti 
ody  eighty-eight  thousand  miles.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  calculation, 
diat  if  all  the  planets  and  satellites  in  our  system  were  moulded  into  a 
tm^  globe,  that  globe  would  not  exceed  the  five-hundredth  part  of 
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the  globe  of  the  snn:  in  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  sun  is  five  hundrad 
times  greater  than  the  aggregate  bulk  of  all  the  rest  of  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system.  If  the  planets  and  satellites  were  brought  to  the  density  of 
the  sun,  they  would  still  bear  no  greater  prop<Nrtion  to  that  body.  Accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  we  have  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  miles,  and  other  bodies,  the  aggregate  bulk  of 
which  is  but  one  five-hundredth  part  as  large,  of  the  density  of  water,  to  fill 
an  orbit  whose  diameter  is  not  much  less  than  six  thousand  millions  of  miles. 
We  repeat, is  it  possible  that  these  bodies  ever  filled  the  orbit  of  Uranus! 
The  discovery  of  Neptune  increases  the  difficulty.  We  know  the  aston- 
ishing extent  to  which  water  may  be  expanded ;  but  there  are  limits  to 
the  expansion  of  steam,  as  well  as  to  every  thing  else. 

But  what  are  the  distances  and  densities  of  the  planets  ?  for  these  aro 
important  elements  in  the  theory.  The  nearest  planet  is  thirty-six  mil- 
HoDS  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  the  second  is  seventy  millions  of  miksi 
or  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  its  younger  sister ;  while  the  earth,  the 
next  in  order,  is  only  ninety-five  millions, — ^being  less  than  one-third 
increase  on  the  orbit  of  Venus ;  and  Mars,  the  fourth,  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  increase  on  the  orbit 
of  the  earth.  Uranus  is  one  billion  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  or  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Saturn.  But  Neptune  exhibits 
the  greatest  violation  of  the  supposed  law  of  planetary  distances.  The 
interval  between  its  orbit  and  that  of  Mercury,  instead  of  being  nearly 
double  the  interval  between  the  orbits  of  Uranus  and  Mercury,  as  the  law 
requires,  does  not,  in  fact«  exceed  the  latter  interval  by  much  more  than 
one-half  its  amount  ^This  remarkable  exception,^  says  Sir  John  Her- 
Bchel,  *  may  serve  to  make  us  cautious  in  the  too  ready  admission  of  em- 
pirical laws  of  this  nature  to  the  rank  of  fundamental  truths,  though,  as 
m  the  present  instance,  they  may  prove  useful  auxiliaries,  and  serve  as 
stepping-stones,  affording  a  temporary  footing  in  the  path  of  great  dia- 
coveries.^  The  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  accounted  for,  by  sup* 
posing  that  the  planet  originally  thrown  off  in  that  place  was  broken  up 
by  some  internal  violence ;  and  that  the  four  small  planets  first  discov* 
ered,  which  revolve  between  those  two  planets,  at  nearly  the  same  mean 
distance  from  the  sun,  were  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
planet  This  may  be  true,  but  how  are  the  other  small  planets,  recently 
discovered  within  our  system,  accounted  for  ?  The  only  vacancy  in  the 
order  contended  for,  lies  between  Mars  and  Jupiter :  to  fill  that  there  are 
eleven  small  planets,  which,  if  moulded  into  one,  would  make  it  too  large 
for  the  law  of  proportion.  Thus,  while  astronomers  restore  the  apparent 
order  of  distances  by  reconstructing  a  large  planet  out  of  the  small  ones 
found  in  the  chasm,  they  violate  the  law  of  increasing  size.  Every  dis- 
covery removes  some  strong  column  from  the  vapory  edifice,  and  adds 
new  difficulties  for  the  ingenious  and  the  learned  to  surmount 

The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  bulk  or  size  of  the  planets. 
Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  about  three  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  and  Neptune,  the  most  distant  planet  yet  discovered, 
is  not  far  from  twenty  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  progressive  increase  of  bulk  from  Mercury  to  Neptune.  Jupiter, 
the  fifth  large  pUinet,  is  much  the  largest,  having  a  diameter  of  eighty- 
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eight  thousand  miloe.  Saturn  w  larger  than  Uranus,  being  eighty  thou^ 
aand  milcsMn  diameter ;  and  Uranus  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Neptune. 
The  diameters  of  Venus  and  tlie  earth  are  nearly  equal,  each  of  them  be* 
mg  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Mars,  whose  distance  from  the  sun  is  more 
than  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  more  than  twice  the 
distance  of  Venus.  There  is  then  no  regularity  to  be  found  here,  how«» 
ever  important  an  element  it  may  be  in  the  hypothesis.  The  measure  of 
density  adopted,  and  which  is  sustained  by  the  exact  calculation  of  some 
of  the  planets,  reduces  Uranus  down  to  an  inconceivably  attenuated  mist, 
and  Neptune  to  *■  the  shadow  of  a  shade.'  The  density  of  the  planets  is 
different,  but  not  more  regular  in  increase  than  in  their  size.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  law,  either  in  their  distance,  size,  or  density.  Appearances  at 
first  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  sudi  laws,  but  observation  and 
measurement  establish  exceptions  to  them,  at  once  boo  numerous  and  too 
great  to  admit  of  such  a  belief.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  are  not 
more  fortunate  in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  for  it  is  found  that 
the  satellites  of  Uranus  have  a  retro^ade  motion, — that  is,  from  east  to 
west  This  fiict  appears  to  be  established ;  and  it  conflicts  with  calcula- 
ticMis  more  important  than  the  nebular  theory.  We  will  see  hereafter 
that  the  uniform  motion  of  all  the  bodies,  including  sateUites,  in  one 
direction,  is  considered  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  system. 

In  connection  with  these  differences,  we  may  refer  to  the  contrast  be* 
tween  the  interior  and  exterior  planetary  groups.  The  members  of  the 
interior  group  are  denser,  rotate  more  slowly  and  with  nearly  equal  ve- 
locity, and  are  less  compressed  at  the  poles.  The  compression  at  theur 
poles  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  velocity,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
mhercnt  necessity,  no  mechanical  natural  law,  by  which  their  peculiar- 
ities can  be  explained.  The  time  of  rotation  diminishes  with  increas- 
ing solar  distance,  yet  it  is  greater  in  Mars  than  in  the  earth,  and  in  Sat- 
um  than  in  Jupiter.  The  same  differences  exist  in  the  ellipticity  of  their 
orbits.  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Mercury  have  the  greatest  degree  of  ecoen- 
tiicitp.  *  The  eccentricities  of  Juno  and  Pallas,'  says  the  illustrious  Hum- 
boldt, *•  are  very  nearly  identical,  and  are  each  three  times  as  great  as 
those  of  Ceres  and  Vesta.  The  same  may  be  siud  of  the  inclination  of 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  toward  the  plane  of  projection  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
in  the  position  of  their  axes  of  rotation  with  relation  to  their  orbits ;  a 
position  on  which  the  relations  of  climate,  seasons  of  the  year,  and  length 
of  the  days  depend,  more  than  on  eccentricity.  Those  planets  that  have 
the  most  elon^U»d  elliptic  orbits,  as  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Mercury,  have  alsoy 
although  not  to  the  same  degree,  their  orbits  most  strongly  inclined  to- 
ward rae  ecliptic  Pallas  has  a  comet-like  inclination  nearly  twenty-six 
times  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter ;  whilst  in  the  httle  planet  Vesta,  which 
is  so  near  Pallas,  the  angle  of  inclination  scarcely  by  six  times  exceeds  that 
of  Jupiter.  An  equ^y  irregular  succession  is  observed  in  the  position  of 
the  axes  of  the  few  planets  whose  planes  of  rotation  we  know  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  It  would  appear  from  the  position  of  the  satellites  of 
Uranus,  two  of  which,  the  second  and  fourth,  have  been  recently  obsei-ved 
with  certainty,  that  the  axis  of  this  planet  is  scarcely  inclined  as  much  as 
eleven  degrees  toward  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  while  Saturn  is  placed  be- 
tween this  planet^  whose  axis  almost  coincides  with  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 
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and  Jupiter,  whose  axis  of  rotation  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  it  *  *  * 
The  planetary  system,  in  its  relations  of  absolute  size,  and  relative  poai- 
lion  of  the  axis,  density,  time  of  rotation,  and  different  degrees  of  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbits,  does  not  appear  to  offer  to  our  apprehension  any 
stronger  evidence  of  a  natural  necessity,  than  the  proportion  observed  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth,  the  configuration  <^  con- 
tinents, or  the  height  of  mountain-Kshains.  In  these  respects  we  can  dis- 
cover no  common  law  in  the  regions  of  space,  or  in  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth^s  crust' 

We  have  noticed  every  evidence  which  contributed  to  support  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  except  those  derived  from  the  crepuscular  theory  of  light, 
and  the  zodiacal  light;  and  we  have  found  that  the  evidences  them- 
selves either  had  no  existence,  or  that  they  proved  the  reverse  of  the  the- 
ory. The  crepuscular  theory  of  light  has  yielded  to  another  more  reason- 
able, and  which  agrees  more  fully  with  known  phenomena.  While  the 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  believe  in  the  correctness  of  either  of  the 
theories  of  light,  he  considers  the  undulatory  the  most  reasonable  and 
probable.  This  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  idea  advanced  by  the 
mends  of  the  hypothesis ;  and  the  other  theory  is  almost  entirely  super- 
seded.  While  the  uncertainty  which  continues  to  hang  about  the  origin, 
character,  and  destiny  of  the  zodiacal  light  prevents  us  from  speaking  as 
positively  concerning  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  future  discoveries  will 
also  rob  the  hypothesis  of  this,  its  last  support ;  for  the  same  disooveiies 
will,  if  the  past  have  not  already,  remove  even  the  shadow  of  an  ai^nment, 
80  ^  as  the  appearances  of  the  Magellanic  clouds  arc  concerned. 

But  we  pass  from  negative  to  positive  evidence ;  from  the  imaginary 
evidences  of  an  empty  theory  to  the  astonishing  facts  and  beautiful  adapta- 
tions of  a  glorious  reality.  While  speaking  of  the  planets,  their  an»,  or* 
bits,  and  eccentricities,  we  were  necessarily  compelled  to  anticipate  this 
part  of  our  subject;  for  it  appeared  impossible  to  pass  them  by  witfaout 
alluding  to  the  evidences  of  design,  which  were  written  in  characters  as 
bright  as  the  sun-light  in  which  they  revolved.  Many  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred,  although  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  the  harmoniously  acting  machinery  of  the  universe, 
do  not  result  from  anv  known  physicid  law,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  thing  within  tiie  compass  of  scientiBc  research.  They  are  not  the 
ofispring  of  gravity,  that  mysterious  power  which  pervades  tiie  universe, 
and  binds  the  various  parts  in  relations  of  dependency.  Without  them, 
the  harmony  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  permanency  of  the  system,  would 
be  lost ;  y^liCitfy  appear  independent  of  all  physical  laws,  and  must  de- 
pend upon  some  power  without  and  above  the  solar  system,  if  upon  any. 
God,  who  created  and  designed  the  various  pnrts  to  perform  their  respect- 
ive offices,  wrote  out  the  law  of  their  existence  in  the  act  of  their  creatioD. 
*  Thus  far  and  no  fieirther ; '  to  that  end  and  no  other,  spake  the  Almiohtt 
at  the  time  he  separated  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  and  drew  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  dry  land  and  the  watery  deep ;  and  thus,  when  Hs 
scattered  His  starry  host,  and  planted  His  planetary  sentinels  through  the 
infinitude  of  space,  were  their  axes  fixed,  their  orbits  prescribed,  and  thdr 
eoeentricities  hmited. 
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* Bb  iiMka,  nad  It  wat  done;  et«nial  Dtetat, 
At  GoD*f  commBnd,  awakened  Into  Ugm; 
He  called  the  elements,  euth,  ocean,  air— 
Hb  oaUed  them  wben  tliey  weie  not»  and  tbey  were. 
Bb  looked  throogrh  space,  and,  kindling  o*er  the  dqr, 
Ban,  moon,  and  atara  came  forth  to  meet  Bia  eye. 
Bis  Snarr  moved  upon  the  deaert  earth. 
And  sudden  Ilfb  through  all  thinga  warm*d  Into  birth. 
Man  fh>m  (he  doat  Hb  raised  to  role  the  whole; 
Hb  breathed,  and  man  became  a  living  aonl: 
Thoa  were  the  heavens  and  all  the  hoau  displayed, 
In  wiadom  thus  were  earth's  foundations  laid.* 

To  confirm  tJiis,  the  smallest  insoct  beneath  our  feet — the  creature  of  a 
moments  duration  —  and  the  mighty  planetary  and  stellar  systems  scat- 
tered through  infinity,  in  a  single  revolution  of  which  unnumbered  yean 
are  exhausted,  unite  their  testimony.  Each  is  a  mysteiy  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  man,  and  both  silently  point  him  upward  for  the  revelation 

In  speaking  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits,  we  referred  to 
the  evidences  of  Clairaut,  Lagrange,  and  La  Place,  to  show  that  the  plan- 
ets were  so  controlled  by  physical  forces  or  laws,  that  they  would  always 
observe  a  mean ;  that  if  they  di4  wander  they  would  surely  return ;  and 
that  thus  all  danger  to  the  system  was  avoided :  to  this  we  may  add  what 
is  indeed  a  most  important  fa^Lfumishing  as  it  does  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  original  design. ,  The  same  distinguished  astronomefs  suc- 
ceeded in  proving,  that  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  and  the  revolution  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  same  direction,  were 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  system.  More  recently 
it  was  asserted  that  the  periodicity  of  the  terms  of  the  series  expressing 
the  perturbations  was  sufficient  within  itself;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  mis- 
take. M.  Poisson  has  shown  that  the  three  conditions  referred  to  are  re- 
quisite for  the  necessary  convergence  of  the  series,  and  are  therefore  india- 
pensable  elements.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  conditions  which  man's 
imagination  converted  into  the  elements  of  destruction,  are  the  ones  which 
the  Creator  made  essential  to  the  system.  The  stone  which  the  build- 
ers rejected  has  become  the  comer-stone  of  the  mighty  edifice,  the  sim- 
plest component  parts  of  which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man. 
The  talents  and  accumulated  learning,  and  the  imtiring  perseverance  of 
centuries,  have  enabled  him  to  weigh  the  planetary  bodies  and  measure 
the  immensity  of  their  orbits,  and  partially  to  comprehend  the  mysterious 
forces  which  bind  them  in  one  great  system ;  but  beyond  this  he  has  not 
been  able  to  penetrate.  The  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Auiiohty's  dwelling- 
place,  and  the  innumerable  potencies  which  move  the  hidden  machinery, 
nave  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  mortals. 

The  planets  are  constantly  subjected  to,  and  are  influenced  by,  certap 
forces  which  move  them  in  different  ways ;  yet  the  counter  influences  of 
these  forces,  and  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun,  prevent  these  variationa 
from  becoming  great  But  minute  as  these  changes  or  variations  are,  says 
the  dwtinguished  authoress  heretofore  referred  to,  they  might  be  supposed 
to  accumulate,  in  the  course  of  ages,  sufficiently  to  derange  the  whole  order 
of  nature,  to  alter  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  to  bring  about  collisions  which  would 
involve  our  whole  system,  now  so  harmoniou£,  in  chaotic  confusion.  It  is 
iiMtural  to  inquire,  what  proof  exists  that  nature  will  be  preserved  from 
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such  a  catastrophe  f  Nothing  can  be  known  from  observataon,  since  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  has  occupied  comparativelj  but  a  point  in 
duration,  while  these  vicissitudes  embrace  myriads  of  ages.  The  prool^ 
however,  is  simple  and  conclusive.  All  the  variations  <^  the  solar  sjstem, 
secular  as  well  as  periodic,  are  expressed  analytically  by  the  sines  and  co- 
sines of  circular  arcs,  which  increase  with  the  time ;  and  as  a  sine  or  coeine 
can  never  exceed  the  radius,  but  must  oscillate  between  zero  and  unity, 
however  much  the  time  may  increase,  it  follows  that  when  the  variations 
have  accumulated  to  a  maximum,  by  slow  changes,  in  however  long  a  time, 
they  decrease  by  the  same  slow  degrees  till  they  arrive  at  their  smallest 
value,  ^Bun  to  begin  a  new  course ;  thus  for  ever  osdllatbg  about  a  mean 
value.  This  circumstance,  however,,  would  be  insufficient,  were  it  not  for  the 
small  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits,  their  minute  inclinations  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  revolutions  of  all  the  bodies,  as  well  planets 
as  satellites,  in  the  same  directbn.  These  secure  the  perpetual  stability 
of  the  solar  system. 

But  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  all  these  conditions  and  co-operating 
forces  might  result,  or  even  that  they  did  result  from  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  centrifu£^al  force,  and  that  these  laws  are  self^xistent,  or  necessary  to 
matter  itself  which  is  not  contended  for ;  yet  when  we  find  that  these 
conditions  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  that  the  earth  — for  we  can  speak  positively  of  no  other 
body  — would  be  a  waste  in  the  great  creation  if  it  were  not  for  the  laws 
which  cause  its  rotation  and  revolution,  and  regulate  its  axis  and  orbit, 
can  we  resist  the  conviction  that  every  part  is  the  work  of  an  all-wise 
Intelligence,  to  whom  the  past  and  the  future  are  known,  and  to  whose 
will  all  agencies  are  obedient  ? 

While  the  earth  revcdves  around  its  own  axis,  it  moves  in  an  elliptical 
orbit  around  its  primary,  the  sun.  In  this  annual  motion  the  axis  of  the 
earth  is  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  twenty- 
three  degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes ;  and  during  the  time  of  the  mo- 
tion, the  diameter  is  kept  parallel  to  the  same  direction.  By  this  simple 
but  stupendous  contrivance  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  temperature 
are  effected.  Had  the  axis  of  the  earth  been  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit,  like  Jupiter's,  (and  we  see  no  physical  cause  to  have  prevented  it,) 
the  same  places  would  have  had  the  sun  alwavs  vertical  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  equatorical  regions  would  have  been  parched  with  in- 
tolerable heat ;  and  that  which  is  now  the  fairest  portion  of  onr  globe 
would  have  been  doomed  to  sterility  and  desolation.  By  this  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis,  all  parts  are  brought  more  or  less  under  the  solar  in- 
fluence ;  and  thus  the  various  climates  are  modified.  But  there  are  other 
elements  equally  important  in  producing  the  variety  of  seasons,  and  in 
souring  the  beautiful  and  necessary  alternations,  which  make  our  g^obe  the 
scene  of  such  varied  and  ever-active  life.  We  are  nearer  the  sun  during 
the  winter  than  we  are  during  the  summer :  the  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  seasons  does  not  therefore  depend  on  proximity  to  the  sun,  but  on 
the  time  the  teiTestrial  surface  is  exposed  to  its  rays,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  received,  whether  vertically  or  obliquely.  During  our 
near  approach  to  the  sun,  (for  the  earth  is  about  one  twenty-ninth  of  its 
whole  distance  from  the  sun  nearer  to  it  during  its  perihelion  than  it  i» 
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during  its  aphelion,)  its  velocity  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  the  square  of  its  distance.  It  is  this  increased  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth,  when  at  its  perehelion,  that  protects  ns  from  the  excess  of  heat 
to  which  onr  comparatiTely  near  approach  to  the  sun  would  otherwise 
expose  us. 

^  Were  it  not  for  this,*  says  Sir  John  Henchel, '  the  eccentrid^  of  the 
orlMt  would  materially  influence  the  transition  of  the  seasons.  The  flue* 
tuation  of  distance  amounts  to  nearly  one-thirtieth  of  its  mean  quantityi 
and  consequently,  the  fluctuation  in  the  sun's  direct  heating  power  to 
doable  this,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole.  Now  the  perihelion  of  the  orlnt 
is  situated  at  the  place  of  the  northern  winter-solstice ;  so  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  compensation  we  have  just  described,  the  effect  would  be  to 
exaggerate  the  difference  of  summer  and  winter  in  the  southern  hemi- 

2»here,  and  to  moderate  it  in  the  northern ;  thus  producing  a  more  violent 
temation  of  climate  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  an  approach  to  perpetual 
spring  in  the  other.  As  it  is,  however,  no  such  inequality  subsiBts,  but 
an  equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  heat  and  light  is  accorded  to  both** 
Thus,  though  the  seasons  depend  on  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to 
its  orbit,  the  influence  of  this  inclination  would  be  partially  defeated  by  the 
eccentricity,  were  it  not  for  that  law  of  gravity,  by  which  the  velocity  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
The  one-fifteenth  increase  of  solar  heat,  which,  without  some  compensa- 
tion,  would  seriously  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  all  exposed  to  the  direct 
solar  rays,  is  thus  avoided  by  the  increased  angular  velocity.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  earth's  orbit  is  wholly  arbi- 
trary, and  that  it  might  have  been  even  as  Jupiter's,  which  is  perpendi* 
cular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  This  would,  as  we  have  heretofore  re- 
marked, have  changed  entirely  the  character  of  our  globe.  Thb  theOf 
for  we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  must  have  been  designed  origi- 
nally for  the  important  offices  it  performs,  by  the  Powbr  that  created  it; 
and  that  Power  must  have  been  intelligent  and  all-powerful,  for  no  other 
eoold  have  foreseen  the  necessity  of  this  condition,  and  established  it  as  a 
law. 

A  single  glance  at  the  heavens  appears  sufficient  to  establish  the  fBud  that 
the  celestial  bodies,  their  arrangement  and  movements,  are  the  result  of 
a  well-ordered  system,  conceived  and  carried  out  by  a  self-existent  Creatob. 
And  certainly  a  long^contanued  examination  and  study  of  them  does  not 
change  the  first  deep  impression ;  indeed  it  is  only  the  superficial  observer, 
or  he  whose  mind  is  impervious,  and  whose  disbelief  debghts  to  challenge 
accumulative  evidence,  that  fails  to  be  convinced,  or  asks  additional  prooC 
N(^ng  is  wanting  to  fit  the  earth  for  the  great  offices  of  life.  £veiy 
law  essential  for  this  purpose,  whether  connected  with  the  centre  of  heat 
and  hght,  the  distant  planets,  or  the  earth  itself,  is  stamped  unalterably 
upon^em ;  and  not  only  on  these,  but  on  every  thing  connected  wim 
them — upon  heat  and  light  and  the  atmosphere — that  important  agent, 
without  which  all  else  would  be  useless. 

Plain  and  convincing,  however,  as  these  facts  appear  to  us,  they  have 
not  always  produced  the  same  conviction  on  other  minds.  Men  learned 
in  abncst  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  have  viewed  these  evidences 
of  original  design  in  the  creation  in  a  very  different  light.    They  saw  no 
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moving  power  l>ehmd  the  horixonthat  bound  their  visdon ;  heard  no  vcke 
svithin  their  own  souls  directing  them  to  a  presiding  Intblliobnce,  to 
whonrall  physicial  forces  arc  tfcedient ;  felt  no  humility  before  the  dread 
potendes  which  held  and  moved  the.Jirarious  planetaiy  systems  in  their 
orbits.  But  for  the  honor  of  our  species,  there  have  been  few  only  so  con- 
stituted ;  and  these  have  not  been  the  greattet  It  was  not  so  with 
Copernicus,  alter  years  of  patient  but  persevering  industry  had  furnished 
him  the  data  which  were  to  establish  the  true  system  of  the  universe ; 
not  so  witli  him,  when  he  was  persecuted  by  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  churchy 
and  publicly  ridiculed  by  a  community  whose  diseases  ho  had  healed,  and 
whose  poverty  he  had  relieved ;  not  so  when  he  rallied  his  energies  in  the 
last  moment  of  life,  to  touch  the  immortal  volume  just  published,  before 
passing  into  a  higher  state  of  existence,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  theory 
and  receive  the  reward  of  his  labors.  It  was  not  so  with  GaHleo^  when 
rich  in  experience  and  knowledge,  and  venerable  in  years,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  same  intolerant  spirit  to  renounce  a  system  which  his  en- 
ughtened  conscience  approved,  and  succeeding  ages  have  confirmed.  Not 
80  with  Descartes,  when  Holland  achieved  a  distinction  in  penecuting  him, 
almost  as  unenviable  as  Italy  established  when  she  forced  the  venerable 
Galileo  to  bow,  and  disgraced  herself  by  libelling  both  science  and  nature* 

The  good  and  the  great  of  all  ages,  and  all  cinlized  countries,  have 
recognized  something  mora  than  mere  physical  force  in  the  dread  agencies 
around  them.  They  have  felt  and  still  feel  that  these  things  had  a  be- 
ginning and  must  have  an  ending ;  but  that  there  is  that  which  had  no 
beginnmg,  and  can  have  no  ending,  to  whom  the  past  and  present  are 
known,  and  to  whose  future  they  confidently  committed  spirits  chastened 
by  humility  and  purified  by  love.  With  such  we  desire  to  bo  found ; 
for  they  not  only  excite  our  sympathy,  but  command  our  admiration  and 
respect  In  the  eloquent  language  of  another :  ^  If  they  erred,  it  was  in 
a  heavenly  region;  if  they  wandered,  it  was  in  the  fields  of  light;  if 
they  aspired,  it  was  at  all  events  a  glorious  daring ;  and  rather  than  sink 
with  infidelity  into  the  dust,  we  are  content  to  cheat  ourselves  with  their 
vision  of  eternity.  It  may  indeed  be  nothing  but  delusion,  but  then  it 
was  and  is  the  delusion  of  the  disciples  of  philosophy  and  of  virtue;  of 
men  who  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  human  knowledge,  but  who 
dissolved  not  the  peari  of  their  salvation  in  the  draught  We  err  with 
Bacon,  the  great  confidant  of  nature,  fraught  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
past,  and  almost  prescient  of  the  future ;  yet  too  wise  not  to  know  his 
weakness,  and  too  philosophic  not  to  feel  his  ignorance.  We  err  vrith 
Milton,  rising  on  an  angel's  wing  to  heaven,  and  like  the  bird  of  mom, 
soaring  out  of  sight,  amid  the  music  of  bis  grateful  piety.  We  err  with 
Locke,  whose  pure  philosophy  only  taught  him  to  adore  its  Source  ;  whose 
warm  love  of  genuine  liberty  was  never  chilled  into  rebellion  with  its 
Author.  We  err  with  Newton,  whose  star-like  spirit  shot  athwart  the 
darkness  of  the  sphere,  too  soon  to  re-ascend  to  the  home  of  his  nativity.* 

But  we  need  not  appeal  to  human  evidence  to  sustain  us;  nor  is  it 
neoessaiy  to  cast  a  longing  eye  up  to  the  mysterious  and  unknown,  to  m- 
ierrogate  the  ever-active  elements  and  forces,  which  answer  only  by  the 
•ilence  and  grandour  of  their  motions.  We  are  surrounded  by  witnesses^ 
irapcsiBg  perhaps,  but  not  len  trutfafbl.    Who  haa  not  foit  the  truth  «f 
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these  lines,  while  watching  an  autumnal  sun-set,  when  the  great  luminaty, 
drawing  his  vestment  of  crimson  and  gold  more  closely  around,  sunk  be* 
hind  the  horizon ;  or  gazed  upon  the  still  more  gorgeous  and  thrilling 
scene  of  an  ocean  sun-nse,  when  from  cloud  to  cloud  the  varied  hues  of  light 
like  animate  beings  passed,  until  the  deep-blue  element  itself  seemed  alfoii 
fire ;  or  stood  on  nature's  mountain-altars,  looking  up  into  the  boundlesa 
infiiute  of  noon-day,  while  breathing  an  atmosphere  composed  of  different 
elements,  all  blending  in  one  great  ocean  of  kindness  f  Who  has  not  felt 
that  here  even  on  this  material  globe,  and  within  the  range  of  humaa 
vision,  enough,  yea,  more  than  sufficient  existed  to  inspire  the  noblest 
feelings  of  his  nature,  and  to  lead  him  trembling  to  the  throne  of  the 
ErsEN AL  f  But  what  are  these,  all  these, — the  goi^eous  settings  and  risings 
of  the  great  luminaiy ;  the  smiling  valley  or  stupendous  mountain ;  the 
mighty  ocean  with  its  surging  billows,  or  the  boundless  fields  of  planetaij 
matter, —  if  we  do  not  hear  them  join  with  the  immortal  Galen  in  his  hymn 
of  praise  in  honor  of  their  Creator  f  They  are  distinctly  heard,  how- 
ever, by  the  attentive  ear  of  Nature's  votary ;  and  it  is  this  that  arouses 
man  firom  the  dreamy  reverie  into  which  he  so  easily  falls,  and  points  his 
timid  eye  to  the  Axmiohtt  hand,  wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  its  own 
existence,  which  supports  the  machinery  of  the  universe,  and  moves  the 
ear  of  humanity  onward. 


THINK       OF        THKK. 


BT  A.LrBZD  B.    STAXXT. 


I  THDiK  of  thee,  when  mamiiig  ffUtters  brightly, 

And  every  bloeeom  glows,  a  dew-crowD^  queen  ; 
When  the  sweet  wind,  Hke  woman's  breath,  fans  lightly. 

When  streams  are  ulver,  and  when  leaves  are  sreen : 
And  when  the  moon  shines  o*er,  so  pure  and  tender, 

And  douds,  like  woman's  form,  move  %ht  and  free. 
And  the  heart  seeks  its  gentlest  thoughts  to  render. 

And  gentlest  feelings  glow,  I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee,  when  some  sweet  song  is  breathing, 

Awakenixup  thoughts  of  early,  happy  days, 
When  fiury  Hope  its  brightest  flowers  was  wreathing, 

And  seemed  the  future  one  unclouded  blaze : 
Oft  does  some  song,  some  olden  song,  thus  sounding. 

Thrill  o'er  the  mind,  like  music  o'er  the  sea ; 
Memory  awakes,  our  life  with  bliss  surrounding, 

And  as  I  feel  the  spell,  I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee  when  Spring  wakes  smiling  Nature, 

When  birds  sing  gladly,  and  when  flowers  are  bright, 
When  pleasure  gladdens  every  living  creature. 

And  sunshine  bathes  the  sky  and  earth  in  lig^t; 
And  when  the  rainbow  springs,  its  glory  throwing 

Over  the  storm  to  bid  its  dbirkness  flee. 
When  aU  is  sweet»  and  beautiful,  and  glowing, 

like  one  that  I  ooold  name^  I  think  of  thee  t 
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THB        LOST       FLOWBR. 


ST   BOH.   H.   W.    JI]:.I<aWORTB. 


I  BKifKscBsa  once,  in  the  garden  ikir 

Of  life,  in  my  childhood's  hour, 
How  I  loved,  as  it  grew  in  the  summer  air. 

And  budded,  a  gentle  flower : 
T  was  the  sweetest  Rose  tiiat  ever  on  earth 

In  garden  had  bloomed  or  grown, 
And  f  felt,  in  my  soul,  from  its  hour  of  btrth. 

It  wouUl  blossom  for  me  alone  1 

I  watdied  it  long,  from  the  Sun*s  first  ny 

To  his  laat  in  the  purpled  West  ; 
Till  it  tired  with  the  spurtiye  Zephyr*s  play. 

And  slept  in  its  mossy  nest : 
Butt  nearest  of  all,  in  the  pore  moon-light, 

My  heart  to  its  beauty  arew, 
As  it  lay  like  a  Bride,  in  the  spangles  bright 

That  the  Dew-Spirit  o'er  it  threw  ! 

How  I  loYed  it,  the  sweet  Rose  knew  fiill  well. 

For  it  turned  to  my  softened  tread. 
And  answer  gaye,  as  it  best  could  t^ 

With  an  ekquent  blush  o'erspread  I 
It  would  bow,  as  the  prayer  of  my  heart  was  heard. 

With  its  soft  leaves  folded  up, 
Till  the  depths  of  its  innennost  life  were  stirred. 

As  it  shook  in  its  ruby  cup  I 

Yet  I  careless  slept,  while  the  hours  flew  by, 

For  the  heavens  hung  bright  above, 
And  little  I  dreamed,  'neath  a  cloudless  sky. 

How  't  was  better  to  watch  and  love  I 
But  I  woke  to  the  Tempest's  thrilling  tread. 

As  it  swept  on  the  darkened  day. 
Till  the  hope  of  my  broken  heart  sank  dead. 

For  my  sweet  Flower  borne  away  I 

Full  many  a  year,  since  the  bright  One  fled. 

Have  I  wandered  darUy  on, 
And  I  hourly  mourn  for  the  early  Dead, 

In  the  bliuh  of  its  beauty  ffone  : 
Yet  oft  o'er  its  grave,  when  l£e  rilent  tear 

To  the  eye  unbidden  springs, 
Steals  an  angel-voice,  that  in  soft  tones  dear, 

This  strain  to  my  lone  heart  sings  : 

'  The  Flower  thou  watched,  from  its  hour  of  birth, 

Till  it  passed  to  its  home  above, 
Was  the  Rose  (though  thou  knew  not  its  pricdess  worth) 

Of  the  trusting  heart's  First  Love  1 
'T  is  the  holiest  thing  tliat  of  beauty  rare 

Is  lent  to  the  EarSi  from  Heaven, 
And  never  to  die  in  the  fiuthless  care 

Of  man,  is  tins  sweet  Bom  gireo  1 
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'  TboQ  hart  mourned  it  lort»  but  beyond  tb«  aides 

It  bkxMDs  in  it*  rtmry  home, 
NeiHth  the  watch  of  a  tLouBand  deepleaa  eyes^ 

Where  no  Storm-Spirit  eVr  can  oome : 
And  what  though  the  world  to  Thee  is  oold, 

And  &ir  ones  around  It  be. 
It  bends  to  thy  prayer,  as  it  bowed  of  old. 

And  turns  to  out  only  Tliee  1 

'  Thou  hart  wept,  and  never,  oh  1  neyer  in  yain 

Hath  the  tear  of  the  Mourner  been ; 
Tbougli  thou  still  murt  weep,  till  thou  wash  the  stain 

Fkom  thy  soul  of  its  bitter  sin  : 
Tlion  hart  wandered  for,  and  thou  still  must  rove 

0*tf  a  dim  uncertain  track  ; 
But  thou  yet  ahalt  win,  in  the  strength  of  Lore, 

To  thy  heart  this  sweet  Flower  Ini^.* 

Then  thus,  throus^  the  tangled  maie  of  Life, 

Tliough  I  wanaer  sad  along. 
Will  I  nerve  my  soul  to  its  daily  strife, 

And  lirt  to  that  Spirit-song : 
And  still  will  I  trurt  to  its  cheering  stnin, 

Though  I  see  not  the  day  nor  hmv. 
For  I  Allow  I  shall  press  to  my  heart  again, 

For  ever,  my  own  loved  Flowkb  I 


VISIT     TO     HOWE'S     CAVE. 

Ok  the  morning  of  August  seventh,  1850, 1  was  one  of  a  party  of 
eight  ffentlemen  who  rode  over  from  Sharon-Sprinffs  to  Cobleskill,  to  visit 
Howe^  Cave.  The  region  through  which  our  road  lay  presented  few  fea* 
tores  of  interest  beyond  the  fact  that,  as  we  approached  the  end  of  our 
ride,  we  noticed  that  the  fields  were  indented  wim  frequent  circular  hoke^ 
partly  filled  up  with  stones  and  soil.  The  fimcy  was  expressed  that  the 
country  had  here  suffered  an  attack  similar  to  the  small-pox,  and  had  come 
off  with  a  pitied  face,  A  rude  gate-way,  with  *  Howe's  Cave '  punted  on 
its  front,  direw  us  aside  from  the  main  road,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
alighted  at  the  house  of  the  great  cave-explorer.  Wc  found  him  a  pleas- 
ant, well-informed  Yankee,  familiar  with  the  leading  facts  of  geology,  proud 
even  to  idolatry  of  his  suhterranean  property,  and  with  a  tinge  of  bat- 
and-owlishness  in  his  visage,  which  betrayed  that  he  was  more  at  home 
in  doing  the  hospitalities  of  his  cave  than  those  of  his  hoteL  We  had 
left  Sharon  before  breakfast,  and  our  first  item  of  preparation  for  the  day's 
work  was  to  fortify  ourselves  internally  with  a  heterogeneous  three-meds- 
in-one,  which  opened  with  coffee  and  cucumbers,  and  ended  with  black- 
berries, cream-cake,  and  custard-pie.  Howe  next  threw  open  a  wardrobe 
containing  jackets  and  trowsers  of  coarse  sacking,  made  so  as  to  button 
cU»e  to  t£({  person.  They  had  already  seen  much  under-ground  service, 
and  were  thickly  plastered  with  Stygian  mud.  We  now  began  to.  catch 
the  spirit  of  our  adventure,  and  throwing  aside  our  broad-doth  and  linen, 
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we  plunged  into  the  over-hauls.  A  cheap  leathern  skull-cap  finished  the 
unitonn,  and  but  for  a  sprinkling  of  spectacles  and  pallor,  we  might  have 
been  easily  mistaken  for  a  platoon  of  jolly  hod-carriers.  It  was  a  matter 
of  lament  that  we  could  not  have  then  stood  for  a  daguerreotype,  and  thus 
furnished  our  wives  and  sweet-hearts  with  a  new  study  in  the  *  Philosophy 
of  Clothes.' 

We  were  ready  now  to  move,  and  each  armed  himsdf  with  a  tin  lamp 
of  the  petticoat  species,  and  half-a-dozen  Lucifers,  which  he  was  cautioned 
to  keep  dry.  Tne  mouth  of  the  grotto  is  not  over  fifty  paces  from  the 
house.  Eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  discovered^  the  opening  was  so 
small  that  visitors  were  forced  to  forego  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  to  imitate  the  locomotion  of  Eve's  seducer.  Since 
then,  the  entrance  has  been  so  enlarged  by  blasting  and  removing  the  black 
lime-stone,  that  one  walks  in  erect  The  first  feeling  is  that  of  exhilaration. 
It  is  like  entering  a  new  world  without  undergoing  the  pangs  of  death.  A 
cool  and  delicious  oxygen  is  welcomed  to  the  lungs.  The  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant water-fall  is  elaborated  into  exquisite  music  by  the  echoing  arches.  As 
you  push  forward,  the  light  of  your  lamp  seems  to  be  thrown  back  upon 
you  by  a  wall  of  impenetrable  blackness.  With  the  solid  rock  on  either 
side  of  you,  above  and  beneath,  your  desire  to  know  what  lies  in  front 
soon  rises  to  a  delightful  eagerness  for  discovery  that  w6uld  neither  stop 
to  see  nor  to  fancy  a  danger.  The  general  feature  of  the  cave  are  soon 
understood.  By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  happened  far  back  in 
the  waste  of  unhistoried  centuries,  the  rocky  hills  drained  by  the  Cobles- 
kill  were  rent  and  fissured  in  many  places.  One  of  these  fissures  now 
forms  what  is  called  Howe's  Cave.  A  stream  of  water,  often  swollen  to 
a  torrent,  has  been  rushing  through  its  entife  length  for  uncounted  ages, 
wearing  it  deeper  and  broader;  while  the  lime-water,  dripping  through 
its  broken  roof,  has  displayed  an  amazing  ingenuity  and  patience  in  the 
slow  work  of  forming  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  In  dry  seasons,  the  first 
three  miles  of  the  cavern  are  traversed  with  comparative  ease.  A  footr 
path  has  been  made  along-side  the  stream,  which  is  crossed,  when  neces- 
sary, on  plank-bridges,  or  by  leaping.  Even  ladies  not  unfrequently  leave 
their  autographs  eight  miles  from  the  entrance,  without  meeting  with  alarm 
or  over-fatigue. 

Our  visit  to  the  cave  was  under  circumstances  less  propitious.  A  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and  a  second  shower  commenced  at  the 
time  of  our  entrance,  which  continued  from  two  to  three  hours.  It  was 
renuirked  by  Howe  that  the  cave-stream  was  unusually  high.  In  several 
places  it  had  already  overflowed  the  path.  Especially  was  this  observable 
m  a  narrow  passage  called  the  Harlem  Tunnel,  about  a  mile  from  the 
entrance.  Yet  this  caused  no  uneasiness  in  any  one  of  our  party,  and  if 
our  guide  was  disturbed,  he  kept  his  alarm  to  himself.  Most  likely  he 
felt  no  alarm ;  for  the  moment  we  parted  from  the  day-light,  he  appeared 
a  new  and  different  creature.  Out  of  his  cave  he  was  awkward  and  un- 
easy, like  a  sailor  on  pavements ;  but  no  sooner  were  its  rocky  walls  about 
him  than  he  straightened  into  a  commanding  presence,  and  gave  us  full 
assurance  that  he  was  at  home.  The  sound  of  the  unseen  cataract  came 
to  his  ears  like  that  of  the  trumpet  to  the  war-steed.  With  lithe  limbs 
and  unhesitating  step,  he  led  the  way  to  the  remote  regions  of  this  inner 
w<»rUL 
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A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  Tunnel  brought  ns  to  a  spot  where  the  loose 
rocks  have  dammed  the  stream,  and  formed  a  deep,  long  pond,  which  has 
been  appropriately  named  the  Stygian  Lake.  Our  guide  now  put  on  a  new 
character.  ^  Portitor  iUe,  Charon.'  Seizing  his  ferry-pole,  he  sprang  into 
a  long,  low,  slimy  boat,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow.  We  could  now  help 
ooraelves  to  a  reason  why  his  chin  was  so  badly  neglected ;  why  his  eyes 
glared  so  strangely  in  the  dismal  lamp-light ;  why  his  back  was  so  partial 
to  a  sordid  garment  It  was  that  he  might  personate  the  Stygian  ferry- 
man, so  as  to  fill  out  the  description  of  Virgil : 

*Ci7xphirliiiaiiMnto   . 
GuUties  fnealU  Jaoet:  staat  lumina  flimniA : 
BonUdua  ex  hmneiii  nodu  dependei  amictiiB.* 

The  infernal  craft  parted  from  its  moorings  with  six  hearty,  flesh-eating 
ghosts  for  passengers.  Six,  I  say ;  for  already  two  of  our  number,  having 
either  sated  their  curiosity  or  exhausted  their  courage,  had  slily  slipped 
away  and  returned.  We  stood  erect  in  the  boat,  as  it  moved  over  the 
sluggish  waters.  Our  Charon  soon  lighted  a  flambeau,  and  holding  it 
aloft^  disclosed  a  rapid  succession  of  sights  which  at  once  amazed  and  de- 
lighted. The  cavern  was  here  spanned  with  roof-work  of  evety  conceiv- 
able pattern,  and  the  whole  was  studded  with  countless  stalactites,  each 
diflfeimg  from  another  in  size  or  form : 

*•  PftoM  Itp  cnnred  roof  the  moimUiii't  fltwen  tean, 
^  Like  snow,  or  ailyer,  or  long  diamond  ipires, 

Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful  light* 

Now  we  passed  beneath  a  flat  ceiling,  so  low  that  we  could  grasp  the  pen- 
dent limckles  with  the  hand.  Now  there  opened  in  the  roof  so  high  an 
arch,  that  the  flame  of  a  torch  vainly  strove  to  reach  its  key-stone.  Here 
the  limcicles  were  round  and  ribbed,  like  the  rattle-snake's  tail ;  there  they 
had  shaped  themselves  into  graceful  festoons,  ipocking  the  upholsterer  s 
skill.  Even  animate  creatures  were  imitated  with  startling  accuracy.  In- 
&nt  crocodiles  were  weeping  calcareous  tears,  and  mute  birds  were  roost- 
ing on  the  branches  of  trees  that  grew  downward,  like  shadows  thrown 
from  the  steep  bank  of  a  river.  On  this  side  stood  Lot's  wife,  petrified  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  prohibited  retrospect  Yonder,  the  Phrygian  Ni- 
obe,  '  whom,  like  clasping  ivy,  a  stony  shroud  overgrew,  moistened  the 
rocks  with  her  ceaseless  weeping.' 

The  Stygian  Lake  may  be  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  soon  crossed. 
Beyond  it  stretches  an  immense  chamber,  called  Musical  Hall.  Its  roof 
is  vaulted  and  groined,  like  that  of  a  cathedral.  Yet  no  cathedral  was 
ever  constructed  with  the  power  of  playing  such  fantastic  tricks  with 
sound.  Our  Protean  guide  here  became  ambitious,  and,  like  Salmoneus 
of  old,  undertook  to  rival  the  thunders  of  Jupiter.  His  firmament  was 
comparatively  narrow,  and  the  fulminating  machinery  somewhat  primitive, 
but  there  was  nothing  contemptible  in  the  report  of  his  thunder-bolts. 
A  heavy  plank  he  raised  on  end,  and  throwinghis  weight  upon  it,  brought 
it  in  sudden  contact  with  the  rocky  floor.  The  nearest  arches  at  once 
caught  up  the  sound,  split  it  into  ten  thouj^and  fragments,  multiplied 
them  into  each  other  until  they  became  a  deafening  peal,  cufied  them  this 
way  and  then  the  other  way,  till  they  deepened  into  the  angry  bellow  of 
an  earthquake,  and  sent  them  through  the  long-drawn  aisles  of  immense 
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apartments,  until  every  rock  in  those  miles  of  cavern  was  gifted  with  a 
voice  of  thimder.  We  stood  still  with  astonishment  We  had  not  a 
syllable  to  utter;  our  small  voices  were  quenched  within  us  by  the 
oceans  of  thunder  that  submerged  us.  If  Jupiter  Tonans  could  have 
found  any  fault  with  the  report  of  that  fulminating  plank,  his  idea  of  good 
thunder  must  have  been  different  from  ours. 

A  second  experiment  in  acoustics  was  not  less  brilliant  Howe  had 
brought  a  mysterious  box  under  his  arm,  shaped  like  a  baby's  coffin, 
fix>m  which  he  now  took  out  a  violin,  and  resigning  the  insignia  of  Jove, 
he  stepped  abruptly  into  the  character  of  Ole  BulL  Howe  the  thunderer 
had  petrified  us  into  speechlessness,  converted  us  into  momentary  fossils ; 
but  Howe  the  fiddler  re-executed  the  old  Orphean  feat,  and  made  the 
human  rocks  caper  about  him,  in  wild  excitement  His  music  went  to 
the  heels  quicker  than  champagne  ever  went  to  the  head.  It  thrilled  along 
tiie  tendon  Achilles  like  electric  influence.  The  chattering  of  those  grave 
geologists  up  and  down  that  sepulchral  hall,  by  the  dim,  weird  light  of 
&io8e  six  petticoat-lamps — '  pars  magna  fui ' — was  a  sight  to  see !  And 
the  music !  that  was  an  audience  never  to  be  forgotten.  By  the  magic 
power  of  the  place,  the  humble  instrument  was  transformed  into  some- 
thing divine.  It  was  no  longer  constructed  of  wood,  and  glue,  and  cat- 
gut It  was  now  a  thing  of  soul,  and  living  nerve,  and  quick  intelligence. 
Close  your  eyes,  and  the  player  was  no  longer  Xicster  £Lowe,  the  cavern- 
guide,  but  Ole  Bull,  the  wild  and  wondrous  Norwegian :  more  than 
this :  the  ear  was  misled  not  with  the  skill  of  a  single  artist,  but  a  thou- 
sand Ole  Bulls  woke  the  melody  of  a  thousand  instruments.  Ole  Bull 
made  a  mistake  when  he  undertook  to  dramatize  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
with  his  fiddle-bow.  He  should  have  tried  his  hand  at  Howe's  Cave. 
Here  was  a  fit  subject  within  the  grasp  of  his  genius ;  and  the  very  place 
was  one  that  would  have  exalted,  reduplicated,  and  idealized  his  genius. 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  sublime  and  beautiful  in  harmony  than  a 
concert  in  Musical  Hall  by  the  mighty  artist  of  Norway. 

But  we  have  still  four  miles  of  hard  walking  before  us,  and  we  must 
not  tarry.  Soon  after  leaving  the  boat  we  are  confronted  by  a  pile  of  im- 
mense angular  rocks,  thrown  loosely  together,  and  rising  upward  of  a 
hundred  feet  This  difficult  pass  is  inentable.  We  can  neither  go 
beneath  it  nor  around  it  We  are  obliged  to  pick  our  upward  way 
cautiously  and  slowly.  Every  step  is  a  study ;  every  foot  of  advance  is 
a  conquest.  For  the  rocks  are  wet  and  slippery.  They  are  intersticed 
with  yawning  chasms.  A  misstep  might  end  in  the  splash  of  a  bruised 
bodv  deep  down  where  the  sullen  waters  complain  in  the  dark.  It  was 
a  picturesque  sight  to  see  our  party  toiling  in  a  lino  over  these  weary 
rocks,  each  surrounded  by  his  little  space  of  lamp-light.  Seldom  was  a 
word  spoken.  Now  and  then  a  loose  rock  would  slip  from  its  percli,  and 
after  bounding  from  cliff  to  clifl^  with  a  succession  of  harsh  grating 
thunders,  would  find  its  wet  grave  in  the  current  below.  We  began  now 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  our  undertaking.  The  excitement  of  the 
first  three  miles  had  evaporated ;  an  enlarged  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  cavern  superadded  itself  to  our  sense  of  weariness,  and  made  us 
solemn  and  mute.  It  was,  in  one  sense,  a  Sabbath-day's  journey — that 
solemn  climbing  of  the  *  Rocky  Mountains  I '    The  sermon  preached  by 
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the  stones,  and  the  compact  darkness,  and  the  funeral  waters,  told  in  the 
words,  but  with  more  than  the  eloquence  of  Massillon,  that  ^  God  only  is 
great!' 

At  the  summit  of  these  rocks  was  a  platform — welcome  to  our  tired 
feet — which  served  as  an  ante-room  to  various  side-chambers,  each  curi- 
ous and  peculiar.    These  we  had  not  tame  to  visit. 

The  sermon  of  the  rocks  did  not  deter  us  from  violating  the  sanctuary 
in  which  it  was  preached.  We  had  come  to  geologize  as  well  as  to 
adore,  and  had  brought  our  hammers  and  baskets  with  us,  as  well  as  our 
hearts  and  ears.  We  turned  iconoclasts  in  a  twinkling,  and  broke  the 
images  of  the  temple  to  which  but  a  moment  before  we  were  paying  de- 
vout homage.  We  atoned  dearly  for  the  sacrilege.  While  we  were 
wasting  the  time  in  cool  speculation  over  the  anatomy  of  a  shattered 
stalactite,  the  angry  waters  beneath  us  were  gathering  for  revenge. 

The  descent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  again  brought  us  along-side  the 
Styx.  By  this  time  we  were  thirsty  as  well  as  tired.  The  water  was  cool, 
clear,  and  inviting.  Like  Gideon's  picked  men  of  old,  we  lapped  of  it 
with  the  tongue,  as  a  dc^  lappeth,  putting  the  hand  to  the  mouth. 

Howe  hurried  us  onward,  for  reasons  which  we  afterward  understood, 
and  we  soon  reached  the  ^  Winding  Way,'  which,  on  several  accounts,  is 
the  most  singular  locality  in  the  cavern.  It  is  formed  by  a  narrow  fissure 
in  the  solid  lime-stone,  and  has  a  smooth  dry  under-foot.  The  sides  of  the 
fissure  are  thickly  and  deeply  indented.  The  indents  answer  to  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a  steel-trap,  so  that  while  passing  through  it,  one  keeps 
dodging  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  back  again,  ceaselessly.  There  is 
no  visible  roof  to  the  Winding  Way ;  but  a  lamp  held  over  Uie  head  dis- 
closes, here  and  there,  a  rocky  wedge,  caught  in  the  teeth  of  this  stu- 
pendous trap,  and  threatening  ruin  to  those  beneath.  A  sight  of  one  of  these 
wedges,  apparently  just  tottering  to  its  fall,  quickened  our  steps  with  some- 
thing like  a  general  shudder.  Beyond  this  passage,  there  is  an  immense 
circular  room,  so  lofty,  it  is  said,  that  a  rocket  has  been  thrown  up  with- 
out reaching  its  ceiling.  The  entrance  to  this  rotunda  was  so  nearly 
filled  with  water  that  our  guide  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt  going 
&rther.  Thinking,  doubtless,  that  students  ought  to  be  fond  of  medita- 
tion, he  bade  us  be  seated  in  a  circle,  and  to  forbear  talking.  Ho  then  ex- 
tinguished the  lamps,  and  for  five  eternal,  voiceless  minutes,  we  were  en- 
tombed in  a  darkness  so  profound,  that  one  of  the  party  ventured  the 
opinion  that  charcoal  would  make  a  white  mark  I  We  were  six  miles 
from  the  sun-shine,  and  so  pleasant  was  the  re-lighting  of  the  lamps,  that 
we  showered  blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  Lucifer-matches. 

At  this  point  the  ceiling  of  the  cave  was  quite  low,  and  covered  with 
autogi'aphs  and  cl&<»ic  symbols,  done  in  lamp^moke,  which  showed  that 
undergraduates  had  been  here  before  us,  and  that  their  college  feelings 
had  survived  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  charao- 
ters  X*,  Ad4,  X**^,  NMP,  were  trying  hard  to  out-smoke  each  other  ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  carried  the  nlffht.  These 
Greek  characters  were  a  tough  mystery  to  Howe.  They  troubled  him 
more  than  geology.  He  would  have  them  repeated,  once  and  again.  I 
could  notice  that  his  lips  were  busy  the  while,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  fix 
them  in  his  memory. 
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Our  steps  were  turned  toward  the  daylight  We  had  soon  wriggled 
through  the  Winding  Way,  and  were  near  the  fiuiher  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Before  commencing  the  ascent,  our  guide  told  us  that  the 
water  had  risen  twelve  inches.  He  had  climbed  but  a  few  rods,  when  a 
dull  splurge,  a  cry,  and  a  struggle  in  the  current  arrested  his  attention. 
'  Hold  on,  guide !  and  help  your  friends.  S.  has  lost  his  lamp ! '  Howe 
turned  back  with  hasty  strides,  evidently  vexed  and  alarmed.  His  agita- 
tion and  words  convinced  us  of  what  we  were  before  ignorant,  that  our 
return  was  attended  with  real  danger.  ^  The  man  who  drops  his  lamp  is 
a  mad-man.  It  should  be  the  last  thing  surrendered  in  such  a  fix  as  ours.' 
S.  needed  his  lamp  more  than  any  other  one  of  the  party.  He  was  a  pale, 
short-sighted  student  from  New- York,  whose  steps  had  seldom  encountered 
any  worse  impediment  than  a  crack  in  the  flagnstones  of  Broadway.  He 
was  now  taken  under  Howe's  immediate  care  in  the  van  of  the  party,  and 
again  we  moved  upward.  The  summit  was  safely  passed,  and  the  hither 
side  of  the  rocks  was  nearly  left  behind,  when  there  was  another  splurge, 
a  cry,  and  a  struggle.  This  time  our  oracle  in  geology  had  fallen  —  he 
of  the  hammer  and  the  carpet-bag  full  of  rocks.  The  image-breaker  of  the 
sanctuary  was  getting  his  retribution.  He  remembered  that  a  lamp  was 
worth  more  than  a  limb,  and  by  clinging  to  the  former  both  were  disabled. 
He  held  fast  to  his  lamp,  but  could  not  keep  it  from  the  water.  It  was 
quenched,  and  filled  with  oiPs  inveterate  enemy.  His  knee  struck  upon 
a  sharp  cliff,  and  the  wound  was  severe.  Matters  were  now  growing  seri- 
ous. There  were  two  lampless  adventurers,  where  light  was  literally  life ; 
one  half-blind  and  the  other  a  cripple.  Howe  found  it  easier  to  get  out 
of  his  patience,  than  out  of  his  cavern.  He  gave  us  a  round  scolding ;  bade 
us  keep  close  together,  and  be-brother  each  other  as  well  as  we  codd  with 
light  and  assistance. 

At  the  hither  base  of  the  rocks,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  stream. 
Howe  declared  that  the  water  had  risen  two  feet,  and  on  feeling  for  his 
plank-bridge,  it  had  been  swept  away  by  the  current.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose.  He  gave  a  sprins:  ^nd  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  prostrate  in  a 
soft  bed  of  mud.  We  followed  as  well  as  we  could ;  some  falling  into  the 
water,  and  all  getting  goodly  bemired.  Then  followed  a  mile  of  dreary 
and  tedious  pilgrimage.  Sometimes,  like  Christian  in  the  Valley  of  Shad- 
ows, we  were  walking  upon  a  path  with  the  edge  turned  up,  and  deep 
chasms  on  either  side ;  sometimes  we  were  crossing  narrow  bridges  with 
two  feet  of  rushing  water  above  them ;  sometimes  we  were  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  precipices,  like  Shakspeare's  samphire-gatherers,  feeling  that  sense 
of  danger  which  sublimes  the  breathless  moment. 

It  was  a  glad  time  when  we  reached  the  Stygian  Lake,  and  Charon's 
occupation  came  again.  The  old  mud-scow  was  a  floating  palace.  For 
the  world,  we  would  not  founder  so  precious  a  craft :  so  we  threw  our- 
selves heels  uppermost  to  drain  our  boots.  Then  we  sprang  aboard,  and 
as  the  boat  parted  her  moorings,  we  all  sang  the  Canadian  boat-song : 

*■  RoWf  brothers,  row  ;  the  Btream  rami  flut ; 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  day-light  is  past.* 

The  song  appeared  to  have  been  written  for  the  very  place,  and  the  very 
hour.  As  our  voices  rose  wild  and  strong,  mingled  in  the  roar  of  the  near 
water-£Edl,  and  were  sent  back  to  us  from  a  thousand  echoing  vaults  and 
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secret  chambers,  our  hardships  were  all  forgotten,  and  the  voyage  was  one 
of  unmixed  enjoyment. 

Our  spirits  kept  their  elevation  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Harlem 
TunneL  This  passage  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  not  more  than  five  feet 
square.  On  entering  the  cave,  we  had  passed  the  Tunnel  on  stones  thinly 
covered  with  water.  Now  the  stream  had  risen  so  high  that  there  was 
only  a  foot  of  space  between  its  surface  and  the  roof  of  the  passage.  Howe 
drew  near  to  the  opening,  and  so  held  his  lamp  that  we  could  clearly  see 
the  torrent  rushing  through  the  Tunnel.  *  There,'  said  he, '  we  must  either 
wade  through  that  passage,  or  retrace  our  steps  and  pass  the  night  on  the 
summit  of  ue  Rocky  Mountains.'  The  water  was  fast  rising,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  would  fill  the  Tunnel.  Before  us  were  a  warm  supper,  dry  bed- 
ding, cheerful  day-light,  wives  and  sweet-hearts.  Behind  us  were  darkness, 
hunger,  cold,  wet  rocks,  and  a  fearful  looking-for  of  death  by  flood  or 
precipice.  We  gave  the  *  onward '  word,  and  followed  our  leader.  The 
passage  was  well-nigh  a  tragic  afl&ir,  yet  we  managed  to  extract  fun  from 
it,  notwithstanding.  We  had  only  to  look  well  after  our  lights,  avoid 
butting  the  rocks  with  our  foreheads,  and  the  rest  was  simple  wading. 
The  passage  of  the  Tunnel  was  the  last  of  our  difficulties.  We  drained 
our  boots,  and  pressed  forward  without  obstruction.  We  might  have  been 
a  hundred  rods  from  the  entrance,  when  our  eyes  were  greeted  with  a  soft, 
pale-blue  light,  which  grew  larger,  and  whiter,  and  warmer,  as  we  advanced, 
until  our  lamps  became  dim,  and  we  were  again  bathed  with  the  glad 
and  yellow  sunshine.  We  emerged  from  the  earth's  bowels  just  in  time 
to  see  the  sun  go  down.  A  recent  shower  had  hung  the  forest-trees  with 
heavy  water-beads,  and  below  us  rolled  the  Cobleskill  with  a  swoUen  and 
turbid  flood.  The  next  two  hours  were  filled  up  with  the  shifting  of  gar- 
ments, the  restoring  of  complexions  damaged  by  lamp-smoke,  the  drying 

of  watches  and  bank-bills,  and  the  quenching  of  hunger.    Dr.  E- '» 

elbow  was  glad  to  be  released  from  a  basket  of  Aragonite,  weighing  some 
fiffy  pounds,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Winding  Way.  Howe  held 
a  special  thanksgiving  at  his  fiddle's  escape  from  the  under-ground  deluge ; 
while  there  lingered  in  all  hearts 

'  A  DKBP  feeling,  like  Uie  moan 
Of  weuied  ocean,  when  Uie  atorm  la  g<nie.' 

In  one  of  his  well-known  odes,  Horace  celebrates  his  escape  from  the 
wiles  of  a  treacherous  mistress,  by  saying  that  he  has  *  suspended  dripping 
garments  to  the  potent  god  of  the  deep.'  I  have  done  tikewise.  I  had 
the  simplicity  to  Delieve  that  there  could  be  nothing  deceitful,  or  danger- 
ous, or  unamiable  about  a  cavern.  I  have  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  pantaloon* 
that  will  prove  the  contrary  :  ^  Suspendi  uvida  vestimenta,^ 


WINTER: A     PRAOMENT. 

A  DAT  of  Winter  beauty  I    Through  the  night 
The  hoaMlrost  gatbera  o*er  each  leaf  and  spray, 

Weaving  ita  filmy  net-work,  thin  and  bright. 
And  ahimmerf  ng  Uke  ailver  in  the  ray 

Of  the  mti  Bunny  morning  ;  turf  and  tree 

Pranked  in  delicate  embroidery, 

And  every  wilheied  stump  and  moeqr  stone 

With  gems  encrusted,  and  with  seed-pearls  sown. 
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Within  these  antique  walls  he  did  abide ; 
Within  this  calm  retreat,  as  calmly  died ; 
Tet,  not  like  one  whose  being  is  his  breath. 
Fame  gives  to  him  a  life  which  brings  no  death. 

How  oft  has  he,  upon  this  grayelled  waXk, 

Charmed  the  attentive  ear  with  friendly  talk  ; 

Or  here,  at  eve,  upon  his  favorite  stone. 

In  meditation  wrapped,  sat  oft  alone, 

With  genial  pipe  fair  images  awoke. 

And  traced  tneir  outlines  m  the  fragrant  smoke. 

Let  us  go  in  :  how  sacred  seems  the  spot  I 

The  noiseless  matron  shares  the  general  lot, 

And  Silence  lends  to  all  its  speechless  grace, 

Fit  drapery  for  so  sad,  so  sweet  a  place. 

Upon  tne  walls,  how  curiously  combined. 

Are  hung  the  objects  of  his  ardent  mind ; 

With  rusty  relics,  found  long  time  ago, 

And  olden  airmor,  halbert,  lance  and  bcyw ; 

Banners,  which  waved  o*er  victory^s  gory  field. 

And  sword,  which  forced  a  rea'eant  <mief  to  yield  ; 

The  broken  spear  and  shattered  targe  unite. 

The  sad  memorials  of  some  former  fight 

These  antlers  gay  were  once  the  forest's  pride, 

This  flask  once  hung  by  royal  James's  side  : 

And  thousands  gathered  at  the  early  dawn. 

When  came  *  one  blast  upon  his  bugle-hom.* 

Here,  grim  old  portraits  frown  through  dingy  frame^ 

Once  honored  heroes  —  now  forgotten  names  ; 

And  ponderous  shelves  sustain  a  goodly  store 

Of  volumed  treasures,  filled  with  precious  lore. 

How  doth  each  object  speak  unto  the  heart. 

Call  forth  a  sigh,  or  bid  the  tear-drop  start ; 

Not  for  themselves  alone,  but  tliis  it  is  : 

The  place,  these  relics,  and  these  all,  viere  Atn 

How  oft  he  sat  within  this  olden  chair, 

And  gathered  into  words  his  musings  there  ; 

How  oft  upon  this  desk  his  hand  reclined. 

Penning  the  inspirations  of  his  mind. 

His  very  garments  these,  and  this  his  cane : 

We  seem  to  see  it  give  support  again. 

As  mid  his  favorite  walks  within  these  walls, 

Sir  Walter's  spirit  haunts  the  echoing  halU 

Sweet  Abbotsford !  witiiin  thy  blest  retreat, 
How  loth  to  leave  thee  are  my  lingering  feet ; 
For  thou  hast  been  the  home  of  Genius'  child. 
The  nurse  of  tender  love  and  passions  wild. 
Here  he  awoke  the  romance  and  the  lay, 
Shedding  effulgence  o'er  life's  darkened  day ; 
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Here  the  sweet  legends  of  his  countiy  strung. 
And  like  rare  jewels  o'er  her  neck  he  hung  ; 
And  here  the  harp-strings  struck  with  master-hand. 
Wreathing  in  rhythmed  sounds  thy  storied  land. 

• 

And  when  of  this  proud  pile  no  stone  shall  tell 

The  place  where  once  that  master-niind  did  dwell, 

SUU  shall  exist  the  words  he  did  record 

Witliin  thy  sacred  shrine,  dear  Abbotsford ; 

And  those  wild  strains  which  woke  so  sweet  of  yore, 

Shall  grace  with  beauty  Scotland's  rugged  shore. 

JtbS0Uforij  Julf,  1850. 


THE      COKVICT'S      TALE. 


BT  ■•  A.  SCPOT.  AUTHOR  OT  '  TBB  OOMSPXRATOa.' 


*  I BATK  always  felt  a  yesmfng  desire  to  learn  the  history  of  such ;  to  know  the  infliieiices  by 
which  they  were  surrouDded  in  early  life.*  —  Miaaoa. 

*  8bb  died  —  I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
But  IooIe  !  His  written  on  my  brow  I 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still  ere  thou  doat  condemn  roe,  panae.' — Thb  GiAoua. 

In  the  gloomy  cell  of  the  condemned  were  two  persons.  A  muscular 
aad  powerfully-made  man,  heavily  ironed,  sat  on  a  low  bench  placed  in 
one  corner.  At  a  glance  an  observer  would  have  pronounced  him  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  one  far  superior  to  the  mass  of  immigrants  who 
crowd  to  our  shores.  Uis  head  was  well  formed,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
mass  of  curling  hair,  of  a  light-brown  color.  The  form  of  his  mouth  in- 
dicated courage  and  decision,  and  in  the  large  blue  eyes  there  was  a  thrill- 
ing expression  o^  suffering  and  despair,  wmch  is  never  seen  among  the 
hardened  in  crime.  It  seemed  as  if  the  overburdened  spirit  looked  forth 
from  those  mirrors  of  the  soul,  and  in  his  extremity  asked  sympathy 
and  consolation  from  those  among  whom  his  fearful  lot  was  cast. 

nis  companion  was  a  Catholic  priest,  whose  attenuated  features  and 
transparent  complexion  indicated  the  severity  with  which  the  require- 
ments of  his  faith  were  practised.  The  beauty  of  his  head  and  face,  with 
the  sun-light  falling  around  him  from  the  solitary  window,  was  of  a 
spiritual  and  highly  intellectual  order;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he 
spoke  in  soothing  accents  to  the  condemned,  Vere  soft  and  clear  as  those 
<^  a  woman. 

The  prisoner  spoke,  and  his  voice  sounded  dull  and  hollow.  Hope  was 
extinguished  in  his  soul,  and  all  the  lighter  inflections  which  express  the 
varied  emotions  stirring  within  us,  had  ceased  to  vary  the  monotonous 
sounds  which  issued  from  his  lips.  A  few  more  hours,  and  for  him 
Time  would  have  ceased  to  revolve.   What  then  had  he  to  do  with  human 
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aspirations,  with  human  joys  !  Nothing :  his  fate  on  earth  was  known  : 
an  outlaw^s  life — a  felon's  death ! 

Can  we  credit  the  ereat  truth  that  a  Divine  ARCHrrEcr  modelled  the  form 
from  which  earthly  hands  are  about  to  thrust  forth  the  subtle  tenant  by 
violence,  and  yet  proceed  in  the  unholy  purpose  ?  Yea,  those  who  would 
be  shocked  at  tne  imputation  of  retigioua  infidelity,  do  this  without 
scruple,  though  the  Christian  commandment  is,  *  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be 
iudged.'  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  execution  of  Christ  by  human 
hands  would  have  struck  so  great  a  horror  throughout  the  whole  believing 
world,  that  henceforth  such  a  form  of  punishment  would  have  been  for- 
ever abolished.  Spite  of  the  doctrine  preached  by  Him,  of  *  Peace  and 
good- will  to  all  men,'  we  still  cling  to  the  blooSy  Mosaic  law,  as  if  society 
could  not  protect  itself  without  the  utter  sacrifice  of  a  guilt-stained  and 
despiuring  creature,  whose  horror  of  his  approaching  doom  paralyzes  the 
soul,  and  renders  the  sense  dull  to  the  promises  of  mercy  in  a  future 
world,  which  is  denied  him  in  this.  The  prisoner  folded  his  manacled 
hands  over  his  breast,  and  said : 

^  Why  should  I  seek  to  prolong  my  wretched  existence  by  asking  such 
a  commutation  of  my  sentence  ?  Death  is  but  one  pang,  whereas  solitary 
confinement  for  lite,  to  which  I  should  probably  be  doomed,  would  be  a 
living  torture.  To  live  for  ever  alone !  Think  what  that  must  be  even  to 
a  man  innocent  of  crime,  and  feel  how  far  worse  than  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes it  must  be  to  one  like  me.  No,  holy  father,  let  me  die  before  the 
time  appointed  by  Nature.  Thus  let  the  tender  mercies  of  my  race  toward 
me  be  consummated.' 

*  You  are  reckless,  my  son,'  said  the  priest  mildly.  *  Think  how  fiir 
worse  it  will  be  to  face  an  ofiended  Judge  in  your  present  mood,  than  to 
live  for  repentance.' 

^Repentance  I'  repeated  the  prisoner,  in  the  same  passionless  manner; 
*that  is  ever  the  jargon  of  your  cloth,  father :  you  condemn  a  man  with- 
out adverting  to  the  motives,  which,  in  his  view,  often  sanctify  the  act 
Even  murder  can  be  palliated,  in  my  opinion ;  and  if  I  were  free,  and 
Reardon  still  breathing  on  the  surface  of  the  eailh,  I  would  seek  him  and 
again  take  his  life  ! ' 

The  priest  looked  at  him  rebukingly.  As  if  the  slumbering  energies 
of  his  impetuous  nature  were  suddenly  aroused  by  that  look,  the  prisoner 
started  from  his  seat;  his  pale  features  glowed;  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
fury,  as  he  exclaimed :  '  Yes,  I  would  trample  the  life  out  of  the  wretch 
who  murdered  my  love  by  decept'on  and  ill-treatment  with  as  little,  aye, 
with  less  compunction  than  if  he  had  planted  his  dagger  in  her  heart !' 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  large  tears  fell  over  them. 
Passionless  as  he  was,  the  priest  was  touched  by  this  overwhelming  emotion 
in  one  who  had  hitherto  been  so  passive.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  suf- 
ferer's arm,  and  kindly  sai^:  'Tell  me,  my  son,  how  it  was.' 

Melting  beneath  the  voice  of  friendly  sympathy,  the  murderer  wept  like 
a  child.     When  he  became  calmer,  he  said  : 

'I  will  give  you  the  history  of  my  Ufe,  and  you  may  judge  me : 

'  I  was  bom  on  a  wild  and  rock-bound  portion  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
My  &ther  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  and  wretchedly-built  village,  whose 
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inhabitants  were  all,  with  one  exception,  wreckers.  Tou  have  heard  of 
those  kwless  and  hardened  men  who  exist  on  the  spoils  of  unfortunate 
mariners,  whose  destruction  is  often  brought  about  through  means  of 
fdse  lights  placed  as  beacons  of  safety.  Fit  parentage,  you  will  say,  for 
the  murderer! 

'  My  mother  died  before  I  can  remember  her,  and  the  school-master  of  the 
parish  was  the  only  one  who  ever  spoke  to  me  of  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
suits than  those  followed  by  my  father^s  adherents.  The  Dominie  was  a  poor 
creature,  whose  necessities  compelled  him  to  abide  in  our  neighborhood, 
though  his  moral  sense  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  crimes  which  were 
often  perpetrated  arotmd  him.  He  fancied  that  he  discovered  some 
superiority  in  me  to  the  other  urchins  who  were  taught  to  read  in  his  turf- 
biult  hovel,  and  many  hours  did  he  employ  in  endeavoring  to  impress  on 
my  young  mind  the  great  evil  of  spending  a  life  in  such  a  pursuit  as  that 
to  which  I  seemed  destined.  The  good  man  died  while  I  was  yet  a  mere 
child,  and  I  soon  forgot  his  lectures.  The  school-room  was  alumdoned  for 
the  ocean,  and  I  grew  up  a  promising  pupil  of  my  father's  wild  occupation. 
Young,  buoyant,  full  of  activity,  I  was  ardently  attached  to  the  adven- 
turous hfe  I  led.  My  moral  perceptions  were  not  active,  and  there  was 
a  keen  delight  in  dashing  through  the  sur^  when  the  billows  threatened 
each  moment  to  engulf  my  boat,  m  pursuit  of  the  wealth  the  greedy  waves 
seemed  eager  to  claim  as  their  prey. 

^I  cannot  deny  that  in  this  absorbing  object  the  shrieks  of  drowning 
wretches  were  too  often  unheeded,  while  we  appropriated  their  property  ; 
but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  never  deaf  to  ue  voice  of  entreaty,  and 
frequently  drew  on  myself  the  anger  of  my  father  by  saving  those  whose 
daims  on  his  ^ils  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with  the  profits  of  the 
expedition.  He  never,  however,  refused  to  relinquish  property  thus 
claimed ;  for  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  allowing  no  serious  cause  of 
complaint  to  reach  the  ears  of  ^ose  who  might  make  him  feel  the  strong 
arm  of  authority,  even  in  the  outrof-the-way  place  in  which  he  had  fixed 
his  residence.  At  an  early  age  I  considered  myself  as  having  no  superior 
in  my  wild  occupation.  The  strong  energies  of  my  nature  had  no  other 
outlet.  For  days  I  would  remain  alone  on  the  ocean,  with  the  storm 
careering  around  my  frail  boat,  and  at  such  times  my  restless  soul  would 
look  into  the  Future,  and  ask  of  Fate  if  such  was  ever  to  be  my  lot  My 
thoughts  often  soared  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  my  home,  and  I  made 
several  excursions  among  the  cities  of  my  native  island ;  but  I  was  glad 
to  zetnm  to  my  wild  retreat.  Uncouth  in  manners  and  appearance, 
ignorant  of  the  conventional  forms  of  society,  I  keenly  felt  my  inferiority 
to  the  only  class  among  whom  I  would  have  deigned  to  dwell.  After 
audi  humiliation  I  enjoyed  a  fiercer  pleasure  in  my  solitary  excursions  on 
the  deep. 

'  I  cannot  say  that  my  life  was  passed  without  excess.  In  such  a  home 
as  mine,  that  would  have  been  impossible.  The  frequent  brawl,  the 
vaasaii-bowl  and  drunken  revel  were  almost  of  nightly  occurrence ;  and 
I  was  tset  sinking  into  the  mere  robber  and  inebriate,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  rescued  me  for  a  time  from  the  abyss  on  the  brink  of  which 
I  was  hovering.' 

He  paused,  as  if  nerving  himself  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  the  priest 
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gazed  with,  strong  interest  on  the  features  over  which  swept  many  wild 
emotions,  occasionally  softened  by  a  gleam  of  tenderer  feeling.  Ho  at 
length  proceeded : 

*  One  evening,  in  the  stormy  month  of  March,  a  ship  was  seen  from  our 
look-out,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  sky  was  a 
mass  of  leaden  clouds,  and  the  sun,  as  it  sank  from  view,  threw  a  lurid 
glare  over  the  angry  waters,  such  as  one  might  fancy  to  arise  from  the 
deepest  abjrss  of  Hades.  My  father  ordered  the  false  light  to  be  shown, 
which  had  already  brought  swift  destruction  on  many  a  gallant  bark.  I 
knew  not  why,  but  my  heart  was  interested  in  the  frtte  of  this  vessel,  and 
I  opposed  his  commands. 

*'  Are  you  mad  ? '  said  he  sternly;  'do  you  not  see  that  this  is  a  ship  of 
the  largest  class,  and  the  spoils  must  be  great  ? ' 

' '  But  her  decks  are  crowded  with  human  beings,'  said  I,  lowering  the 
glass  through  which  I  had  been  surveying  her ;  *  and  there  are  many 
women  among  them.  Put  not  up  the  false  light,  I  conjure  you.  l£  she 
founders,  the  spoils  are  legitimately  yours,  but ^ 

*•  Even  as  I  spoke  the  baleful  light  streamed  far  up  into  the  rapidly 
darkening  tur  :  a  private  signal  had  been  given  to  one  of  his  men,  and  it 
was  now  too  late  to  remonstrate.  I  rushed  to  my  own  boat,  calling  on  a 
boy  who  sometimes  accompanied  me  on  such  occasions,  to  follow.  One 
glance  at  the  ship  assured  me  that  in  five  minutes  she  would  be  on  the 
Aunken  rock  over  which  the  light  gleamed,  and  no  human  power  could 
prevent  her  from  instantly  going  to  pieces.  My  boat  had  weathered  many 
a  storm  as  severe  as  this  threatened  to  be,  and  I  was  fearless  as  to  the  result. 
I  resolved  to  die,  or  save  some  of  the  helpless  creatures  I  had  seen  on  die 
deck  of  the  doomed  ship.  A  whistle  brought  a  large  Newfoundland  dog 
to  my  side,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  launched  on  the  waves  of  the 
heaving  ocean.  My  father  nodded  approvingly  to  me,  thinking  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  assist  as  usual  in  rescuing  our  game  from  the 
waves. 

' '  Right,  my  boy ! '  said  he  through  his  speaking  trumpet : '  all  you  save 
to-night  shall  belong  to  yourself  alone.' 

'  I  was  borne  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice,  and  as  I  turned  my  face 
toward  the  ship,  there  came  a  violent  burst  of  thunder  which  seemed  to 
fill  the  echoing  vault  of  heaven,  attended  by  a  continued  flashing  of  light- 
nmg.  Mingled  with  its  awful  roar  was  a  cry  more  terrible  still,  that  of 
human  agony  uttering  its  wild  appeal  to  Heaven  for  mercy  in  the  last  dire 
extremity.  The  ship  had  struck,  and  hundreds  were  cast  into  the  ocean. 
The  struggling  wretches  vainly  raised  their  arms  from  the  foaming  wateia, 
and  implored  help  from  those  who  could  have  saved  had  they  so  willed 
it     The  boats  passed  on  and  left  them  to  their  &te. 

'  Having  only  myself  and  the  boy  to  propel  my  boat,  we  did  not  reach 
the  scene  of  action  so  soon  as  the  rest  As  I  came  within  speaking 
distance,  my  father  shouted  to  me  to  save  a  large  box  which  was  within 
reach  of  my  boat-hooks,  but  I  was  deaf  to  his  voice.  Also  near  ooe 
were  two  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked.  A  man, 
with  a  female  form  clasped  to  his  breast,  was  feebly  struggling  with  the 
waves. .  I  saw  that  his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  before  I  ooald 
reach  him,  both  must  sink.    Then  came  my  noble  dog  to  my  aaaistaoee.  I 
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pointed  to  the  sinking  forms :  Hector  sprang  into  the  water,  and  swam  to 
the  side  of  the  unfortunates ;  he  seized  the  dress  of  the  lady,  made  an 
effort  to  sustain  them  against  the  force  of  the  raging  waters,  and  turned  a 
piteous  glance  on  me  as  he  felt  their  united  weight  too  much  &>r  his 
strength.  '  Courage,  old  fellow ! '  I  shouted,  and  made  a  desperate  plunge 
with  my  hoat  to  reach  them.  The  impetus  of  the  rising  billow  sent  me 
past  them.  The  fether,  for  such  I  knew  him  to  be,  with  sublime  self- 
sacrifice  relaxed  his  hold,  and  turning  his  death-pale  face  toward  me, 
uttered  some  words  which  were  lost  amid  the  howling  of  the  blast,  and 
sank  for  ever  from  ray  sight.  Relieved  of  the  double  weight,  Hector  now 
gallantly  struck  out  for  my  boat,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  I  had  drawn 
the  senseless  girl  from  the  waves.  I  wrapped  her  in  my  sailor's  jacket^ 
and  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  restore  her.  A  few  drops  of  brandy, 
from  a  small  flask  I  carried  in  my  pocket,  brought  a  faint  shade  of  color 
to  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  presently  she  unclosed  her  eyes  and  gazed 
wildly  around.  With  a  shudder  she  agsun  closed  them,  and  seemed  to 
relapse  into  insensibility. 

'  ^  She  must  have  immediate  attention  or  she  will  perish  ! '  I  exclaimed, 
and  I  bent  vigorously  to  the  oar.  Barney  steered,  and  I  never  for  an 
instant  raised  my  eyes  from  the  sweet  pale  fiaoe  before  me  until  my  boat 
grated  on  the  strand. 

*'  Xever  have  I  seen  so  purely  beautiful  a  countenance  as  was  hers.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  mortal  vesture  chosen  by  one  of  the  angels  of 
heaven  to  express  to  earthly  souls  all  the  attributes  of  the  children  of  light 
She  was  fair  as  the  lily  which  has  just  unfolded  its  stainless  leaves  to  the 
kisses  of  the  sun,  with  hair  of  a  bright  golden  hue  clinging  in  damp  curls 
around  her  slender  form.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  color  of  the  cloudless 
summer  heaven,  and  the  pale  lips  were  so  exquisitely  cut  that  a  sculptor 
might  have  been  proud  to  copy  them  for  his  hecm  ideal  of  human  loveli- 
ness. I  gazed  and  worshipped  this  creature,  rescued  by  myself  from  the 
jaws  of  destruction.  Hitherto  I  had  thought  little  of  love.  The  speci- 
mens of  the  female  sex  in  our  rough  settlement  were,  a»  may  be  supjjosed, 
not  of  a  very  attractive  description.  Coarse,  uneducated,  toil-worn  women, 
and  girls  who  promised  in  a  few  years  to  emulate  their  mothers  in  home- 
liness, possessed  no  charms  for  me.  It  is  true,  that  in  my  occasional 
visits  to  the  more  civilized  portions  of  my  country,  I  saw  many  of  the 
beautiful  and  gently  nurtured,  but  they  were  placed  so  &r  above  me  that 
it  would  have  seemed  as  rational  to  become  enamored  of  the  fairest  star 
in  heaven,  and  think  to  make  it  mine.  But  this  lovely  girl  had  been 
t«scued  by  me ;  her  life  had  been  my  gift,  and  she  seemed  of  right  to  be- 
long to  me.  All,  save  hersell^  had  perished  from  the  wreck ;  she  was 
probably  alooe  in  the  world,  and  I  hugged  to  my  soul  the  hope  that  in 
me,  her  preserver,  she  would  find  father,  brother,  lover,  all  united. 

*  My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  my  &ther,  who  had  just 
landed  with  a  boat-load  of  bales  and  boxes. 

*  *  How  is  this,  Erlon ! '  he  thundered.  ^  Have  you  again  dared  to  save 
fife,  and  neglect  the  object  of  our  expedition  ?  FoolT  you  will  yet  be 
driven  forth  as  a  drone  from  the  hive.  The  girl 's  dead ;  throw  her  into 
the  sea;  she  will  be  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  sharks.' 

^The  girl  raised  her  head  aa  he  apoke,  and  cast  a  wild  look  around  her. 
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^  Fatlier  I  ob,  where  is  my  father  ?  *  said  she,  in  a  pierdng  tone.  '  O  God,  lei 
me  die  t'  and  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  to  shnt  out  the  vision 
of  the  swarthy,  reckless-looking  men  who  pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon 
her. 

'  ^Hear  her  prayer,'  said  the  old  man,  brutally ;  '  in  with  her  at  once! 
We  want  no  witnesses  against  us  of  this  night's  work.' 

*  He  stepped  forward  as  if  to  put  his  threat  in  execution.  She  shivered, 
and  shrank  beneath  the  covering  I  had  placed  around  her. «.  I  arose,  and 
stepping  between  them,  said :  '  Tou  must  first  throw  me  in,  for,  by  the 
heaven  above  us,  we  both  go  together  I  I  have  your  own  promise  for  all  I 
succeeded  in  saving,  and  I  claim  this  waif  as  my  own.' 

*  ^  Be  it  so,'  said  he,  sneeringly ;  ^  I  always  knew  you  to  be  an  idiot  A 
profitable  adventure,  truly,  this  is  likely  to  prove  to  you.' 

'  'I  am  satisfied  with  it,  at  all  events,'  I  replied,  and  he  strode  away.  I 
then  turned  to  the  young  girl,  and  said  in  as  soft  a  tone  as  I  could  com- 
mand: 

'  *  Fear  nothing,  beautiful  being.  I  am  rough  in  appearanee,  but  my 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.    I  will  protect  you.    I  wiU  be  to  you  a  friend.' 

^  ^  Am  I  then  alone  ? '  she  asked,  in  an  accent  of  indescribable  anguish. 
'  Oh,  why  did  you  not  suffer  me  to  perish  with  the  rest  f  Wretched, 
wretched  Alice  I  to  survive  all  that  loved  her.' 

'  ^  Not  all,  lady,  for  /  am  here,'  I  said  naively, 

*  *  You  1 1  know  you  not ;  all — all  have  perished.  Pomve  me,'  she  con- 
tinued, seeing  the  lAank  expression  of  my  countenance ;  *I  know  not  what 
I  say.    The  wretched  are  excusable.' 

'  *  Ah  ! '  I  replied  with  fervor,  *  I  am  too  happy  in  being  made  the  instru- 
ment of  serving  such  a  being  as  you  are  to  take  offence  at  words  wrung  from 
the  over-burdened  heart  Come  with  me,  fair  Alice,  and  I  will  place  yon 
in  safety.'  I  conducted  her  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  woman,  who  hud 
been  my  nurse.  Though  rough  and  frightful,  she  was  kindly  in  her  na- 
ture, and  I  knew  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  me.' 

The  narrator  paused,  arose,  and  rapidly  paced  the  floor,  his  hands  ner- 
vously working,  and  the  cold  drops  streammg  from  his  corrugated  brow. 
He  again  tiirew  himself  upon  his  seat,  and  remained  so  long  silent,  that 
the  priest  ventured  to  speak  to  him  : 

'  My  friend,  time  passes.  The  sun  is  going  to  his  rest,  and  beyond  that 
hour  I  can  not  remain.' 

*•  Pardon  me,'  said  the  prisoner,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  '  but  the  reeollee- 
tions  that  crowd  on  my  mind  madden  me.  Think  what  it  is  to  me,  the 
condemned,  the  outcast,  to  speak  of  past  happiness.  It  is  like  rending 
apart  soul  and  body,  to  dwell  on  bright  scenes  amid  the  profound  yet  pal- 
pable darkness  of  guilt  and  woe  that  is  ever  present  with  me.  ^  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,'  was  once  quoted  to  me  by  her  lips.  Ak ! 
how  overwhelmin^y  significant  is  that  phrase  to  the  guilt-stricken  t 
My  God,  my  God!  pardon  and  forgive;  for  Thou  knowest  the  pro- 
vocation I ' 

The  priest  breathed  a  few  words  of  consolation  and  hope,  and  again  the 
bitter  waves  of  anguish  rolled  back  from  his  soul,  and  left  him  eakn.  Ho 
sat  a  few  moments  silent,  as  if  recalling  the  scenes  he  was  about  to  depict; 
his  brow  cleared,  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  love  and  joy ;  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
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ments  the  magic  of  the  bappj  past  seemed  to  hold  complete  sway  over 
his  mind.    He  continued : 

*  Heretofore  my  character  had  been  undeveloped.  The  '  master-passion  ^ 
was  required  to  show  me  my  true  nature.  As  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is 
peedfttl  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  earth,  so  the  soul  of 
man  remains  in  its  germ  until  love  has  aroused  and  expanded  his  being 
into  the  more  perfect  state  of  eiistence.  All  tiie  better  feelings  of  my  na- 
ture w«re  brought  into  action,  for  I  loved  a  being  isx  superior  to  myself; 
one  who  I  fek  would  long  ere  this  have  perished  in  the  atmosphere  of  evil 

'  in  whidi  I  had  been  reared.  Until  I  knew  this  pure  ^rl  I  had  never  felt 
all  the  degradation,  the  debasing  effects  of  mv  mode  of  life ;  but  now  I 
blushed  before  her,  and  resolved  to  rescue  myself  frcHn  my  associates  and 
become  worthy  of  her. 

*  Alice  was  many  weeks  recovering  from  the  shock  she  had  sustained, 
and  the  subsequent  exposure.  During  that  time  a  portion  of  our  men, 
headed  by  my  &ther,  had  perished  in  one  of  their  expeditions.  I  thus 
became  by  hereditaiy  descent  the  head  of  the  village.  In  pursuance  of 
my  recent  determinations,  I  at  once  delegated  my  authority  to  a  nephew 
of  my  nurse,  the  same  Reardon  on  whoAc  body  I  have  since  perpetrated 
such  fell  revenge  as  he  merited.  I  learned  from  Alice  that  the  diip  was 
bound  for  New- York,  from  Liverpool,  and  five  hundred  souls  were  on 
board  wh^i  she  struck.  ^  And  must  so  many  perish  to  bring  thee  to  my 
side ! '  was  my  thought ;  for  I  felt  that  she  was  the  guardian  angel  sent 
to  save  me  from  utter  destruction. 

'  For  many  days  after  the  storm  bodies  were  washed  on  shore,  which  were 
thrown  into  one  common  grave.  Among  them  I  recognized  the  father 
of  Alice,  and  gave  him  sepulture  ^th  my  own  hands.  I  selected  a  small 
headland  which  sloped  gradually  toward  the  sea;  the  green  sward  was 
shaded  by  a  single  thorn-tree,  beneath  whose  shelter  I  placed  the  grave 
of  the  unfortunate  stranger.  When  Alice  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk  to  the  spot,  I  led  her  thither  and  pointed  out  the  mound  which 
marked  his  resting-place.  She  thanked  me  with  many  tears,  and  frx>m 
that  hour  I  date  the  commencement  of  my  interest  in  her  heart 

'  On  that  spot  I  learned  the  simple  history  of  Alice.  Her  father  was  an 
oflicer  on  half-pay  in  the  British  army.  He  had  no  influential  connections, 
and  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  A  severe  wound  received 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  affected  his  health  so  seriously  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  active  service ;  but  his  pension  supported  himself  and 
his  only  child  in  comfort.  As  lus  health,  however,  visibly  declined,  he 
anxiously  contemplated  the  future  frite  of  his  daughter ;  and  after  mature 
reflection  resolved  to  visit  the  United  States  in  search  of  a  brother  who 
had  emigrated  to  that  country  many  years  before-,  and  had  there  accumu- 
lated a  fortune.  Alice  said  she  had  no  other  relatives  except  the  family 
of  this  uncle.  Li  the  wide  world  she  was  alone,  without  the  means  of 
reaching  him,  even  if  she  could  have  remembered  the  place  of  his  abode. 
Many  of  her  Other's  effects  had  been  saved,  but  among  them  were  no  let- 
ters or  papers  which  gave  any  information  relative  to  &e  residence  of  Mr. 
Crawford. 

'  During  the  illness  of  Alice  I  had  busied  myself  in  preparing  for  her 
an  abode  removed  a  short  distance  from  the  village.    About  half  a  mile 
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from  the  sea  stood  a  lonely  and  deserted  cottage,  sheltered  by  several  fine 
trees.  The  rank  grass  had  overgrown  the  walks  in  the  garden,  and  the 
few  shrubs  which  some  unknown  hand  had  planted  around  the  house, 
had  spread  in  wild  luxuriance  over  the  miniature  lawn.  I  put  every 
thing  in  order  myself.  The  ruined  portico  was  securely  propped,  and  the 
graceful  vine  made  to  trail  its  foliage  over  the  rustic  pillars  which  sup- 
ported it.  Among  the  accumulated  stores  of  my  deceased  father,  concealed 
in  vaults  constructed  for  the  purpose,  I  sought  the  richest  carpets  for  the 
floor,  and  the  most  beautifully-wrought  &brics  with  which  the  mildewed 
walls  were  hung.  I  made  a  visit  to  a  distant  town,  and  secretly  purchased 
every  article  of  luxury  which  could  be  desired  in  the  household  of  the  most 
delicately-nurtured  of  Fashion's  daughters. 

*  When  *  Vine  Cottage,'  as  I  named  the  place,  was  ready  for  the  pe» 
oeption  of  its  mistress,  I  secretly  induced  old  Elspeth  to  remove  thither; 
and  after  spending  an  hour  of  sweet  communion  at  her  father's  grave, 
I  persuaded  Alice  to  walk  with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage.  As 
we  drew  near  it,  she  expressed  her  admiration  of  its  simply  elegant  ap- 
pearance, and  seemed  surprised  to  find  so  neat  a  residence  in  such  a 
vicinity. 

*"  *  A  friend  of  mine  lives  here,  dear  Alice,'  said  I ;  Met  us  visit  her.' 

^  Alice  acquiesced  with  an  air  of  interest,  and  I  led  her  forward.  Els- 
peth met  us  at  the  door.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her  astonishment 
and  delight  when  she  found  that  this  charming  place  was  to  be  her  future 
abode.    She  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  on  me;  humid  with  tears,  and  said : 

' '  You  must  be  the  possessor  of  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp  to  accomplish 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  But,  no ;  I  wrong  you,  Erlon :  perseverance 
and  affection  are  the  true  sources  of  what  you  have  here  accomplished. 
I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you,  my  friend,  my  brother ! ' 

'  *  No,  not  a  brother,'  said  I  abruptly ;  ^  I  love  you  &r  better  than  a 
brother.' 

'  Elspeth  had  left  us,  and  I  poured  forth  my  passion  with  eloquence  in- 
spired by  its  own  intensity.    I  ended  by  saying : 

* '  I  do  not  ask  you  to  Uve  for  ever  in  this  horrible  neighborhood.  Since 
I  have  known  you  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  wrecker.  Never  since  that  event- 
ful night  have  I  gone  forth  with  the  band,  and  from  the  hour  of  my  father's 
death  his  authority  has  been  given  by  me  into  the  hands  of  my  namesake, 
Erlon  Reardon.' 

'Alice  slightly  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  but  at  the  moment 
I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  own  feelings  that  I  did  not  observe  her  emotion. 
She  answered  my  passionate  declaration,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in 
the  following  words,  pronounced  with  a  sweet  seriousness  which  was  very 
impressive : 

'  *  I  will  not  deny,  Erlon,  that  your  delicate  kindness,  from  one  from  whom 
I  could  least  have  expected  it,  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  impression  is  perhaps  heightened  by  my  forlorn  and  des- 
titute condition.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I  will  never  consent 
to  marry  a  man  who  has,  only  through  his  passion  for  me,  torn  himself 
fi*om  a  pursuit  opposed  alike  by  the  laws  of  God  and  humanity.  Your 
sorrow  for  the  past  must  come  from  a  higher  source.  Your  soul  must  be 
bowed  in  humility  before  the  throne  of  Him  whose  commands  yon  hare 
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ontraged,  and  jonr  life  must  show  the  effects  of  jour  repentance,  before  I 
would  dare  to  trust  my  earthly  lot  in  your  keeping.* 

'*  What  more  can  I  do!'  I  bitterly  asked.  ^  I  have  been  bom  and  reared 
in  darkness,  and  if  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  light  which  first  shone  on 
my  benighted  path  through  your  agency,  do  I  not  manifest  a  desire  to 
improve  ? ' 

**  But  I  fear  that  you  regard  the  weak  instrument  more  than  Him  who 
threw  me  in  your  way,*  she  replied  with  a  faint  smile.  '  But  let  us  not 
misunderstand  each  ouer,  Erlon.  I  joyfully  accept  the  mission  which  has 
been  appointed  me.  I  see  in  you  so  much  that  is  excellent,  so  much  that 
18  noble,  that  to  me  \^  will  be  a  delightful  task  to  assist  you  in  overcom- 
ing the  evil  which  is  naturally  foreign  to  your  soul.  The  day  will  arrive 
when  I  can  with  confidence  place  my  hand  in  yours  as  your  wife,  even  as 
I  now  give  it  as  your  plighted  bride.' 

*  I  rapturously  received  it ;  but  after  a  vain  attempt  to  repress  my  feel- 
ings, I  entreated  her  to  wed  me  then,  and  I  would  never  cease  striving 
after  the  excellence  she  wished  me  to  attain.  But  on  that  score  she  was 
obdurate.  Her  hand  must  be  the  reward  of  my  entire  reformation,  not 
the  precursor  of  it 

'From  that  period  I  ^nt  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  with  Alice. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and,  what  few  women  are,  an  excel- 
lent classic  schohu'.  She  accounted  for  this  by  informing  me  that  her 
fiither  had  been  originally  desired  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  with 
that  view ;  but  afterward  rebelled  against  the  parental  decree,  and  entered 
the  army.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  old  authors,  and  imparted 
to  his  daughter  his  own  knowledge  o^  and  exceeding  love  for  their  beau- 


'  Among  the  things  cast  on  shore  from  the  ship  was  a  box  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's treasured  books,  and  to  them  I  added  such  modem  works  as  were 
most  congenial  to  the  taste  of  Alice.  I  have  mentioned  that  my  educa- 
tion had  not  proceeded  much  beyond  its  first  elements,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  did  I  begin  to  appreciate  the  intense  enjoyment  found  in  literary 
pursuits.  I  studied  deeply,  and  was  soon  competent  to  converse  with  my 
mistress  on  the  beauties  of  her  favorite  authors.  We  then  read  together, 
and  I  sought,  while  reading  aloud  the  impassioned  strains  of  the  poet,  to 
express  by  the  varied  intonations  of  my  voice  the  tender  and  soul-thrilling 
emotions  with  which  my  listener  inspired  me ;  for  I  felt  when  near  her  an 
ineffable  satisfaction,  as  if  the  soul  had  found  its  better  part,  and  the  being 
that  was  needed  to  complete  my  existence  wa^  boside  me.  A  holy  calm 
pervaded  my  whole  being — springing  not  from  the  dull  lifelcs5n«ss  which 
&lls  over  the  stupid  or  inert,  but  from  the  fulness  of  content.  The  assur- 
ance that  I  was  making  myself  daily  more  worthy  to  claim  this  beloved 
girl  as  my  own,  spread  through  my  soul  a  delicious,  all-porvading  sense  of 
uninterrupted  happiness.  No  man,  however  rough,  could  thius  associate 
with  a  delicate  and  refined  woman  without  acquiring  some  of  the  elegance 
which  distinguished  her.  I  imperceptibly  lost  the  clownish  air  which  had 
so  often  bitterly  mortified  me ;  and  as  my  perceptions  became  more  acute 
I  saw  in  my  own  manners  all  that  could  render  me  repulsive,  and  hastened 
to  correct  it. 

'  Ah !  if  Alice  would  then  have  married  me,  all  the  horror,  all  the 
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wretchedness  wliich  has  ensued  might  have  been  avoided !    But  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

'  Eighteen  months  passed  thus,  and  again  I  urged  Alice  to  listen  to  my 
prayers  for  an  immediate  union.    She  replied : 

*  *  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  can  express  to  you  the  scruples 
which  still  fill  my  mind.  Your  perceptions  are  now  so  correct  that  I  be- 
lieve you  will  feel  with  me  that  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  retain  the  wealth 
your  Other's  pursuit  enabled  him  to  accumulate.^ 

* '  I  have  thought  of  this/  said  I ; '  but  how  could  it  possibly  be  returned 
to  its  rightful  owners  ?  Beside,  much  of  it  is  legally  the  right  of  those 
who  rescued  it  from  the  ocean  at  the  risk  of  life.  All  was  not  purchased 
at  so  fearful  a  price  as  when  you ' 

*  She  interrupted  me  gently :  '  It  matters  not  how  obtained,  Erlon ;  its 
possession  will  bring  witYi  it  a  curse.  I  cannot  consent  to  enjoy  the  prop- 
erty the  loss  of  which,  perhaps,  consummated  the'  ruin  of  its  rightful 
owners.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  for  nearly  two  years  past  I  have 
very  quietly  submitted  to  this ;  but  the  object  I  had  in  view  in  rescuing 
a  human  being,  capable  of  better  things,  from  such  a  life,  was  my  motive ; 
and  to  my  mind  it  seemed  good.  But  now  we  must  leave  mis  place. 
Your  duty  leads  you  to  a  higher  sphere,  where  you  must  seek  the  mefflos 
of  a  more  honorable  support  While  you  do  this,  I  will  obtain  a  home 
among  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Dublin,  and  in  acts  of  mercy  and  kind- 
ness pass  the  time  until  you  are  in  circumstances  to  claim  me  as  your 
wife.' 

'  *  No,  no !  dear  Alice,  you  must  not  expose  yourself  to  such  privations 
as  are  endured  by  those  excellent  women.  I  will  go  forth  and  seek  inde- 
pendence, but  you  must  i-emain  with  my  good  Elspeth ;  she  loves  me  as 
a  mother,  and  will  watch  over  you  for  my  sake.' 

*  *  I  cannot  remain  when  you  leave,'  said  Alice  quietly,  but  decisively. 

*  I  pressed  her  so  earnestly  for  her  reason,  and  opposed  her  wish  to  go 
so  strongly,  that  she  at  length  said  with  great  reluctance : 

*  *  If  you  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a  reason,  I  must  give  you  the  true 
one,  Erlon ;  but  promise  me  that  you  will  not  give  way  to  anger.' 

*  I  gave  the  desired  promise,  and  she  then  said  in  a  low  tone : 

'  *  I  should  not  feel  quite  safe  here  in  your  absence.  The  nephew  of 
Elspeth,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  our  engagement,  often  intrudes  him- 
self in  my  presence,  and  speaks  of  his  passion  for  me  in  words  that  some- 
times terrify  me.' 

*  I  started  up  in  irrepressible  wrath  : 

*  *  Cowardly  rascal !  I  will  instantly  punish  him ! ' 

* '  Nay,  remember  your  promise,  dearest  Erlon,'  said  Alice  in  her  softest 
tone.  I  was  instantly  calmed,  so  magical  was  her  influence  over  me,  and 
I  seated  myself  by  her  side.  Our  plans  were  then  talked  over  and  defi- 
nitely arranged.  I  proposed  to  go  at  once  to  Dublin,  and  with  a  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  hoarded  by  my  father,  get  into  some  mercantile 
employment,  for  which  I  considered  myself  well  fitted.  I  promised  Alice 
that  so  soon  as  I  could  possibly  spare  such  a  sum,  the  whole  amount  I 
had  taken  from  my  father's  stores  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent person  to  be  dispensed  in  charities,  thus  clearing  myself  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  fruits  of  his  crimes.    She  was  to  obtain  an  asylum  with 
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tbe  SisteTB  of  Gharity,  as  she  had  proposed ;  for  she  steadily  refused  to  be 
any  longer  dependent  on  me  until  the  period  had  arriyed  when  she 
should  beoome  my  wifow 

*  Our  intentions  were  silently  but  quickly  put  into  execution ;  and  on  the 
third  morning  after  our  consultation  eveiy  thing  was  in  readiness  for  our  de- 
parture. Until  the  carriage  I  had  sent  for  by  a  trusty  person  was  at  the 
ooor,  even  Elspeth  remained  in  ignorance  of  our  intended  flitting.  I  then 
sought  the  village,  and  announced  to  the  people  my  final  departive.  They 
heard  me  in  silence ;  the  majority  of  them  had  already  looked  on  me  as 
one  expatriated  from  their  band. 

*  In  spite  of  the  change  in  me,  some  of  the  old  leaven  still  remained ; 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  a  parting  blow  to  Reardon  for  having 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  obje^  of  my  adoring  love.  There  had  been 
a  fend  existing  from  boyhood  between  hun  and  a  young  man  named  Cbt 
sey,  both  bom  and  reared  to  their  present  mode  of  life ;  and  when  I  with- 
drew from  the  command  which  devolved  on  me  at  my  father's  death,  there 
had  been  a  struggle  between  the  two  as  to  which  should  assume  the  au- 
thority I  resigned.  Reardon  applied  to  me,  and  as  the  nephew  of  my 
nuise  I  preferred  him  as  my  successor.  As  my  last  act  among  the  villa- 
gers I  now  reversed  that  decision,  and  appointed  Ira  Casey  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  my  hereditary  ri^ht  I  turned  away  amid  the  acclamations 
of  Casey's  partisans,  and  Reardon  approached  me.  His  face  was  pale  with 
oonoenlrated  passion,  and  in  his  eyes  was  an  expression  that  for  one  mo- 
ment made  even  my  strong  nerves  quiver.  His  voice  was  scarcely  above 
a  whkper,  but  it  was  pecuUarly  distinct : 

^'  Though  the  same  arm  had  enfolded  us  in  infisincy,  though  the  same 
mother  had  nursed  us,  I  would  still  have  sworn  toward  you  inextinguish- 
able hatred  for  this  cowardly  act  If  you  had  left  me  in  peace,  I  should 
have  forgotten  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  Briton,  and  have  suffered 
you  to  hve  in  happiness.  But  now,  in  your  hour  of  brightest  hope,  re- 
member Reardon,  and  let  his  name  send  a  thrill  of  fear  to  your  soul ;  for 
I  solemnly  swear  to  you  to  destroy  that  happiness  if  it  should  cost  me 
my  life ! ' 

'  I  laughed  aloud,  and  turned  off^  saying : 

' '  I  d^  thee,  braggart !  The  whole  viUage  knows  how  much  Erlon 
Reardon  is  given  to  casting  of  his  future  exploits.' 

* '  Call  it  a  boast,  if  you  will ;  but  to  you  it  shall  yet  become  a  terrible 
reality.' 

' '  Do  your  worst ! '  I  replied  with  a  sneer,  and  hastily  waving  an  adieu 
to  the  assembled  throng,  I  hurried  toward  '  Vine  Cottage,'  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  borne  away  from for  ever. 

'Knowing  the  catastrophe  which  has  since  occurred,  you  will  be  sur- 

frised  to  hear  that  I  really  had  no  fear  of  the  machinations  of  Reardon. 
knew  him  to  be  a  great  braggart,  as  I  had  said ;  and  his  threats  against 
those  who  offended  him  were  a  standing  jest  in  the  village,  for  they  had 
never  in  any  instance  been  fulfilled.  My  taunt  perhaps  stung  him  into 
tbe  accomplishment  of  his  words  to  me ;  or  his  passion  for  Alice  was  so 

fi eat  as  to  urge  him  onward  in  wrecking  her  happiness,  sooner  than  see 
er  mine. 

'  Reardon  possessed  a  talent  which  had  often  afforded  me  much  amuse- 
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ment)  and  I  had  never  thought  of  the  evil  influence  it  might  enable  him 
to  wield  over  those  who  were  not  on.their  guard  against  him.  He  was 
an  admirable  ventriloquist^  and  an  excellent  minuc  Often  have  I  been 
startled  by  his  voice  sounding  so  exactW  like  an  echo  of  my  own  that  the 
nicest  ear  must  have  been  deceived*  TVe  were  nearly  the  same  size  and  not 
unlike  in  features,  and  he  could  mimic  my  walk  and  air  so  accurately 
that,  by  a  dim  light,  my  best  friend  would  have  declared  the  counterfeit 
the  true  man.  Alice  was  not  a^Are  of  this,  and  to  spare  her  some  unea- 
siness I  never  mentioned  the  threat  of  Reardon.  From  these  simple  causes 
sprang  all  the  evil  that  afterward  ensued.  Are  we  not  indeed  the  blind 
puppets  of  a  fate  that  is  inevitable  ?  ^ 

^  My  son,'  said  the  mild  voice  of  the  priest, '  we  make  our  own  £site,  and 
the  shadows  which  darken  our  path  are  thrown  from  the  evil  passions  of 
our  nature.  Had  you  left  Reardon  to  his  wild  conmiand,  you  had  not  now 
been  here,  his  condemned  executioner.' 

'  True,  true ;  but  I  must  hasten.  The  remaining  part  of  my  unhappy 
story  must  be  told  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  or  I  shall  madden  over 
its  redtal. 

*  We  went  to  Dublin,  and  put  our  mutual  plans  in  execution.  I  was 
sucoessfiil  beyond  my  hopes,  and  anticipated  our  union  at  the  end  of  my 
first  year  in  the  capital  I  entered  into  partnership  with  a  substantial  tra- 
der, and  after  several'  months  I  was  compelled  to  go  over  to  England  on 
business.  An  advantageous  opening  for  a  branch  of  our  trade  presented 
itself  in  one  of  the  sea-port  towns  in  that  country,  and  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  was  impossible  for  Alice  to  leave  Ire- 
land until  the  year  had  expired  for  which  she  had  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity ;  and  though  we  both  repined  at  our  separation,  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  fate  which  parted  us.  We  wrote  frequently, 
and  it  was  mutually  arranged  that  at  the  end  of  her  probation  we  should 
be  united. 

'As  the  time  of  our  union  drew  near,  I  was  so  pressed  with  affiun  of 
the  last  importance  to  my  future  prosperity,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
leave  home  long  enough  to  visit  Ireland  and  claim  my  bride.  I  wrote  to 
Alice," informing  her  of  the  circumstances  which  detained  me;  and  re- 
quested her  to  take  the  first  packet  for  Liverpool,  where  I  would  meet  her 
and  have  every  thing  in  reac&ness  for  our  immediate  marriage.  A  vessel 
would  be  in  waiting  to  convey  us  to  my  place  of  residence,  so  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  I  sent  this  letter  by  my  confidential  clerk,  who 
I  afterward  found  was  in  the  pay  of  my  dire  enemy.  The  answer  duly 
came,  promising  to  be  punctual ;  and  words  can  convey  to  you  no  idea  of 
my  happiness.  '  Another  week,  and  she  will  be  mine ! '  I  repeated  a  thou- 
sand tunes. 

*  I  made  every  arrangement  that  could  promote  her  comfort ;  and  hav- 
ing chartered  a  vessel  for  the  purpose,  set  out  with  a  light  heart  The 
captain  of  my  craft  proved,  as  I  tnen  thought,  very  stupid  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  his  vessel ;  but  I  afterward  knew  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  delay 
my  arrival  I  did  not  reach  Liverpool  until  many  hours  after  I  should 
have  been  married.  I  hurried  witn  breathless  interest  to  the  hotels  and 
inquired  for  Miss  Crawford.  ^The  answer  which  I  there  received  almost 
paralyzed  me : 
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* '  A  ladj  of  that  name  was  married  here  last  evening  at  eight  o'clock^ 
and  immediately  embarked  with  her  husband  on  a  ship  bound  for  Amer- 
ica.' 

'  Married !  Who  then  was  her  husband  ?  I  knew  at  once ;  but  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  all  my  phrenzied  inquiries,  nor  the  dark  certainty  which 
fell  on  my  soul  that  Reardon  was  the  cause  of  this  terrible  catastrophe ! ' 

He  again  paced  the  floor  in  deep  agitation. 

*  Yes,  yes ! '  he  continued ;  *  he  came  indeed  in  my  hour  of  brightest  hopes  I 
I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  subsequently  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
Alice ;  for  once  again  we  met  face  to  face,  and  I  beheld  upon  her  brow 
the  impress  of  approaching  death,  and  thanked  God  that  it  was  so.  I 
could  without  tears  lay  her  in  the  silent  earth,  knowing  that  her  pure 
spirit  was  with  angels ;  but  it  rived  my  soul  with  unutterable  pangs  to 
know  that  she  was  the  wife  of  such  a  wretch  as  Reardon. 

*  On  the  night  of  my  expected  arrival  in  Liverpool,  Reardon,  who  was 
kept  informed  of  all  my  plans  by  my  perfidious  clerk,  personated  me  with 
such  success  that  even  Alice  was  deceived.  He  met  ner  in  a  room  very 
dimly  lighted,  and  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  very  much  hurried  by 
the  captain,  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  wind  and  tide  in  his  favor,  he 
wore  his  cloak  ready  for  instant  departure.  His  hair  was  of  the  same 
color,  and  disposed  as  I  always  wore  mine ;  he  spoke  to  her  in  her  lover's 
voice,  and  Alice,  hurried,  agitated,  half-blinded  by  her  tears,  doubted  not 
that  I  was  beside  her.  The  license  was  handed  to  the  clergyman,  who 
hurried  over  the  ceremony,  and  within  half  an  hour  after  Reardon's  ap- 
pearance at  the  hotel,  they  were  on  board  a  ship  which  was  ready  to  sail 
mmediately.  They  remained  on  deck  until  the  vessel  was  many  miles 
from  land ;  and  when  Reardon  felt  himself  secure  in  the  avowal  of  his 
villany,  he  resolved  to  exult  in  the  anguish  of  his  victim.  He  entered  her 
state-room,  and  seating  himself  before  her,  said : 

*' '  Alice  Crawford,  you  acknowledge  yourself  my  lawful  wife  in  the  sight 
of  HsAVBN,  and  you  have  willingly  come  on  board  this  ship  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  home  ? ' 

^  ^  Assuredly,  dear  Erlom ;  why  such  questions  ? '  said  Alice. 

'  *  Ej'lon  f  yes,  Erlon  is  the  name  I  bear  in  common  with  him  who  is 
dear  to  you ;  and  from  him  have  I  stolen  you.    Behold ! ' 

'  He  dropped  the  cloak,  threw  off  his  hat,  and  stood  before  her.  Alice 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  fell  fainting  from'  her  seat  Oh,  had  she  then 
died !  But  no ;  she  revived  to  know  and  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  her  lot. 
Vain  were  her  pathetic  entreaties ;  vain  her  protestations  that  she  would 
never  consider  herself  as  his  wife.     In  reply  to  the  first  he  said : 

'  *  I  love  you  quite  as  well  as  Puroel,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  fulfil  the  vows  you  have  this  night  uttered.'  And  to  her  ureat  to  ap- 
peal to  the  captain  and  passengers,  and  state  the  diaboUcal  deception  he 
nad  practised,  ne  replied: 

'  'I  have  provided  for  every  contingency,  Madam.  The  captain  believes 
you  to  be  my  insane  wife,  whom  I  am  taking  to  New-York  on  a  visit  to 
your  parents,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  your  native  home  may  benefit 
jour  mind.  I  have  already  anticipated  your  story,  and  represented  it  as 
the  vagary  of  a  disordered  mtellect  My  arrangements  are  all  made,  and 
yon  leave  this  state-room  no  more  until  we  readi  New-York.    Withdraw 
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your  affections  as  speedily  as  possible  from  Puroel,  and  centre  them  on 
your  lawful  husband,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  you.' 

'  Fancy  the  torture  of  such  a  situation  to  a  high-principled  and  sensitive 
girl  I  Reardon  was  true  to  bis  word^  and  her  story  was  ustened  to  incred- 
ulously by  the  maid,  the  only  person  beside  himself  who  was  allowed  ac- 
cess to  her  during  the  voyage.  By  the  time  they  reached  New-York  her 
spirit  was  completely  broken,  and  her  health  in  itn  alarming  state  of  decay. 
This  enraged  Reardon,  and  he  brutally  reproached  her  wiu  grieving  over 
my  loss.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  sometimes  proceeded  beyond  reproaches 
toward  his  helpless  and  now  uncomplaining  victim.  She  bore  it  all  in  d- 
lenoe,  for  she  felt  that  death  would  soon  release  her  from  the  sufferings  she 
endured. 

'  On  their  arrival  in  this  city  Reardon  procured  a  house,  and  set  his  ser- 
vant as  a  spy  on  her  during  his  absence  from  home.  Alice  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  his  power,  determined  to  throw  herself  on  the 
protection  of  the  first  person  she  met,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  ^ve  cre- 
dence to  her  stoiy.  The  servant  followed  and  brought  her  back  to  hiet 
prison,  and  when  Keardon  returned  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Then  I 
know  he  struck  her,  for  she  fell  with  violence  against  the  sharp  comer  of 
a  table ;  and  that  blow  upon  her  breast  hastened  the  doom  that  was  al- 
ready impending  over  her. 

*•  To  die  with  him  was  horrible,  and  she  next  found  means  through  the 
agency  of  an  intelligent  child,  who  sometimes  played  beneath  her  win- 
dow, to  send  to  one  of  the  city  papers  a  letter  containing  an  advertisement 
addressed  to  her  unknown  uncle.  She  knew  that  Reardon  never  read 
any  thing,  and  equally  well,  that  there  was  little  danger  of  being  discov- 
ered by  him  in  this  last  effort  to  escape  from  the  horrible  thraldom  in 
which  she  was  held. 

'  Several  weeks  rolled  away — weeks  of  sickening  doubts  and  harrowing 
fears  ;  but  at  length  the  hour  of  her  rescue  came.  One  morning,  shortly 
after  Reardon  had  left  the  house,  a  carriage  stopped  before  the  door,  con- 
taining an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman,  who  inquired  for  Alice.  It  was 
her  uncle  and  his  wife,  and  i^r  hearing  her  story  he  instantly  removed 
her  to  hii  hotel,  from  whence  in  another  nour  they  startod  for  his  residence 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  thus  eluding  all  chances  of  discovery  by 
Reardon. 

*•  It  was  by  mere  chance  that  the  advertisement  had  reached  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. When  it  did,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  his  brother's  daughter,  and 
offering  her  his  protection.  Alice  felt  assured  that  I  would  follow  her,  and 
she  yearned  to  behold  me  once  more,  before  her  eyes  for  ever  closed  in 
this  world.  Yes,  she  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  while  I  madly 
ploughed  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  her  destroyer.  The  ship  was  detained 
by  long  calms,  and  I  bowed  in  abject  supplication  to  the  God  of  the 
storm,  to  send  us  wind  that  might  waft  me  to  the  land  I  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  behold.  At  last,  haggard  from  intense  suffering,  and  half  mad- 
dened with  the  fever  on  my  mind,  I  stood  upon  the  sod  of  the  New 
World. 

I  at  once  sought  out  the  post-office,  for  I  knew  that  if  still  living, 
Alice  would  there  have  deposited  a  due  to  her  abode.  I  found  a  letter 
from  her  uncle,  directing  me  to  his  residence,  and  the  last  words  sent  a 
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oold  and  sickening  thrill  through  my  soul:  'Gome  so  soon  as  this 
reaches  yon,  if  you  would  find  Alice  alive ;  her  only  desire  now  is  to 
behold  you,'  ^^  wrote.  The  letter  bore  the  date  of  the  previous  month. 
If  I  could  but  see  her  again,  I  felt  that  I  could  resign  her ;  but  to  be- 
hold no  more  the  being  who  had  become  so  knit  to  my  very  existence; 
to  find  the  grave  closed  over  that  form  of  unequalled  beauty;  was  a 
thought  which  made  my  brain  whirl,  and  my  blood  grow  cold.    I  learned 

the  route  to ,  near  which  place  was  Mr.  Crawford's  residence.  I  took 

my  seat  in  the  fint  stage-coach  which  left  for  that  town,  and  was  borne 
toward  my  dying  Alice.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  day  and  night  which 
I  spent  on  the  road  passed.  I  know  that  my  mind  was  not  perfectly 
dear ;  but  one  idea  filled  it :  Alice,  dead  or  dying,  and  I  condemned  to 
live  for  ever  alone.  In  this  wide  and  breathing  world,  so  filled  with 
human  aspirations  and  human  hopes,  I  felt  myself  doomed  to  wander 
without  ties  and  without  sympathy.  Then  came  the  image  of  him  who 
had  thus  desolated  my  path,  and  at  once  a  stem,  cold  resolve  filled  my 
mind. 

'  When  we  stopped,  I  mechanically  ate,  because  I  feared  that  without 
nourishment  the  unnatural  tension  of  my  nerves  might  incapadtate  me 
firom  going  through  with  the  trying  ordeal  which  awaited  me.  I  at  length 
reached  the  house.  I  dismounted  at  the  gate,  and  walked  up  the  avenue. 
My  feet  seemed  glued  to  the  ground,  and  I  filtered  like  a  orunken  man, 
as  I  slowly  drew  near  the  portico,  afraid  to  learn  that  I  had  arrived  too 
late. 

'A  gentleman  met  me  at  the  door,  and  my  parched  lips  syllabled  the 
name  of  Alice.  He  read  the  question  I  would  have  asked,  in  my  agonised 
and  distorted  countenance.  *  She  lives,'  he  said,  and  led  me  toward  her  apart- 
ment 

'The  doors  were  all  wide  open,  for  it  was  summer,  and  in  a  darkened 
room,  on  a  bed  whose  snowy  drapery  wras  scarcely  whiter  than  her  face, 
lay  my  adored  Alice  in  a  calm  slumber.  I  approached  and  leaned  over 
her :  then  I  could  mark  the  ravages  which  sunering  had  made  on  her 
sweet  features ;  but  I  read  on  her  tranquil  brow,  and  in  the  subdued  ex- 
pression of  her  small  mouth,  that  the  angel  of  peace  had  folded  his  wings 
over  her  departing  spirit  I  felt  that  her  trust  in  a  higher  Powbr  had 
subdued  the  bitterness  of  approaching  death,  and  I  prayed  fervently  to 
be  enabled  even  then  to  say :  'My  God,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done ; ' 
but  my  rebeUious  heart  woidd  not  thus  be  schooled.  A  moment  I  dared 
to  ask  why  she,  who  loved  all  human  things,  who  would  turn  aside  firom 
herjj^th  to  spare  the  meanest  insect  that  crawls,  should  have  this  unutter- 
able load  of  suffering  laid  on  her?  My  burning  tears  fell  over  her;  I 
knew  not  that  I  wept,  until  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  wiped  from  her 
cheek  a  lucid  drop  which  had  fallen  there.  She  gazed  upon  me  with  a 
radiant  smile ;  a  bright  gleam  from  the  Heaven  to  which  she  was  hasten- 
ing seemed  to  shine  over  her  lovely  countenance,  and  she  stretched  forth 
her  emaciated  hands  to  me : 

*  *  Ah,  I  dreamed  this.  I  knew  you  would  come.  Hbavbh  is  kind  to 
permit  another  earthly  meeting,  before  I  go  hence.  My  beloved  Erlon, 
you  are  just  in  time !' 

*  She  turned  to  her  nnde,  and  requested  him  to  leave  us  alone  for  a 
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brief  space.  The  old  gentleman  withdrew,  and  I  then  listened  to  the 
narrative  of  her  sufferings. 

'The  whirlwind,  in  its  greatest  might,  is  the  only  fitting'  type  of  the 
wild  thoughts  and  bitter  purposes  which  filled  my  mind,  in  the  darkest 
recess  of  my  soul  I  registered  a  yow  to  seek  Reardon  over  the  world, 
until  I  had  signally  avenged  her  wrongs,  my  own  blighted  manhood,  and 
darkened  future. 

'  Alice  then  spoke  of  mercy  and  peace  to  all  men,  and  conjured  me  fat 
my  own  sake  to  spare  her  destroyer.  I  heard  without  accurately  com- 
prehending her.  My  future  course  was  irrevocably  determined,  and  with 
that  stupefaction  which  only  the  extreme  of  mental  suffering  can  produce, 
I  listened  to  her  dying  words. 

'  In  two  hours  after  my  arrival  the  &mily  was  called  in  to  receive  her 
last  &rewelL  I  supported  her  upon  my  travel-stained  breast,  which  no 
longer  heaved  with  the  wild  pulsations  of  anguish  that  had  so  long  thrilled 
in  every  throb  of  my  heart  No;  the  worst  was  known,  and  above  my 
great  sorrow  arose  the  intense  and  burning  desire  for  vengeance.  Two 
great  emotions  cannot  exist  together :  one  must  succumb  to  the  other. 

'  Alice  comprehended  someuing  of  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and 
almost  with  her  last  breath  she  murmured :  '  Vengeance  is  mine,8aith  the 
Lord ! ' 

'  I  muttered :  '  Aye ;  but  He  often  chooses  earthly  instruments  by 
which  to  accomplish  it' 

'  She  died ;  and  imprinting  a  last  loss  upon  her  pale  lips,  I  strode  from 
the  house.  I  could  not  remain  to  perform  the  last  rites  to  her  procious 
remains,  for  I  had  a  higher  duty  to  perform. 

*  I  wandered  in  the  woods,  in  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  dead, 
until  the  returning  stage  arrived.  I  was  then  borne  to  the  scene  of  anti- 
cipated retribution.  It  was  midnight  when  I  reached  New-York.  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  rest :  in  such  a  condition  of  feverish  excitement,  motion 
was  the  only  state  I  could  bear,  and  I  hurriedly  paced  the  streets,  arrang- 
ing in  my  mind  the  means  of  discovering  my  doomed  enemy.  Day  was  just 
beginning  to  dawn  when  I  passed  the  open  door  of  an  oyster-cellar,  from 
which  two  men  were  emerging.  A  voice  spoke  which  made  my  blood 
bubble  in  my  veins.  It  was  Reardon.  He  said  :  *  I  shall  leave  to-day, 
or  that  fool  Furcel  will  be  on  my  track.  If  that  girl  had  not  played  me 
such  a  trick,  I  should  long  since  have  been  buried  in  the  &r  West,  where 
I  would  have  defied  him  to  find  me.  I  have  fooled  away  too  much  time 
in  trying  to  seek  her  out' 

'  He  stepped  on  the  pavement  At  that  moment  a  line  of  rosy  ligh^  shot 
upward  from  the  rising  sun,  and  streamed  full  on  my  pale  and  determined 
countenance.  Reardon  recoiled  and  drew  his  knife  from  his  breast  Not 
a  word  was  spoken ;  we  rushed  on  each  other,  and  I  sheathed  my  dagger 
in  his  traitorous  heart  I  was  instantly  arrested,  and  now  I  am  to  die  for 
having  consummated  an  act  of  justice.' 

The  prisoner  ceased,  and  the  priest  said  emphatically :  '  Your  life  must 
•be  saved,  my  son.  I  must  now  leave  you,  but  you  shall  hear  from  me  ere 
long.' 

We  win  only  add  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  being  laid  before  the  Gk>v- 
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ernor,  the  sentence  of  Erlon  Puroel  was  finally  changed  to  imprisonment  for 
ten  years.  His  good  conduct  caused  that  time  to  be  reduced  to  half  the 
term.  Once  more  free,  he  went  to  St  Louis,  and  there  joined  a  band  of 
trappers  bound  for  the  far  West  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  eternal  forest, 
hi  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  men,  he  has  found  t^t  peace  and  trust  in 
the  friture  which  is  Life's  most  precious  possession.  ^ 


THS       ANABASIS. 


^  Snnnim  deoraom.'—  Plautdi. 
**0p6f>ei  <r  ovpavdOev  /Jovf.  —  Hombr. 
*  EhcH  •  gettia'  up  stain.'  —  Old  Bomo. 


EuoiNB,  and  Feank  and  I,  three  bosom-fiiendB, 
Stood  idly  chatting  by  the  college-door, 
What  time  our  merry  mates,  a  fiirlong  ofi^ 
Made  the  gymnasium  ring  -with  boisterous  glee, 
As  was  theu"  wont  before  the  evening  task. 
Behind  the  barrier  of  the  western  hUls 
The  outcast  sun  had  laid  him  down  to  die ;        g 
But  eastward  still,  athwart  the  shadowed  vale, 
His  passing  glory  flushed  the  awful  brow 
Of  cloud-communing  Qray-Lock,  as  he  stood 
With  all  his  pines  on  tiptoe,  gazing  down 
Upon  his  brother  Titan^  crimson  pyre. 

As  thus  the  twilight  deepened  round  us  there 
Cbnuninghng  blitibe  discourse,  the  beadle's  cow, 
A  buxom  beast,  stole  forth  upon  the  lawn 
To  snatch  the  dewy  verdure  m  such  sort 
As  one  by  sharp  experience  made  too  wise 
To  eke  firtdtion  of  forbidden  fruit 

Then  Frank  with  roguish  gravity:  'My  friends, 
The  'good  time  coming'  is  already  come  I 
Our  rail-road  age  has  sped  improvement's  car 
To  every  door :  £Eur  fingers  now  are  trained 
To  wield  the  scalpel  in  chiruigic  halls ; 
Soft  lips  to  brawl  for  woman's  right  to  wear 
The  cloven  badge  of  manhood,  if  she  will : 
Incarnate  darkness  now  lies  down  at  night 
In  some  shrewd  lotion,  and  at  mom,  behold  1 
The  Ethiop  rises  a  Caucasian  lord ; 
Baboons  are  trained  to  sit  at  table ;  fleas 
To  draw  in  harness  kindly ;  birds  to  pipe 
Articulate  ditties ;  nay,  what 's  stranger  still. 
Pigs  have  been  taught  the  alphabet^  and  grown 
To  very  learned  pundits,  and  I  move 
That  yonder  cow  be  favored  with  a  chance 
To  rise  above  the  common  herd  of  kine, 
And  stand,  sublimely  ruminant,  on  heights 
Ne'er  scaled  by  bovme  neophyte  before.' 
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Ko  sooner  said,  Uum,  with  a  smothered  bunt, 
Two  seized  the  tether  trailing  from  her  horos, 
And  led  her  willy-nilly  towara  the  porch ; 
While  I,  the  tea^-man  of  the  trio,  ran 
Behind,  and  fastened  on  the  frightened  tail 
No  nus,  I  ween,  did  grow  beneath  her  feet, 
Ere^^  had  deared  the  threshold  with  our  charge. 
And  barred  the  door  against  all  chance  surprise. 
Then  taking  breath,  and  having  skyward  turned 
Her  white'rimmed  vision,  up  a  zig-sag  flight 
Of  four-score  stairs  we  bore  our  panting  prize, 
From  landing  unto  hmiiing  stumbling  up. 
With  such  reverberate  racket,  in  the  void 
And  long-drawn  corridors,  as  well  might  drown 
A  band  of  Feejee  tom-toms  in  full  blast 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  the  tutor  still  was  out, 
But  not  his  key,  which,  nimbly  seized  and  plied, 
Gave  access  to  his  sanctum  in  a  trice. 
Thither  we  urged  his  uninvited  guest, 
Whom  leaving  with  the  Lares,  off  we  sped. 
Each  to  his  several  chamber,  sorely  tasked 
To  smooth  rebellious  wrinkles,  and  suppress 
G-uffawB  that  wrestled  with  the  aching  ribe, 
And  shook  the  central  diaphragm  for  vent, 
As  erst  the  prisoned  winds  old  ifioL's  cave. 

Soon  pealed  the  bells  for  evening  toils,  but  scarce 

The  noisy  swarm  had  settled  in  the  hive, 

Ere  came  the  tutor  round  from  room  to  room. 

Beseeching  aid,  (his  face  all  crisp  with  smiles,) 

For  that  a  strange  alumnus  had  made  bold 

To  scale  his  lofty  attic,  and  install 

A  most  uncouth,  unclaiasic  presence  there ! 

Anon  the  halls  were  thronged  with  waving  lamps^ 
As  Pandemonium  for  a  torch-light  race 
Had  mustered  all  its  imps ;  and  when  the  shout 
'  Excelsior  V  echoed,  up  the  oaken  heights, 
Two  hundred  heels  went  thundering  sll  at  once. 
Four  stairs  at  every  jump,  and  yells  to  match  — 
A  din  to  make  an  aader  hold  his  ears. 

Just  as  the  fore-front  reached  the  tutor's  door, 
There  came  a  crash,  as  of  a  dome  of  glass 
Shivered  to  atoms  by  a  giant's  club; 
F(m:  when  the  beast,  already  sore  amazed. 
Beheld  the  ^blin  rout,  and  drank  the  glare 
Of  those  weird  lights,  stark  mad  with  panic  fear, 
She  plunged  the  dizzy  casement  at  a  bound. 
And  swept  sash,  blinds  and  all  to  outer  night  I 

But  kindly  fates  out^ped  her,  and  received 

The  haiiT  meteor  in  the  buoyant  arms 

Of  a  subjacent  maple,  where  she  hung, 

Pawing  the  rustling  verdure,  as  it  were 

A  huge  frog  floundering  in  a  green  morassi 

Soon  lanthoms  gleamed  abroad,  and  ropes  were  plied. 

And  those  four  restless  legs,  restored  to  earth. 

Dashed  off  without  a  limp  in  all  their  bones. 

The  sequent  tail  out-stanoing  stnu^^t  behind  I 

JV^pw- r«rft,  OeLj  1850.  W.  P.  P 
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AN     ADVENTURE      IN      I^IMA. 


BT     A     WBLOOICB     0  O  N  T  B  Z  B  U  S  O  B . 

Bbadbr,  have  70a  ever  seen  Lima — 'La  Ciudad de  los Reyes' — 'The 
City  of  the  Kings  t '  Although  despoiled  of  many  of  her  beauties  by  the 
revolutions  whi<m  have  from  time  to  time  distracted  her  government,  and 
by  the  earthquakes  that  have  shaken  her  foundations,  her  numerous 
churches,  with  their  domes  and  lo%  spires,  rising  majestically  from  the 
plain,  and  her  spacious  palaces,  still  speak  of  what  she  was,  in  the  days  of 
ner  viceregal  splendor. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1849  that  Edward  Mortimer,  a 
young  American,  arrived  at  Callao,  the  searportof  lama.  Mortimer  had 
lately  spent  three  years  in  Europe,  and  after  becoming  satiated  with  its 
pleasures,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  well  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  tliat  he  should  have  no  desire  to  leave  it  a^aln.  But  of  a  rest- 
less disposition,  he  soon  became  anxious  to  renew  nis  travels,  in  a  new 
field ;  and  after  a  few  months'  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  of  home,  he  set  sail 
for  South  America,  where  he  proposed  passing  a  year,  then  to  visit  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  finally  to  return  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
way  of  India. 

Mortimer  spent  as  little  time  as  possible  in  Callao.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  he  landed,  he  sallied  forth  from  that  uninteresting  town,  on 
his  way  to  the  capital.  As  he  was  hurried  along  rapidly  in  the  post- 
chaise,  he  could  not  help  remarking  the  utter  al»ence  of  improvement 
that  surrounded  him ;  scarcely  a  sign  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
road,  until  he  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  city.  At  this  point  the 
country  b^an  to  assume  a  better  appearance ;  and  the  road,  which  hitherto 
had  been  shockingly  bad,  became  more  regular  and  smooth,  and  was 
shaded  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  majestic  trees,  whose  massive  boughs 
nearly  embraced  each  other  from  the  opposite  sides.  Passing  by  fine 
fields  of  com,  handsome  villas,  and  beautiful  gardens,  whose  fra^ant 
flowers  shed  around  a  delidous  perfome,  he  entered  the  city  through  a 
large  arched  gate-way,  and  after  traversing  numerous  streets,  was  finally 
set  down  at  a  very  good  hotel  in  the  grand  *'  Plaza.' 

Mortimer's  quarters  communicated  with  a  balcony,  which  looked  out 
upon  the '  Pbusa ; '  and  after  he  had  dined  and  refireshed  himself  by  a  short 
'siesta,'  he  repaired  thither,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze,  and  to  regale  him- 
self with  a  cigar.  Lmnediately  in  front  of  him  stood  the  cathedral,  and 
a^Qoining  it,  the  Archbishop's  palace ;  these  two  buildings  occupying  the 
whole  side  of  the  square.  To  the  right,  and  upon  the  side  the  hotel  was 
situated,  extended  a  long  line  of  antique-looking  buildings;  and  on 
the  left  was  the  President's  palace,  formerly  the  palace  of  tae  Viceroys, 
and  the  same  in  which  Pizarro  met  his  end  In  the  centre  of  the  square 
stood  a  large  fountain,  the  music  of  whose  waters  was  peculiarly  soothing 
and  refreshing  to  the  senses  in  that  sultry  climate. 

In  viewing  this  scene  Mortimer's  mind  naturally  reverted  to  the  historical 
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records  connected  with  it  More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  a 
beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  the  repose  of  this  place  was  broken  by  a  band 
of  armed  men,  who  sallied  forth  from  a  house  on  his  right,  shouting, 
'  Long  live  the  King !  death  to  the  tyrant !  ^  Rada,  the  blood-thirsty 
Rada,  headed  this  band  of  conspirators,  who,  rushing  madly  across  the 
'  Plaza,'  gained  a  forcible  entry  into  the  palace,  and  proceeding  to  Pizarro's 
apartments,  soon  overpowered  the  resistance  of  those  of  his  fnends  who 
were  at  hand,  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  gore.  Thus  fell  the  conqueror 
of  Peru !  '  Cut  off  in  tjie  broad  fight  of  day,  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
capital,  in  the  very  midst  of  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  arms, 
and  shared  with  him  his  triumphs  and  his  spoils,  he  perished  like  a 
wretched  outcast.'  * 

But  Mortimer's  historical  reflections  were  soon  banished  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  passing  before  him.  The  donkey-driver,  with  his  drove  o'* 
patient  animals,  bending  under  their  heavy  burdens,  attracted  his  partic* 
ular  attention.  The  water-carrier,  too,  seated  on  the  back  of  his  donkey, 
near  the  tail,  with  his  feet  nearly  touching  the  ground,  a  large  goad 
in  his  hand,  and  a  huge  cask  slung  over  the  diminutive  animal's  back  on 
each  side,  struck  him  as  particularly  ludicrous.  But  what  soon  at)3orbed 
his  whole  attention,  was  the  peculiar  costume  of  some  of  the  women: 
the  *  saya-y-manto.'  This  dress,  which  was  formerly  more  generally  used 
than  it  is  at  present,  consists  of  a  petticoat,  or  skirt,  made  of  black  or 
dark-colored  silk  or  satin,  well  wadded  with  cotton,  to  the  back  part  of 
which  is  attached  a  square  piece  of  black  silk,  called  the  *  manto.'  When 
the  'saya'  is  put  on,  the  *  manto'  is  drawn  up  over  the  shoulders  and 
head  from  behind,  and  stretched  across  the  face  and  bosom,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal every  thing  save  an  eye  and  a  hand.  Sometimes  a  rich  shawl  is 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  previous  to  putting  on  the  *  saya-y-manto,'  the 
ends  of  which  hanging  down  between  the  two  parts,  gives  a  fine  effect  to 
the  whole.  A  Lima  lady  in  this  dress  is  really  betwitching.  The  beauti- 
ful outline  of  her  figure,  which  it  displays  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  her 
incomparably  small  feet ;  her  majestic  walk,  for  which  she  has  gained  a 
world-wide  celebrity ;  and  above  all,  the  bright  eye  and  the  small  por- 
tion of  a  plump  cheek,  that  are  alone  visible  to  the  observer,  leave  the 
fancy  such  scope,  that  a  stranger  imagines  every  'manto'  to  cover  the 
fece  of  an  angel.  Thus  attired,  the  fau*  Limenian  can  sally  forth  alone, 
without  fear  of  insult,  and  can  pass  her  nearest  relatives  without  being 
recognized. 

Mortimer,  naturally  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  was  thrown  into 
ecstasies  by  this  novel  costume.  He  lingered  in  his  balcony,  as  form 
after  form  of  surpassing  symmetry  passed  before  him,  until  at  last  among 
the  throng  he  beheld  one  that  absorbed  his  whole  attention.  Her  grace- 
fnl  figure,  which  was  robed  in  a  richer  *saya'  than  any  he  had  beheld 
before,  her  queen-like  walk,  and  her  beautiful  little  feet,  encased  in  ex- 
quisitely-embroidered shoes,  completely  fascinated  him.  He  gaaed  and 
gazed  at  her  receding  form,  until  it  was  nearly  hidden  from  his  view  by 
the  crowd,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  some  sudden  impulse,  started  to  his 
feet,  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  into  the  street 
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For  more  than  an  hour  he  foUowed  the  '  tapada,'  or  disguised  one, 
feasting  his  eyes  on  her  beautiful  form,  and  ever  and  anon  stealing  a  glance 
from  the  dark  bright  eye  that  peeped  from  beneath  the  '  manto.'  But 
eyening  came  on,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  crowd,  and  his  ignorance  of 
the  city,  he  suddenly  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit  After  a 
fruitless  search  of  nearly  an  hoUr,  he  returned  to  the  hotel  in  a  very  dis- 
oonsoUte  mood,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  began  to 
muse  upon  the  beautiful '  tapada,'  which  Fancy  painted  to  him  as  a  crea- 
ture of  perfect  loveliness ;  and  he  only  retired  to  rest  to  dream  of  her 
during  the  whole  night 

The  next  morning  some  of  Mortamer^s  friends  proposed  going  to  visit 
the  cathedral,  and  several  of  the  large  and  richly-endowed  monasteries  of 
the  dty.  He  at  first  declined  the  proposition,  for  he  did  not  feel  in  the 
vein ;  but  after  much  pressing,  gave  a  reluctant  consent  His  friends, 
soon  perceiv^ig  his  want  of  spirits,  began  to  rally  him  a  good  deal  on  the 
subject,  making  all  kinds  of  conjectures  upon  the  probable  cause  thereof^ 
all  of  which  he  bore  for  a  long  time  with  much  patience,  until  at  length 
wearied  out,  he  suddenly  came  to  a  stand,  and  said :  ^  Gentlemen,  you 
must  excuse  me ;  I  really  am  not  in  good  spirits  to-day.  I  feel  I  am  veiy 
poor  company,  and  I  must  bid  you  good  morning.' 

Away  went  Mortimer  back  to  his  hotel,  to  keep  watch  in  the  balcony 
for  the  beautiful  ^tapada.'  The  morning  passed  by,  and  dinner  was 
announced,  yet  she  had  not  been  seen.  After  a  hasty  dinner  he  again 
returned  to  his  post,  but  in  vain  he  scrutinized  every  'saya '  that  passed ; 
his  charmer  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

Toward  evening  he  went  out  to  take  a  stroU,  and  joining  in  the  thickest 
of  the  crowd,  after  a  short  walk  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Rimac,  a 
mountain  stream,  fed  by  the  inexhaustible  snows  of  the  Cordilleras. 
Crowds  of  well-dressed  people  were  passing  and  re-passing  the  bridge ; 
while  the  stone-seats,  extending  along  the  walls  on  each  side,  were  filled 
by  a  gay  throng,  some  engaged  in  lively  conversation,  others  smoking 
their  cigarritos  in  silence,  and  listle^^sly  gazing  upon  the  passers-by,  or 
looking  down  upon  the  waters,  rushing  and  foaming  through  the  arches 
of  the  bridge,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mill-race.  Every  thing  breathes  of 
life  and  gayety ;  and  Mortimdk*  is  enchanted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene.  But  hark!  the  bell  tolls — the  deep-toned  bell  of  the  cathe- 
dral, whose  solemn  voice  once  heard  is  never  forgotten.  It  is  the  hour  of 
'  oracion,'  and  the  scene  is  changed  in  a  twinkling.  Every  idler  in  that 
gay  throng  rises  to  his  feet,  and  uncovers  his  head.  Even  the  donkey- 
driver  stays  his  pace,  and  all  appear  to  be  suddenly  paralyzed.  But  the 
short  prayer  is  soon  muttered,  heads  are  again  covered,  the  crowd  awakes 
fix>m  itB  trance,  and  moves  on  as  gayly  as  before. 

But  where  is  our  ^tapada?'  Is  her  queen-like  form  no  more  to  be 
seen  among  the  throng?  Night  approaches,  and  our  hero  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  disconsolate;  when  lo!  the  beautiful  vision  again 
greets  his  eyes !  See  with  what  grace  she  sweeps  along  the  bridge,  as 
every  eye  gazes  on  her  with  admiration !  Mortimer  hears  expressions  of 
praise  from  many  a  mustached  lip ;  he  is  in  ecstasies  as  he  feasts  his  eyes 
upon  the  frur  unknown.  But  night  begins  to  dose  in,  and  the  crowd  dis- 
perses.   Mortimer  follows  closely  at  the  heels  of  his  enchantress,  deter- 
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mined,  if  poesible,  to  find  her  place  of  abode.  Long  was  the  chase,  but 
he  persevered  in  it,  until  he  saw  her  enter  a  gate-waj,  leading  into  a 
spacious  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  kn  elegant  mansion.  As 
he  saw  the  door  dose  upon  her,  he  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  he  could  dare 
every  thing  for  a  moment's  interview.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
Prudence  came  to  his  aid,  and  congratulating  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  as  he  had  now  discovered  her  residence,  he  might  easily  be  able  to 
gun  an  introduction  to  her  in  a  less  objectionable  way,  he  turned,  and  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  hotel. 

It  is  a  '  Dia  de  Fiesta,'  and  every  body  is  going  to  the  bull-fight  The 
streets  are  filled  with  *•  sayas,'  intermingled  with  well-dressed  people  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  size.  Mortimer  joins  the  crowd,  for  he 
has  a  curiosity  to  see  a  bull-fight  He  enters  the  spacious  amphitheatre, 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  containing  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand spectators.  All  tne  beauty  and  fashion  of  Lima  are  present  Peo- 
ple of  every  grade  in  life,  from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  his 
&mily,  down  to  the  meanest  mule-driver  in  the  city,  even  young  children 
and  mothers  with  in&nts  in  their  arms,  are  there,  eager  for  the  barbarous 

rrt  Gay  music  sends  forth  its  tones  through  the  amphitheatre,  and 
performance  commences  with  a  variety  of  manoeuvres  performed  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  centre  of  the  arena.  They  form  themselves  into 
solid  squares,  hollow  squares,  and  lozenges,  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
The  effect  is  really  magical ;  it  is  more  like  the  chanmig  figures  of  a  ka- 
leidoscope, than  any  thmg  else  to  which  it  might  be  iScened.  This  exhibi- 
tion closes  with  a  brilliant  discharge  of  musketry,  and  the  rapid  retreat 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  matadores  and  picadores,  with  their  gay  costumes  and  scarlet  man- 
tles, some  mounted  on  noble  steeds,  others  on  root,  now  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  proceed  to  the  front  of  the  box  in  which  the  judges  of  the 
combat  are  seated,  to  make  their  obeisance,  and  then  arm  themselves  from 
an  ample  collection  of  swords  and  spears  suspended  upon  the  side  of  the 
arena,  hard  by. 

A  breathless  silence  now  reigns  around.  The  picadores  and  matadores 
retreat  to  the  sides  of  the  arena ;  a  door  is  thrown  open  below  the  box  of 
the  judges,  and  a  savage  bull  sallies  fo#th  at  full  speed.  He  suddenly 
halts  and  looks  around,  as  if  bewildered  by  the  multitude  that  surrounds 
him.  His  well-knit  body ;  his  broad  chest ;  his  short,  thick,  and  power- 
ful neck;  and  his  beautifrdly-shaped  and  finely-pointed  horns,  cause  a 
general  hum  of  admiration  Uirough  the  amphitheatre.  But  his  amaze- 
ment has  given  place  to  rage.  He  paws  the  ground  with  fury,  foams  at 
the  mouth,  and  rushes  headlong  at  the  figure  of  a  man  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  which  contains  fire-works  that  explode  on  being  touched ; 
he  overturns  this,  and  more  enraged  by  the  report  produced  and  the  pain 
inflicted  by  the  fire,  tears  the  figure  in  pieces,  tosses  it  on  his  horns,  and 
tramples  it  under  foot  A  loud  shout  of  applause  is  raised  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  at  this  moment  the  matadores  and  picadores  sally  forth  to  at- 
tack the  furious  animal.  See  I  he  pursues  a  picador  who  has  attracted  his 
attention  by  his  scarlet  cloak :  he  is  close  at  his  heels,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  is  lost  I  But,  no ;  he  has  dexterously  held  out  his  mantle,  the  bull 
has  Tusbed  blindly  at  it,  and  he  is  saved !    A  horseman  now  approaches, 
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and  the  furious  animal  springs  at  him,  as  if  sure  of  his  prey ;  but  a  short 
turn,  and  a  shake  of  th^  scarlet  mantle,  and  away  goes  the  bull,  wasting 
his  strength  upon  the  thin  air.  *  Bravo  Toro !  ^  *  Bravo  Matador ! '  re- 
sound from  all  sides.  The  animal  pauses,  pants,  and  looks  around  him  as 
if  astonished  at  his  inefiectual  efforts.  But  hold  I  he  is  off  again,  and  this 
time  he  is  more  suooessfiiL  The  horseman  wheels  dexterouslv,  but  it  is  too 
late ;  the  horns  of  the  bull  have  made  a  terrible  wound  in  the  flank  of  the 
horse.  Tet,  although  wounded,  the  noble  animal,  still  obedient  to  the  will 
of  his  rider,  leaps  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bull,  and  turning,  approaches 
him  as  boldly  as  at  first,  on  the  opposite  side.  This  time  the  matador 
makes  a  blow  at  the  bull  with  his  lance ;  it  enters  his  side,  but  does  not 
prove  mortal  Those  on  foot  now  take  part  in  the  bloody  scene.  The 
picadores  draw  near,  to  annoy  and  excite  the  animal  with  their  small  darts ; 
and  a  matador  armed  with  a  sword  advances  to  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
and  shakes  a  scarlet  mantle  in  his  face  as  if  daring  him  to  combat  The 
furious  beast  makes  a  spring  at  his  adversary,  who,  adroitly  jumping  aside, 
throws  out  his  mantle  and  gives  the  bull  a  thrust  through  and  through  the 
body,  as  he  passes.  Anoi^er  matador,  less  daring,  now  approaches,  and 
thrusts  his  sword  so  deeply  into  the  animal  that  he  is  unable  to  withdraw 
it ;  and  away  flies  the  poor  creature,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  some  one  of  his  tormentors.  But  his  efforts  are  unavailing; 
tne  life's  blood  is  streaming  from  his  woimds  in  torrents ;  he  grows  weaker 
and  weaker ;  falters,  and  finally  Mis.  A  matador  approaches  to  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  dying  animal ;  but,  courageous  to  the  last,  he  rises 
to  repel  his  adversary.  But  it  is  too  late ;  nature  is  exhausted ;  and  over- 
come by  this  last  effort,  he  sinks  to  the  ground  a  conquered  hero.  At  this 
moment  a  gate  on  one  side  of  the  arena  is  thrown  open,  and  four  milk- 
white  steeds  enter,  mounted  by  two  gayly-dressed  postilions,  and  drawing 
a  small  car.  The  carcass  is  attached  to  the  car  by  the  horns,  and  the  pos- 
tilions cracking  their  whips,  the  unfortunate  victim  makes  his  exit  from 
the  scene  of  action  at  full  speed,  and  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  the 
spectators. 

In  this  manner  Mortimer  saw  eight  or  ten  bulls  slaughtered,  and  he  be- 
came heartily  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  sport  The  cruelty  in  some 
instances  was  truly  shocking,  and  chilled  his  very  heart's  blood.  One  poor 
animal  exdted  his  especial  sympathy.  Although  at  first  peaceably  inchned, 
he  had  been  goaded  into  fury  by  the  darts  of  the  picadores,  and  had  re- 
ceived several  lance  and  sword-thrusts,  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
after  vain  endeavors  to  defend  himself,  ran  to  one  side  of  the  arena  with 
the  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds,  and  looking  over  at  the  audience, 
appeared  as  if  he  was  soliciting  protection  from  his  foes.  But  alas !  he 
looked  for  pity  where  none  was  to  be  found.  A  cruel  matador,  approach- 
ing him  from  behind,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  plunging  a  short  knife 
into  the  spine,  where  it  joins  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

But  the  butchery  is  over,  and  the  company  begins  to  disperse.  Mor- 
timer was  glad  of  it ;  for  he  inwardly  felt  that,  althougfi  curiosity  had 
led  him  to  witness  such  a  scene  once,  that  once  was  enough  for  a  life-time. 
He  was  also  glad,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  recognize  his  ^  tapada '  in 
the  crowd ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her 
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in  the  '  paa^/  or  public  walk  just  outside  of  the  amphitheatre,  whither  the 
crowd  was  wending  its  way.  i 

As  he  entered  the  'pas6o,^  and  passed  under  Uie  rows  of  trees  and  by 
the  stone-benches  lined  with  ^  tapadas,'  hundreds  of  bright  eyes  smiled  on 
him ;  but  he  heeded  tbem  not,  for  he  perceived  in  the  distance  the  object 
of  his  search.  She,  the  adnuralion  of  the  crowd,  was  leaving  the  gayety 
of  the  scene  for  the  retirement  of  home.  Mortimer  quickly  foUow^  in 
pursuit,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  breaking 
through  all  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  acoostiug  her  in  the  street,  so 
greatly  had  his  feelings  been  wrought  upon  by  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
two  days.  Enough  discretion  was  left,  however,  to  deter  him  from  this 
act  But  when  she  drew  near  her  mansion,  when  he  saw  the  garden-door 
<^n  and  close  upon  her,  he  felt  as  if  the  gates  of  Paradise  had  been  shut 
upon  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  a  thousand 
conflicting  ideas  passing  through  his  bnun ;  and  then,  as  if  nerved  by  some 
sudden  impulse,  be  placed  his  hand  on  the  latch  and  entered  the  garden. 
He  flew  along  the  gravel-walks,  heedless  of  the  delicious  perfrune  of  the 
flowers,  the  refreshing  music  of  the  fountain,  and  the  melodious  voices  of 
birds  that  flUed  the  air  with  song.  He  reached  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
and  without  hesitation  entered;  when,  lo!  his  angelic  'tapada'  stands 
unveiled  before  him,  in  the  form  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  strongly  marked  with  the  small-pox  1  As  if  paralyzed  by  the  Gor- 
gon look,  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  immovable  as  a  statue,  his  eye* 
balls  starting  from  his  head  and  his  tongue  glued  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ; 
then  turning  abruptly,  he  rushed  from  the  house  like  a  mad-man,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  hotel,  hired  the  svdftest  horse  that  could  be 
procured,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  on  his  way  to  Callao,  at  frill  speed. 

The  reaction  produced  upon  Mortimer's  mind  was  too  great  for  him  to 
bear  and  remain  in  Lima.  He  felt  deeply  mortified  that  he,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  travelled  man  too,  should  have  been  so  cruelly  duped ;  and  the 
next  morning,  taking  passage  on  board  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  the  So- 
dety  Islands,  he  left  the  shores  of  Peru,  never  to  return.  r.  t.  u. 


BONNET       TO 


Ir  with  too  rude  a  hand  I  snatched  the  rose 
From  thy  fair  fingers,  think  me  not  unkind ; 
For  DO  less  doth  the  sudden  gust  that  blows 
The  flower's  delicate  petals  from  their  stem. 
Love  what  it  robe,  than  Summer's  senUer  wind, 
That  hardly  shakes  the  morning's  dewy  gem 
From  its  frail  hold  amid  the  clustered  leaves ; 
For  does  not  each  repay  the  seeming  theft  f 
^d  if  my  fancy  from  my  feelings  weaves 
For  thee,  fair  lady,  whom  I  have  bereft 
Of  a  dear  emblem  of  thyself,  a  song, 
"Wilt  thou  not  pardon  me,  and  from  thy  mind 
Blot  all  remenibrance  of  the  seeming  wrong, 
And  bold  me  guiltless  as  the  fitful  wind  9 

B,  8.  0. 
WMkingtmtf  Dm^  IflOU 
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btahzab:    to     btblla 


BT    W.     B.    O.     BOBlCaS. 


X. 


MorsKB  of  m J  children  1  listen, 

While  the  moon  above  is  bright^ 
And  the  Btarry  watchers  glisten. 

Jewels  on  the  robe  of  Niffht : 
Thoa  hast  waited,  pale  and  lonelj, 

Dearest)  for  my  coming  long  ; 
f  Oh  1  mine  own  thou  art,  mine  only, 

And  the  muse  that  prompts  my  song. 


XI. 


In  my  dreams  angelic  &ces 

Look  on  me,  though  far  away  ; 
Happy  smiles  and  in£uit  graces 

Kwmd  soft  lips  and  dimples  play  ; 
And  my  little  flock  they  gather 

Closely  round  my  vacant  chair, 
With  a  yearning  wish  that  father 

Would  come  back  their  sports  to  share. 


m. 


On  the  bosom  of  her  mother, 

Like  a  rose-bud,  FLoaxNOS  lies, 
Laughinff  at  her  little  brother. 

With  his  large,  blue,  speaking  eyes ; 
Near,  some  pleasant  story  readmg, 

Sits  my  <uiughter.  eldeH-born, 
And  blithe  Charlub  by  is  speeding; 

With  a  rosy  cheek,  like  mono. 


!▼. 


Oh  1  how  fragile  and  uncertain 

Were  the  hopes  that  once  were  ours 
But  beyond  Life's  sunset  curtain 

We  will  find  unfieuling  flowers ; 
Till  that  closing  hour,  together 

We  will  wander  hand-m-hand. 
And  though  fair  or  foul  the  weather, 

live  and  love,  by  sea  and  land. 


When  I  think  for  me  that  nightly 

Lifted  is  thy  voice  in  prayer. 
Beats  my  laboring  heart  more  lightlj, 

And  the  landscape  looks  more  £air : 
Pray  that  I  may  soon  caress  thee, 

While  Affecbon's  accents  flow  ; 
Once  more  to  my  bosom  press  thee, 

And  celestial  mpture  Imow. 
CUMlMdt  (0*M,)  Jon.  leo,  1851. 
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FOBEIGN      SKSTGHBS. 


ITDKBXB    TWO. 


VIBOIL'8  TOMB  :    AN  ITALIAN  SUNSET. 


One  fine  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  the  tomb  of  ViigiL  It  is  a  pretty 
spot,  and  fit  to  be  a  poet's  res^ng-plaoe.  It  stands  on  the  hill-side,  about 
two  miles  from  Naples,  and  overlooks  the  noble  bay.  Arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  I  was  acooeted  bj  one  of  those  swarthy,  rough-looking 
fellows,  so  well  known  as  the '  lazzaxoni  of  Naples,'  and  asked  whether  I  was 
going  to  visit  the  tomb,  as  he  was  the  '  tomb-lazzarone.'  This  phrase  strode 
me  as  rather  singular ;  for,  from  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  lazzaroni,  I 
supposed  them  perfect  idlers,  who  took  no  interest  in  tombs  or  any  thing 
else.  Supposing,  however,  he  wished  me  to  understand  that  he  would 
be  mj  guide  to  the  tomb,  and  not  altogether  disliking  the  fellow's  looks, 
I  accepted  his  services.  The  lazzarom,  as  I  afterwfu^  understood,  are 
many  of  them  boatmen,  and  are  oonsequentlj  found  at  all  times  hang- 
ing about  the  borders  of  the  bay ;  and  as  their  occupation  is  rather  an 
irregular  and  somewhat  indolent  one,  they  are  often  to  be  seen  idly  col- 
lected in  groups,  talking,  or  gambling,  or  playing  off  practical  jokes  on 
each  other,  and  perhaps  on  the  passers-by;  and  ready  for  any  adventure 
or  any  little  service  that  may  offer.  In  ^eir  dress  and  appearance  they 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  other  inhabitants.  They  are  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  the  natural  shade  of  which  is  deepened  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun ;  and  their  feet  and  ankles,  which  are  always  bare, 
the  pantaloons  being  short  or  rolled  up,  are  of  the  same  tawny  hue. 
Their  clothing  is  thin  and  light,  and  the  head  is  uniformly  surmounted 
with  a  woollen  cap,  the  pointed  or  tasselled  top  hanging  over  on  one  side, 
giving  them  somewhat  of  a  braggadocio  air.  Such  was  the  appearance 
of  the  fellow  who  now  offered  himself  as  my  guide  to  the  tomb  of  Virg;iL 
Nevertheless  he  was  civil  enough,  though  rather  independent;  and  his 
countenance  was  not  unpleasant;  it  was  even  handsome,  yet  with  a  slight 
air  of  cunning  or  ropery  in  the  eye  and  about  the  mouth. 

He  led  the  way  leisurely  up  the  hill,  the  road  making  many  zig-zag 
turns,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity.  At  length  he  stopped 
in  front  of  an  old  gate,  and  knocked.  Aft;er  repeated  knodcings  the  gate 
was  at  last  opened ;  and  a  young  man,  who  styled  himself  the  *'  keeper  of 
the  tomb,'  admitted  us.  I  found  myself  in  a  vineyard ;  and  among  the 
vines  was  a  narrow  but  well-worn  path,  by  which  we  went  along  the  hill- 
side, till  at  a  sudden  turn  the  tomb  was  before  me.  It  stands  in  a  pictu- 
resque spot,  among  vines  and  trees,  a  high  cliff  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  called 
the  *  Grotto  of  Pozzuoli.'  The  tomb  itself  no  longer  remains ;  but  there 
has  been  erected  over  the  spot  a  low  arched  building,  which  marks  and 
protects  the  place.  Within  this,  at  the  back,  is  a  tomb-stone,  set  there  by 
some  admirer  of  the  poet^  and  upon  it  are  inscribed  the  well-known  lines, 
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said  to  have  been  found  on  the  original  tomb,  and  to  have  been  written 
for  his  epitaph  by  the  poet  himself: 

'  Mantua  wtegenuitj  Calabri  rapmere,  Unut  nwne 
FartAtiupa :  eeeini  paseMO,  mro,  dueu.^ 

*•  I  ■▲NO  flocks,  tillage,  heroes :  Mantua  gave 
Me  life,  Calabria  deaib,  Naples  a  grave.' 

It  was  a  sweet  spot,  and  one  well  fitted  to  dispose  the  mind  to  contem- 
plation. With  what  interest  do  we  visit  the  homes  and  the  tombs  of  the 
great  departed !  How  sacred  to  us  seem  the  places  where  their  feet  have 
trod  while  living,  or  even  where  their  bones  lie,  or  have  once  lain,  after  they 
are  dead !  By  the  secret  power  of  association,  the  mind  finds  itself  bound 
and  charmed  to  the  spot.  We  behold,  as  it  were,  in  the  objects  before 
us,  a  mirror  in  which  the  man  himself  seems  reflected.  *'  These  things,' 
say  we  to  ourselves,  Uhese  have  known  him  ;  these  have  seen  him  ;  and 
though  indeed  inanimate  and  unconscious,  yet  they  have  been  connected 
with  him  :  his  touch  has  been  upon  them  ;  his  shadow  has  passed  over 
them ;  his  eyes  have  looked  on  the  same  objects  that  our  eyes  now  behold ; 
and  this  thought  seems  to  make  those  objects  a  bond  of  imion  between 
ourselves  and  him  whom  we  revere.' 

But  of  all  orders  of  great  minds,  the  poet  seems  most  to  excite  these 
feelings  of  tender  remembrance.  For  it  is  the  province  of  the  poet  to  ad- 
dress the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and  both  through  the  medium  of  the 
fancy  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  afiTect,  and  in  a  manner  partake  of 
both.  Music,  too,  is  his  helper :  with  the  sweet  flow  of  his  verse  he  holds 
the  soul  enchanted  and  listening,  while  he  teaches  his  lessons  of  wisdom, 
or  touches  the  chords  of  feeling,  or  paints  his  pictures  of  the  beautiful  or 
the  terrible,  and  tells  his  long-drawn  tale  of  man's  joys  and  woes,  dangers 
and  great  deeds. 

Gentle  Virgil !  with  how  many  recollections  is  thy  name  associated ! 
Poet,  first  of  me  school-boy,  then  of  the  man  !  How  have  we  been  alter- 
nately pleased  and  pained,  in  poring  over  thy  verses :  pleased  with  so 
many  graceful  and  charming  thoughts  and  fancies ;  pained  at  the  toil  of 
reaching  those  flowers  through  the  thorny  intricacies  of  a  foreign  and  ancient 
tongue : 

*  Tityrtf  tu  pataim  reeubans  nA  Ugminefagi^ 

Ah !  what  thoughts  and  memories  does  that  first  line  bring  up  :  the 
turning  over  of  dictionary-leaves  ;  the  bent  confinement  of  the  study 
form ;  the  humming  stillness  of  the  school-room,  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  the  stem  voice  of  the  master  calling  a  class  '  to  recitation,'  and 
occasionally,  perchance,  by  the  sharp  sound  of  the  *  ruler '  or  the  rod. 
Ah !  mild  spirit  of  Virgil !  little  didst  thou  think,  while  pouring  forth  thy 
genius  in  these  charming  lines,  that  thou  wouldst  be  to  so  many  luckless 
youths  —  all  the  world  over,  and  through  thousands  of  years — the  in- 
nocent cause  of  such  manifold  afllictions !  Well,  well ;  it  is  all  atoned  for 
in  riper  years ;  to  such,  at  least,  as  have  an  appreciation  and  love  of  high 
poetic  genius.  To  how  many  minds,  for  age  after  age,  has  this  great 
writer  afforded  delight !  How  are  these  fine  poems  me  golden  chains 
that  link  together  the  ancient  and  the  modem  time,  and  join  the  present 
to  the  distant  past — the  long  line  gleaming  still  through  the  darkness  of 
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the  middle  ages.  How  have  the  minds  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  been 
charmed  with  these  same  thoughts  that  still  speak  to  us !  Of  the  fonner, 
especially  —  Dante  —  in  the  lonely  and  sad  wanderings  of  his  exile,  how 
was  this  poet,  in  spirit,  the  friend  and  companion  and  comforter ;  as  in 
his  own  sublime  poem  he  has  described  him  as  being,  through  the  daik 
places  of  the  Infernal  World ! 

'  And  here,'  thought  I,  *  is  the  tomb  of  this  Virgil ;  this  man  of  two 
thousand  years'  fame,  and  of  ten  thousand  to  come ;  Ihis  immortal  poet ! 
Here,  in  Naples,  was  his  favorite  abode,  and  here  he  wished  to  be  laid, 
after  death.  He  thought,  perhaps,  with  a  Gentile's  misty  vision  of  future 
existence,  that  his  spirit  might  still  be  allowed  to  haunt  the  spot ;  that  in 
the  dusk  of  a  soft  Italian  evening,  when  bright  Hesperus  was  just  looking 
forth  from  the  West,  he  might  again,  perchance,  wander  over  this  hilt 
side,  and  look  on  the  peaceful  bay,  while  the  hum  of  distant  voices  came 
up  from  the  shore ;  or  at  the  full  midnight  hour,  when  men  were  &st 
asleep  and  all  was  still,  and  the  moon  rode  high  in  heaven,  pouring  down 
her  mellow  light  on  sea  and  shore,  then  he  would  rise  from  his  slumbers, 
and  stealing  forth,  gaze  on  the  earth,  sleeping  in  quiet  beauty ;  and  up 
to  the  heavens,  gemmed  with  the  brilliants  of  the  night,  the  silver  orb, 
their  queen,  shining  serenely  in  the  midst ;  till  ravished  with  the  scene, 
he  would  again  pour  out  his  soul  in  melodious  verse,  though  uttered,  per- 
chance, only  in  spirits'  language,  and  heard  only  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
upper  sphere,  and  by  that  Great  Spirit  whose  ear  and  eye  are  never 
shut  by  night  or  day,  and  who  hears  and  understands  alike  all  tongues.' 

These  were,  perhaps,  his  fancies.  *  But  what  now,'  thought  I, '  are  the 
realities  f  What  is  the  fact  ?  Can  the  reality  be  less  than  the  &ncy  f 
Are  God's  creations  less  than  man's  visions  ?  God's  plans  and  provisions 
for  his  creatures'  enjoyment  less  delightful  than  man's  for  himself?  No! ' 
said  I  to  myself, '  Virgil  is  not  here ;  his  very  bones  are  no  longer  here ;  much 
less  is  his  spirit,  that  immortal  mind,  Virgil  himself  Where,  then,  is 
he  f  Has  he  found  yet  no  home,  no  resting-place,  no  spot  as  beautiful 
as  this  one  that  he  loved?  Has  he  been  wandering  these  eighteen 
hundred  years  —  more  unfortunate  than  the  hapless  shades  which,  as  he 
told,  crowd  the  banks  of  the  Styx — in  some  empty  and  desolate  region, 
sad  and  alone  ?  or  flitting  about  like  the  bats  of  the  evening,  and  carried 
hither  and  thither  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  How  miserable  a  fate,  and 
how  improbable !  Where,  then,  is  he  ?  I  repeat  the  question.  One  thing 
we  know  for  a  certainty :  he  is  in  the  spiritual  world ;  for  if  he  be  no 
longer  in  the  material  world,  and  yet  m,  he  must  be  in  the  spiritual  world  ;* 
for  there  are  but  these  two  places  or  states  of  existence,  of  which  we  have 
any  information.  In  the  spiritual  world,  then,  Virgil  must  be,'  said  I  to 
myself,  pursuing  my  meditation.  *  But  what  would  he  be  doing  there  f 
Can  he  be  alone,  or  in  company  with  others  f  He  can  not  have  been 
alone,  all  this  long  period,  surely ;  that  would  be  a  sad  state,  indeed.  But 
if  in  society,  in  what  kind  of  society  f  Must  it  not  necessarily  be,  that 
he  is  in  the  society  of  kindred  minds,  kindred  spirits?  Would  he  be  happy 
or  at  home  in  any  other  ?  And  who,  then,'  I  next  asked  myself^  following 
the  train  of  thought,  *  who  would  be  kindred  spirits  to  such  a  mind  as 
Virgil  ?  Homer — Homer !  at  once  the  name  suggested  itself;  and  I  saw, 
in  fancy,  the  two  grreat  fathers  of  song  conversing  together,  and  walking 
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side  by  side,  as  it  were,  if  not  in  those  Elysian  fields  which  they  themselves 
had  pictured,  yet  in  some  place  or  state  akin  to  that ;  some  pleasant  and 
beautifal  part  of  that  spintual  world,  where  there  are  charming  things 
for  the  eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  peaceful  states  for  the  soul ;  for  poets'  minds 
would  need  both ;  and,  in  truth,  do  we  not  read  in  the  teachings  of  Him 
who  sees  all  heaven,  and  knows  what  is  there,  that  there  are  beauties  and 
harmonies,  such  as  mortal  *  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  ? ' 

Homer  and  Virgil  together !  what  a  pleasing  thought !  And  my  fancy 
at  onoe  made  to  itself  a  picture  of  these  two  illustrious  departed  ones,  so 
walking  and  conversing.  *•  But,  my  dear  Homer,'  says  Virgil,  *  I  was 
wont  to  take  such  dehght  in  ^ose  poems  of  yours !  They  were  my 
morning  and  evening,  my  daily  meditation.  If  Alexander  laid  them 
under  his  pillow,  so,  I  am  sure,  did  I !' 

'  Hush,  hush  I '  says  Homer,  interrupting  him ;  '  speak  not  of  him,  I 
pray  you :  thought,  here,  is  presence,  you  know ;  and  that  fierce  spirit 
will  appear  and  disturb  us.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Homer,  was  it  not  you  that' 

*  Well,  well,  mv  dear  Virgil,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  I  am  sorry  for  it  I  I 
knew  no  better  then.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  !  Let  us  turn  to  other 
subjects.  But  who  is  this  that  meets  us?  Ha!  your  admiring  friend, 
Dante!' 

*Ha,  Dante !'  says  Virgil,  *  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Whither,  pray,  have 
you  been  straying?  In  the  groves,  listening  to  the  song  of  birds ;  or  on 
the  hills,  taking  a  wide  survey  of  this  beautiful  world  ?  Ah !  how  blessed 
is  this  air  I    One  breathes  enjoyment !' 

*  Always,  my  revered  fHend,  am  I  happy  with  you,'  replied  the  poet  of 
the  Middle  Age ;  Wet  at  times  I  do  not  deny  that  a  solitary  walk  is  de- 
lightful to  me.  I  have  been  taking  one,  even  now.  How  magnificent 
was  the  sceneir  I  Mountains  piled  on  mountains ;  grand  rocky  pmnacles, 
gilded  with  the  light;  deep,  solemn  vales  below;  and  wide-mouthed 
caverns,  opening,  I  conceived,  to  lower  worlds.  Goats  climbed  the  moun- 
tain-sides ;  and  here  and  there  rose  lofty  trees  into  the  pure  sky.  Then, 
onoe,  as  I  walked,  I  caught,  through  an  opening  in  the  clifiis,  a  distant 
view  of  the  boundless,  ever-rolling  sea.  Oh !  friends,  it  was  grand — 't  was 
grand!' 

^  But  what,  my  friend,  were  your  meditations  amidst  all  this  ?  What 
thoughts  filled  your  soul,  while  these  pictures  of  grandeur  charmed  your 
sight?' 

'  Thoughts  corresponding,  surely,'  answered  Dante,  *  to  the  greatnei»s  of 
the  good  Creator,  His  power.  His  magnificence ;  the  elevation  and 
security  of  those  who  trust  in  Him,  and  the  gloomy  state  of  such  as  are 
absent  from  Him  :  this  last  I  was  thinking  upon  when  I  beheld  those 


caverns.' 


*I  would  that  all  trusted  in  and  loved  their  God,'  said  Virgil. 

'  Amen !'  said  Homer. 

'  Were  it  not  for  that  sad  fall,'  rejoined  Dante,  *  which  lost  our  parents 

naradise Why,  Milton  !  here  is  Milton,  our  noble  friend  !  Happy 

addition  to  our  company  !     A  welcome  to  you  I ' 

^  I  rejoice  to  see  you  all,  my  esteemed  friends.  I  was  just  thinking  of 
yoOf  when  on  a  sudden  you  presented  yourselves  before  me.    I  had  been 
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meditating  on  the  past,  and  recalling  to  my  recollection  those  writers  wha 
had  most  delighted  me.  I  see  them  now  before  me.  I  thank  jovi,  I 
thank  you,  my  revered  friends,  for  all  the  enjoyment  and  instraction  I 
have  received  from  your  sublime  poems.' 

'  Thank  not  them,'  said  a  voice  from  above;  ^ thank  God  I' 

Instantly  at  the  sound,  the  poetB  bowed  their  heads  reverently. 

*  Yes,  yes !'  they  cried!, '  thank  God  I ' 

'  I  do !  I  do  ! '  said  Milton  fervently ; '  I  know  and  humbly  confess  that  all 
man's  gifts  are  from  above.  I  thank  God  for  the  delights  and  benefits  Hs 
has  communicated  to  me  and  to  mankind,  through  you,  my  friends.  If 
I,  too,  have  been  enabled  to  do  aught  well,  I  thank  Him,  also.' 

•  ••••■• 

'  Sir,'  said  the  lazzarone, '  the  keeper  is  waiting.'  I  started,  and  recol- 
lecting m}^elf —  though  reluctant,  in  truth,  to  be  called  back  thus  rudely 
to  this  nether  world — took  another  hasty  glance  around  me,  and  ascending 
again  by  the  same  narrow  path,  passed  mrough  the  gate,  and  out  of  the 
vineyard. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  not  far  from  its  setting. 
It  stnick  me,  that  instead  of  immediately  returning,  I  might,  by  following 
the  winding  road  up  the  hill,  and  reaching  the  top,  have  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  city  and  bay,  and  witnessing,  at  the  same  time,  an 
Italian  sunset.  I  accordingly  continued  up  the  hill.  This  range  of  h^ls, 
fronting  the  bay,  is  very  high ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long-continued 
ascent,  and  many  turnings  in  the  path,  that  I  at  length  found  myself  near 
the  summit.  Upon  the  very  top  of  the  range,  I  found  a  little  village  or 
collection  of  houses ;  and  observing,  in  one  of  the  highest,  an  open  door, 
and  what  seemed  a  kind  of  public  stair-way,  I  entered,  and  seeing  no 
one,  ascended,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the  flat  roof,  with  a  grand  view 
spread  out  before  me.  In  front  was  the  noble  bay,  its  waters  slightly 
tinged  by  the  reflection  from  the  crimson  clouds  above ;  and  in  the  dis* 
tance  was  seen  the  hazy  outline  of  '  Capri's  rocky  isle,'  standing  there 
like  a  giant  guarding  the  entrance.  Down  on  my  left  was  the  city,  with 
its  brown  and  yellow  houses  crowded  together  on  the  shore,  and  far  up  the 
hill-side,  juift  distant  enough  to  look  picturesque.  Beyond,  in  the  same 
direction,  but  farther  along  the  shore,  rose  grand  old  Vesuvius,  with  his 
cap  of  smoke  and  cloud,  now  colored  a  little  by  the  western  rays.  On 
the  right  stood  the  promontory  of  Misenura,  near  which  (as  I  remember) 
the  hapless  Palinunis,  the  pilot  of  j£neas,  fell  into  the  sea.  The  recollec- 
tion made  the  spot  classic  at  once,  and  long  I  strained  my  eyes  toward 
it.  How  graphically  the  poet  tells  the  story :  The  god  of  Sleep,  descend- 
ing on  his  light  wings  from  the  *  ethereal  heavens,'  parting  the  evening 
shades,  alights  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  takes  his  seat  beside  Palinunis, 
and  addressing  him,  strives,  with  wimiing  words,  to  seduce  him  from  his 
duty.  *  The  winds,'  he  says,  *  are  fair,  the  sea  itself  will  bear  his  vessel 
smoothly  on  its  course ;  it  is  the  time  to  close  his  weary  eyes  and  take 
a  little  rest.'  But  the  faithful  pilot  refuses  to  neglect  for  a  moment  his 
duty,  and  trust  his  beloved  master  to  the  fickle  wind  and  friithless  sea ; 
and  grasping  the  helm  more  firmly,  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  guiding  stars. 
But  in  spite  of  his  good  resolutions,  drowsiness  overcomes  him.  '  The 
god  of  Sleep,'  says  the  poet»  *  shakes  over  his  temples  a  brandi  dipped  in 
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Lethean  dews ;'  and  while  he  struggles  between  wakefulness  and  slum- 
ber, closes  his  swimming  eyes,  and  pressing  upon  his  relaxing  joints,  pre- 
dpitates  the  luckless  mariner — his  hand  still  clinging  to  the  breaking 
helm — into  the  dark  waters.'  *  Farther  to  the  right  were  seen  the  pretty 
islands  of  Ischia  and  Rrocida ;  and  beyond  was  the  blue  outline  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Over  all  these  was  thrown,  now,  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  sky ;  yet  hardly  gorgeous  either,  but  rich,  exquisitely  rich 
and  beautiful.  I  had  seen  sunsets  in  the  Western  world  more  splendid 
and  magnificent  than  this,  but  none  with  hues  softer  or  more  charming. 
The  mystic  orb  of  day  was  drawing  about  him  his  curtains  of  golden 
clouds,  before  lying  down  to  his  slumbers.  Slowly — slowly,  he  sank  in 
the  western  waters,  as  if  reluctant  to  bid  adieu  to  this  fair  world,  and 
say  his  last  '  good-night !'  On  the  surface  of  the  bay,  on  the  city,  on 
the  hill-tops,  on  Vesuvius  and  his  crowned  head,  he  threw,  in  succession, 
his  last  lii^ring  rap ;  and  then,  at  length,  disappeared.  Yet,  from  their 
high  place,  the  gilded  clouds  still  saw  him,  and  he  them,  and  he  poured 
.over  and  wrapped  about  them  his  rich  light,  till  they  seemed  islands  of 
molten  gold,  floating  in  a  '  rosy  sea.'  Soft,  soft  as  velvet  was  that  western 
sky,  wi&  its  rich  purple  and  crimson  tints  reaching  fax  round  the  horizon : 
how  delicate  and  finely  outlined  those  long,  tapering  clouds,  lying  so 
peacefully  there  !  I  gazed,  rapt  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  '  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  I'  said  I  to  myself.  I  was  thinking  of  a  charming  nainting 
I  had  once  seen,  by  that  fine  artist,  Washington  Allston,  representing 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica  sitting  and  conversing  together,  under  the  soft  light 
of  an  Italian  evening.  Just  such  as  this  was.  the  sky  pictured,  as  I  had 
it  in  my  memory ;  just  such  were  the  rosy  tints  that  covered  it,  and 
which,  reflected  on  the  lovers'  faces,  made  them  blush  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. 

I  was  thus  enjoying  the  scene,  when  suddenly  I  beheld  the  fair  face  of 
an  Italian  damsel,  emerging  from  beneath  the  roof.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me,  with  a  look  of  mingled  bashfulness  and  curiosity.  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica,  indeed !  thought  I.  Soon  the  fiooe  disappeared ;  but  presently 
appeared  again,  and  another  by  the  side  of  it,  equally  full  of  curiosity. 
And  now  ascending  slowly  and  somewhat  timidly,  the  two  females  stood 
upon  the  roof.  I  was  reminded  by  the  circumstance  that  I  might  per- 
haps have  been  unwittingly  intruding  on  domestic  privacy  ;  and  at  any 
rate,  the  shades  of  eveping  were  now  fast  gathering,  and  it  was  time  to 
descend.  So,  bowing  to  the  fair  ones,  and  offering  a  word  or  two  of  apol- 
ogy, I  was  making  my  retreat,  when  I  found  myself  presently  in  the 
midst  of  a  whole  bevy  of  little  black-haired  children,  who,  as  soon  as 
ihej  saw  me,  held  out  their  hands  for  a  present,  by  way  of  amends  for  . 
my  temerity  in  intruding.  The  two  older  persons  seemed  to  countenance 
the  demand ;  on  perceiving  which,  I  immediately  yielded  —  caring,  how- 
ever, much  more  for  the  loss  of  the  romance  than  of  the  pence.  I 
thought  no  more  of  *  Lorenzo  and  Jessica ;'  and  with  a  traveller's  usual 
sagacity,  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  to  be  duly  recorded  in  my  note- 
book, that  ^  in  Italy,  one  cannot  see  the  sun  set  without  paying  for  it.' 

*  8bi  Uie  iEneld,  Book  V.,  Teraes  835—861. 
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THK        SCULPTOR 

I  WAS  standing  sad,  uncertain, 
Ghizinff  with  an  eager  eye 

At  the  cbrk  and  heavy  curtain 
Which  concealed  my  desttny. 


All  in  Tain  I  traced  its  outline  ; 

Strove  to  guess  what  form  miffht  be 
Close  within  its  folds  enshrouded  ~- 

What  the  Fates  reserved  for  me. 


M'.iny  a  figure  rose  before  me  : 
Some  in  smiles,  some  s(NTow-bent ; 

Some  with  Beauty's  arms  about  them. 
Some  in  laurel-garlands  went 


One  was  bound  with  earthly  fetters, 
Debased,  its  beauty  bought  and  sold; 

Tet  calm  and  holy  stood,  polluted 
Neither  by  the  chains  nor  gold. 


One  in  darkness  ever  wandered, 
Doubting  where  or  how  to  go. 

With  his  hand  his  dim  eyes  sliding. 
Like  Oaphbus  in  realms  below. 


Another  beamed  with  joy  celestial. 
With  triumph  free  from  earthly  stain, 

The  bow  but  just  unbent  still  hoidiDg, 
Which  the  serpent  Sin  had  slain. 


And  one  writhed  in  pain  and  terror. 
Whom  indolence  and  vice  had  bound 

Serpent-like,  in  coiled  embraces. 
In  cold  and  deadly  foldings  wound. 


Tired  at  last,  and  sick  of  ffuessing, 

*  Take,'  I  cried,  *  the  veu  away  i 
Wildly  tore  aside  the  curtain. 

And  revealed  the  mystery  lay : 

A  block  of  marble,  rude,  unshapen, 

And  a  chisel  by  its  side ; 
And  unto  my  amdous  doubtings 

A  low  and  earnest  voice  replied : 

*  There  the  marble  ;  there  the  chieel : 
T'fke  it  !  foork  it  to  thy  will ; 
7hou  alone  munt  ehape  thy  Future  : 
Heaven  §end  thee  etren^th  and  ikill  / '  o? 
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Echo  of  old,  mysterious  uymph  forlorn. 

Dwelling  in  twilight  cave  or  lonely  dell, 

Hoarding  a  ngh  in  many  a  hollow  ahell. 
Or  Ungerinff  fondly  round  the  hmiter's  hom ; 
EcbO)  sad  smger,  formless  now  no  more, 

Through  Jdno^b  hatred  and  her  powerful  spell. 
Her  long  forbidden  song  besins  to  pour 

With  gushing  melody  and  dying  swelL 
Blight  is  her  presence — soft  her  axure  eyes — 

Calm  her  pure  brow,  enwreathed  with  golden  Kair ; 
Lovely  her  smiles,  and  look  of  sweet  surprise. 

Such  as  a  Spirit  from  the  skies  might  wear. 
She  seems  an  Angel  that  hath  never  sinned  ; 
Ecfao^  of  old,  but  DOW — dear  Jsnht  Lihd  1  Kill 


ASEQUEL     TO     SAINT     LEGER 

•  .  .  Console  me! — do  I  need  to  be  consoled?  Is  there  thai  wHhin 
which  gives  token  of  loss,  evidencing  a  time  when  something  was  supplied 
which  now  is  wanting ;  something  which,  having  become  a  part  wiUi  me, 
seems  by  the  severance  to  wound  and  to  distress  ?  I  do  not  know.  What  did 
Macklome  mean  f  Was  he  in  jest,  or  absolutely  serious  f  Will  he  really 
present  to  me  an  obiect  of  interest  among  these  mountains  ?  How  strange 
this  quality  of  our  oeing,  which  demands  that  we  always  should  be  inter- 
eeted.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  heart- want ;  and  lower,  deeper,  surer, 
the  soul-want  disturbs  us  by  its  unceasing  claims,  and  though  we  pay  no 
heed  to  its  requirements  it  will  not  be  silenced,  it  will  not  be  put  off.  Earth 
and  air !  mighty  elements !  have  ye  no  power  here  9  Can  neither  the  old 
ribs  of  the  rocks,  nor  the  storm  which  lashes  around  them,  nor  exposure 
to  both,  nor  fatigue,  nor  dangers,  divert  me,  albeit  for  a  season  f  What 
can  be  the  nature  of  that  subtle  principle  which  ever  and  anon  steals  over 
us  and  asserts  dominion  ?  It  is  idle  for  Macklome  to  talk  to  me  of  an  evil 
spirit^  of  morbid  feelings,  of  an  unnatural  mental  exercise,  and  to  com- 
mend me  to  scenes  like  these.  Is  Nature  so  invaluable  a  specific  ?  Na- 
ture—  whether  in  her  loveliness  or  in  her  grandeur,  in  her  charms  or  in 
her  terrors,  her  smiles  or  her  frowns  —  what  control  has  she  over  the  pas- 
sions, the  will,  the  desires,  the  hopes  and  aims !  Poets  ted  romaiicen 
are  merely  such  when  they  descant  on  her  influence — subservient,  quite. 
Man  is  the  god  paramount  here  upon  earth — by  sufferance,  indeed, 
but  still  paramount ;  and  not  all  the  scenery  of  rocks  and  mountains,  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  glen,  valley,  and  upland,  combined,  can  sway  or  con- 
trol his  passions  or  his  purposes. 

This  was  my  soliloquy,  as  Macklome  left  me  to  go  back  to  the  little 
hut  and  prepare  for  our  departure.  The  naturalist  had  advanced  some 
distance  on  his  journey,  and  might  be  seen  winding  his  way  slowly  along 
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no  longer  any  support  in  the  simple  teachings  of  earlier  days^  Behei^  like 
Bon&e  offended  spirit,  seemed  to  desert  me. 

Fourth,  Pantheiifm :  when,  adopting  the  theoiy  of  the  schools,  I  claimed 
to  be  all  belief,  and  in  my  new  benevolence  to  embrace  the  universe,  to 
acknowledge  Uie  true  Essence  in  every  thing,  large  or  minute,  animate  or 
lifeless,  petty  or  important ;  thus  changing  sJl  things  into  the  Grodhead. 

Fifth,  Indifference :  when,  discovering  that  my  philosophy  was  a  mere 
re-hash  of  ther  atheism  of  the  Greeks,  without  any  of  its  consistency,  that 
it  fiuled  to  sustain  note,  and  that  I  could  not  respect  it,  I  sank  into  a  state 
in  which  I  was  half  reckless,  half  desirous  to  go  back  to  early  faith,  but 
in  which  I  felt  no  particular  earnestness  or  amdety  about  either  philosophy 
or  religion. 

Through  all  these  conditions  I  was  subjected  to  the  same  dread  visitor 
whose  calls  I  have  endeavored  to  describe.  I  know  not  if  they  were 
less  frequent  at  one  time  than  another,  except  in  the  last  stage ;  when,  as 
I  had  discarded  cTcry  thing,  it  also  seemed  less  obtrusive.  Certainly, 
after  leaving  Dresden,  my  mind  was  less  frequently  disturbed,  while,  as  I 
have  said,  scenes  full  of  newness,  and  in  happy  contrast  with  those  I  left 
behind,  had  a  grateful  effect  upon  my  spirit.  But  I  was  never  left  abso- 
lutely in  peace. 

I  have  somewhat  still  to  add  to  this  portraiture  of  my  inner  life ;  for  in 
the  midst  of  the  triak  and  perplexities  of  which  I  have  spoken,  another 
Ibeling  began  to  manifest  itself^  every  way  natural,  always  active,  restless, 
and  hard  to  be  resisted.  I  know  no  other  term  than  the  one  I  have  already 
employed,  to  designate  that  particular  sympathy  with  which  man,  after  a 
certain  period,  regards  the  sex,  and  which  is  so  universal  that  it  requires 
neither  illustration  nor  comment  This  feeling,  which  I  have  termed 
sentiment,  took,  I  suppose,  the  ordinary  course  with  me.  It  is  perhaps  a 
foible  with  nearly  all  of  us  to  imagine  diatwe  ourselves  are,  in  a  measure, 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that  our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  our 
emotions,  the  sources  of  our  joys  and  of  our  griera,  are  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  unlike  those  of  our  fellows,  quite  peculiar  to  ourselves.  No- 
thing can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  sucn  a  feeble  and  shallow  sup- 
position. It  is  because  we  are  alike,  because  our  hopes  and  fears,  our 
sufferings  and  pleasures,  our  misfortunes  and  successes,  are  produced 
by  the  same  causes,  and  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  one  man  can  benefit  his  fellows.  Otherwise  there  could  be  no 
excuse  for  the  egotism  of  placing  one's  private  emotions  on  record ;  but 
the  history  of  the  human  heart  now  was  the  history  of  the  human  heart 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  will  be  its  history  thousands  of  years  to  come  if 
the  world  lasts.  With  this  view  I  promise  to  paint  truthfully :  I  will 
not  spare  myself :  this  is  all  I  claim  to  do  or  to  attempt    To  return :  The 


resist  these  natural  impulses  of  the  heart;  I  was  vexed  because  they 
came  unbidden,  without  any  consciousness  of  will,  whether  I  would  or 
no,  as  if  man  in  his  passage  through  life  could  not  be  left  to  his  reason,  but 
ever  and  anon  along  the  road,  these  latent  passions  must  be  sprung  upon 
him,  impelling  him  m  strange  directions,  makmg  him  nothing  better  than  an 
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automaton.  I  grew  more  angry ;  I  resolved  that  I  would  never  yield,  and 
insensibly,  irrevocably — yielded.  Soon  I  was  on  good  terms  witn  this  new 
potentate,  and  every  thing  went  on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  soon  I  forgot 
the  resistance  and  the  struggle,  just  as  others  have  done,  and  as  others  will 
do.  Although  the  treatment  of  this  topic  is  generaUy  left  to  poets  and 
writers  of  romance,  I  propose  to  introduce  it,  and  to  carry  it  along  with 
my  narrative  in  a  natural,  truthful  way ;  for  as  the  character  does  receive 
important  modifications  by  the  action  of  this  influence,  I  cannot  consistently 
overlook  or  disregard  it  Once  more :  It  must  not  be  supposed,  all  tlus 
while,  that  I  had  no  thought  of  an  active  future,  that  I  was  a  mere  insipid, 
imaginative  idler,  moving  for  ever  in  regions  where  no  duty  called  me,  in  a 
world  of  speculations  and  of  dreams,  away  from  practical,  healthful  realir 
ties,  wholly  occupied  with  present  scenes,  or  with  theories  about  another 
life.  Certainly  not  I  knew  very  well  that  my  tour  would,  after  a 
time,  be  finished ;  I  knew  that  a  practical  result  lay  before  me  —  surely, 
inevitably,  beyond  all  possibility  of  avoidance ;  that  my  character  would 
be  determined  by  my  purposes,  and  that  my  purposes  must  have  reference 
to  duty,  and  obligation,  and  responsibility.  I  did  think  much  of  what 
I  was  to  do  when  I  returned  to  England,  and  how  I  was  to  spend  my  life. 
I  revolved  plan  after  plan,  which  I  hoped  to  mature  and  carry  out  But 
I  had  no  ruling  principle,  no  avowed  object,  no  settled  purpose,  no  dis- 
tinct determination;  else  my  character  would  have  imbibed  vigor  and  dig- 
nity. That  was  unfortunate :  to  me  it  proved  almost  &taL  The  apparently 
slight  difference  between  musing  upon  a. course  and  resolving  on  one, 
marks  the  distinction  between  die  driveller  and  the  hero.    Kemember 

this 

Macklome  has  come  from  the  hut,  and  we  are  ready  to  pursue  our  route 
The  day  is  glorious.  The  air  is  loaded  with  that  delicious  fragrance 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  ;  around  us  every  where  are  signs  of  fr^hness, 
and  a  hardy,  glowing  vitality.  The  Alpine  peaks,  the  forests,  the  rich 
and  picturesque  valleys,  the  cottages  scattered  here  and  there  over  meadow 
and  upland,  the  cheerful  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  freedom  which 
breathes  throughout  all — once  more  inspire  me :  forward  I 


CARMINA        FUKKUXA. 


ELIZABETH. 

0  MoHAKCH,  terrible  and  stern  and  grim. 
Within  whose  skeleton  frame  there  dwells  no 

heart, 
All  men*8  remorseleas  enemy  thou  art  I 
And  not  an  eye  is  there  but  groweth  dim, 
To  see  thy  shadowy  presence  I    Friends  de- 
part. 
Scarce  beckoning  adlen;  constrained  by  him 
Who  knows  no  mercy,  forth  on  their  way  to 
Btaort, 
RetomlessI     Ohl  the  poise  all  stlUed!  the 
limb, 
And  lip,  and  catan  bnt  varying  brow, 
flo  hite  instinct  with  life,  so  lifeless  now  I 
And  sool,  that  through  the  window  of  the  eye 
Looked  forth  so  glad,  for  ever  (breed  to  fly  I 
Ah,  who,  O  Dbath  I  so  piUleas  ss  thou, 
Who  pass  est  neither  youth  nor  beauty  by  I 


AKNIX. 

BcASCB  had  the  lyre  of  melancholy  string 
Ikme  sounding,  ere  another  loTod  one  fled 
Through  the  dim  aisles  of  that  cathednl 
dread. 

Where  Asbabi.,  angel  of  the  sable  wing, 
With  noiseless  summons  leadeth  in  the  dead  I 

Oh !  was  not  •»«  enou|^,  thus,  in  the  spring 

And  beauty  of  her  innocent  lifo,  to  bring 
Within  those  arches  T    Uad  our  hearts  aol 

bled 
Deeply  enough  f  And  were  the  lean  we  shed 

Too  few  f    Or,  Azbabl,  was  thy  ushering 
Not  duly  taxttd,  and  didst  thou  pine  fw  do^  T 
Ah !  siae  by  side,  the  sisters  lie  in  beauty  1 

And,  side  by  side,  two  angels  on  their  way 

Are  flown,  to  seek  the  land  of  endless  day  I 

Rurus  BxWBT  Baoo*. 

Ingluii€%  mraary,  1861. 
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EPISTLE     TO     A     D  I S T  I  N  & U  I  8 H E D      FRIEND. 


You  ask  me  if  I  nerer  feel 
A  iadoesB  o^er  my  apirit  steal. 

Embittering  and  impure  ? 
My  honored  friend,  an  answer  true 
ru  render ;  and  will  hint  to  you 

An  inkling  of  a  core. 


n. 


A  sadness  o'er  my  spirit  comes, 

At  times,  and  shrouds  it  with  the  gknyma 

Of  moonless,  starless  night ; 
I  take  a  dark  prophetic  ken. 
And  envy  gropers  among  men 

Who  never  miss  the  light. 


tii. 


An  old  man's  talk,  some  quaint  old  ihymc, 
Some  legend  of  the  olden  timO) 

Turns  up  this  saddening  page ; 
One  feels  what  he  cannot  portraji 
But  Just  contents  himself  to  say, 

*  Gone  is  the  golden  age  I  * 


IV. 

How  thoughtless  some  of  AnAM's  race ! 
Content  one  daily  round  to  trace, 

The  p/eeent  is  their  all ; 
They  move  on  one  dead-level  line  — 
Move,  live,  and  die,  and  *  make  no  sign ;' 

They  ^either  climb,  nor  falL 


And  yet,  compared  with  him,  they  're  blest, 
Whose  spirit  never  is  at  rest, 

Whose  game  is  high  and  low  ; 
Whose  heart 's  a  harp  of  many  stringpi 
From  which  life*s  every  action  brings 

The  notes  of  joy  or  woe. 


TI. 

We  read  that  DAVin  in  his  haste 
Called  all  men  liars :  haste,  at  leut, 

Hay  be  to  me  imputed: 
If  Just  to  live,  and  eat  and  drink, 
Is  to  be  Me«t,  we  'd  better  think 

The  brute 's  divinely  suited. 


VIX. 


Now,  friend,  if  honors  and  a  name, 
If  ioys  of  kome^  and  bays  of  ftime. 

Still  leave  von  a  ^  plucked  pigeon,' 
Permit  me,  drawing  to  a  dose, 
To  recommend  for  your  repose, 

A  trial  of  religion. 


Qilly  iMasaoikiuetU,) 


VIII. 

The  truly  pious  man  m  blest ; 
To  him  the  storms  that  us  molest 

Are  harmless  in  their  fury  ; 
Each  trial  he 's  prepared  to  face. 
Faith  sits  the  Judge  upon  his  case, 

Hopic's  Angels  are  his  Jury. 

'  Pk&rakt  B*ab.' 
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WAOSTAVF,    Bditok. 


CIRKELATE! 


Mb.  Waostaff  :  I  have  thought 
of  writing  short  biographical  notices 
qI  severad  of  our  departed  citizens 
of  Bunkum,  which  you  may  call 
the  'Men  of  Bunkum,'  and  I  will 
begin  with 

JOHN    SMITH. 

This  fellow-dtizen  has  been  cold 
about  one  year,  and  I  would  not 
now  have  thought  of  digging  him 
up,  but  he  has  been,  time  and  again, 
aUuded  to  as  '  our  esteemed  towns- 
man, now  defunct,' '  the  late  estima- 
ble and  worthy  John  Smith,'  which 
is  not  so ;  and  some  body  has  gone 
and  had  a  tomb-stone  put  over  him, 
praising  him  up.  I  can't  bear  to 
see  a  monument  tell  a  lie.  It's  too 
solemn  a  place.  I  'd  rather  see  the 
cattle  running  about  and  feeding  on 
grave-yard  clover.  It 's  bad  enough 
to  tpeak  a  lie ;  for  a  deaf  man  can 't 
hear  it,  and  if  you  give  a  cannon 
teeth  and  a  tongue  'twould  n't  be 
heard  against  the  wind.  If  you  write 
it  down  and  print  it,  you  know  you 
can  tear  it  up ;  but  if  you  go  and 
chisel  it  in,  and  have  some  Old  Mor- 
tality come  along  every  now  and 
then  and  scoop  it  out,  that 's  too  bad. 
I  can 't  stand  it  If  John  Smith 
was  alive  I  wouldn't  say  one  word. 


upon  m  V  honor  not  a  word ;  because  if 
they  caUed  him  an  '  estimable  man,' 
his  conduck  would  say  rieht  out, 
*  That 's  a  lie  I '  But  there  s  some- 
thing very  knowing  about  silence. 
A  man  may  say  nothing  and  peo- 
ple think  him  wise :  that 's  too  bad. 
Beside,  if  I  don't  tell  them  what 
John  Smith  really  was,  he  can 't  now 
do  it  himself.  That 's  past  praying 
for ;  and  his  conduck  can 't  do  it  any 
more,  for  he  has  n't  got  any  conduck. 
He 's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  and  was 
a  year  ago ;  but  if  he  could  only  see 
his  tom&stone,  it  would  be  enough 
to  make  him  rise  up.  No  matter 
how  uncomfortable  he  is,  where  he 
is,  I  guess  he  'd  have  to  laugh.  This 
is  the  way  it  winds  up : 

'  SccB  BB I  am,  TOtt  HI  shortly  be ; 
Prepare,  dear  mend,  to  follow  me.' 

Follow  him!  If  I  had  a  son,  I 'U  bet 
a  shingle  I  would  have  thrashed  him, 
if  he  ever  followed  him  when  he  was 
alive,  and  as  to  foUowmg  him  after 
that,  there 's  no  son  of  mine,  if  I  ever 
had  a  son,  but  what  would  have 
been  of  too  good  a  disposition  to 
foUow  him.  As  I  was  saying  just 
now,  a  dead  man  says  more  for  lum- 
self,  and  all  in  his  awn  favor,  than 
if  he  was  alive.  That's  too  bad  I  I 
was  bred  up  to  tell  the  truth.    You 
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will  note  down  what  you  saj,  that 
we  may  answer  the  interrogatories 
of  the  Staff  readers :  *  What  did 
Tapper  say?' 

CoPT-RiGHT. — What  are  our  le- 
gislatures at  Washinton  a-doink  for 
the  cause  of  oopy-right  or  any  thing 
else?  We  can't  find  out  by  reading 
the  papers,  which  we  do,  and  every 
body  ought  to  read  the  papers  and 
pay  for  wem,  which  they  do  n't  To 
give  this  matter  the  go-by,  session 
after  session,  (with  Mr.  Whitney's 
rail-road,  through  the  United'n  Stets- 
sen,  and  so  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Sioux  Ingens  to  the 
Pacific,  and  so  on  by  boats  to  Chiny, 
to  bring  back  teas  and  fire-crackers, 
while  we  on  our  side  of  the  house 
send  'em  Ginsheng,)  while  they  sit 
and  sit,  and  will  for  ever  sit,  like 
so  many  Taylors  which  they  are^ 
(but  the  best  Taylor  among  them  is 
not,)  promoting  want  of  honesty  by 
legislative  want  of  enactment,  say 
we,  is  rank  stealing,  and  worse  than 
Pennsylvania  bonds,  and  we  are 
ashamed  of  the  common  ked'ntry 
in  which  we  breathe.  K  they  do 
not  instantissimo  do  somethink,  so 
that  G.  P.  R.  James,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  (pro- 
nom.  Tuppy)  may  get  paid  up,  also 
Mr.  Whitney  get  his  rail-road  through 
and  done  with  it ;  then  as  we  said 
a  spell  ago,  it  is  catamount  to  steal- 
ing, and  the  whole  set  of  them  de- 
serve to  be  serve  with  subpceny^  and 
kept  there  till  posterity  let  'em  out. 
At  any  rate,  do  they  deserve  to  be 
prayed  for  in  churches  ?  We  think 
not. 

Original  Conundrum. — Why  is 
a  thief  who  purloins  a  feather  pillow 
like  a  tear  ? 

Am.  Because  he  steals  soft  down 
firom  the  head,  and — evaporates. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  CHINA. 


OHAPTSR    rtBBt. 


The  lecords  of  the  Chin-Dynasty 
go  back  about  fifteen  thousand  years 
before  Deucalion's  Deluge.  Na-pe- 
sin  (the  Flower  of  the  Universe)  con- 
ducted it  to  the  highest  glory.  He 
was  a  floweiy  man.  None  saw  him. 
He  evaporated.  Following  ages  will 
respect  him.  It  is  expected  that 
you  will  study  his  vermilion  edicts. 
Mark  this.  The  great  deluge  oc- 
curred during  the  reign  of  Tsa-tse- 
nu,  overpowering  in  the  lower  prov- 
inces, and  almost  coming  up  to  the 
great  throne.  In  twenty  days  it 
overstepped  the  hill  Chin-chu,  and 
it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Empe- 
ror issued  the  following  most  wise 
edict  Let  his  memory  ever  be  hal- 
lowed 1 

'  We  have  written  this.  On  pain 
of  death  let  it  not  be  disregarded.  A 
most  violent  hurricane  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  rain  for  many  days,  ex- 
hausting our  imperial  patience. 
Living  things  have  long  since  been 
driven  for  refuge  to  the  hills.  Rice, 
rats,  snakes,  nests,  and  other  eata- 
bles, are  destroyed.  Much  we  fear 
that  valuable  Uves  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 8hould  the  flood  continue 
many  days,  the  royal  palace  will 
be  approached.  We  shall  have  to 
mourn  over  much  desolation.  Our 
heart  is  sorry.  This  we  have  agreed 
upon :  Should  there  be  any  wise  in 
discerning  such  things,  who  may 
know  how  to  stay  the  flood,  our  com- 
mand is,  let  him  be  most  abundsmtly 
rewarded.  Let  him  have  a  feathery 
triumph,  and  his  name  be  inscribe 
in  the  golden  Rolls.  If  there  be 
such,  he  is  positively  commanded  to 
mark  this,  or  displeasure  will  be  the 
result  Let  him  come  forth,  and 
show  his  wisdom.  Money  in  the 
greatest  abundance  would  decidedly 
crown  his  eflforts.    We  would  smile 
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on  lum.  He  should  touch  our  hand. 
If  there  should  be  any  pious  sage  in 
our  dominions,  whose  prayers  might 
be  efficacious  with  the  rain-god,  he 
is  requested  to  pray,  and  should  the 
waters  give  token  of  subsiding  in  an- 
swer to  his  prayers,  let  his  piety  be 
unquestioned.  Also  there  might  be 
some  individual  skilled  in  incanta- 
tions, whose  modesty  prevents  him 
from  coming  forward.  Let  him  not 
be  restricted  by  such  modesty ;  but, 
coming  forth  out  of  his  modest  retire- 
ment, let  him  do  what  in  his  power 
lies  to  stop  the  waters ;  and  in  case 
his  incantations  produce  effect,  and 
the  waters  retire,  let  his  riches  be 
abundantly  increased  out  of  the  royal 
treasury.  Let  his  neck  be  hung 
around  with  tokens.  We  would 
wish  to  gaze  at  him.  Forasmuch  as 
some  are  dreamers,  and  such  indi- 
viduals doing  nothing  but  dream, 
have  reached  perfection,  if  such  can 
divine  the  cause  of  the  flood,  let  them 
not  be  afraid  that  they  shall  be  con- 
temned for  boldness,  but  come  boldly 
up  even  to  the  sub-prefects  of  the 
royal  gates,  and  divulge  such  dreams. 
Let  them  be  assured  that  the  pur- 
port of  them  shall  be  safely  carried 
through  the  line  of  royal  guards,  and 
in  less  than  three  days  they  will  reach 
our  ear,  and  we  will  listen.  Should 
such  dreams  contain  useful  knowl- 
edge, it  shall  be  used,  and  the  dream- 
ers of  such  dreams  shall  receive  un- 
paralleled approbation.  We  request 
you  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  this. 
in  the  mean  time,  the  priests  of  the 
Fou  Temples  are  enjoined  to  cut 
themselves  and  howl  without  inter- 
mission* Might  not  such  bowlings 
be  effective  to  stop  the  flood  ?  We 
think  it  might  be  so.  Is  there  not 
some  outer  barbsuian  concealed  in 
the  realm,  at  which  the  gods  are 
angry  f  We  request  you  to  exam- 
ine seriously  into  this.  It  is  our 
pleasure  that  the  said  individual, 

YOL.  zzxvn. 


should  he  be  found,  be  not  permitted 
to  retain  possession  of  his  head.  The 
flood  must  be  stopped,  and  that  soon. 
A  vermilion  edict.  Pay  it  the  greatr 
est  respect' 


(to  ■■  OOMTIWOBS.) 


ROBIN.  MY  BOBBIN.  ICT  BOT. 

RoBiH,  my  BoBBiic,  raj  boy, 

AlnH  yoo  a  little  too  ihyf 
Don't  be  aftvid  to  look  up, 

And  loTlngly  gua  in  ber  eye. 

Hold  ber  llly-wbite  band  in  your  own, 
Wblle  your  BUence  expreiaea  tbe  reat; 

Say  tbat  words  are  too  weak  to  declare 
Tlie  paeaion  wl(lcb  buma  in  your  braaat. 

Will  Tou  never  be  young  till  you're  oldf 
Will  you  noTor  apeak  out  Ull  tou  're  duab  T 

Will  TOU  noTor  grow  warm  till  you're  cold? 
Will  you  always  be  sucking  your  ttiumbf 

You  are  baahM  and  sby  and  reserred. 
And  tberefore  the  mmen  is  ooy ; 

Cknne  out  like  a  man  and  be  bless'd, 
Robin,  my  Bobbir,  my  boy  1 


Why  is  a  wise  man  like  a  pin  f 

Because  he  has  got  a  head,  and 
comes  to  a  point 

Wht  is  a  fool  like  a  needle  f 

He  has  an  eye,  but  he  has  got  no 
head ;  and  you  can 't  see  his  point 


NttD  9ttbl(cat(ons. 

Mrs.  Crimpbt's  Wat  to  bbiho  ur  ▲  Child; 
OB,  Mother's  own  Guide.  Large  size :  pp. 
thrte  or  four  hundred.   FiAeenth  Edition. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this 
work  shows  its  value.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  to  present  a  table  of 
contents  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
will  show  the  character  of  the  work ; 
and  all  parents  who  have  sweet  and 
interesting  ofi&pring  to  bring  up  from 
an  early  age  will  probably,  after 
reading,  feel  a  desire  to  brin^  them 
up  according  to  directions  laid  down 
in  this  volume : 

'  Chapter  I.  Mrs.  Crimprt's  rules  with  ref^ 
enoe  to  pw,  bow  boiled,  how  much  glTon.  On 
pladng  a  chUd  in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  Reaaona 
for  its  being  injurloua.  On  stopping  hia  eriea 
with  paregoric  The  wickedness  of  this  prsctice 
shown.  The  horrid  eflbcts  of  it  illustrated  by 
actual  cases.  What  to  do  in  case  of  croup  where 
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no  phyiidan  can  be  had,  iUnBtnfted  by  Che  mm 
of  Mrs.  Crixpet's  own  little  boy.  Warmth,  cold 
air,  ventilation.  Inceeeant  crying  in  the  case  of 
Mn.  Cbimpbt'b  little  boy,  dlacoTered  to  arise 
lh>ni  a  concealed  pin.  MeaBle9,manip4,  whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet  Ibrer,  summercomplaint : 
how  guarded  against,  what  treatment  iq)arloua. 
HomoeopaUiic  and  allopathic  treatment  com- 
pared. Catting  teeth.  Mrs.  C.*s  ol^ections  to 
lancing.  Case  of  her  own  little  boy.  Yaccinar 
tlon  to  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  conyenient 
opportunity.  Cautions  to  be  obsenred  with 
reference  to  this.  Some  remarks  on  nurses  and 
the  danger  of  holding  a  child  in  a  wrong  posi- 
tion. Mrs.  Ceimpbt^s  own  little  boy.  How  a 
child  may  become  bow-legged.  The  deformity 
of  it.  Some  remarks  on  holding  the  noee  of  a 
child  in  administering  medicine.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  illustrated.  Mwal  suasion.  No 
Kriod  too  eariT  for  this.  Mrs.  C.*s  own  little 
y.  Moral  and  religious  treatment.  Primers, 
sfcoriea,  moral  pocket-hankerchere,  pravers,  etc. 
How  Mrs.  G.  apportioned'^the  day.  Hours  of 
rising :  breakfast :  at  what  hour :  mominff :  din- 
ner: what  kind  of  food:  tea:  hours  of  retir- 
insf.  Respect  for  the  Sabbath  early  instilled. 
SwbatlihBchooI  teachers.  DaT-achools :  objec- 
tions to  them.   Mrs.  Ceim pbt's  own  little  boy.* 


We  beg  leave  to  suggest  one  Ut- 
ile thing  to  Mrs.  Crimpet,  to  put  in 
the  seventeenth  edition  (it  is  now 
running  neck  and  neck  with  Miss 
Leslie^s  Culinary  work)  this  one 
thought,  which  we  have  read  some- 
where lately,  and  it  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold :  If  you  want  a  child 
to  love  you,  do  n^t  do  too  much  for 
him.  Make  him  do  something  for 
you.  There  is  probably  no  danger 
m  the  case  of  Mrs.  Onmpet*8  own 
little  boy ;  but  we  have  seen  the  un- 
grateful brat  who  has  been  washed, 
fed,  combed,  clothed,  schooled,  fur- 
nished with  moral  training,  pocket- 
money  given  to  him,  talk  to  his  ma- 
ternal parent  as  if  she  were  a  dog. 
When  we  see  a  child  who  has  got  in 
him  the  seeds  of  this  devlish  ingrat- 
itude, we  would  like  to  take  uid  pitch 
him  out  of  a  five-«tory  window — 
provided  it  would  n't  hurt  him,  and 
would  make  him  a  better  boy. 

Plba  fob  an  Omnibus  Hobse. — 
The  Fathers  of  the  city  desire  to  do 
«omething  for  the  relief  of  Broadway. 
Whether  Broadway  is  relieved  or 
not,  Broadway  won't  know  it,  but 
horses  will.  What  a  shame  it  is  to 
harness  two  poor  little  animab  to 


one  of  those  Juggernaut  temples 
upon  wheels.  It  is  enough  to  move 
a  heart  of  stone  to  see  them  strain- 
ing every  muscle  to  the  very  snap- 
ping pomt  before  they  can  make 
those  vehicles  to  budge  ;  &lling 
dead  in  August,  slipping  on  the  Rusa 
pavements,  and  with  their  legs  doub- 
led under  them  so  that  they  can't 
get  up.  Cruel  people  keep  pulling 
the  string  every  two  seconds.  The 
omnibus  stopped,  and  there  was  an 
old  fellow  in  it,  and  we  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  he  was  a  going  to 
get  out  about  a  hundred  feet  further 
on,  but  he  sot  still  and  pulled  the 
string.  Said  we  to  the  dnver,  *  We 
should  think  that  it  would  kill  your 
horses  to  pull  these  great  loads,  and 
drive  'em  all  day.'  *  Not  at  all,'  said 
he;  *we  take  'em  out  arter  they've 
gone  up  and  down  a  few  times. 
'T  ain't  the  travel.  It 's  the  startijC- 
up  that  hurts  them — ^the  startirC-up? 
So  we  should  think.  Our  new-broom 
of  a  Mare  sweeps  clean.  Won't  he 
look  this  matter  in  the  face  ? 


This  is  all  we  have  to  say  during 
the  present  issoo.  Will  our  subscri- 
bers who  are  deficient  pay  up?  They 
can — they  must! 


All  our  advertisement  iasoo 
was  accidentally  threw  into  a  con- 
fused pi — wus  than  any  giblet-pie. 
Advertisers  please  to  forb^.  Here 
is  a  speciment  of  the  types  as  they 
appeared  after  the  shocking  casualty. 
You  can't  make  nothink  out  of  'em : 

r7*omiededhmcmon  paTMCk  dlsoomenieiiti- 
pXtRiciOnS  J  tOmMIS  .Och  pad  deys  kowldso 
e  dewdle  soam  m  eendoe  m^  eiponoioiiitt 
lfl61  smedmnJi  rats  wobln  \m^  manmocmto 
ea  B  mi  Pl-ns  f  ortz  ey  co  J^^nnun  taituJB 
omni  ftascontrfAin  mronsiQSuJiBooiHin  snalx 
rotiN  Wotfl^^GhlZ  maid  abull  cede  To  es  ned 
wOxOnCHDf  CLoxS  bewto  Bhtocati|i|geB  amri 
Jehoahipeter^^^^  om  nm  isa  mthemc  sftof 
proak  Mlna^^Mlconsni  m  ^aU  BOm  tew 
Kopp  mit  de  ^^1  pawse  e  onstr  LlJo  s^Pr 
besomstok  O  ^M  plx  nIcK  opeqs  ral6  eto 
g  grsq  xh  oc  ^H  woas  hU  TsrsAV  dniaoh 
infcin  ohpw  Vpikowelde  heds  won  gffm 
wco  g  molepoo  ooou^MUk  troolwip  I  oX  aorai 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


PoBMs:  BT  EusA  Gabbiblla  Lbwib.   In  one  Toliiiiiev  ooUto.    Bitxddjn,  New-Toric:  Printed 
by  Bbaiiiion  aho  Compart. 

This  litde  Yolume  opens  with  '  l%e  Outlaw,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,*  orer  which  we 
btre  glanced  bat  hastily,  for  no  purpoee  of  criticising  its  dramatic  '  unities '  or  the- 
atrical '  effects,'  but  to  remark  the  poetry  of  its  passages,  of  which  we  perceiye  there 
is  no  lack.  It  is  of  the  smaller  pieces,  howeyer,  which  fc^ow '  The  Outlaw,'  of  which 
we  would  say  a  few  words.  Thej  are  fcnr  the  most  part  fine  specimens  of  our  fair 
author's  poetical  powers,  as  we  propose  to  illustrate  bj  one  or  two  short  extracts. 
*Th€  Bloody  Hun,  illustrating  an  incident  of  a  party  of  western  soldiers  being  at- 
tacked by  Indians  at  a  stream  thus  named,  will  arrest  the  attention  and  command 
the  admvatioD  of  the  reader: 

When,  with  whoop  and  yeD,  the  Indians 
From  their  embiuh  madly  borat. 

*'  Now  dreiea  high  the  hsiehet, 

Now  gleams  the  aharpenM  knife ; 
Like  deer  ai  gaae,  each  Tictim 

Girea  ap  hla  panting  lllb. 
They  aink,  they  bleed,  they  atmggle. 

The  atream  la  tinged  with  gore, 
And  thoae  who  atooped  to  drink  it 

Hie  watera  hare  paaaed  o*er. 

*  One  moment,  and  they  raUy, 

On  the  treach*roua  foeman  turn, 
And  to  reTenge  their  oomradea, 

With  atem  reaolre  they  born; 
For  daya  the  foe  are  hunted 

Through  the  foreat  and  the  dell. 
And  ftir  their  murder'd  brethren 

FaD  Hre-acore  Indiana  felL 

*The  peeaant,  when  he  waadera 

Paat  that  acene  of  blood  and  atrife, 
Half  tremblea  in  the  moonlight, 

Leat  ho  aee  the  gleaming  kuife: 
Though  the  Indiana  long  have  periahM 

On  the  mountain*8  wooded  breaat. 
Yet  he  deema  their  apirita  linger 

Where  their  mouIdTing  bonea  hsTe  reat ; 
And  he  tremblea,  oa  the  abadowa 

From  the  faat-reeeding  aun 
Are  gathering —and,  in  terror, 

He  leavea  the  Bloody  Run.* 


*Iir  the  boaom  of  the  novntain. 

Where  the  UngMng  moon-beama  hqr, 
Oafan  in  their  pladd  beauty. 

Like  on  iaflmt  tired  of  play, 
Juat  where  the  laat  ahade  parted 

When  the  aon  had  aonk  to  sleep, 
A  torrant  wiklly  darted 

From  a  high  and  rocky  ateep. 

t  Afonnd,  in  ambuah  crouching. 

Were  hid  an  Indian  foe, 
With  their  deadly  hatchets  gleaming 

Neath  the  tano  and  bmahwood  low ; 
Like  the  hirking  panther  stealing 

O'er  the  foreat  to  ita  prey, 
WeU  hidden  by  the  cedar. 

The  treach*roua  Indiana  lay. 

*  What  aomd  hath  broke  the  ailenoe 

Of  thia  wikl  and  aaToge  hdr? 
The  merry  notea  of  drum  and  fllb. 

With  bannera  floating  fhir, 
And  martial  atepa  all  treading 

The  ateep  ana  rugged  way ; 
Their  bayoneta  glitter  brightly 

In  tlie  moon-beam*a  glancing  ray. 

'O'er  the  mountoin'a  lofly  boaom. 
With  wearied  atepa  and  alow. 
They  come — now  thread  the  TaDo>', 

Now  reach  the  water*8  flow. 
They  dip  their  way-worn  bonneta 
In  the  wave,  to  cool  their  thirat, 


Something  quite  different  from  the  mawkish  and  sentimental  'love-Terses'  we  usu< 
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allj  encount^,  are  these  lines,  which,  while  the j  oootain  abundant  feeling,  do  not 
lack  common  sense,  ian  ingredient  not  always  found  in  amatory  poetry : 


'  Til,  loye  me  tat  myself  alone, 

And  love  me  very  truly! 
Te  all  are  apt  to  promise  tbis, 
When  ye  nave  loved  but  newly. 

'  Remember  that  this  cheek  will  fbde, 
Mine  eyes  lose  ail  their  brightness ; 

And  the  fairy  foot  vou  flatter  now, 
In  age  forget  its  lightness. 

*I  plight  thee  here  an  honest  heart, 

A  heart  that  feels  sincerely : 
I  never  thought  I  could  have  lov'd 
As  I  do  love  thee — dearly! 


*Then  trust  me,  as  I've  trusted  thee. 

And  with  a  love  as  real ; 
Nor  fancy  me  a  goddess  bom  — 
Beware  of  the  ideal ! 

<Too  soon,  too  soon,  alas!  thou'dst  find 
My  birth-place  not  celestial. 
And  from  an  angel,  I  should  sink 
Into  a  sad  terrestrial. 

^Then  let  confiding  faith  be  shown, 
And  manly,  honest  feeling : 

*  A  leal  light  heart '  can  never  throb 
With  aught  that  needs  concealing.* 


We  have  quoted  but  sparely  from  Mrs.  Lewis's  handsome  little  volume ;  yet  we 
have  presented  enough  to  indicate  a  'touch  of  her  quality/  and  to' create  a  desire  to 
hear  more  from  one  whose  poetical  promise  is  so  eminently  note-worthy. 


TwicB-ToLD  Talks.    By  Nathanibl  Hawthosnb,  Author  of  'The  Scarlet-Letter,*  eta,  etc. 
Boston:  Ticknor,Rebd  and  Fiblds. 

Wb  welcome  the  beautiful  edition  of  these  admirable  stories,  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
vance-sheets of  which  now  lies  before  us.  The  readers  of  the  Ekiceerbockke  will 
find  themselves  fieuniliar  with  such  of  them  as  originally  appeared  in  these  pages 
and  as  to  the  remainder,  Time  has  stamped  them  with  well-deserved  if  not  widely 
extended  popularity.  The  author  of  *  The  Scarlet-Letter*  a  work  not  less  gnicefiil 
and  felicitous  in  style,  than  intensely  interesting  in  its  inddents,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  grouped  by  the  writer,  has  risen  at  once  to  the  highest  rank  in  our  best 
literature ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  has  of  itself  created  a  general  demand 
for  other  productions  of  an  author  who  has  shown  so  much  creative  power,  and  who 
has  such  force  and  felicity  of  style  at  his  command.  In  the  present  volume,  that 
admirable  sketch,  *A  Bill  from  ths  Tawn^Pump*  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
entire  collection.  Mr.  Hawthorns,  in  his  prefiace,  which  is  pleasantly  written, 
turns  critic  upon  his  own  writings.  Alluding  to  the  fiict  that  the  'Twioe-Told 
Tales*  were  slow  in  gaining  appreciation  at  tibe  hands  of  the  public,  he  says : 

*  As  he  glances  over  these  long-forgotten  pages,  and  considers  his  way  of  life,  while  comporing 
them,  the  Author  can  very  clearly  discern  why  all  this  was  so.  After  so  many  sober  years,  he 
would  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  if  he  could  not  criticise  his  own  work  as  fairly  as  another 
man's;  and,  though  it  Is  little  his  business,  aiKi  pertiaps  still  less  his  interest,  he  can  hardly  re- 
sist a  temptation  to  achieve  something  of  the  sort.  If  writers  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  would 
perform  the  task  with  perfect  sincerity  and  unreserve,  their  opinions  of  their  own  productions 
would  often  be  more  valuable  and  instructive  than  the  works  themselves.  At  all  events,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  the  Author's  remarldng,  Uiat  he  rather  wonders  how  the  *Twice-Told  Tales' 
should  have  gained  what  vogue  they  did,  than  that  it  was  so  little  and  so  gradual.  They  have 
the  pale  tint  of  flowers  that  blossomed  in  too  retired  a  shade  —the  coolness  of  a  meditative  habit, 
which  difltiSbs  itself  through  the  f<Mling  and  observation  of  every  sketch.  Instead  of  paasion, 
there  is  sentiment ;  and,  even  in  what  purport  to  be  pictures  of  actual  life,  we  have  all^ory,  not 
■Iwavs  so  warmlv  dressed  in  its  habllimente  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  to  be  taken  into  the  reader's 
BBind  without  a  uiiver.  Whether  from  lack  of  power,  or  an  unconquerable  reserve,  the  Author's 
touches  have  often  an  eflbct  of  tameness ;  the  merriest  man  can  hardly  contrive  to  laugh  at  his 
broadest  humor ;  the  tenderest  woman,  one  would  suppose,  will  hardly  shed  warm  tean  at  his 
deepest  pathos.  The  book,  if  you  would  see  any  thiag  in  it,  requires  to  be  read  in  the  desr, 
brown,  twillffht  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  written ;  if  opened  in  the  sunshine,  it  is  apt  to  look 
exceedingly  like  a  volume  of  blank  pages. 

*  With  the  foroffoing  characteristics,  proper  to  the  producUons  of  aperaonin  retirement,  (whieh 
happened  to  be  the  Author's  category  at  the  time,)  the  book  is  devoid  of  others  that  we  should 
qmte  as  naturally  look  for.  The  sketches  sre  not,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  profound ;  but 
it  is  rather  more  remarkable  that  they  so  seldom,  if  ever,  show  any  design  on  the  writer's  part  to 
make  them  so.  They  have  none  of  ttie  abstruseness  of  idea,  or  obscurity  of  expression,  which 
mark  the  written  communications  of  a  solitary  mind  with  itself.  They  never  need  tranalBtion. 
It  is,  in  feet,  the  style  of  a  man  of  society.    £very  senteooe,  so  ftr  as  it  embodies  thougliC  or 
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MiMibilit^,  may  be  understood  aad  feU  by  sdj  body,  who  will  give  hlmtelf  the  trouble  to  reed  It, 
and  will  take  up  the  book  In  •  proper  mood. 

*ThlB  rtatement  of  appenmtiy  oppoelte  peculiarities  leads  us  to  a  peroeptlon  of  what  the 
sketches  truly  are.  They  are  not  the  talk  of  a  secluded  man  with  his  own  mind  and  heart,  (had 
It  been  so,  they  oonkt  hardly  hare  fidled  to  be  more  deeply  and  permanently  vsluable,)  but  his 
attempts,  and  very  Imperfectly  successAil  ones,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
i%nthor  would  regret  to  be  understood  as  speaking  sourly  or  querulously  of  the  slight  mark 
made  by  his  earlier  literary  efforts  on  the  public  at  large.  It  Is  so  Ihr  the  contrary,  that  he  has 
been  moved  to  write  this  preface,  chiefly  ss  affording  hun  an  opportunity  to  express  how  much 
eqjoyment  he  has  owed  to  these  Tolumee,  both  before  and  since  their  publication.  They  are 
the  memcnrials  of  Tery  trsnquU  and  not  unhappy  yearm.  They  fkiled,  it  is  true— nor  could  it 
hsTC  been  otherwise — in  winning  an  eztensiTC  popularity.  Occasionally,  however,  when  he 
deemed  them  entirely  forgotten,  a  paragraph  or  an  article,  from  a  native  or  foreign  critic,  would 
natuy  his  instincts  of  authorship  with  unexpected  praise ;  too  generous  praise,  indeed,  and  too 
utile  alloyed  with  censure,  which,  therefore,  he  learned  the  better  to  inflict  upon  himself.  And, 
by-the-by,  it  is  a  verv  suspicious  ^pptom  of  a  deflciency  of  the  popular  element  in  a  book,  when 
It  calls  forth  no  hamh  criticism.  This  has  been  partioulary  the  fortune  of  the '  Twice-Told  Tales.* 
They  made  no  enemies,  and  were  so  little  known  and  talked  about,  that  those  who  read,  and 
chanced  to  like  Ihem,  were  apt  to  conceive  that  woti  of  kindness  for  the  book  which  a  pwson 
naturally  feels  for  a  discovery  of  bis  own. 

*Tbis  kindly  feeling  (in  some  cases,  at  least)  extended  to  the  Author,  who,  on  the  Internal 
evidence  of  bis  sketches,  came  to  be  regarded  ss  a  mild,  shy,  gentle,  melancholic,  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and  not  very  forolble  man,  hiding  his  blushes  under  an  sssumed  name,  the  quaintness 
of  which  was  supposed,  somehow  or  other,  to  symbolize  his  personal  and  litersry  traits.  He  is 
by  no  means  certafn,  that  some  of  his  subsequent  productions  nave  not  been  influenced  and  modi- 
fled  by  a  natural  desire  to  All  up  so  amiable  an  outline,  and  to  act  in  consonance  with  the  chara^ 
tar  aaaigned  to  him ;  nor.  even  now,  could  he  forfeit  it  without  a  few  tears  of  tender  sensibiU^. 
Tb  conclude,  however :  these  volumes  have  opened  the  way  to  most  agreeable  associations,  and 
to  the  formation  of  imperUhable  Ariendships:  and  there  sre  many  golden  threads,  interwoven 
with  bis  present  happiness,  which  he  can  roUow  up  more  or  less  directly,  untU  Ym  finds  their 
commencement  here ;  so  that  his  pleasant  pathway  among  realities  seems  to  proceed  out  of  the 
Dream-Lnnd  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  bordered  with  Just  enough  of  its  shadowy  foliage  to  shelter 
him  from  lh«  heat  of  the  dav.  lie  is  therefore  satisfled  with  what  the  *Twloe-Told  Tales  *  have 
done  for  him,  and  feels  it  to  be  Ihr  better  than  ikme.' 

AH  this  is  evidently  said  with  equal  modesty  and  sincerity;  and  we  much 
doubt,  to  use  a  not  very  elegant  but  yet  sufficiently  expressive  phn|se,  whether  it 
will '  set  him  back  any '  in  the  estimation  of  his  readers.  The  volume,  we  should 
add,  is  characterized  by  the  uaiform  neatness  of  the  publications  of  Messrs.  TiCKiroB, 
RxxD  AND  Fields. 


Illustxatsd  Histost  or  tbb  War  bitwibii  thk  Uihtbd  States  ahd  Mbxioo.    By  Gbosok 
WiLKiHS  KsnnALL.    New-Yoric :  D.  AprtsTON  amd  Compart. 

Wx  stood  for  an  homr  the  other  morning,  at  the  counter  of  the  new  and  splendid 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  ApPLsroKy  carefully  examining  the  superb  imperial 
quarto  volume  whose  tide  is  given  above.  Nothing  nearly  so  complete  and  so  costly, 
in  its  kind,  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  The  volume  embraces  elaborate 
pictures  of  all  the  principal  battles  between  the  American  and  Mexican  aimies. 
The  drawings  are  from  the  pencil  of  Carl  Nxbel,  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  in  his  line,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  nearly  aU  the  battles,  sketches  of 
which  were  made  on  the  spot  Officers  of  the  American  army,  participators  in  the 
bloody  conflicts  described,  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  tJie  correctness  of  the 
podtioD  of  the  troops  when  in  '  battle-array/  and  during  the  engagements,  while  it 
is  conceded  that  the  natural  scenery  is  represented  with  the  faithfiilness  of  a  da- 
guerreofype  reflection.  The  plates  are  twelve  in  number,  in  size  eighteen  inches  by 
twelve,  drawn  on  stone,  and  most  artistically  and  beautifully  colored:  Indeed  we 
learn  that  the  best  artists  that  could  be  found  in  Europe  were  employed  upoo 
the  work  in  every  department  We  could  have  wished  a  work  like  this  to  have  been 
entirely  accomplished  by  our  own  countrymen ;  but  the  artist,  himself  a  French- 
man, doubtless  had  a  potential  voice  in  transferring  the  execution  to  Paris,  where 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  with  which  battles  are  depicted  might  ensure  more  cer- 
tain success  in  a  peculiar  and  difficult  branch  of  art    Each  battle  is  clearly  and 
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foreiblj  described  by  Mr.  Exndall  in  the  large  letter-preis  pa^es  wfateh  t^  printe 
illustrate.  He  was  favored  with  unusual  advantages  for  the  task  which  he  imanmAi^, 
He  was  himself  present  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of,  and  ww 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with,  all  or  nearly  all  the  officers.  He  has  writtea 
his  descriptions  with  fiiithfulness,  and  evidently  con  amort.  After  passing  neariy 
three  years  in  Europe,  he  publishes  his  work,  from  hia  own  pecuraary  reaoureesi^ 
which  is  not  less  creditable  to  his  enterprise  than  to  his  patriotism.  It  seems  to  ua 
that  it  would  be  but  a  fitting  tribute,  if  our  Qovemment  were  to  purchase  and 
{N'esent  a  copy  of  this  superb  work  to  every  brave  officer  who  distinguished  him- 
self and  reflected  honor  upon  the  American  army  in  our  war  with  Mezica  Mr. 
Kendall  says  modestly  in  his  pre&oe : 

*Tbb  author  woaU,  si  the  outset,  attempt  to  diflarm  the  criUclam  of  militaiy  men,  by  ftvaklj 
arowing  that  he  knowB  little  of  the  military  art,  as  a  acienoe.  Re  has  never  made  it  a  atudy ;  b 
unacquainted  with  its  technicalities ;  and  has  rather  written  hia  aketohea  to  be  understood  by 
the  maaa  of  hia  countrymen.  It  will  be  a  source  of  high  gFatlfloation  to  know  that  he  haa  sue* 
ceeded,  even  if  but  indiflbrently,  In  hia  attempt.  With  tiie  unfortunate  dimutee  and  riTaliies 
between  many  of  the  principal  leaders,  raised  after  the  campaiffna  in  Mexico  had  terminated,  the 
author  haa  not  meddled.  Some  of  the  officers  are  now  dead  who  were  drawn  into  these  diflk 
Cttltiea,  and  those  still  living  doubtless  regret  their  ooeurranoe.  In  his  haaty  critidama  upon 
some  of  the  battles,  as  well  aa  in  his  stricturea  upon  the  political  events  of  the  war,  he  haa  been 
actuated  by  no  other  sentiments  than  those  which  should  be  felt  by  every  writer  who  haa  neither 
ihendahips,  pnjudices,  nor  animositiea,  to  cramp  his  Judgment,  and  who  sits  down  to  hia  task 
with  the  rail  determination  of  being  juat  and  impartial  to  all— the  living  and  the  dead.' 

We  cannot  doubt  that  tibe  enterprise  and  patriotic  spirit  of  our  author  will  be 
duly  remembered  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  his  great  work  will  be  cordiany 
welcomed  and  liberally  patronized  by  all  who  poesess  Uie  means  to  purchase  it 


Salahdbr  and  thk  Draook  :  a  Roxancb  or  thb  Harts  Prison.    By  Rev.  Fredrrick  Wil- 
liam Bhblton,  of  Huntington,  (L.  I.)    New-Yoric:  Gborqb  P.  Putnam. 

We  have  already  '  said  our  say,'  in  a  few  brief  lines  in  the  '  Gossip'  of  a  late 
number,  touching  this  excellent  work.  We  were  not  a  little  desirous,  however,  to 
see  what  would  be  said  of  so  ingenious  an  allegory  by  the  religious  press  of  the 
country.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  has  been  warmly  conmiended  by  eadi 
and  all.  We  give  a  second  notice  of  the  volume,  in  order  to  introduce  to  oor 
readers  the  foUowiug  firom '  THa  PretbyterianJ  a  weekly  religious  journal,  of  marked 
ability,  published  in  this  city : 

*■  In  the  old  town  of  Huntington,  on  Long'Ldand,  where  are  buried  the  bones  of  the  reviewer^ 
grandfather  and  greatrgrandfother,  and  many  more  of  those  who  bore  his  name  whOe  here, 
there  dwells  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  whoee  pen,  in  the  pages  of  the  Knickrr- 
socKBR,  has  so  often  reflpeehed  us  with  good  things  well  sakL  HehaanowCreatedaatoavohmie^ 
small  and  quaint,  but  very  clever;  and  we  have  read  it,  every  line  of  It,  at  a  sitting  too,  and  take 
the  pen  in  hand  to  suggest  to  the  reader  of  this  that  he  go  and  do  likewise.  Startled  he  will  be 
at  the  title,  *  Salander  and  the  Dragon  ;  *  but  the  first  page  will  reveal  the  story  as  an  allegory,  of 
which  the  great  master  of  that  species  of  writing  need  not  be  ashamed.  Balandbr  Is  a  mon- 
ster, bom  of  Envt,  and  his  name,  without  oover,  is  Slander.  Hideous  and  hatelU,  hia  own 
ftther  is  not  willing  to  keep  him,  but  oommita  him  to  the  custody  of  another,  caDed  Goobhaii, 
the  Jailor  of  the  HarU  prison.  The  struggle  of  Salandbr  to  get  out,  the  fbod  that  he  la  Ibd  on 
while  in  this  prison  of  the  Hearty  the  command  of  LordCoNSciENZA,  that  he  shall  be  kept  con- 
fined,  and  no  one  ahall  know  of  his  existence ;  how  thejallor  finally  tells  hia  wife  that  he  has  this 
monster,  and  she  Insists  on  seeing  him,  and  promisee  never  to  mention  his  exiaieiioe  to  any  one, 
and  keeps  her  promiae  for  a  whole  week  or  ao,  and  then  hints  it  to  Mrs.  Snapit,  and  she  to  Mil. 
Tattlbbt,  and  she  to  Mia.  Blab,  and  she  to  Mrs.  Watovit,  andao  <m  till  all  the  neighbors  came 
to  see  the  monster,  and  how  he  was  finally  let  loose:  all  this  and  more  ia  painted  with  exceeding 
skllL  Salandbr,  once  at  liberty,  goes  forth  to  work  mischief.  He  plots  the  ruin  of  the  casU^ 
OVDNAiK,  and  robe  Stblla,  the  wife  of  the  baron,  of  a  priceless  Jewel  which  she  wore^  more 
jvaoloiis  than  any  gen  whifA  ever  adoned  the  oMket  of  an  ei^nM ;  and  when  aha  waaMMed 
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■be  pined  Away  and  died,  and  a  pan  aiMi  bMoUAil  ehaft  was  ereeted  to  1^ 
hnabaod:  *Ske  healed  the  hearU  ef  the  eorrowfiU  wkUe  ivoingt  «nd  kroke  them  laftm  eke  died,* 
And  by-ond-by  the  castle  is  Borroiindad  by  a  host  of  enemies,  Malick  and  Backbitb  and  others, 
led  on  by  flALANDca;  and  atlast  the  baron  Is  slain,  and  GiTDNAiK  Is  rased  to  the  ground.  The  Jailor 
who  let  Salahosr  out  of  prison  is  arrested  by  Comscibhza,  whom  he  eontrired  to  pot  to  sleep  for 
awhile ;  bat  at  length  being  roused,  the  Loan  smites  the  Jailor,  who  oonTeei^  hisgailt,andtrieato 
make  S(Nne  amends  for  what  he  has  done.  He  goes  to  the  ro^  of  osstle  Gkidnaim,  bnt  he  can 
not  find  Stella's  Jewel  which  Balandbs  stole  away;  nor  can  he  rear  again  the  ruins  of  Uie 
castle;  but  be  asks,  where  are  the  baron  and  his  beautlM  wife?  He  will  humble  himself  before 
them :  helsledintothegraTe^ard,  andis  told,*Th^  are  beret'  Cohscibnza  seises  him,  and  glres 
him  into  the  hands  of  a  dark  fiend  named  Rbvorsb,  who  seouiges  himto  the  Tory  Teige  of  lilb, 
when  he  is  told  to  go  to  God  for  pardon ;  and  by  repentance  he  seeks  and  finds  peace.  This  ia 
a  scant  outline  of  the  allegory,  which  may  be  read  and  reread  with  profit.  It  is  a  sermon  that 
ought  to  be  preached  erery  where.  It  has  a  great  truth  in  it.  Who  does  not  know  it?  Happy 
is  he  who  has  not  fblt  the  bitterness  of  the  mischief  which  this  tnHnrnal  imp  is  working  in  the 
world.  And  if  Mr.  Shblton  had  done  nothing  else  than  to  write  this  book,  he  would  have  Uvad 
I  to  good  purpoee.   Wethinkthestory  will  be  read  when  he  ceases  to  be  heard.' 


The  Basds  op  tbb  Bible.    By  Gbobob  Gilpillan.    In  one  Tolmne.   New-Tork :  Hakpik 
ABO  BaoTBBEs :  D.  ArrLBTOK  amd  Oompabt. 

This  yolume  has  been  oooaidered  worthy  of  being  issued  almost  simnltaneonaly 
by  two  liral  publishers.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  it  indiscriminately  praised  by 
several  journals,  to  whidi  we  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  evidences  of  what  we 
consider  better  judgment  than  that  which  dictated  the  verdict  in  this  case.  When 
a  man  of  words,  like  Mr.  Gilfillan,  has  the  presumption  to  sit  deliberately  down 
and  *  improve'  upon  the  chaste  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Bible  ;  when  for  its 
pure  gc^d  he  would  substitute  his  gaudy  brass,  and  not  unfrequently  heaviest  lead, 
it  seems  to  be  time  to  speak  out  While  this  author  confined  himself  to  the  *  cover- 
ing a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small  piece  of  butter '  in  such  works  as  those  with 
which  he  had  previously  fiEivored  the  public,  his  example  was  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  when  the  sublime  inspirations  of  David,  the  lofty  eloquence  of  Job, 
and  the  great  thoughts  of  Isaiah  and  Jkkemiah,  are  taken  in  hand  to  be  '  dressed  up ' 
by  a  mere  word-piler  in  the  little  Scotch  town  of  Dundee,  it  becomes  no  true 
lover  of  the  graphic  beauty  and  picturesque  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  to  suffer 
the  egotistical  attempt  to  pass  without  rebuke.  We  entirely  agree  with  a  respected 
contemporary,  that  the  book  is  '  big  bathos  from  beginning  to  end.'  The  man  prates 
of  the  BiBUE  as  an  imaginative  auctioneer  would  exalt  the  merits  of  a  theatrical  ward- 
robe.  He  thinks  tinsel,  writes  tinsel,  and  is  bedizened  with  tinsel  It  is  ftTnnamg 
to  see  how  like  a  moth  about  a  lamp  he  hovers  and  flits  around  Gennao  theology. 
From  the  top  of  his  Fisgah  (six  inches  high)  he  surveys  all  modem  literature  and 
philosophy.  Now  it  would  be  unjust,  after  this  exposition  of  the  true  character  of' 
'  The  Bards  of  the  Bible,'  not  to  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves,  so  fiv  as  mere  style  is  concerned,  how  £Br  these  animadversioDs  are  de- 
served. The  subjoined  extract  is  from  the  labored  pen-and-ink  work  of  our  author 
upon  *  The  Poetry  of  the  Book  of  Job,*  and '  thereabout  especially'  of  it^  where  it  is 
thus  sublimely  written: 

*Iii  thooghts  from  the  vistona  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  lUIeth  on  men,  fear  come  npon 


jostthon  Goo?    Shall  a  man  be  more  pore  than  his  MaxbbT* 

These  noble  sentences,  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  had  native  caution  and  shrewd- 
ness enough  to  avoid  quoting  in  comiectioD  with  the  feeble  fustian  of  his  own  versicHi 
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eyoke  from  the  mind  of  the  yerbose  commentator  the  windy  platitudes  which 

ensue: 

'Calmly  docs  Job  propound  the  grtat  maxim  of  man,  though  it  might  have  jnstiiled  eren 
excesa  of  rapture.  ARciitN bdbs  ran  out  shouting  '■  Eureka!*  Had  he  fouiKi  the  truth?  No, 
but  only  one  golden  sand  upon  the  shore  of  science.  Nar,  though  he  had  found  out  all  natural 
knowledge  at  once :  suppose  he  had,  bjr  one  glance  or  genius,  descried  the  axle-tree  whenee 
shoot  out  all  the  spokes  of  scientific  truth — though  louder  fkr,  in  this  case,  had  been  his  Eureka, 
and  deeper  far  his  Joy — would  he  have  found  the  truth  T  No ;  it  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia, 
and  to  tne  heart  of  a  holy  herdsman,  that  this  inspiration  at  first  came,  and  no  cry  of  triumph 
proclaimed  its  coming,  and  no  echo  then  rererberated  it  to  the  nations. 

*  The  entrance  of  the  Dbity  into  this  poem  is  the  most  daring  and  the  most  sucoessfUl  of  all 
poetic  interventions.  God  himself  turns  the  scale  of  the  great  argument.  The  bearing  of  hia 
speech  upon  the  whole  scope  of  the  poem  fUls  afterward  to  be  noted.  Meantime,  let  us  look  at 
the  circumstances  of  his  appearance,  and  at  the  mode  of  his  utterance.  The  disputants  have  en- 
veloped themselves  in  a  cloud  of  words.  A  whirlwind  must  now  scatter  it.  They  have  been 
looking  at  the  silver  and  golden  sides  of  the  shield ;  both  must  now  be  blended  and  lost  In  the 
common  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  God.  No  vehicle  for  this  awfUl  umpire  like  a  whirlwind. 
We  cannot  paint  an  oriental  whirlwind ;  but,  some  ^ears  ago,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  we  saw  a 
spectacle  we  shall  never  forget.  It  was  the  broad,  bright,  smothering  suruhine  of  an  August  day. 
Not  a  speck  was  visible  on  the  heavens,  save  one  in  the  tar  south.  Suddenly,  as  we  ease,  that 
one  speck  broadens,  darkens,  opens  into  black  wings,  shuts  again  into  a  mass  of  solid  gloom, 
rushes  then,  like  a  chariot  of  darKness,  northward  over  the  sky,  till.  i«  lest  time  thin  we  have  taken 
to  write  three  worde^  there  is,  over  all  the  visible  heaven  and  earth,  the  wail  of  wind,  the  roar  of 
thunder,  the  pattering  of  hail,  the  lUl  of  rain,  the  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  rushing  of  swift 
waters  along  the  ground.' 

'Thus  God,'  says  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  his  acm^  of  bathos,  'thus  God,  from  his 
heaven,  while  pointing  to  his  gallery  of  works,  rising  in  climax  to  Leviathan,  laughs 
at  the  baffled  power  and  wisdom  of  man ;  and  terrible  is  the  glory  of  his  sncHting 
nostrils  1 '  We  beg  leave  to  express  it  as  our  own  individual  opinion,  that  what  we 
have  quoted  above  from  '  The  Bards  of  the  Bible'  is  very  poor  stuff;  and  if  the 
reader  can  find  any  thing  much  better  in  any  other  of  the  sketches  than  in  that 
from  which  this  extract  is  segregated,  he  will  be  more  fortimate  than  we  have  been. 
'  If  any  word,'  says  our  Scottish  Biblical  commentator,  '  can  express  the  merit  of 
the  natural  descriptions  in  Job,  it  b  the  word  gusto.  You  do  something  more  than 
Me  his  behemoth,  his  war-horse,  and  his  leviathan ;  you  touch,  smell,  and  handle 
them.'  Now  voe  say,  that  if  any  word  can  express  the  distorted  and  un-natural 
merits  of  Job,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Gilfillan,  it  is  <ft«-gusta  Tou  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  see  what  Job  describes — behemoth,  leviathan,  war-horse,  and  all.  You 
see  Mr.  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee,  Scotland — and  *  nobody  else  I' 


Lavengro:  TBS  Scholar,  tbs  Gipsy,  thb  Priest.  By  Gborob  Borrow,  Author  of  ^Tlte 
Bible  in  Spain,'  and  *  The  Gipsies  of  Spain.*  In  oue  volume :  pp.  550.  New-York:  Gboroi 
P.  Putnam. 

There  needed  but  the  name  of  the  author  of  '  The  Bible  in  Spain '  and  '  The 
QipsieB  of  Spain '  to  ensure  a  wide  perusal  for  this  very  various  and  attractive 
volume.  It  required  however  no  *  borrowed  lustre  ;*  for  while  it  possesses  all  the 
terseness,  picturcsqucness,  and  grace  of  style  which  have  characterized  preceding 
works  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author,  it  is  in  every  other  essential  particular  an 
entirely  different  performance.  The  author's  own  synopsis  of  his  book  succinctly 
sets  forth  its  character.  The  scenes  of  action  lie  in  the  British  islands.  The  time 
embraces  nearly. the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  principal  actors  in 
this  '  dream  or  drama '  are  a  scholar,  a  gipsy,  and  a  piest  The  subordinate  char- 
acters are  well  drawn  and  interesting,  but  the  acknowledged  favorites  with  the 
author  are  a  brave  old  soldier  and  his  helpmate,  an  ancient  gentlewoman  who  sold 
apples,  and  a  strange  kind  of  wandering  man  and  his  wife.  The  object  of  the  book 
U  the  encouragement  of  charity,  free  and  genial  manners,  and  the  exposure  of 
*  various  kinds  of  humbug,'  but  of  which  the  most  perfidious,  the  most  debasing,  and 
tlic  most  cruel,  is  the  humbug  of  the  priest' 
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Familias  Jottingb-down  of  Fobkign  Travel. — If  oar  oorrespondent,  *Paul  In- 
QUB,'  the  nom-^e-pliiine  of  an  intelligent  and  obseryant  New-Yorker,  were  to  go 
through  the  coamoramas  of  Professor  Sattleb,  in  company  with  a  friend,  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  converting  him  at  once  into  a  travelling  companion  amidat 
the  scenes  so  admirablj  depicted  by  the  painter,  and  which  would  be  scarcely  lesa 
felidtoualy  illustrated  by  the  oral  describer.  It  is  singular  how  naturally  to  some 
minds  arifies  the  pietvresque,  whether  in  a  natural  scene,  or  in  individuality  of  char- 
acter. But  let  us  not  keep  the  reader  from  our  CQrrespondenfs  picture  of  *  Oambliny 
en  the  Rhine : ' 

*  Qambusq  in  Khenish  Prussia  is  an  eiitensive  business.  The  special  partners, 
Atkee — the  customers,  dupes.  The  one  lets  out  his  kursa&ls  and  receives  large 
sums  in  payment  for  licenses  for  fleecing  the  infatuated  lover  of  excitement  The 
gambling  halls  are  usually  very  elegant  apartments,  fumidied  with  rich  and  costly 
furniture,  and  with  eveiy  necessary  concomitant  to  make  them  attractive  to  stran- 
gers.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  splendid  mirrors  and  lounges  and 
gorgeous  hangings  that  adorn  these  licensed  '  heUs.'  I  had  never  been  in  a  g^am- 
bling-house  in  my  life  at  home ;  but  as  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  every  thing  whHe 
abroad,  I  determined  to  make  a  vu»it  to  the  one  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  where  I  was  at 
this  time,  en  nyute  for  Switzerland.  While  taking  my  supper  at  the  hotel,  I  observed 
a  young  man,  evidently  a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  walking  violently  up 
and  down  the  room,  cursing  and  pouring  out  his  anathemas  at  something  or  some 
body  for  '  imposing  upon  him.'  He  had  been  '  duped,'  and  as  I  learned  from  him- 
self the  next  day,  had  lost  his  last  sovereign  at  play.  Poor  fellow  I  he  stood  at  the 
roulette-table,  anxious  for  another  throw ;  but  he  was  out  of  money,  and  his  oredit 
was  not  good ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  look  on,  like  myself — but  in  a  very  different 
state  of  feeling.    Who  or  what  he  was  I  never  learned. 

'  It  was  an  interesting  study  to  me  to  watch  the  expression  of  the  various  per- 
sons seated  around  the  table.  Not  the  least  so  was  the  keeper,  who  with  a  long 
rake  drew  in  the  stakes  as  they  were  lost,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  parties.  Of 
this  man  I  will  tell  you  something  that  will  sound  odd  to  American  ears.  The 
friend  who  accompanied  me  was  an  old  resident  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  albeit  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  I  Of  course  what  he  told  me  may  be  relied  on.  'That  man  yonder,' 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  person  who  was  drawing  in  the  stakes  the  players  were 
losing, '  is  one  of  our  most  respectable  citixens.  He  is  at  the  head  of  our  charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions)  and  is  deservedly  beloved  for  his  active  seal  in  promoi- 
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ing  the  public  good ;  a  member  of  the  chmtdi,  a  kind  fiither,  and  an  excellent 
citizen  1  *  And  yet  there  he  eat,  on  Sunday  night,  hauling  in  the  small  and  laige 
winnings  of  the  rouge-et-noir  table !  Credat  Jvdoeus  I  He  certainly  was  as  gentle- 
manly-looking a  man  as  one  could  meet ;  but  there  he  sat,  stoically  indifferent  to  the 
varied  emotions  that  agitated  the  breasts  of  the  infatuated  and  absorbed  creatures 
who  were  losing  their  gold,  that  glittered  under  the  blazing  lights  of  a  magnificent 
chandelier,  and  in  the  hearing  of  music  from  a  band  in  the  hall.  What  a  state  of 
public  morals  that  must  be  which  could  sanction  such  an  inconsistent  connection  of 
profession  and  practice  1  He,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Grand  Duke,  or 
whose  soever  the  property  of  the  *hall'  was,  and  received  a  salary,  performing  his 
duties  with  undoubted  fidelity  and  integrity.  Near  by  sat  a  person  marking  his 
luck,  without  playing,  and  waiting  for  a  certain  run  of  colors :  like  a  good  merchant 
calculating  averages,  and  acting  accordingly. 

*  I  was  much  amused  and  interested  by  one  fellow,  a  Frenchman  I  supposed,  al- 
though he  never  once  opened  his  lips,  or  allowed  an  exclamation  to  escape  him.  He 
was  the  coolest  man  I  think  I  ever  saw,  and  would  certainly  have  made  a  firstrrate 
Wall-street  operator  in  stocks.  He  sat  some  time,  counting  the  money  he  took  from 
one  of  his  waist-coat  pockets,  all  in  gold  Napolkonb,  twenty-franc  pieces.  He  laid 
one  down — lost ;  another — lost;  a  third — lost  toa  Here  he  stopped,  and  allowed 
the  play  to  go  on.  Very  soon  he  laid  down  ^ye — won;  five  more — won;  five 
more —  still  a  winner.  He  then  threw  down  all  he  had  before  him,  including  what 
he  had  won,  and — won  again  I  A  titter  spread  aroond;  we  were  all  interested; 
the  same  imperturbability  froze  up  every  expressioD  of  emotion  in  his  countenance. 
He  quietly  drew  his  'heap'  dose  before  lum ;  drew  ttom  his  other  pockets  hand- 
fuls  of  the  same  coin,  and  added  Uiem  to  Uie  heap.  I  really  got  excited  myself, 
and  stood  before  him  in  mute  astonishment  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
'  pile,'  he  pushed  the  gold  on  with  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Here  was  a  venture  1 
I  could  not  of  course  know  the  amount  but  it  was  veiy  large.  I  waited  intently 
for  the  sequeL  The  right  color  came  up.  He  won  I  A  buzz  and  a  clapping  of 
hands  announced  the  excitement  of  the  observers.  The  money  was  counted  out 
He  quietly  put  it  into  his  pockets;  and  then  laid  down  a  Napoleon — and  lost; 
then  a  silver  five-franc  piece — lost  Then  he  got  up  and  went  away.  Such  an 
exhibition  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  I  confess  it  excited  me  very  much.  The 
next  morning  I  met  the  fellow  at  the  spring,  drinking  hot  sulphur-water,  like  an  in- 
valid who  had  merely  come  to  this  renowned  watering-place  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health  I    I  hope  it  was  much  improved  by  his  visit  I 

*  These  halls,  or  *  hells,'  are  let  out  at  enonnous  rents,  and  yield  to  the  owners  im- 
mense revenues.  None  of  the  residents  of  the  place  are  allowed  to  play.  It  seems 
the  Duke  has  an  eye  to  public  morality ;  and  while  he  plucks  strangers,  forbids  his 
subjects  from  even  entering  the  hall,  except  on  a  particular  day.  Ghimbling  in  these 
watering-places  is  connected  with  many  amusemoits  tJiat  add  to  their  attractions, 
and  every  thing  that  art  can  devise  is  made  use  of  to  keep  up  the  allurements  which 
surround  them.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  sight  to  see  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  sitting  at  the  tables  with  as  much  indifference  to  appearances  or  public  ojMnion 
aa  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  innocent  and  mcnl  of  duties.  I  am  proud  of 
my  oountary  when  I  know  that  the  state  of  public  morality  is  sudi,  that  gambling 
could  not  be  licensed  by  a  corporation  or  town  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  I  assure  you  that  ours  is  the  most  moral  coimtry  on  the  fiioe  of  the  earth, 
except  Scotland ;  and  the  Sabbath-day  is  held  in  as  great  reverence  and  respect  in 
America,  as  it  is  any  where  in  the  civiliaed  world.   Long  may  it  be  thus  held ! ' 
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Pbetoivnt  Pobt&ait  of  PATTOir  THK  pATBioT. — We  hare  awakened  aU  the  edioei 
of  the  aanctmn  to-night,  frightening  even  our  anodate  Owl  from  his  perch  and  his 
propriety,  by  go&ws  that  would  edipse  the  '  horse-laughs '  of  all  Taiteb8all'&  We 
have  just  finished  reading  a  little  pamphlet^  bearing  upon  its  first  page  this  title : 
*My  Owm  Memoir,  or  the  Mare  Important  IneidenU  in  the  Life  of  William  Delan^ 
PaitonJ  It  is  'dedicated  to  the  Serrant  and  the  Serf;  the  Aristocrat  and  the  Pa- 
triot, the  Tax-gatherer  and  the  Tax-payer,  the  Oppressor  and  the  Oppressed,'  and  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  tibe  Anglo-Saxon  race.*  We  propose,  with  very  little 
preiSftce,  to  afford  oor  readers  liberal  specimens  of  Mr.  Patton's  style  of  writing, 
whidi  is  uniquely  florid  and  floridly  unique.  We  scarcely  know  whidi  most  to  ad- 
mire, the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  elaborate  clawsical  attainments, 
or  his  condensed  and  elegant  English.  But  of  this  the  reader  shall  judge.  In  his 
*  Introdnctory '  to  his  Memoir,  *  William  Dslant  Patton,  of  Monroe  county, 
Ohio,'  observes : 

*I  HAT  be  soensed  of  vanity:  it  la  aaid  to  be  tlie  eons  of  cm  apedsa.  llieologiaiM  nay 
pnachtotbe  eontrary,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  the  apaatUng  of  oar  origliial  pnMBogenltor:  *Ia 
Adah's  ftll  we  rinaed  aH,*  laji  the  yeoerated  PriaMrian;  aad  how  maaj  thonaaada  hava  illiia- 
tiatadthe  melanchollneiaof  Uie  aaopody  and  tl>e  procilTitj  of  tha  piroclaaMrtlon  I  In  thaa  gtftag 
my  life  to  man  and  to  mankind,  I  may  team  aaawerabla  IbreertaiB  eaplanatioiia:  lam  bound  to 
aUoTiate  the  charge  of  vanity  tliafc  may  probably  be  brought  agalnat  ma.  I  am  aware  of  the  tan* 
dency  to  oananre  attached  to  those  who  dmre  aawrt  their  rights  to  hare  been  Ihshionad  in  the 
same  mooldB  in  which  Gov  created  the  rest  of  his  creatoras.  Belooging  to  the  human  race,  I 
haTO  aocperienoed  my  share  of  the  victisltndes  that  lUl  to  the  lot  of  oor  common  hnmanlty.  I 
have  been  throngh  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ezcitanents  of  rapeniataral  exlstenca»  solhras  thaaa 
reiiBrto  the  llguratiTe,  material  and  actual  man. 

*  Mine  haa  been  a  checqnered  life ;  oae  of  up  and  downs ;  but  noTer,  in  the  pagoda  parade  of 
power,  have  I  been  other  than  I  am  now—  a  man  of  the  people ;  one  who  ncTor  submitted  to  a  wrong, 
nor  aawrted  that  which  be  did  not  believe  to  be  right.  Tima,  then,  have  I  not  the  privilege  to  claim, 
that  UkeLAHAariRB  (who,  in  his  *  RecoUecUona  of  my  Youth,*  aaserta  that  it  ia  doe  to  posterity 
to  vindicato  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  claims  of  nature,  God,  and  humanity,  via  Uie  pea 
end  Intellect;  lo,  as  be  vindicated  the  truths  of  literature  in  France,  so  /,  Wiluah  Dblamt 
Pattoh,  of  Monroe,  Intend  to  make  this  my  memoir  a  platform  upon  which  the  people  of  Ohto 
may  learn,  at  least,  what  they  ought  to  do;  and  if  they  do  it  not,  remember  that  Ooa  seat  man 
lato  the  world 

'To  ihoot  folly  M  it  fllei. 

And  catch  tho  mannen  llTinf  as  they  riae.' 

*  Tlte  charge  ofegotlsm  has  been  raised  against  Sh AKSPBAaa,  Btkok,  Wokdb wosth,  SHBLLav, 
laosAHAH,  Marshal  NKT,CuRisToraB,PnNCK  ALBBaT,CAOLiosTao,JoANof  Aac,and  Dbla- 
BOB  Shitb.  But  have  these  charges  been  sustained  ?  Has  not  an  American  flreeman  a  right  to 
claim  the  boasted  prerogative  of  being  equal,  at  least,  to  the  boasted  claims  of  the  older  popula* 
tiuns  of  Northern  Europe  f  *  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  Ita  way.'  Westwrd  I  as  the 
eagle  makes  Its  home  among  the  crags  of  Zahars,  or  bathes  its  plumage  In  the  rushing  rivulets 
of  the  Frigid  Zone,  or  rears  its  young  in  the  verdant  giadw  of  Ueda ;  yea,  as  the  flee  sovereign  of 
the  forest  gives  his  supremest  roar  among  the  Jungles  of  the  wastes  of  Siberia,  or  couches  In  r^ 
pose  under  the  palms  of  Labrador,  or  snuflh  the  summer  smell  of  the  citron  and  the  olive  in  the  gai^ 
den  of  Kamskatka ;  even  as  these  attest  by  their  instincts  their  Eliminating  InteDlgence,  so  doea 
democracy  pour  its  reaistleas  floods  over,  amid  and  beyond  the  mighty  empina  growing  up  la 
the  Great  West,  and  welcoming  Holland  and  Ireland  to  their  embrace  P 

Our  hero  now  proceeds  to  his  '  Memoir;'  begmning  with  his  parentage,  and  duly 
apologizing  for  not  giving  upon  his  own  authority  events  '  whidi  occurred  at  a  period 
when  he  could  not  himself  be  personally  acquainted  with  them;'  events,  namely, 
which  took  place  before,  or  about  the  time,  he  was  boml  The  memoir  oommenoea 
at  a  safe  <y4ft»^^  and  with  the  utmost  histarical  fidelity : 


*Mt  fethert  Wiluam  Pattoh,  waa  bora  in  Irelaad,ln  the  County  Down,  sixteen  milea  fW>m  Dub- 
lin; sad  my  mother  wss  AbhaRbdmomd,  of  Shelby  county,  Kentucky.    My  paternal  parent  left  the 
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*  green  isle  of  the  ocean '  through  the  political  necettlUee  o^aaloned  by  the  aocimed  ootragee  eoxn- 
mltted  by  Rnglmil  on  her  sister  idand,  whose  shamrock  withered  with  shame  when  the  blood  oTIhe 
English  bullock,  and  the  rascalities  of  the  British  Ministers,  noder  MAKLBORonon  and  Edwako  the 
Black  Prince,  made  the  fields  of  Cresey,  Agincourt,  St  Jean  d' Acre,  Phanalia,  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  the  marvellous  defence  of  Palmyra,  and  the  onslaught  of  Lbonidas  against  the  invasloB 
of  the  Scotch— combined  with  the  marauding  influences  and  cow-steoUng  impetuosity  of  the 
deeoendanta  of  Alaric— and  said  shamrock  run  sanguineous  gore,  red  with  the  carmlned  paint 
of  a  Talorous  yet  grossly  incarnadined  blood  of  a  patriotic,  republic-thirsty,  fkvedont-aeddng,  yet 
ihaclcle-doomed  people.  Of  my  mother  I  will  say  nothing  more,  than  that  she  was  bom  vptm 
the  old  soil  pf  Kentucky,  that  learnt  its  first  fkvedom  fh>m  the  crack  of  Boonb*s  unerring  ri- 
fle. ..  .  I,  William  DKLA.MTpATToif,am  her  descendant,  and  may  my  right  arm  wither  firom  its 
shoulder  and  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  before  I  disflranchlse  that  I  am  a  son  of  the  land 
of  AoAMBMNOM ;  Of  that  my  mother^s  race  spiang  from  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  whoae  aolar 
fires  were  lighted  upon  the  biasing  altars  of  Antarctic  freedom ! 

'Wbiub  frigid  zephyr*  melt  the  Indian  heat. 

And  Hay Uon  froits  wild  Hecla'i  April  greet.' 

Presentlj,  ooiftideratelj  *  reducing  matters  to  himaeU^'  Mr.  Patton  comes  down 
to  the  time  of  his  birthy  and  subsequently  to  that  of  his  marriage : 

*•  I  WAS  bora  on  the  eleyenth  day  of  December,  1810 ;  and  what  is  singular,  eren  as  I  Indite  theae 
tnnaltloDa  of  the  obscure,  the  knell  of  time  is  pealing  the  exodus  of  my  fortieth  annlrersary. 
And  mora  exuberant  oolncldenoe  still,  twenty-iwo  years  ago,  the  ninth  of  this  month,  I  in- 
tradvoed  to  my  home  and  heart  the  partnw  who  has  erer  ainee  shared  in  my  joys  and  aonrows, 
and  been  the  poeseasor  of  my  doting  aiibcti.>n.  Present  with  her,  I  ei^oy  all  the  pleasuree  of  do- 
■MMtie  life:  idMent  from  her  aide  and  her  amlle,  I  am  like  GoLDSHiTa,  in  his  (hmoos  *  Pnirie 
Guide;' and 

'  8txx.x>  to  my  ICa-roarbt  turn  ^rlth  eeueleae  pain. 

And  drag  at  eaob  remove  a  lengthenlo^  chain.' 

*  When  I  was  about  three  years  of  age,  my  Ihther  remored  from  Kentucky  to  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  Gothic  monument,  or  statute  rather,  erected  to  the  manes  of  HxicaT  Clat  by  the 
renerable  Mrs.  Shkpbabd,  of  Ohio  county,  Viiginia.* 

Oar  autobiographer  here  tells  us  that  he  might  *  collate  man  j  incidents  soper- 
vening  during  the  first  nine  lustrums  of  his  youth,'  but  that  his  *  mind  is  adipose 
to  such  juyenile  recollections.'  Hence  he  carries  his  readers  forward  to  his  four- 
teenth year: 

*  Thb  time  too  soon,  ahM  I  came  when  I  was  to  fbnake  the  funlly  roof:  my  mother's  curfew 
welcome  in  the  morning,  and  my  father's  matutinal  exhortation  when  the  folds  of  erenrng  gath- 
ered the  material  world  to  the  realities  of  imagination  and  the  rosUessneas  of  repose.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  and  furrier  in  Wheeling,  then  by  no  meana 
the  prosperous  mikritlmo  metropolis  whose  argosies  rival  those  of  ancient  Venice,  and  the  Helretic 
barques  of  Switzerland  on  their  passage  over  the  sea  of  Marmora.  I  remained  nearly  three 
yean  wielding  the  sledge-hammer,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  craft  and  art  of  dissolving 
Iron  to  the  purposes  of  community.  Quitting  Wheeling,  I  started  on  my  way  to  the  house  of  a 
kinsman,  residing  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  and  arrived  in  Woodbfield,  my  present  abidlng-plaoe, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1838.  Woodsfleld  was  then  a  miserable  village,  with  a  few  houses,  and 
although  a  county  town,  had  no  public  buildings,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  or  thereabouts 
Of  a  population.  But  meagre  as  were  its  dimensionsi^I  became  attached  to  moat  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  little  community,  and  time,  and  chance,  and  change,  has  not  dimmed  the  memories 
of  my  earlier  acquaintance,  nor  made  a  grasp  of  their  palms  less  incorrigible  than  when  I  put 
my  foot  for  the  original  print  in  the  streets  of  diminutive  Woodsfield.  Shakspkabb  had  his 
Avon,  LAriTTB  had  hla  Mogul  empire  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  poet^hUoeopher  Josb> 
mtrs  built  his  retreat  among  the  wilds  of  Oregonian  immensity :  theae  have  made  imperishaUy 
romantic  the  regions  of  their  immortality,  and  why  should  not  Woodsfield  be  the  Utica  of  my 
choice,  e0r«iM,the  C^urthages',  the  Scipioe',  and  other  cities  ? 

*  P remained  in  this  vicinity  and  worked  at  my  artistic  prolbssion,  until,  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  I  manted  Maroabbt  Ann  M'CLBLLAnn,  daughter  ot  David  M'Clbllakd,  formerly 
of  PennayWania,  and  at  the  time  of  my  eqwusal,  she  was  an  CMphan.  Some  may  think  that  I 
waa  greedily  premature  in  thus  taking  upon  my  young  shoulders  the  germinations  of  the  holy 
dntlea  of  the  creeda  of  Anaobarsis  and  Dabusm okt  ;  but  among  the  wilder  emoUona  leading 
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me  on,  there  sprang  up  one  of  qrmpatby  for  the  flitherleas,  and  I  reeolTed  to  take  her  to  mj 

boeom,  and  whaterer  the  risk,  to  shara  my  portion  in  life  with  her.    My  choiee  haa  proTed  a 

wise  one,  and  even  as  I  write  comes  ap  the  memory  and  forms  of  the  nine  oeeolt  o0kprlng  she 

has  made  me  the  graiifled  parent  of.    Four  sons,  Gkorgk  Washinoton  Pattor,  William 

Jacksom  Patton,  (I  wished  to  name  him  Akorkw,  after  the  hero  of  New-Orleans,  hut  my  wlUs 

pT0ie^»d  for  reasons  with  wkiek  the  public  need  not  be  made  acquainted  f)  Datio  Dblakt  and 

Thomas  Jarrsmsoii ;  the  eldest  standing  six  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  in  his  stockings,  and  is* 

like  his  flither,  a  sentinel  on  the  glaciers  of  Democracy !    Five  daughters,  all  living,  surround  oar 

flunily  board. 

j  *  Blest  as  I  was  In  my  domertic  loves,  I  stQl  felt  that  I  longed  for  a  vaster  sphere  of  action  and 

a  broader  avenue  to  the  work!  and  its  chlmeraa.    There  rose  in  my  heart  a  burning  thirst  to  know 

'  something  of  Lifers  shades,  and  like  BANCRorr*s  *  Young  Norval,*  '  my  soul  longed  for  battle,' 

with  the  cliques  of  the  wide  world.    TARltmii  in  his  eccloaiaatical  retreat  among  the  hyperboreoa 

regions  of  Castile  and  Arkoon  never  repeated  with  more  fervent  piety  the  aspirationa  of  Ra^ 

sKLAs  than  did  I  in  my  rustic  residence  in  Old  Monroe.    I  sighed  to  be  made  acquainted  with 

the  wrestlers  on  the  platforms  of  science,  literature,  and  government.    At  this  time  I  removad 

[  to  Malaga,  and  cultivated  a  small  form  which  I  had  purchased.    The  field  of  agricultural  exploit, 

,  ^  I  saw  at  once,  suited  not  my  feverish  oiganizatlon,  and  I  determined  to  relinquish  the  plough  and 

'  the  poultry-yard,  and,  as  the  stories  of  the  nursery  have  it,  *  seek  my  fortune.*    I  felt  with  Laco  n 

*  The  world  is  all  before  me  where  to  choose,  and  Providence  my  guide  1 ' 

*  It  was  in  the  ftll  of  183S  that  I  entered  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  purehaaed  an  ei|^ty^«cre 
farm  on  the  grand  prairie  in  Edgar  county,  within  six  miles  of  Parla,  the  county  seat,  wharo  I 
remained  during  the  ultimate  five  years.  Many  amusing  evVdenoua  of  the  dasa  of  populaliva 
peregrinators  filling  up  the  (rigid  prairiea  might  be  accorded  here;  only  a  sparse  number  of 
which  I  deem  spontaneous  to  this  narrative.  The  mania  of  the  day  in  the  Sucker  State  was 
patmt  righta,  and  staUlons  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horsee.  The  plagues  that  mil- 
dewed over  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Albigenses,  were  nothing  compared  with  the 
horde  of  Yankee  Barbarosbas  with  their  patent  bec»*hives,  washing,  and  threshing,  and  oentri- 
fogaJ,  opaque,  and  restlessly  dormant  wind-and-water-power  inventions  to  gull  the  honest  people 
of  Illinois.  After  being  thoroughly  fleeced  in  a  patent  portable  gas-light,  a  doxen  of  which 
would  make  midnight  in  a  room  at  noon-day,  and  sundry  other  equally  divine  excerpts  from  the 
carpet-bag  of  Pandora —  together  with  an  awful  bite  from  a  prairie  rattlensnake  that  prostrated 
me  on  the  Promethean  bed  of  Somnian  sleeplessness  for  nearly  a  month  ;  after  this,  I  rejoin,  I 
kit  thai  mine  was  indeed  a  life  of  blighted  hopes  and  ups  and  downs.  The  bite  of  the  snake, 
and  the  worse  ating  of  mental  anguish,  so  disturbed  my  mind  and  oiganic  powers,  that  I  sought 
popular  sympathy  in  an  application  for  ofllce  —  a  balm  much  used  by  men  when  misfortune  or 
sorrow  aasail  them.  I  rose  moderately  and  modestly,  being  first  elected  oonatable  of  Bloomfleld, 
Edgar  county,  against  violent  opposition,  in  which  ofllce  I  remained  four  yean,  giving  unparal- 
leled satisfhcUon.  During  this  period  I  was  elected  second  sergeant  of  the  company  of  militia 
belonging  to  that  military  division,  run  for  the  office  of  orderly  sergeant,  was  defeated  by  a  trick, 
but  triumphantly  evaporated  over  my  enemies  by  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  which 
I  held  a  long  time.  The  reader  will  conceive  now  why  my  portrait,  on  the  title-page  of  this 
work,  represents  me  In  the  garments  of  war,  audfoshioned  for  the  flekL  I  have  over  had  a  taste 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  like  Bob  Acrrs  feel  that  I  could  have  done  the  State  good  serviee 

*  where  the  trumpets  clang  and  the  cannons  belch  sulphureous  conflagrations  If  * 

The  foregoing,  althoagh  somewhat  long,  is  nevertheless  a  oondensecl  extract,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  an  *  Extract  of  Patton.*  Our  hero  leaves  the  'Sucker 
State'  in  1889,  returns  to  Monroe  county,  and  in  Woodsfield,  or  in  its '  approximating 
neighborhood,'  he  continues  to  be  '  measurably  engaged  in  cultivating  a  tract  of 
land,*  and  in  *  improving  the  breed  of  horses  and  mules ;'  many  of  the  jhrmera  of 
Monroe  giving  him  substantial  evidence  of  his  enterprise  in  this  latter  avocation. 
He  next  serves  for  three  consecutive  years  as  constable,  two  more  as  coroner  of 
Monroe  ooonfy ;  in  which  th6  '  energy  he  displayed,  the  blandness  of  his  manneiVi 
and  his  kindness  to  unfortunate  debtors,'  gained  him  the  '  conglomerated  dislike '  of 
a  certain  political  party,  who  '  hung  about  the  county  treasury  like  paupers  outside 
the  banqueting-hall  of  a  SxiaaAMDB  of  Boston ;'  and  at  the  same  time  barked  at 
every  body  else  who  wanted  a  slight  '  bite '  from  the  public  crib.  Pattoh  waa  n't 
'  afear'd  of  'em,'  though : 

*  But  nothing  dannted,  I  resolved  to  beard  the  enemy  in  his  den,  and  Show  them  that  atthougli 
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%  DioicTBiiTs  In  Mendship,  I  oonld  prore  an  Acbam,  wta«i  vengeance  opened  to  the  breeu  a  flag 
ofdeflanceto  an  aorta  oroppreflBlon,  malerolence  and  ftnod.  I  am  poor,  but  I  am  no  man's  hound : 
I  lore  oflloe  if  giren  to  me  by  my  compatriots,  but  rather  than  stoop  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  a 
difty  clique  of  demagogual  curs,  I  would  serre  as  sbreKaUcher  in  the  torrid  plains  of  the  Omc*' 
ma,  or  sweat  away  existence  among  the  palms  of  Nora  Zembla.  If  I  obtain  power  it  will  not  be 
to  abuse  it :  if  so  trusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  public  (Unds,  I  will  not  keep  the  substantial 
ears  and  throw  the  niMnmt  to  the  public  Osn  the  Mout>e  Clique  say  as  much  ?  They  can  not, 
and  they  dare  not  These  men  (are  they  men?)  hare  dogged  me  like  blood-hounds.  They 
have  sent  their  small  potato  JupiTaaa  to  Ck>lumbus  to  blight  my  hopes  of  a  station  in  the  Gen- 
anl  Assembly  ctf  Ohio :  in  all  and  every  way  that  ftingian  fUaehood  can  forge,  or  magnificent 
mahee  can  manulheture,  they  have  sought  to  mangle  my  magnanimity  and  distort  my  dig^ 
nlty.  .  .  .  Finding  they  would  not  proceed  to  an  honest  compliance  with  their  pliant  promises,  I 
determined  tliat  I  would  run  for  sheriifsgainBt  their  clique  nominee.  They  marauded  the  sections  of 
Onsne'sNest,  Muskingum,  Bunflsh,  and  Duck  Creeks ;  they  dreumscribed  the  arenaofmyequhie 
skill  and  paramount  influence  with  all  good  Judges  of  our  unalterable  Democracy.  They  got  a 
meagre  majority  for  my  opponent ;  but  thanks  to  *  that  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  saw  both 
enda  as  you  wUl,'  I  had  a  dream  in  which  it  flashed  across  my  vision  like  an  electric  hexameter 
through  the  brain  of  Chaulkmaomk,  the  poet-king  of  Norway,  that  the  pup  of  the  clique 
waa  17"  (Ml  a  tuUmrmliitd  citixtn  of  tJu  United  SUUt  I  ^^  I  proved  it !  I  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas— Judge  KaifMoif  presiding.  The  Court,  as  every  sensible  man  can 
rendily  imagine,  sustained  me.  The  alien  was  oosted  in  the  sight  of  his  discomflted  whlppers- 
In,  and  Judge  Kbnhoh  declared  me  the  constitutionally  elected  High  Sacnirr  of  Monroe  county 
by  a  mi||ority  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  over  all  opposition : 

'  Tber«  waa  »  aound  of  rsTelrv  by  night. 
And  Uonroe'B  county-aeat  displayed  the  sight 
Of  glancing  eyei.  and  manly  zn«n  and  tru«. 
Who  cheered  my  ooming.  aa  I  came  in  riew: 
And  'Pattoh!'  'pATTOir!'  rose  upon  the  breese, 
Aa  Cbiznborazo'a  sephyrs  aa  they  freese  I ' 

*  So  said  the  poet  of  Yauduse,  Lord  Btron.  Laughing  at  their  disoomflture,  I  viewed  their 
creet^kUen  dique  as  the  Arabian  eagle  disdains  the  rotting  donkey  on  the  plains  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Secure  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  I  regarded  them  as  if  they  were  but  dying 
ants  in  a  bankmpt  ani>hin— owners  of  a  political  grave-yard,  themsdves  interred  therein.  I 
could  name  them,  but  I  scorn  to  war  with  the  weapons  of  penonaUty  and  detraction  resorted  to 
by  my  enemlea.  As  the  dulcet  wasp  is  said  to  lose  its  life  in  the  last  attempt  to  sting,  so  the 
gasping  conspirators  gave  their  dying  Idck,  by  rallying  the  exhausting  materials  of  the  fhction  so 
awf\il]y  battered  by  me  In  the  foregone  election ;  and  they  rallied  to  a  final,  yet  to  them  (htal  at- 
tack  against  my  reiilection.  They  brought  out  their  most  redoubted  champion ;  they  had  fed  him 
with  argentine  hopes,  as  a  Spanish  priie^ghter  gorges  his  bulls  for  forodty  In  the  arena.  He 
was  the  Samson  of  their  death-throe — the  Cathxrink  ub  Mxnicis  of  their  insular  virtue — the 
VoLTMxx  of  their  fiendish  philosophy.  They  run  him  upon  the  basis  of  the  foolish  and  satur- 
nine hope,  that  ill-gotten  means  would  enable  them  to  rear  a  pigmy  bulwaik  out  of  the  acant 
material  constituting  the  Danish  Apennines!  There  were  four  candidates  in  the  field  at  first ; 
but  two  of  them  withdrew,  and  saturated  the  field  for  my  Bkiarkos  and  for  me.  On  came  the 
champion  with  ftolh  and  fUry,  fustian,  folly,  and  ftdsehood,  whilst  I  stood  upon  my  democracy. 
As  the  fiducial  Prrrv  said  to  the  pulsative  Congress,  *  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours!*  so,  when  the  returns  came  In  from  the  townships  of  Monroe  county,  my  ooronadi  of  tri- 
vmph  sounded  the  piean  of  their  advent,  for  I  defeated  their  Crassvs  by  •  sptendid  nu^orlty  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty  votes  I  The  purple  of  the  clique  was  pe»frreen  in  hue  ever  since,  and  it 
•hall  retain  that  color  while  I  live.* 

This  *  plain  and  di£fiue  statement  of  faetfl^*  this  'feaiieas  exposure  of  what  Hums, 
the  American  annalift,  calls  *  the  proud  man's  oontumelj  and  the  rich  man*s  sneer/* 
is  followed  by  a  *  Memorial'  submitted  recently  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  askmg  that 
he  may  at  least  receive '  a  crumb  of  the  favors '  dispensed  by  Uiat  *  assemblaged  intel- 
ligence.' He  deserved  this  for  his  past  services :  '  His  warehout  had  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  his  foes  among  the  classic  hills  of  'old  Momxw;'  he  had  advocated 
democratic  progress  on  the  shores  of '  Crane's  Nest; '  his  '  burning  periods  had  made 
vocal  the  willows  and  sycamores  whose  branches  shade  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum/ 
and  his  song  of  triumph  mingled  with  the  sephyr  sportiug  with  the  ripples  of  *  Sun- 
fish'  and  'Duck'  creeks.    Believing  these  labors  to  merit  due  reward,  he  had,  in 
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yiating  the  legislature  to  aak  for  it,  endured  the  pangs  of  absence  from  his  wife  and 
fuiulj',  risked  upsetting  in  stage-coaches;  and  once  narrowly  escaped  being  up- 
turned in  a  go-cart  So  he  presents  the  subjoined  bill,  and  makes  a  pathetic  appeal 
in  behalf  of  its  adoption : 

*  Tour  petltlcmer  must  remind  your  honorable  body  that  these  patriotic  serriees  were,  of 
eonree,  attended  with  enormous  expenae ;  to  eay  nothing  of  the  depriyation  of  the  comforts  of 
home,  the  biaadlahmenta  of  his  apooae  and  the  prattle  of  his  children ;  the  time  wasted  and  buai- 
Bsaa  neoesMrily  ne^ected.  It  Is  to  remedy  this  as  Ihr  aa  lies  In  your  power,  that  he  now  preeenta 
the  aooompanying  aeoount,  and  it  la  to  yon,  as  fe|]ow-«iticens,  hnabanda,  fathers,  and  heada  of 
*i""<**j  that  hia  appeal  ia  made.    Will  you  grant  it  your  OirOTable  consideration  ? 

*■  FinaTLT :  In  the  four  aeveral  Journeys  to  and  flrom  the  blue  hilla  of  Old  Monroe,  he  has 
accomplished  orer  one  thousand  and  fortj  miles,  under  the  circumstances  roentloocd 
aboTe.  For  thia  he  elaima,  at  least,  the  orcunary  oompenaation  awarded  to  members  and 
socoesaful  applicanta  ft>r  office.  This,  then,  forms  an  item  of  three  dollan  for  erery  twenty 
mUea,  and  amounts  to--- f le^ 

*8Bco]n>LT :  Each  trip  required  at  least,  to  go,  come,  and  attend  to  business,  canvassing, 
and  malEing  himself  acquainted  with  memben  and  the  growing  greatness  of  Ohio  by  her 

Instltutlona— say  a  month  each  time— making  in  all  rour  months,  or  one  hundred  and 

thirty  days,  at  three  dollars  per  day :  in  all,-      •       - -       •  9300 

*  Thirdly:  (By  way  of  parenthesis  in  this  branch  of  my  account,)  I  claim  that  being  absent 

from  home,  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  heart  must  necessarily  be  considered.  The  long 
nights  that  I  have  solitarily  spent  upon  a  bachelor's  pillow ;  the  ever-recurring  memory 
of  her  who  is  absent ;  the  gorgeous  Tisions  that  haunt  the  slumber  of  the  exile  from  home ; 
an  these  mnel  at  least  appeal  to  your  sense  of  Justice.  Will  it  be  aaking  too  mudi  in  de- 
manding   ----------------       -$iOO 

*  FouaTBLT :  For  feelings  wrought  to  desperation,  br  the  baseness  of  unprincipled  candi- 

»    datea,  who,  having  gained  their  ends,  evaded  the  ralfltanent  of  their  contracts  '.say  -       -  $50 

*Labtlt:  Blighted  h<H>ea;  sundry  minor  expenses;  palnfiil  leaaons  of  the  depravity  of 
"'•"fc*"** ;  a  well-founded  conviction  that  a  short  residence  in  the  cities  of  Ohio  corrupts 
the  hesrt,  befora  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  the  influences  of  nature  and  the  country: 
i^ t75 

'Hoping  eaiij  action,'  etc,  our  'petitioner'  leaves  his  'littie  bill'  with  the  legis- 
lature ;  simpl  J  reminding  the  members,  in  conclusion,  that  *  although  Ohio  is  the 
State  of  his  adoption,  it  is  to  Kentucky  that  he  owes  his  birth,  and  that  the  zephyr 
that  wantooed  among  the  elms  of  Lexington  fanned  his  inlant  brow,  and  wandered 
among  the  hair  of  his  maturer  youth.'  Since  'the  period  when  Alxzanoke  the 
Oreat  croesed  the  Rubicon  in  a  common  one-horse  wagon,'  we  hare  met  with  noth- 
ing more  unique  than  the  eloquent  production,  some  fiiint  idea  of  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  the  Knicksbbogkxb. 


A  BsAHTiFUL  '  Waif.' —  Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  who  is  the 
autiMv  of  the  ensuing  beautiful  lines  !  Hie  fHend  teom  whom  we  receive  them  is 
mainly  doubtful  of  their  paternity,  although  he  has  'heard  them  attributed  to  Bul- 
wsB.'  He  found  them  copied  into  a  common-place  book,  made  some  thirteen 
years  ago.  We  profess  a  good  degree  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  writing^  of  the  author 
of  'Pelham,'  but  we  have  never  encountered  these  lines  in  any  work  of  his  that  has 
fidlen  under  our  observation : 


'Irro  mj  heart  a  silent  look 
Flaaned  Arom  thy  careless  eyes. 

And  what  beforo  was  abadow,  took 
The  light  of  summer  skies. 

The  Fintrbom  Lovx  was  in  that  look ; 

The  Yairas  rose  from  out  the  deep 
Of  thoee  inspiring  eyes. 

*Hy  life,  Hke  aoiie  lone  solemn  ^oi 

A  spirit  passes  o'er^ 
Grew  Inatlnet  with  a  glory  not 

In  earth  or  heaven  before: 
Sweet  trouble  stirred  the  haunted  spot, 
And  shook  the  leaves  of  every  thought 

Thy  presence  wandered  o'er. 


*My  betiw  yearned  and  cropt  to  thine. 

As' it  In  times  of  yore, 
Tbyeoul  had  been  a  part  of  mine 

which  claimed  it  bock  once  more; 
Thy  very  self  no  longer  thine, 
But  mended  in  that  ddicious  life 

Which  made  us  one  of  yore  t 

'There  bloomed  beside  thee  forms aa  fldr, 

There  murmured  tones  as  sweet. 
But  round  thee  breathed  the  enchanted  a 

n*  was  life  and  death  to  meet ; 
And  henceforth  thou  alone  wert  fair. 
And  thourii  the  stars  had  sung  for  Joff 
Thy  whisper  only  sweet.' 
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G06SIP  WITH  Readers  and  Cobhespondents. — ItwasDsQniNOKT,itseems,the 
celebrated  '  English  Opium-Eater/  who  wrote  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  that  singularly  quaint  and  most  amusing  sketch, '  Murder 
eonsideredM  one  of  the  Fine  ArtifJ  We  find  it  in  the  'Miscellaneous  Essays'  of 
this  author,  just  published  in  a  handsome  volume  by  Messrs.  Tioknob,  Reed  and 
Fields,  Boston.  It  is  an  account  of  a  society  of  connoisseurs  in  murder ;  persons 
curious  in  homicide ;  amateurs  and  dilettanti  in  the  yarious  modes  of  blood-shed ; 
in  short,  murder-fanders ;  every  fresh  atrocity  in  which,  brought  up  by  the  police 
anxuds  of  Europe,  they  would  meet  and  criticise  as  they  would  a  picture,  statue,  or 
work  of  art  Some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  their  proceedings  may  be  collected  from  one 
of  the  monthly  lectures  read  before  the  society.  It  was  contended  that  as  eveiy 
thing  in  the  world  had  two  handles,  murder  might  be  treated  'ffistheticaUy,'  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  as  well  as  morally.  *  The  first  murderer,'  tJiie  lecturer  began, '  is 
fiuniliar  to  you  all.  As  the  inventor  of  murder,  and  the  father  of  the  art,  Caik  must 
have  been  a  man  of  first-ra.te  genius.  All  the  Cains  were  men  of  genius.  Tubal 
Cain  invented  tubes,  I  think,  or  some  such  thing.  But  whatever  were  the  original- 
ity and  genius  of  the  artist,  every  art  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  works  must 
be  criticised.'  A  great  number  of  cases  of  *  artistic  murder'  are  cited  by  the  lec- 
turer, coming  down  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  that  of  Thuetsll, 
which  was  tiie  *  public  thing'  in  that  line  in  England  at  this  period.  How  deli- 
cately, how  artistically  this  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  lecturer : 

*■  Ab  to  Mr.  Thurtsll's  case,  I  know  not  what  to  un.  Naturally,  I  have  everr  dispoBition  to 
think  highly  of  my  predeceflsor  In  the  chair  of  thU  Society ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  nu  lectures 
were  nnexceptionable.  But,  speaking  ingenuouslY,  I  do  really  think  that  bis  principal  perform- 
ance, as  an  artist,  has  been  much  overraled.  I  admit  that  at  first  I  was  myself  carried  awav  by 
the  general  enthusiasm.  On  Uie  morning  when  the  murder  was  made  known  in  London,  Uiere 
was  the  fullest  meeting  of  amateurs  that  I  hare  ever  known  since  the  days  of  Williams  ;  okl 
bed-ridden  connoisseurs,  who  had  got  into  a  peevish  way  of  sneering  and  complaining  *■  that  there 
was  nothing  doing,*  now  hobbled  down  to  our  club-room :  such  hilarity,  such  benign  expression 
of  general  satiaftiction,  I  have  rarely  witnessed.  On  every  side  you  saw  people  shaking  handa, 
congratulating  each  other,  and  forming  dinner  parties  for  the  evening ;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  triumphant  chaUcngee  of  :^ Well!  will  eAt«do?*  Us  this  the  right  thing?'  *Are 
you  satisfied  at  lastf  *    But,  in  the  midst  of  this,  I  remember  we  all  grew  silent  on  hearing  the 

old  cynical  amateur,  L.  8 ,  that  laudator  temporia  acti^  stumping  along  with  his  wooden  leg; 

be 'entered  the  room  with  his  usual  scowl,  and,  as  he  advanced,  he  continued  to  growl  and  stutter 
the  whole  way:  ^Not  an  original  idea  in  the  whole  piece— mere  plagiarism— base  plagiarism 
from  hints  that  I  threw  out !  Beside,  his  style  is  as  hard  as  Albkrt  Ddrkr,  and  as  coarse  aa 
FusxLi.'  Many  thought  that  this  was  mere  jealousy,  and  general  waspishness;  but  I  confess 
that,  when  the  first  glow  of  enthuaiam  had  subsided,  I  have  found  most  Judicious  critics  to  agree 
that  there  was  something  falaette  in  the  ^tyle  of  Thdrtxll.  The  ftet  is,  he  was  a  member  of  our 
aociely,  which  naturally  gave  a  fViendly  bias  to  our  Judgmrats :  and  his  person  was  universally 
ftmiliar  to  the  cockneys,  which  gave  him,  with  the  whole  London  public,  a  temporary  popular- 
ity, that  his  pretensions  are  not  capable  of  supporting ;  for  opiniintMm  eommenta  ddet  du»^  ««- 
tnrajudieia  eonfirmat.  There  was,  nowever,  an  unfinished  design  of  Thvrtkll's  for  the  murder 
of  a  man  with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  which  I  admired  greatly :  it  was  a  mere  outline,  that  he 
never  completed ;  but  to  my  mind  it  seemed  every  way  superior  to  his  chief  work.  I  remem- 
ber that  there  was  great  regret  expressed  by  some  amateurs  that  this  sketch  should  have  been 
left  in  an  unfinished  state :  but  there  I  cannot  agree  with  them ;  for  the  fragments  and  first  bold 
outlines  of  original  artists  have  often  a  felicity  about  them  which  is  apt  to  vanish  in  the  manage- 
ment of  details.' 

In  a  second  paper  read  before  the  dub,  the  lecturer  premises,  that  as  for  himself 
he  never  committed  a  murder  in  his  life.  *  There  is  indeed  one  member  of  the  club, 
who  pretends  to  say  that  he  caught  me  once  making  too  free  with  his  throat  on  a 
dab-night,  after  every  body  else  had  retired.  But,  observe,  he  shuffles  in  his  stoiy 
■ooording  to  his  state  of  dvilation.  When  not  far  gone,  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  that  he  caught  me  ogling  his  throat ;  and  that  I  was  melancholy  for  som« 
weeks  after,  and  that  my  voice  sounded  in  a  way  expressing,  to  the  nice  ear  of  a 
eonnoiaseur,  the  sense  of  opportunities  lost;  but  the  dub  all  know  that  he's  a  dis- 
appointed man  himself,  and  that  he  speaks  querulously  at  times  about  tilie  fisttal 
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neglect  of  a  man's  coming  abroad  without  his  tools.  Beside,  all  this  is  an  afi&ur  be- 
tween two  amateurs,  and  every  body  makes  allowances  for  little  asperities  and 
sorenesses  in  such  a  case.'  He  had  moreover  a  nephew,  who  '  thought  himself  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste  in  most  branches  of  murder,  whereas  in  fact  he  hadn't  one 
idea  on  the  subject  but  such  as  he  had  stolen,'  who  was  anxious  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  but  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  lecturer :  *  Now  really,'  I  said 
to  the  president,  *  if  we  were  to  elect  him,  why,  the  next  thing  we  should  hear  of 
would  be  some  vile  butcherly  murder,  by  way  of  justifying  our  choice.  And  what 
qort  of  a  concern  would  it  be  ?  You  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  it  would  be  a 
disgraceful  affidr,  more  worthy  of  the  shambles  than  of  an  iirUst's  tUtelier.  He 
would  fall  upon  some  great  big  man,  some  huge  fieumer  returning  drunk  from  a  fair. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  blood,  and  ih€U  he  would  expect  us  to  take  in  lieu  of  taste, 
finish,  scenical  grouping.  Then  again  how  would  he  tool  t  Why,  most  probably 
with  a  cleaver  and  a  couple  of  paving  stones :  so  that  the  whole  coup  (Toeil  would 
renund  you  rather  of  some  hideous  ogre  or  cyclops,  than  of  the  delicate  operator  of 
the  nineteenth  century.'  Ho  visits  his  nephew,  who  is  mortified  at  being  black- 
balled, and  swears  revenge,  and  offers  him  this  consolation :  *  John,'  said  I, '  you  seem 
to  me  to  have  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  life  and  its  duties.  Pushed  on  by  ambi- 
tion, you  are  dreaming  rather  of  what  it  might  be  glorious  to  attempt,  than  what  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  accomplish.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  man's 
respectability  that  he  should  commit  a  murder.  Many  a  man  has  passed  through 
life  most  respectably,  without  attempting  any  species  of  homicide — good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  We  cannot  all  be  brilliant  men  in  this  life.  And  it  is  for  your  interest 
to  be  contented  rather  with  a  humble  station  well  filled,  than  to  shock  every  body 
with  failures,  the  more  conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the  ostentation  of  their  prom- 
ises.'   Another  case  still  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  lectiurer's  virtue : 

*  A  MAN  came  to  me  as  a  candidate  for  t|te  place  of  my  aenrant,  Just  then  vacant.  He  bad  the 
reputation  of  having  dabbled  a  little  in  our  art ;  some  said  not  without  merit.  What  startled  me, 
however,  was,  that  he  supposed  this  art  to  be  part  of  his  regular  duties  in  my  service.  Now  that 
was  a  thing  I  would  not  allow ;  so  I  said  at  once :  ^  Richard,  you  misunderstand  my  character. 
If  a  man  will  and  must  practice  this  difficult  (and,  allow  me  to  add,  doiigorous)  brunch  of  art ; 
if  he  has  an  overruling  genius  for  it,  why,  he  might  as  well  pursue  his  studies  whilst  living  in  my 
service  as  in  another's.  And  also,  I  may  observe,  that  it  can  do  no  harm  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  subject  on  whom  he  operates,  thut  he  should  be  guided  by  men  of  more  taste  than  himself. 
Genius  may  do  much,  but  long  study  of  the  art  must  always  entitle  a  roan  to  offer  advice.  80  fhr 
I  will  go— general  principles  I  will  suggest.    But  as  to  any  particular  case,  unce  for  all  I  will 


have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Never  tell  me  of  any  special  wurlc  of  art  vou  are  meditalicg  —  I  set 
mv  tkee  against  It  m  teu.  For  if  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to 
think  little  of  robbing ;  and  fh>m  robbing  he  cumes  next  to  drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and 


IVom  that  to  incivility  and  procrastination.  Once  begin  upon  this  downward  path,  you  never 
know  where  you  are  to  stop.  Many  a  man  has  dated  his  ruin  from  some  murder  or  other  that 
pertiaps  he  thought  little  of  at  the  time." 

We  know  not  how  it  may  strike  the  reader,  but  to  our  conception  it  seems  espe- 
cially ludicrous  to  take  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  laws,  and  look  at  it  through 
an  inverted  inteUectual  telescope  like  this.  *  Many  a  man  has  dated  his  ruin  from 
tome  murder  or  other  that  perhaps  he  thought  litUe  of  at  the  time  I '  One  almost 
fancies  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  a  dabbler  in  this  '  art '  down  to  the  heinous 
crime  of  disturbing  a  Methodist  meeting !  It  would  appear  that  they  had  in  the 
club  one  of  your  nil-admirarCs  ;  your  '  Nothing- Admire '  sort  of  persons,  who  went 
about  disparaging  all  modem  murders  as  '  vicious  abortions,'  and  as  *  belouging  to 
no  authentic  school  of  art'  He  snarled  cynically  at  the  finest '  performances'  of  his 
own  time ;  and  was  wont  to  go  about,  muttering  or  growling,  in  a  kind  of  soliloqny : 
'Despicable  pretender!  —  without  grouping ^-withont  two  ideas  upon  handling; 
with  not  the  faintest  conception  of  '  tooling,' '  etc.  '  Very  soon,'  he  came  at  last  to 
say, '  very  soon  men  will  have  lost  the  art  of  killing  poultry :  the  very  rudiments  of 
the  art  will  have  perished.'  But  early  one  morning  '  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
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of  his  dream : '  *  He  had  receired  an  account  by  express,  dispatched  by  a  correspond- 
ent in  London,  who  watched  the  progress  of  art  on  his  behalf^  with  a  general  com- 
mission to  send  off  a  special  express,  at  whatever  cost,  in  the  eyent  of  any  estima- 
ble works  appearing :  how  much  more  upon  occasion  of  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  art  1  The 
express  arrived  in  the  night-time ;  he  was  then  gone  to  bed ;  he  had  been  muttering 
and  grumbling  for  hours,  but  of  course  he  was  called  up.  On  reading  the  account, 
he  threw  his  arms  around  the  express,  called  him  his  brother  and  his  preserver ; 
settled  a  pension  upon  him  for  three  lives,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  not  tiaving  it  in 
his  power  to  knight  him.  Accordingly  he  soon  arrived,  knocked  over  the  porter  on 
his  road  to  the  reading-room ;  seized  every  man*s  hand  as  he  passed  him ;  wrung  it 
almost  frantically,  and  kept  ejaculating:  *  Why,  now,  here's  something  like  a  mur- 
der I — this  is  the  real  thing;  this  is  genuine;  this  is  what  you  can  approve,  can 
recommend  to  a  friend :  '  This,'  says  every  man  on  reflection, '  this  is  the  thing  that 
ought  to  be  I "  Then,  looking  at  particular  friends,  he  said ;  *  Why,  Jack,  how  are 
you  ?    Why,  Tom,  how  are  you  ?    Bless  me  I  you  look  ten  years  younger  than  when 

I  last  saw  you.'    *  No,  Sir,'  I  replied, '  it  is  you  who  look  ten  years  younger.'    *  Do 

I I  well,  I  should  n't  wonder  if  I  did ;  such  works  are  enough  to  make  us  all  young.* 
And  in  £act  the  general  opinion  is,  that  he  would  have  died  but  for  this  regenera- 
tion of  art,  which  he  called  a  second  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  and  it  was  our  duty,  he 
said  solemnly,  to  commemorate  it'  Reflect  upon  all  this  a  little  while,  reader,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  in  a  vein  of  the  broadest  burlesque.  At  a  dinner  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  '  paper '  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  delicate  gentleman 
'last  reported'  supported  his  toast,  '  Our  Irish  Friends,  and  a  speedy  revolution  in 
their  Mode  of  Tooling,  and  all  Branches  of  the  Art,'  with  these  remarks : 


oenoia  you  i  scarcely  nave  we  read  a  litUe  rarther,  berore  the  word  *  iipperary '  or  *  isamna  '- 
■ometbing  betrays  tbo  Irish  manufacture.  Instantly  we  loath  HI  we  call  to  the  waiter;  we  aay. 
<  Walter,  take  away  this  paper ;  send  it  out  of  the  house ;  it  is  absolutely  offensive  to  all  Just  taste.' 
I  appeal  to  every  man  whether,  on  finding  a  murder  (otherwise,  perhaps,  promising  enough)  to 
be  Irish,  he  does  not  feel  himself  as  much  insulted  as  when  Madeira  being  ordered,  ne  finds  it  to 
be  Cape ;  or  when,  taking  up  what  he  takes  to  be  a  mushroom,  it  turns  out  what  children  call  a 
tood-fltool?  Tithes,  politics,  or  something  wrong  in  principle,  vitiate  every  Irish  murder.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  must  be  reformed,  or  Ireland  will  not  be  a  land  to  live  in ;  at  least,  if  we  do  live  there, 
we  must  import  all  our  murders,  that 's  clear.^ ' 

Old  Knick.  left  this  hopeful  assembly  just  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur  had  arisen 
and  toasted:  *The  sublime  epoch  of  BuasE  and  HabeI'  .  .  .  *TKe  Card- 
Player's  Grave '  is  a  somewhat  unique  poetical  theme ;  but  our  young  correspond- 
ent seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  it : 

Poos  Jack  I  thy  merry  heart  is  still, 

Thv  voice  is  silent  too ; 
Thy  hand  played  out,  thy  tricks  are  o*er,  • 

Thy  game  of  life  is  through. 

With  all  thou  hast  most  iUrly  dealt. 

And  none  could  call  thee  knave ; 
Bat  thou  hast  ^shuffled  off  the  coil,* 

And  this  spot  is  thy  gravel 

We  know  it  was  thy  pleasure  oft 

At « Loo '  and  '  WhiBt*  to  win : 
Black  cards  (not  'guards^  thy  favMtcs  were, 

But  spades  last  took  tnee  in ! 

But  Death^b  relentless  hand  cuts  off 

Both  high  and  low  the  same, 
And  thee,  despite  thine  honors  fhir, 

He  took,  *  Jack,  and  the  game.' 

Ne'er  tiU  the  last  trump  call  thee  out, 

Poor  John  I  shalt  thou  arise, 
But  like  the  diamond  clothed  in  light 
Thy  soul  shall  seek  the  skies. 
B9^jt^,  ISihruarf  17, 1851.  Cubtis  Ootta. 
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Ooa  readers,  if  they  peruse  every  *  iraoo'  in  detail,  will  remember  the  good-na- 
tured correspondenti  who  said  recently  in  these  pages  that  his  design  in  contribut- 
iiig  to  the  KificiUEBBOCKKa  had  a  squinting  toward  '  practical  bread-and-butter, 
he  haying  that '  natural  bias  in  favor  of  something  to  eat'  conmion  to  all  animals, 
the  satis&ction  of  which 'bias'  was  more  of  an  incentive  than  any  reputation  which 
he  would  be  likely  to  gain  by  the  publication  of  his  communications.  We  were 
reminded  of  him  the  other  evening  by  a  passage  in  Ievino*8  *  Poor-Devil  Author/ 
in  the  *  Tales  of  a  Traveller,*  describing  a  poet  wandering  disconsolate  about  Lon- 
don, with  the  manuscript  of  his  immortal  but  rejected  poem  under  his  arm,  and 
with  scarce  a  penny  in  his  pocket:  '  I  have  many  a  time  strolled  sorrowfully  along, 
with  a  sad  heart  and  an  empty  stomach,  about  five  o'clock,  and  looked  wistfully 
down  the  areas  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  seen  through  the  kitchen-windows 
the  fires  gleaming,  and  the  joints  of  meat  tuning  on  the  spits,  and  dripping  with 
gravy,  and  the  cook-maids  beating  up  puddings,  or  trussing  turkeys,  and  felt  for  the 
mcwQent  that  if  I  could  but  have  the  run  of  one  of  those  kitchens,  Apollo  and  the 
Husra  might  have  the  hungry  heights  of  Parnassus  for  me.  Oh,  Sir !  talk  of  medi- 
tations among  the  tombs ;  they  are  nothing  so  melancholy  as  the  meditations  of  a 
poor  devil  without  penny  in  pouch,  along  a  line  of  kitchen  windows  toward  diimer- 
time.'  The  fact  (a  common  one)  was,  that  he  had 'mistaken  his  vocation.'  .  .  .  We 
like  the  spirit  of  *  Brother  Jonathan's  Ships;*  and  just  at  this  time,  when  the 
•  Atlamtio  '  is  known  to  have  nobly  resisted  the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  joy 
at  her  triumph  pervades  all  hearts,  we  think  the  stanzas  will  be  read  with  an  added 

pleasure : 
HvKKAH  for  our  ships !  oar  merchant  ships !        Hurrah  for  our  ahlps  I  our  stoul  Btoam-ehlp*  I 

Lei  'a  raise  for  them  the  aong ; 
That  safely  glide  o^er  the  foaming  tide, 

With  timbers  stout  and  strong ; 
That  to  and  ftx)  on  the  waters  go, 

And  borne  on  the  rushing  breeze, 
Uke  birds  they  flv,  *neath  every-  sky. 

From  South  to  Northern  seas  I 

Hurrah  for  our  ships!  our  battle-ships  1 

Our  e^ory  and  our  boast ; 
That  carry  death  in  their  bellowing  breath 

To  invaders  of  our  coast. 
In  glory  and  pride,  whatever  betide, 

May  they  sail  around  our  shore ; 
But  long  be  the  day  ere  in  battlers  fray 

We  shall  hear  tbslr  cannons  roar. 

A'ew-r«r*,/M.,1851. 

And  *three  times  three  offoin,  boys,'  if  you  please;  for  they  can't  touch  us  in  ship- 
bmlding  on  the  other  side.  '  They  can't  cfo  it,  and  *  there  *s  no  use  talking  about  if. 
But  they  pay  more  money  for  steam-ship  tnaehinery  than  we  do,  and  have  had  five 
times  the  experience  that  we  have  had.  But  the  *  Novelty  Works  '  will  beat  them 
at  that  yet— arfa  '  not  very  long  first,'  either.  Wait  five  years,  and  you  shall  *  see 
what  you  shall  see!'  .  .  .  What  supernatural  shriek  is  that,  sounding  through 
the  murky  air  of  this  stormy  February  night  f  Twelve  o'clock,  too,  *  by  'r  Lady :' 
but  be  not  akrmed.  It  is  only  the  steam-whistle  of  the  iron-horse  on  the  Hudson 
River  raa-road,  rushing  into  the  Great  Metropolis,  at  a  *  two-forty '  pace,  bringing  with 

hun  hundreds  of  passengers,  some  of  whom,  having  never  been  to  town  before,  are 
bewildered  with  its  increasing  vastness;  the  thickening  lamps;  the  branching,  croas- 
ing,lengthening,  interminable  streets;  the  'leagues  of  light,  the  roaring  of  the  wheels.' 
That  same  snorting  steam-horse,  scarce  an  hour  ago,  aa  he  swept  with  his  train 
tiirough  the  veiy  walls  of  the  state's-prison  at  Sing-Sing,  rumbled  in  the  ears  of 
the  half-wakened  captives,  illustrating  by  his  own  wild  fi-eedom  the  liberty  denied 
to  them,  and  spoke  of  pleasant  viUages  passed,  and  familiar  ^cen^e  ifiww^  vbjcfa 


That  float  In  strength  and  grac** ; 
By  fire  and  air  their  course  they  beur. 

As  giants  in  the  race:      ,    ^.     ^ 
That  bind  the^ands  oflcindred  lands 

In  close  and  fHendly  grasp: 
God  grant  no  feud  by  death  and  blood 

May  e^er  unloose  the  clasp ! 

Hurrah  for  them  all,  both  great  and  smoll. 

That  float  our  waters  tree ; 
May  they  safelv  sail  in  calm  or  gale. 

In  home  or  foreign  sea: 
Hurrah  again  for  our  merchantmen, 
'  Hurrah  for  our  men-of-war  I 
Ring  out  the  shout  for  our  steam-shlpe  stout, 

Hurrah  for  them  all ! — UuaaAH ! 

ObOBOS  GBBV7XI.I.X. 
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)io  was  rushing :  he  startled  the  echoes  of  Sleepy-Hollow,  and  the  demons  of  that 
wizard  region  fled  affrighted,  for  a  greater  than  the  steed  erewhile  bestrode  by 
the  '  Headless  Horseman*  was  now  spouting  the  hot  white  breath  from  his  iron 
nostrils;  onward  he  came,  past  golden  '  Sunnyside,'  disturbing  not,  let  us  hope,  the 
inmates  of  that  nest  of  genius  and  refinement ;  on  to '  DoBB,his  Fetry,'  and  over  the 
yery  soil  of  the  pleasant  places  where  '  Old*  and  *  Touog  Enioc'  and  his  little  ras- 
ters so  often  w^ked  and  frolicked  with  the  'gooed  vrouw,*  along  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  Tappaan-Zee.  'But  what  is  all  this  a&ou//'  asks  the  reader.  Nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  hollow-sounding  on  the  dull  ear 
of  Night,  just  as  wo  are  going  to  bed.  ...  In  the  lines  *  Chapge  and  Exchcmge* 
whidi  ensue,  sent  us  by  an  esteemed  and  most  genial  friend  Mown  east-,*  there 
is  a  lesson  of  temperance  inculcated,  which  in  force  and  picturesqueness  of  admoni- 
tion far  exceeds  any  effort  of  a  '  reformed  drunkard  *  that  we  haye  eyer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  listen  ta  We  commend  it  to  general  attention  and  a  wide  dissemina- 
tion: 


He  is  but  the  wreck  of  bis  former  self, 

And  a  shockiuK  wreck  is  he ; 
With  his  tAtterea  clothes  and  his  battered  nose, 

And  a  gait  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

Once  he  was  neat  and  trimly  drest. 

The  pride  of  his  flither^s  liall ;  (wife, 

And  proud  was  the  heart  of  his  sweet  youug 

Who  loved  him  better  than  all : 

Better  than  all  the  world  beside, 

But  now  her  heart  Is  cold : 
Oh !  could  she  see  this  worthless  dross, 

That  once  was  dearer  than  gold  I 


And  whence,  yon  ask,  did  this  fhtal  change, 

This  sin  and  misery  come  ? 
ft  came,  nlas !  from  a  single  cause. 

And  that  single  cause  waa  —  Run  1 

For  this  he  gave  up  all  he  hod  and  was, 

And  all  that  he  loved  the  best ; 
He  exchanged  them  all  for  this  shaft  of  death, 

That  he  presses  still  to  his  breast. 

And  was  It,  think  you,  a  wise  exchange 

That  this  wretched  being  made  ? 
If  you  do,  Just  begin  to  tipple  and  drink. 

And  you'll  soon  make  the  very  same  trade. 


Apropos  of  this  theme  :  a  friend  recently  in  town  from  the  west  mentions 
the  following  anecdote :  A  somewhat  free-drinker  in  Kentucky,  on  his  daughter's 
twelfth  birth-day,  purchased  a  hogshead  of  the  *  Bourbon  whiskey '  of  that  region, 
which  he  placed  in  his  cellar,  to  be  broached  on  the  day  when  the  same  daughter 
should  be  married.  Not  many  years  rolled  round,  before  that  happy  day  arrived. 
The  father,  after  the  ceremony,  accompanied  by  some  friends,  repaired  to  the  cel- 
lar, and  *  tapped '  the  hogshead,  high  up  at  first,  but  g^dually  lower  and  lower,  as 
he  found,  on  successive  trials,  that  it '  would  n't  run.'  At  last,  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  bottom,  a  sluggish  stream  exuded :  '  Well  now,*  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
affected wonder,  '  who  *d  ha'  thunk  that  that  hogshead  would  ha'  got  so  low  from 
just  tasting  on  it  I'  He  had  'tasted'  it  rather  more  frequently  than  he  was  at  all 
aware  of, '  most  probably.*  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are 
very  far  from  agreeing  with  an  esteemed  contributor  in  our  last  number  as 
touchiog  the  character  of  Boswkll,  Dr.  Johnson's  immortal  Scotch  Toady.  That 
he  made  a  clever  hook  cannot  be  denied ;  but  Washington  laviNG,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Goldsmith,*  permits  him  to  show  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was ;  moan,  envious,  dis- 
trustful, and  selfish.  He  was  faithful  to  Johnson,  no  doubt,  but  for  ambitious  pur- 
poses of  his  own.  He  never  loses  eight  of  an  opportunity  to  lug  in  his  own  petty 
afi&urs,  his  ignorances  and  prejudicrs,  in  connection  with  the  Qreat  Leviathan's 
openness,  sound  sense,  and  great  learning.  We  wish  our  readers  had  before  them 
*  A  Lewm  in  Biography,  or  How  to  WriU  the  Life  of  One's  Friend  ;*  an  *  Extract 
from  the  life  of  Dr.  Pozz,  written  by  Jamjub  Bozz,  Esq.,  ^ho  JUmrished  with  hiu 
near  fifty  years.*    Here  are  two  or  three  extracts : 

*  Wa  dined  at  the  chop-liouae.  Dr.  Poxs  was  this  day  very  Inslnictive.  We  talked  of  books. 
I  mentioned  the  History  cf  Tommy  Trip.  I  said  It  was  a  great  work.  Poaa :  *  Yes,  Sir,  it  to  a 
great  work ;  but,  Sir,  It  Is  a  great  work  relatively ;  It  was  a  great  work  to  you  when  you  was  a 
Utile  boy ;  but  nowt  Blr,  you  are  a  great  man,  and  Tommy  TMp  to  a  little  boy.'   I  felt  tomewliil 
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tart  ■!  this  oomparlaon,  and  I  beliere  be  perceived  it ;  for,  as  he  was  equeexlng  a  lemon,  ho  aaid, 
*  Never  be  aflh>Dted  at  a  compariaon.  I  bave  been  compared  to  many  things,  but  I  never  was 
idBronted.  No,  Sir,  li  they  would  call  me  a  dog,  and  you  a  cannister  tied  to  my  tail,  I  would  ncii 
beallhmted.* 

*  Cheered  by  tkia  kind  wuntion  of  me,  though  In  such  a  situation,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  a  friend  of  oun,  who  was  ahrays  making  comparisons.  Pozz :  ^  Sir,  that  fellow  has  a  slmik; 
for  every  thing  but  himself.  1  knew  him  when  no  kept  a  shop :  he  then  made  money,  ^ir,  and 
now  he  makes  comparisons.  Sir,  lie  would  say  that  you  and  I  were  two  flgs  stuck  together ;  1a>  o 
Hgt  in  adhesion,  Sir ;  and  then  be  would  laugh.'  Bozz :  *  But  have  not  some  great  writers  deter 
mined  that  comparisowt  are  now  and  then  odious  J '  Pozz :  ^  Mo,  Sir,  not  odious  in  Uiemselvce, 
not  odious  as  comparisons :  the  fellows  who  make  them  are  odious.' 

H>-re  is  a  fair  hit  at  tlie  manner  in  which  Boswell  lugs  himself  in,  *  hj  the  ears,* 

on  all  occasions : 

*NixT  day  I  left  town,  and  was  absent  for  six  weeks,  three  days,  and  seven  hours,  os  I  And 
by  a  mcmoruidiun  in  my  JoumaL  In  this  time  I  bad  only  one  letter  from  him,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'TO  JAVZB  BOZS,   SPQ. 

'Dbaa  Sia'  My  bowels  bav<*  been  vciy  bad.     Pray  buy   me  some  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  brlr^ 
with  y"u  &  r(~py  of  your  To'  r 
'  Write  to  ma  aoca.  and  wiite  to  me  often.     I  am.  dear  Fir.  yours  affoctionat<>ly. 

Sam.  Tott  ' 

*It  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  have  omitted  a  letter  like  this,  in  which  we  see  so  much 
of  his  groat  and  illuminated  mind.  On  my  return  to  town,  we  met  again  at  the  chop-hou»e.  V\  v 
bad  much  conversation  to-day ;  his  wit  flashed  like  lightning ;  ind^jd,  there  is  not  one  hour  of 
my  present  life  iu  which  I  do  not  profit  by  some  of  his  valuable  communications. 

*We  talked  of  wind,  I  said  i  knew  many  persons  much  distressed  with  that  complaii.t. 
Poss :  *  Yes,  Sir,  when  confined,  when  pent  up.'  1  said  I  did  not  know  thai,  but  I  questioned  if 
the  Romans  ever  knew  iU  Pozz :  *  Yes,  Sir,  the  Romans  knew  W  Bozz :  *  Livt  does  not  mcu- 
tlon  it.^    Pozz :  *  No,  Sir,  Livt  wrote  History.    Livt  was  not  writing  the  Life  of  a  Friend. ' 

This  imitat  on,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  himee'f  a  Scotchman,  tliough  not  of  the 
BoswELL  stamp,  is  pronounced  bj  John  Wilson  Croker  to  be  'just  as  a criticimi* 
and  as  being '  executed  with  effective  liveliness  and  pleasantry.'  .  .  .  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  *  Proverbial  Philosophy^  sent  us  by  a  friend,  which  probably  never 
struck  Mr.  Tufper,  unless  in  that  '  unknown  quantity  '  of  talk  which  he  had  with 
Mr.  Robert  Dodge,  the  distinguished  European  tourist : 

*Thr  old  folks  sav,  ^  Beyond  a  doubt. 

When  people 's  healthy,  bolls  come  out  ;* 

So  Job,  amid  his  desoluliou. 

Could  find  some  crumbs  of  coni*olatIon, 

Li  thinking,  though  his  wealth  was  spent, 

His  personal  health  wns  excellent ; 

Secure  from  blisters,  drafts  and  doses, 

By  his  peculiar  diagnosis. 

And  though  he  M  made  an  awful  bust. 

Bo  long  as  he  kept  his  upper  cru&t, 

T  would  save  expense  of  doctors'  bills 

Amid  his  sublunary  ills : 

Beside,  if  *  occupation's  pleasnriN* 

He  must  ha*  been  Mively^  beym  I  measure. 

In  having  soundness,  and  em'iriuyiiit-r.t. 

With  philosophical  enjoyment. 

T  was  true,  his  things  were  in  th>:t  jalmpe  * 

That  *t  wa'  tiH  a  very  pleasant  ftcr«]i .-. 

But  then  heM  be,  when  once  H  Wi »  i/ur, 

As  sound  as  *  BLArKSTonic'.i  Common  Law  ; ' 

His  constitution  in  condition, 

Without  once  calling  grim  physician ; 

And  with  the  sweet  ontictpation. 

That  after  serving  f^hurt  proLiniiim, 

Old  Nick  would  call  around  to  toy, 
*I  'vejuat  dropped  in  for  JUre.  J.' 

'  It  is  'unco'  pleasant,  now  and  then,'  writes  a  friend  who  has,  and  who  reads, 
good  books, '  to  turn  from  the  hard-beaten  track  of  every-dny  books  and  evcry-day 
reading  to  something  that  is  seldom  read,  but  which  sparkles  in  every  page  with 
brilliant  thought  and  ready  wit  True,  such  books,  like  the  people  who  produce 
them,  are  scarce ;  but  they  are  of  the  more  value  that  they  are  not  always  to  be 
found.  One  could  hardly  do  a  greater  service  to  your  reading  friends,  (and  who  of 
your  subscribers  is  not  a  reading  friend  ?)  than  to  recommend  to  them  the  best  of 
John  Heneagk  JMBOt^B  works,  *  Owrge  Sekfyn  and  his  Contemporaries*    Oioror 
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Selwtn,  the  greatest  wit  of  the  cirde  of  memorable  men  -who  sparkled  in  London 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bora  in  1719,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  GaAT  the 
poet,  and  of  Horace  Walpols.  He  united  in  his  character  brilliant  wit ;  a  quidc 
perception  of  the  ludicrous ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature ;  a  classical  knowledge ;  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  an  extravflgant 
fondness  for  children ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  passionate  delight  in  all  the 
varied  details  of  human  suflfering.  Let  me  string  loosely  together  a  few  illustra- 
tive anecdotes  of  him :  When  the  first  Lord  Holland  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  told  tbit  Selwtn  had  called,  inquiring  after  his  health.  *  The  next  time  he 
calls,*  said  Loan  Holland,  *  show  him  up :  if  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
him ;  if  I  am  dead  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me/  Walpolb  said  of  Selwtn  that  *he 
loved  to  see  a  criminal,  but  he  ddigfited  in  witnessing  his  execution/  On  the  trial 
of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerine,  observing  a  Mrs.  Bethel,  who  was  called, 
from  a  peculiarity  in  her  beauty,  the  '  Hatchet-Face/  looking  at  the  rebel  lords,  he 
said :  *  What  a  shame  it  is  to  tura  her  face  to  the  prisoners  till  they  are  condemned ! ' 
One  night  at  *  WnrrE's,'  in  1756,  observing  Ponsonbt,  the  speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  tossing  about  bank  bills  at  a  hazard-table,  he  said : '  See  how  easily  the 
speaker  passes  the  money  bUls.'  One  day  observing  Wilkes  (who  would  have  lost 
his  ears  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  star-chamber)  listening  to  the  reading  of 
the  King's  speech,  Selwtn  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  '  Dunciad/  '  May  Heaven 
preserve  the  ears  you  lend  I  *  One  of  the  waiters  at  *  Arthur's  *  was  committed 
for  a  felony.  *  What  a  horrid  idea  he  will  give  of  us  at  Newgate !'  said  Selwtn. 
A  member  of  the  Folet  family  had  hurried  to  the  continent  to  avoid  his  creditors : 
*  It  is  a  pass-over  that  will  not  be  relished  by  the  Jews/  said  Selwtn.  A  pair 
of  shoes  were  found  on  a  lady's  bed.    Selwtn  wrote : 

*  Well  may  Suspicion  shake  Its  head, 
Well  may  Clorinda*8  spouse  be  Jealous; 
When  the  dear  wanton  takes  to  bed 
Her  very  shoes —  because  they  ^refellouf*.'' 

No  task  can  be  more  discouraging  than  that  of  collecting  bon-mots  of  a  professed 
wit  Many  of  his  best  sayings  have  probably  been  lost  to  us ;  and  in  those  we 
have,  the  charm  of  manner  and  the  force  of  expression,  and  of  accompanying  cir- 
cumstance, are  entirely  wanting.  Soon  after  his  death  the  following  lines  appeared, 
which  seem  to  express  the  sentiment  of  all  who  knew  him : 

*Ir,  this  ginr  favorite  lost,  they  yet  can  live, 
A  tear  to  Sblwyn  let  the  Gkackb  give ; 
With  rapid  kindness  teach  oblivion^s  poll 
0*er  the  sunk  foibles  of  the  man  to  fiiiU ; 
And  fondly  dictate  to  afaithfUl  Muse 
The  prime  distinction  of  the  friend  they  lose. 
Twas  social  wit,  which,  never  kindling  strife, 
Blazed  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life ; 
Those  little  sapphires  round  the  diamond  shone, 
Lending  soft  radiance  to  the  richer  stone.^ 

*  Speaking  of  bon-mots,'  concludes  our  correspondent,  *  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
of  the  late  John  M  Mason,  D.D.  Samuel  MrroHELL*  had  attended  Dr.  Mason's 
church  for  many  years,  when  he  became  a  convert  to,  and  a  preacher  ot  Universal- 
ism.  Of  course  he  left  Dr.  Mason's  church.  Several  months  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  preacher,  he  met  Dr.  Mason  in  Broadway,  and  in  substance 
thus  addressed  him :  '  Dr.  Mason,  we  have  found  an  easier  and  more  pleasant  road 
to  heaven  than  that  in  which  you  teach  and  walk.'    *  True,  Samuel,'  was  Dr.  Mason's 


*  A  man  of  blameless  liib,  and  remarkable  for  great  sincerity,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  a  pulpit 
eloquence  equally  eflbcUve  and  peculiar.— £o.  KmcKBRStocKSR. 
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reply, '  you  haye  an  easy  road ;  but  let  me  solemnly  warn  you  that  you  will  haye  a 
Hell  of  a  toll  to  pay  when  you  get  to  your  journey's  end ! ' '  .  .  .  That  wasn't 
exactly  the  right  thing  that  OaoaoB  Wilkins  Kkndall,  senior  editor  of  the 
New-Orleans  '  Picayune*  daily  journal,  did  down  at  the  Brothers  HAai^sa'  priyate 
office,  one  pleasant  morning  in  May,  when  '  Jambs  '  was  *  His  Honor  the  Mayor.' 
You  see,  the  way  of  it  was  this :  When  Geobok  went  into  the  counting'room,  he  asked 
for  *The  Mayor/  *  The  Colonel'  pointed  to  the  adjoining  priyate  office,  or  raised 
'sitting-room,'  and  said,  *He  's  in  there :  there's  a  delegation  there  from  the  female 
officers  of  '  The  Maetha  Washington  Temperance  Society,  of  which  *  The  Mayok' 
is  the  hononuy  President'  '  I  '11  go  in  and  sec  him,'  said  Kendall.  '  Do,'  said  '  the 
Colonel ;'  *  I  guess  they  're  about  through ;  they  'ye  kept  him  talking  there  for  some 
time,  now.'  Gbobqb  entered,  his  face  a  little  flushed,  from  a  rapid  walk  down  to 
Cliff-street ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some  two 
dozen  members  of  the  *  Maetha  Washinqton  Teetotal  Association,'  in  solemn  con- 
daye,  their  President,  '  the  Matoe,'  in  their  midst,  with  a  £eu»,  portly  from  the 
warmth  of  the  morning,  and  partly  from  excitement,  eyen  more  flushed,  if  any- 
thing, than  Kendall's.  Qeoege  was  receiyed,  beyond  a  slight  greeting  from  *  the 
Matob,'  with  ominous  silence ;  but  he  *  knew  his  course.'  '  Come,  Harpee,*  said  he, 
let 's  go  and  get  another  drink :  it 's  'leyen  o'clock,'  he  added,  taking  out  his  watch  ; 
'aint  jfou  dry  ag'int  /  am  1'  *  The  Mayor'  says  he  had  been  'taken  aback'  be- 
fore ;  but  the  coolness  and  outrageous  impudence  of  that '  tack '  could  n't  be  beat  I 
'  The  women  looked  daggers  while  Kendall  was  pretending  to  be  hunying  me  to  go 
with  him  and  take  a  drink  called  '  Moral  Suasion  I' .  .  .  Theee  is  something  unique, 
very  unique,  in  the  poetical '  Address  by  J.  E.  Thomas  for  the  recent  Opening  of  a  New 
Theatre  at  Saint  Louis  *  which  has  been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  in  that  flourishing 
and  beantiful  metropolis ;  a  theatre  where 

'Folks  now  Ht,  and  Indians  squat  no  more  I* 

The  'Address'  was  not  accepted  ;  it  was  only  'confidentially  submitted'  and  're- 
spectfully declined.'  Perhaps  the  following  extract  may  partly  explain  the '  moy- 
ing  why : ' 

*  Thi  Genius  of  Freedom  is  flTlng  through  the  world,  and  as  she  flies  proclaims 
Onr  Deeds  in  Anns,  to  which  the  Sons  of  Liberty  respond  with  loud  acclaims, 
Our  great  revered  Washinotom,  onr  Jac  kson,  Tat  lor,  Scott,  are  on  their  scroll  of  fkme : 
Yes,  great  in  arms,  by  yalor  gainM  and  Liberty  maintain^  is  fldr  Columbians  name ; 
In  Letters  and  the  Drama,  mil  as  areat  that  name  sball  be, 
And  the  watch-word  through  the  World  ere  long,  *  America  and  Liberty  I* 
Then  shall  her  History  be  widely  quoted. 
Her  enemies'  gainaayings  all  be  Jtoutedy 
As  in  the  lUr-fought  field,  they  nave  been  routsd : 
Her  claims,  with  respect  and  favor  noted ; 
Her  praises  l>e  by  every  people  voUd^ 

Her  honored  name,  in  all  lands  bo  tkouted^ 
And  the  St.  Leuia  Theatre  through  all  the  States  be  hruiudll^ 

The  celebration,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  at  the  Astor-House,  by  the 
Kew-Tork  Buenb  Club,'  of  the  Birth-Day  of  Robert  Bums,  was  a  meeting  to 
be  long  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  The  experi- 
enced and  accomplished  hosts,  Messrs.  Colemak  and  Stefson,  noyer  spread  a  more 
elegant  and  ample  repast,  and  the  wines  were  not  only  abandant,  bat  of  the  first 
order  of  excellence.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  Jaxes  Linen, 
supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  Mr.  Wiluam  Cullen  Betant  and  Mr.  L.  Gat- 
LOED  Claek.  Mr.  Donald  Mueeat  officiated  as  YicE-PEEaiDENT,  an  office  which 
he  also  holds  in  the  club  itself.  The  Peesident  opened  the  *  seryices'  of  the  eyen- 
ing  by  a  apeecfa  terse,  eloquent,  comprehensiye,  and  marked  by  no  common  ease  and 
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grace  of  delivery.  Mr.  Brtant,  in  response  to  a  sentiment  in  his  honor  with  which 
the  Editor  hereof  closed  a  fcw^  remarks,  paid  a  ferrcnt  tribute  to  the  unirert^l  poet 
of  the  heart,  who  had  immortalized  the  expressive  phrases,  the  beautiful  diminu- 
tives of  the  Scottish  language.  Ho  concluded  hj  toasting  the  pRBStDzirr  of  the 
evening,  as  one  *  who  had  skilfully  wrought  in  the  rich  mine  of  the  Scottish  dialect' 
Mr.  J.  CuNNiNGUAU  spoke  extremely  well  upon  the  character  and  poetry  of  Burns  ; 
and,  among  other  gooJ  speakers,  Mr.  Charles  Gould,  a  gucst^  offered  a  few  admt* 
rable  remarks  upon  points  of  resemblance  between  the  men  of  Scotland  and  New- 
England.  .  .  .  That  was  a  *  bit  of  a  wag*  who  said :  '  When  my  wife  was  very 
sick,  I  called  an  Allopathic  physician :  she  got  no  bnttcr.  I  then  called  a  Homoeo- 
path, and  she  '  mended '  a  Utile.    One  day  he  broke  hU  leg,  and  could  n't  come  at 

all :  then  she  got  well  t  * 

*  Whkm  the  Doctor  goes  about 
To  rodrcbd  life's  flame,  I  doubt 
OrioQtlines  ho  snuffs  it  out.' 

In  this  Valentinian  season  of  soft  compliments,  an  honest  and  faithful  tribute 
like  ilie  following,  from  a  Tivoritc  coatributor,  h  worthy  alike  of  preservation  and 
remembrance: 

IP    SI      eiKilLLIMA. 


Wbskb  dhall  the  poet  find 

Exquisile  phraso!^ 
Fit  Tor  the  mood  of  mind 

Wherein  he  gazes 
On  his  beloved  ouef 

Kneeling  before  her? 
How  shall  Ills  verses  run 

Best  to  adore  her  ? 
Her  to  pane(?yrize 

Were  his  tlrat  plonsurOf 
Did  she  not  over  rise 

Far  beyond  moitsure. 
Others  are  good  and  fair, 

So  their  bard  tellrth : 
She  is  beyond  compare ; 

Clara  excelleth. 

To  praise  their  dearest  one. 

Poets,  inclining. 
Liken  her  to  the  sun 

GloriouBly  shining. 
But  his  surpassing  ray 

Dark  mists  have  shroudttd ; 
Oft  tlarough  a  dr.3ary  day 

He  is  overclouded : 
While  that  sweet  face  of  hers 

Cloud  never  knowcth ; 
Oft  aa  a  feature  stirs, 

Joy  overfloweth  — 
Joy  that  flrom  heart  so  flroo 

rurely  up-welloth. 
Name  not  the  stm  to  mo : 

Clara  cxcolleth. 

Dear  woman^s  priiso  to  ^h>g, 

Some  harp  on  roses, 
Fairest  of  flowers  that  Spring 

GtUly  discloses. 
She  may  the  figure  scomt 

She  would  Ioi>o  by  it ; 
For  the  rose  hath  a  thorn — 

'Ware  ero  you  try  it  J 


Bat  she  whose  praise  I  Boundf 

ShCf  my  heart's  jewel, 
Nought  in  her  place  hath  foimd 

Sharp,  harsh,  or  cruol ; 
With  her  eternally 

Tenderness  dwelleth. 
Name  not  the  rose  to  inc : 

Claka  exoelloth. 

Btan  never  matched  her  eyes ; 

Cold  is  thestar^beum: 
fVarm  light  In  them  doth  rif>e 

When  they  from  far  be  im. 
Fawn  never  tripped  so  liglii 

Down  a  green  mountniii ; 
Naiad  ne'er  rose  so  bright 

By  a  clear  fountain. 
Sweetest  song  wood-birds  sing 

Palleth,  hers  after: 
Silver  bells  cannot  ring 

Clear  as  her  laughter  — 
Laughter  that  instantly 

All  care  dlBpellctli. 
Seek  not  for  simile : 

Claka  exoelloth. 

Thcrefbre  His  bettor  done 

That  we  compare  her 
Unto  herself  alone, 

Since  nought  is  rarer. 
Clara  *s  like  Clara  :  thus 

Still  must  we  tell  her, 
If  we  to  smile  on  us 

Fain  would  compel  hor. 
Call  ye  your  precious  ones 

Birds.  Btora,  or  flowers ; 
But  such  comparisons 

Will  not  At  ours. 
Sing  them  in  varied  lays. 

She  alone  dwelleth ; 
Give  each  her  meed  of  praise : 

Claka.  exoelloth. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  editor  of  '  The  Albion^  ('  may  he  live  a  thou- 
sand years  I ')  has  presented  the  readers  of  that  varied  and  excellent  journal 
with  a  superb  line-engraving  of  Saint  PatiCi  Cathedral^  London,  It  pre«ent8 
a  bold  and  altogether  most  imposing  appearance,  and  is,  as  we  arc  informed. 
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fiuiltleaBlj  accurate  in  proportioa  and  detail  .  •  .  Tn  sutyoined  anecdote  of  a 
demagogue-candidate  for  the  Legislature  of  a  western  State,  a  man  of  low  moral 
stature,  has  been  sent  UB  by  a  new  correspondent : '  There  was  a '  stump-speaking/  and 

Abnxe  G.  D had  the  platform,  enlightening  *  the  unterrified '  long  and  loudly. 

*  Fellow-citizens,'  said  he,  <  I  now  come  to  a  slanderous  rumor  which  ha«  been  most 
dastardly  circulated  against  me  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  My  enemies, 
not  content  with  endeavoring  to  ruin  my  political  prospects,  hare  assasin-Iiko  attempted 
to  blast  my  good  name  by  their  insidious  reports.*  '  Abnoi  '  then  stated  what  the 
rmnor  was,  and  continued :  *  I  rejoice,  fellow-citizens,  to  have  it  in  my  power  in- 
stantly to  &sten  the  lie  upon  this  malicious  and  atrocious  slander.  I  see  among 
you  one  of  the  most  estimable  citizens  of  this  county,  whose  character  for  truth  and 
integrity  is  above  all  question.  Squire  ScHOOLia,  to  whom  I  allude,  is  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts,  and  I  call  on  him  here  to  state  whether  this  rumor  is  true  or 
false.  I  pause  for  a  reply.'  Whereupon  Squire  Schoolea  slowly  arose,  and  in  his 
stroDg,  slow,  and  sonorous  voice  said :  *  I  rather  think  you  did  it,  Abxer  I '  *  Tou 
old  scoundrel  I '  exclaimed  Abnsb,  why  do  you  interrupt  me,  while  I  am  discuss- 
ing great  constitutional  questions,  with  your  low  personalities  ? '  And  he  accom- 
panied this  objurgatory  exclamation  with  such  a  *  surge'  of  gesticulation,  that  he 
stepped  back  beyond  the  platform,  fell  backward  on  a  big  dog,  amid  the  howls  of 
whidi,  and  the  deafening  roars  of  the  '  sovereigus,'  the  meeting  was  effectually 
broken  up.  .  .  .  *A.  B.  C.,'  who  writes  like  a  friend,  in  a  most  kindly  spirit, 
does  but  simple  justice  to  our  *  intentions.*  If  we  have  offended  in  the  matter  to 
which  he  refers,  it  has  been  simply  because  we  have  been  unfeignedly  desirous  that 
the  example  of  *  consecrated  cobblers,'  as  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  termed  those 
Ignorant  ranters  who  'whined  at  conventicle '  in  his  day,  in  Britain,  should  not  be 
copied  in  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of  that  high  purpose  which  we  honor  and  re- 
Tere.  We  should  deeply  regret  to  say  or  to  write  any  thing  that  could  give  one 
moment's  pain  to  a  christian  heart;  at  the  same  time,  we  trust  that  our  correspond- 
ent himself  would  join  us  in  any  laudable  effort  to  prevent  the  religion  which  he 
professes  from  being  *  evil  spoken  of,'  through  the  ignorance  or  uncouthncss  of  those 
incompetent  persons  who  deem  themselves  called  upon  to  aid  in  its  dissemination. 
If  we  have  not  misunderstood  our  correspondent,  (who  should  only  not  have  been 
anonymous,)  he  will  readily  interpret  our  true  feehng  from  these  hurried  observ- 
fttioos.  ...  In  the  way  of  felicitous  similes,  beautifully  carried  out,  we  scarcely 
remember  any  thing  more  admirable  than  the  annexed  stanzas  which  we  derive  from 
a  friend  in  an  eastern  state,  from  whom  it  is  always  a  *  new  delight'  to  hear: 

MARY     PERCIVAL. 


Faik  as  the  morn  when  first  U  breaks  Even  each  was  Mart  PcRciTAt, 

On  aummer^s  opening  roeo,  _  So  falri  so  pure,  so  -wanu ; 

Warm  as  the  light  that  through  the  leaves 
Of  that  swwi  flow'ret  glows ; 

Pore  as  the  drop  of  morning  dew 


But  her  fkir  mom  was  overcast 

By  Sorrow**  heavy  storm ; 
The  warm  light  faded  from  her  chock, 


Thai  on  those  red  leayos  fell,  •         Her  charms  like  the  ro«c-leavei)  tell, 

And  trembled  in  their  rosy  light,  I     And  like  that  drop  o'  the  mnrning  dew 

Ere  U  bade  the  earth  farewell :  [        She  bade  the  earth  fiireweU.  m. 

Ik  looking  over  the  English  journals,  one  sees  a  good  many  curious  advertise* 
menta.    Here,  for  example,  is  one : 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  gentleman,  of  forty,  whoso  family  Includes  one  earl,  two  baronets,  one 
bishop,  and  a  dozen  bcueflcod  clergymen,  possessing  a  small  fortune  of  X1,0(;0,  also  a  un^ 
versity  and  medical  education,  with  the  accomplishment  of  music,  (v/hlch  he  also  compr>scs,) 
wishea  most  ardently  to  meet  with  a  ladv  who  would  accept  the  entire  devotion  of  his  hand  and 
heart.  The  lady>  age  under  fifty,  with  tno  education  and  manners  of  a  gcntle-woman,  and  either 
a  ftHiune,  or  Indnslnr  sufllcient  for  her  support 
'N.B.    He  la  bald,  bat  will  wear  a  wig  if  the  lady  wishes.  Address  <T.&GVPost-ofilce,Maikr 
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Wb  hare  this  derer  and  choractearistic  anecdote  from  a  nev  but  Teiy  welcome 

western  correspondent: 

<  Col.  GAKifBR  was  a  character  bom  In  Old  Virginia;  high-bred,  according  to  the  notions  of 
his  day  and  place,  and  a  man,  as  he  said  of  himself,  of  *•  high  points.*  He  was  indeed  oftenttmes 
*'  high,'  and  in  that  state,  every  thing  seeming  high  to  him,  be  played  a  high  character.  He  was 
an  olF-hand  politician  and  an  impromptu  lawyer;  and  his  rarioos  high  qualities  secured  him  the 
high  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  of  which  be  was  very  proud.  One  day,  while  cir- 
cuit-court was  In  session,  he  was  settled  on  a  heap  of  logs  near  the  court-house,  holding  a  high 
discourse  with  a  (Hend,  who  was  not  quite  so  *high,*  in  one  sense,  as  himself,  when  a  miser- 
able4ooking  fellow  approached,  bare-foot,  clad  in  rags,  with  only  a  vestige  of  a  hat  on,  being  a 
mere  band  of  straw  binding  his  forehead,  and  his  coarse,  matted  hair  sticUng  out  above  *  like 
quills  upon  the  flretfUI  porcupine.*  *  Colonel,*  said  Billy  Stkwart,  for  that  was  the  poor  renow*s 
name,  ^  I  want  to  see  you.*  *  What  do  you  want  with  me,  yon  ragged  son  of  a  gun!*  ^Now,Go- 
lonel,  do  n*t  be  cross  at  me ;  I  always  voted  for  you,  and  now  I  want  you  to  help  me  oat  o* 
trouble.*  *Why,  Billy,  wbat*B  the  matter  now?— do  you  want  a  pair  of  old  breeches f* 
'They  *ve  got  me  tuck  up  here  for  stealln*,  and  I  want  you  to  get  me  out  o*  the  scrape.*  *  What  I 
stealing,  Billy  ?  —  why,  you  have  n*t  been  tteaiing^  Billy  I  Yon  *re  too  laiy  to  steal :  but  what 
do  they  say  you  stole?*  Billy  explained  the  case  substantially  thus:  Finding  a  barrel  which 
bad  floated  down  the  river  and  lodged  In  a  mass  of  drift-wood,  he  drew  It  sshore,  and  finding  the 
contents  whiskey,  he  filled  his  little  pocket41sak.  For  this,  the  ungrotenil  owner  had  him  indicted 
for  theft.  *  Help  me  down,*  cried  the  Colonel,  as  Billy  finished  his  statement ;  ^  tkU  won*t  do  at 
«U :  help  me  down !  *  He  was  lifted  down  firom  the  logs,  when  he  went  as  straight  as  he  could 
Into  the  court-house,  where  a  suit  was  in  ftill  progress  of  trial.  '  Judge  I  *  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
in  a  loud  and  commanding  tone,  that  startled  both  bench  and  bar,  *  Judge!  what  do  you  think  I 
they  ^ve  got  my  Mend  Billy  Stswakt  up  here  for  stesUng  of  a  high  drink ;  and  do  nH  yon  think, 
Judge,  if  there  *s  any  thing  in  the  world  a  man  would  be  justifiable  in  stealing,  it  would  Im  a  high 
drink  when  he  *8  dry  ?  *  The  scene  was  really  rich.  The  surprise  of  court,  bar,  and  spectators ; 
the  earnestness,  emphasis,  and  benevolence  of  the  Colonel ;  together  with  the  intrinsic  Indlcrous- 
ness  of  the  whole  aflUr,  put  the  Judge  in  rather  a  merry  humor,  and  he  respcmded  in  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  to  the  interrogatory  with  which  the  advocate  concluded  his  address:  *  Well,  Colony 
the  court  is  rather  inclined  to  that  view  of  the  case.*  Yon  would  have  admired  the  Colonel,  had 
you  seen  him,  on  this  Intimation  from,  the  bench,  turning  with  a  princely  patronizing  air  to  Billy, 
and  pronouncing  with  utmost  gravity:  *  Billy  BrawxaT,  you  stand  acquitted:  you  are  dis- 
charged, and  may  go  home.*  Billy  leaped  out  of  the  door  at  two  or  three  bounds,  swinging  the 
remslns  of  his  mutilated  hat  on  high,  and  exclaiming:  ^Col.  GAERsn  I  he *s  the  greatest  lavryer 
out  <^  h  — 11 !  I  *1I  vote  for  him  for  Km o !  *  Farther  proceedings  in  the  case  were  actually  dis- 
missed, as  it  was  deemed  to  have  been  disposed  of,  if  not  according  to  the  forms,  sgxeeably  at 
least  to  the  substance  of  Justice.*  

Thkbb's  a 'most  astonishing  kind  of  a  paper'  published  in  * Oincinnate,  Oio^' 
called  '  The  Standard^  orAndritin  of  GudnesM,  and  Poerin  out  ov  tf  Sperii*  *  lor 
gratewetuB  distrebushen.'  Here  is  a  slight  '  ekaampel*  of  the  'puer  langwy 
in  which  it  is  written : 

^Tbis  Paper  bein  for  the  Instrucshun  of  All  The  First  Kreashen  of  Man;  unnotlod  in  the 
Bkrlpters  of  the  God  of  the  erth:  The  Kaukashlan  and  Mala  varieUs:  Kreated  bl  the  Most  II 
The  Olb  VVd!«  of  Isrel ;  158  yeers  befoer  the  kronologekel  komputashen  of  tym;  wich  begun 
with  the  sekend  kreashun,  perportin  1  Gen,  to  t>e  a  puer  lanffw^ ;  and  bein  a  puer  langwU  all 
that  Kreashun  kan  esele  akwier :  Thaerfoer  the  spelin  is  alterea  to  agre  with  the  pronun-e«soen : 
Men«  useles  leters  ar  disusd:  the  17  th.  end  84  th.  of  Ihe  Alfsbet  altogether:  Wurds  that 
sound  the  saym  ar  spelt  the  savm :  wich  kan  kaiis  no  difekulte :  as  in  spekin  the  diferent  me- 
nins  ar  perfectle  nown  hi  the  konteksts:  Nowts  of  Admersshent  instla  of  stops  DenowtBe- 
spekt  and  Luv !  aul  so  rests  in  Poetre :  Nowts  of  Interoffashen  ?  wot  shnd  b  red  in  konekshen : 
eksamtnd,  studld  or  rememberd.  .  .  .  The  singel  Inishel  is  generele  put  for  The  Books  of  Pro- 
fecy  &  the  boolcs  of  Skripter,  &  Gospels  that  first  boffin  with  a  partikeler  leter :  But  In  small 
kapetels  Wich  Denowt  The  Profecys  of  the  Good !  Is.  for  Isaiah !  u  an  eksepshen  :  Thesekmids 
and  uthers  beginln  with  an  inishel,  will  be  denoted  bi  the  inishel  and  wunor  moer  uther  lelers.' 

What  inei&ble  nonsense  I  .  .  .  Thbsk  few,  and  evidently  almost  involmitarj 
sentences,  from  the  private  note  of  a  cordial  friend  of  our  youth  and  manhood,  in- 
dicate the  spirit  in  which  were  written  the  fervent  lines  which  our  correspondent  ap- 
pends to  his  'white  winged  messenger,'  *  and  which  were  suggested,'  he  writes,  *hj 
reading  an  account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Jaosoy,  by  his  wife :'  '  I  have,  during  the 
twilight  of  this  evening,  felt  the  sweet  influences  of  a  Christian  Sabbath.    My  soul 
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Ims  been  chastened  by  pionn  and  plcaidng  reflections.  The  Oreat  Fdtdre,  with  all 
its  inconceivable  glories,  has  colored  and  illumined  my  reverieSb  Oh !  how  eveiy 
present  pleasure  is  increased,  how  every  present  sorrow  is  alleviated,  by  the  un- 
speakable expectations  of  that  Afteh  Life  : '  , 

8    MILES. 

Faik  Is  tbe  smfle  of  a  beaatifnl  g:irl, 
When  the  light  of  love  in  her  eye  is  beaming, 

And  fkirer  tbe  emlle  a  Toung  mother  gives 
In  answer  to  thai  of  her  infant  dreaming. 

Fair  too  is  tbe  gallant  heroes  smile, 
When  to  bia  ean  the  ahonts  of  victory  eome ; 

And  Aiirer  is  that  of  a  UtUe  child, 
When  it  gleesomely  welcomea  its  flither  home. 

And  oh !  how  fair,  after  an  evening  storm, 

The  smile  of  the  Sun  on  the  bill-side  lying : 
But  more  beautiful  far,  than  all  of  theae, 

Is  the  tranquil  smile  of  a  Cliristian  dying. 

Sjfraeustj  Febnutrf  16, 1651.  —  j  b.  b. 

There  was  much  surrounding  cachinnation  where  this  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned the  other  evening :  A  man  who  was  '  somedele '  fond  of  lobsters  was  wist- 
fully regarding  a  basket  of  them  in  tbe  market,  with  his  dog  by  his  side,  while 
another  by-stander  was  sticking  the  end  of  his  cane  into  one  of  the  disengaged 
claws  of  a  big  fellow  at  the  top.  '  How  he  does  hold  on  I  *  said  the  man  with  the 
cane.  *  Yes,'  resp<inded  the  man  with  the  dog, '  but  it  *8  because  he  *dents  the  cane, 
and  his  claws  woD*t  tlip  on  the  wood.  But  he  could  n't  hold  on  to  a  critter,  or  you 
and  I,  in  that  way.  When  he  feels  any  thing  givin\A  lobster  always  stops  pinchinV 
'OuesB  not*  said  the  owner  of  the  basket:  *you  put  your  dog's  tail  in  that  there 
claw,  and  you  11  tee  whether  he  11  hold  on  to 't  or  not'  No  sooner  said  than  done : 
the  lobster-lover  lifted  up  his  dog,  dropped  his  tail  into  the  open  claw,  which  closed 
instanter,  and  the  dog, '  as  smit  by  sudden  pain,'  ran  oflf  howling,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  ' Hello! '  exclaimed  the  owner,  '  whistle  back  yoiur  dog :  d — n  him  I  he 's 
runnin'  off  with  the  lobster!'  'Whistle  back  your  lobiCerl*  rejoined  the  other; 
'  th€U  dog  aint  coming  back;  that  dog  's  in  pain.  I  can't  git  him  to  come  near  me 
when  he  *s  in  pain ! '  That  humane  citizen  dined  that  day  upon  as  fine  a  lobster  as 
there  was  in  thai  basket,  *  any  how ! '  .  .  .  '  L'Enfant,'  in  a  late  nimiber  of  our 
friend  Porter's  paper, ' The  Spirit  of  the  Timet* has  the  following  among  other 
picturesque  limnings.  He  is  lounging  on  the  deck  of  a  noble  vessel,  in  mild 
weather,  musing  and  observing  the  watery  waste,  when  his  eye  is  attracted  by  a 

graceful  sea-lMrd : 

*  Aaoairo  and  over  the  wavelets  crest 
The  eea-bird  fluttered  his  doady  wing. 
And  touched  to  the  surface  hia  feathered  breast, 
With  a  delicate,  play(\il  wantoning.' 

This  strikes  us  as  pleasing,  melodious,  and  expressive.  .  .  .  Mr.  R— ,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  somewhat  remarkable  fojr  his  misquotations  of  modem  languages. 
On  one  occasion,,  at  a  lai^  private  dinner-party,  while  '  on  his  feet,'  responding  to 
a  sentiment  in  honor  of  a  fnend  whose  name  was  Batard,  he  said : '  like  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  the  accomplished  Chevalier,  he  was  *$an9  eoBur  et  tone  culaitej* 
His  idea  probably  was,  instead  of  saying  that  his  friend  was '  without  heart  and 
without  breeches,'  to  remark  that  he  was  *  sans  petir  et  eatu  reproehe  ; '  *  without 
fear,  and  without  reproach ! '  .  .  .  The  following  comes  to  us  all  the  way  from 
New-Orleans.  It  is  an '  Extract  from  a  Tragedy  of  the  Modem  School^  written  by 
a  young  man,  *  who  is  very  smart,'  and '  wrote  the  whole  thing  in  two  weeks.'    He 
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wa9  offered  seven  hundred  dollars  for  it, '  by  a  man  in  Texas/  bat  he  saye  he  wriiee 
for  fame,  not  money.  Ten  lined  or  so,  we  think,  will  prove  a  '  dose.'  The  satire, 
however,  of  a  vicious  style,  is  not  amiss : 


^  Look  down  I  look  down  1 


*  Into  the  deep  dark  sbado  v  of  my  bouI  : 

Its  coal-hoti<>e  of  mfsdoeds ;  where  stored  llos  * 

Incipient  gem»  of  orcnr  flituru  Grief! 

Look  down.  I  say !  ana,  if  Uiy  ircmblint;  faith, 

With  searching,  And  one  truant  thou.Tht  id  Love, 

This  life  the  forfeit  of  my  crime  ohnll  pa)  ! 

I  am  not  whnt  I  used  to  was.    A  time 

Has  been,  when  my  proud  soul  leaped  like  a  steed 

To  grasp  and  wrestle  with  Damnation's  smile !  * 

We  commend  the  ^  Kew  Theory  of  Astronomy*  which  ensues,  to  the  attention  «f 
all  *  philosophers,'  for  it  professes  to  have  been  written  by  '  One  of  'Em.'  '  Wonder- 
ful t«  the  works  o'  Natur^ ! '  we  once  heard  an  old  wrinkled  dame  remark,  and  we 
fiuicy  that  after  perusing  this  '  Outline  of  a  Lecture,'  the  reader  will  be  quite  of 
her  opinion;  always  '  provided'  that  tliey  accept  the  theory  of  our  contributor : 

*  I  ruRPOsK  in  this  lecture  to  answer  some  questions  which  are  unanswerable,  and  tell  you 
some  things  that  no  body  knows.    Is  it  not  questioned  wliat  is  the  sun  made  off    What  spots  it  ? 
Whither  go  the  disappearing  stnrs  ?    Are  not  these  ^nd  several  other  things  unknown  ?    Need 
they  longer  remain  so  ?    Listen  and  see.  The  sun  is  a  sphere  of  Arc,  constantly  burning  and 
consuming,  and  sending  off  its  substance  in  heat  and  light  through  space  to  distant  worids. 
Long  before  this,  would  it  have  been  consumed,  and  the  worlds  been  ahroudod  in  eternal 
gloom,  had  not  fuel  been  occasionally  added.    Do  you  inquire  where  the  l\iel  is  found  T    Worlds 
•re  made  and  appointed  to  whisz  through  their  orbits  for  a  fixed  time.    When  they  are  old  and 
bare  run  their  race,  they  aie  hurled  as  Aiel  into  this  Are,  and  made  uaeAil  in  lighting  and  warming 
the  planets  in  their  courses.    Thus  originates  those  puzzling  spots.    Mark  this  illustration.    The 
Ignited  coal  in  that  stove  glows  and  consumes  as  the  sun  does.    Throw  in  another  piece  of  conl 
and  you  will  see  a  dark  spot  which  will  grow  loss  and  less  till  it  is  oil  on  flro,  Just  as  the  suu^s 
spots  diminish  and  finally  vanish,  as  an  old  world  gn^uolly  kindles  up.    And  this  aGcouFtt<« 
also  for  the  fkct  that  stars  are  sometimes  missed  by  astronomers  and  never  found  again,  becau^ns 
although  they  look  where  they  are,  they  do  not  know  them.    There  ore  some  oshea  olways  result* 
ing  firom  a  fire,  wliich  we  merely  throw  into  the  street.    Not  so  does  Nature,  for  either  because 
she  is  more  economical,  or  has  no  street  to  throw  them  into,  she  uses  them  as  the  chaos  out  <»f 
which  to  manufticture  other  worlds.    Here  you  see  the  origin  of  those  new  stars  that  come  into 
sight  every  now  and  then.    It  was  one  of  th(»e  that  Lb  Vkbrier  discovered.    Had  It  been  thero 
long  it  would  have  been  seen  before.    But  you  have  seen  meteors.    Shall  I  account  for  them  f 
Throw  a  piece  of  coal  on  your  glowing  fire  and  it  will  burst  and  throw  off  pieces  in  every  direc- 
tion.   In  like  manner  when  ao  old  world  is  thrown  into  the  sun,  ftvgments,  such  as  hills,  rocks, 
and  mountains,  are  projected  into  space.    These  pieces,  by  fast  travelling,  become  red-hot  by  th.t 
time  we  see  them :  they  are  indeed  generally  entirely  consumed  before  they  reach  us,  unir?-* 
they  happen  to  contain  iron  ore :  if  so,  their  own  heat  melts  it  down,  and  gives  us  ibseX  malleabk^ 
meteoric  iron,  whose  origin  is  so  utterly  unknown  to  other  philosophers.    The  reason  why  these 
meteors  are  so  plenty  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  annually  is,  because  at  that  time  the  suu 
takes  in  Its  winter's  supply  of  ftiel.    Do  you  say  that  this  accounts  for  the  occasional  ikowers^ 
but  not  for  the  single  meteors  that  nightly  appear?    Look  at  that  stove :  do  you  not  see  every 
now  and  then  little  coals  of  fire  dropping  down  ?    So  they  drop  fh)m  the  sun,  and  hence  are  thorn 
lone  fellows  that  seem  to  come  ou  their  own  hook.    Let  this  sufiSce  for  the  presenL    No,  I  wiU 
just  add  a  remark.    You  know,  gentlemen,  that  once  in  a  while  some  new  property  of  light  U 
diaoovored,  one  that  Nbwton  did  not  find,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  was  not  in  his  day,  or  Itti 
would  have  discovered  it.    My  theory  easily  accounts  for  it,  however :  these  new  emanations  friMn 
old  Sol  arise  Hrom  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  different  worlds  *  dumped^  Into  his  fire,  Jual  am 
with  us  substances  of  different  kinds  thrown  into  our  fires  give  different  sorts  of  light. 

^Another  remark,  if  you  please.  Have  you  never  wondered  why  volcanoes  were  made  f  Yi  >u 
have  seen  those  flra-wheels  whirl  round  when  they  were  lighted.  Well,  volcanoes  won:  o>n- 
structed  and  lighted  on  the  same  principle,  to  make  the  world  turn  on  Its  axis. 

*■  Our  next  lecture  will  disclose  an  easy  method  of  catching  enough  of  light  by  day  to  last, 
through  the  night,  and  heat  in  summer  to  warm  all  out-doors  with  in  winter.  Good  night,  gentle- 
men.   John,  extinguish  the  gas.* 
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•  Did  you  ever  notice,'  writes  a  favorite  metropolitim  correspondeDt,  *  the  re- 
markable f'imilarity  between  the  following  poemlets  ?  I  dare  say  you  have,  but  all 
your  readers  may  not  be  conversant  with  CuAucica,  and  therefore  I  have  transcribed 
them,  as  an  instance  of  how  much  genius  can  borrow  and  embellish.  I  ^^m]r  the 
modem  verses  supericnr  in  intensity  to  the  ancient : 


V  I  B  E  L  A  T. 

•  VOFFRVT      OBAOOaX, 

Ahnyit  walking. 
In  tl.«.uKht  plaining, 
And  :4orc  sighing. 
Ail  desolate : 

Me  r«ni<?rabring 
Of  my  living, 
My  deatli  wishing, 
Both  early  and  late : 

Infbrtunate 
l«  ao  my  fato, 
That  wote  ye  what  T 
Out  of  measure 

My  life  I  hate: 
Thtta  desperate, 
In  such  poor  estate 
Do  1  endure. 

Of  other  euro 
Am  I  not  sure, 
Thus  to  endure 
Ib  hard  certain. 

Fuch  is  my  ure, 
I  you  ensure, 
H  hat  creature 

May  have  more  pain  ? 

My  truth  so  plain 
Is  takrn  in  vain 
And  great  distain 
In  remembrannce. 

Yet  iniU  Ihln 
Would  me  complain 
Mo  to  abstain 

From  this  penaunoe. 

Right  ao  my  chaunoe 
With  displeasaunce 
Doth  me  avaunce, 
Andthusancnid. 

But  in  sulMtanoe, 
None  allegaunce 
Of  my  grfevanoe 
(iin  I  not  And. 


HTPOCHONDRIACUB 

O  BA  RX.B  B    X.  AMB. 

By  myNjlf  walking. 
To  myself  talking. 
When  as  I  ruminate 
(^n  my  untoward  (htet 
t^ccrctOy  seem  I 
Alono  ffufflciently. 

Black  thoughta  oootlnuaUy 
Crowd  on  my  privacy ; 
Tl:ey  cnroe  unbidden, 
J,ikefoe»  «l «  wedding. 
Thru* I  i It g  their  facet 
/«  better  guests*  plueee. 

Peevish  and  malcontent, 
('lownish,  impertinent, 
Dftslting  the  merriment : 
Fo  in  Uke  fashions 
Dim  cogitations 
Follow  and  lurant  me, 
Ft  riving  to  daunt  me. 
In  my  heart  festering. 
In  my  ears  whispering, 
*  Thy  friends  are  treacherous, 
Thy  foes  are  dangerous, 
Thy  dreams  ominous.' 

Fiorce  anthropophagi 
Biiectra,  dialx>lL, 
Wtiat  ttcared  St.  Antbokt, 
Ilobgoblina,  Lemures, 
Dreams  of  antipodea, 
Night-riding  Incubi 
Troubling  the  flmtasy. 

All  dire  illusions 
Causing  confusions; 
Figments  heretical, 
h'cruples  fantastical. 
Doubts  diabolical ; 
ABADpnif  rexeth  ma, 
Mabc  perplexeth  me, 
LncirKR  tearathme 


Jesu !  Mnria  I  lUerti  not  ab  his  dirts  tenta- 
tiamiius  Inimici* 


Tins  Union  will  not  be  disBolvcd    The  deep  love  of  country ;  the  feeling  that 

we  are  AiiEaiCANS,  the  descendants  of  Washington,  the '  Pateb  Patbije  ;'  the  pride 

we  feel,  when  abroad,  that  we  arc  American  Republicans,  bound  together  by  oonmiOD 

ties,  no  matter  how  widely  separated  at  home ;  these  will  prevent  any  severance 

of  our  glorious  Union.    These  thoughts  have  been  more  immediately  suggested  to 

our  mind  by  reading  the  following  passage  from  a  work  upon  the  *  Jiesourees  of 

the  Valley  of  the  Wabash,  Indiana,*  written  by  Henry  William  Ellsworth,  Esq., 

and  published  several  years  ago.    The  style  is  ornate,  and  the  patriotism  fervent: 

*  Or  the  mi^ty  empires  that,  starting  at  the  birth  of  time,  were  to  run  the  course  of  their  etlst- 
ence,  how  few,  alas !  remain.  The  cities  of  the  plain  are  gone.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have  be- 
come a  by-word.  Egypt,  once  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  Is  now  their  grave.  Greece  is  *  living 
Greece  no  more.*  The  forum  of  ancient  has  become  the  market-house  of  modem  Home.  Her 
«apitol,  that  once  rang  with  the  triumphsnt  shouts  of  thousands,  is  now  the  solitary  convait  of 
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Hbe  abben  and  the  nuHf  while  the  fHar  tells  his  beadf  beside  the  statue  of  Vbhcs  or  ijt  Jove. 
Tho  fountain  of  JEqkma,  Rome's  oracular  divinity.  Is  there,  but  the  soul  that  spoke  Its  oraeles  is 
gone.  The  herbage  that  adorns  its  borders  it  as  green  as  erer ;  but,  alas  I  there  is  no  ahepberd 
to  breathe  out  his  passion,  no  shepherdess  to  listen  to  his  tale  of  love.  The  world  Is  filled  with 
the  melancholy  relics  of  departed  grandeur.  From  the  ruins  of  each  Mien  nation  comes  the 
▼oice  of  deep  warning  to  our  own.  Guided,  then,  by  the  admonitions  of  the  past,  let  us  cherish 
those  firm  principles  of  action  which  alone  insure  our  safety ;  let  us  honor  the  institutions  of  Tir- 
tue  and  religion,  left  us  by  our  flithers.  Thus  shall  we  remain  unharmed,  and  thus  shall  the 
coming  days  of  our  republic  be  even  brighter  than  the  past. 

*  And,  above  all,  let  us  guard  against  contentions,  schism,  and  disunion  I  Pluck  not  a  single 
plume,  cripple  not  one  pinion  of  the  heaven<daring  bird  we  have  choeen  as  our  symbol.  Let  his 
flight  be  still  as  fhr,  as  strongs  as  fearless !  Let  him  soar  amid  the  ftiU  efftilgenoe  of  the  noon- 
day sun  of  liberty.  Remember  be  was  once  the  guardian  of  Roman  freedom,  and  that  his  last 
mournful  hoverings  were  over  her  departed  glories,  ere  he  plumed  those  pinions  for  another  land. 
Pluck  not  out  one  star  (Vom  the  rich  group  that  sparkles  in  our  country*s  banner !  Let  them  shine 
^  all  the  brightness  of  untarnished  lustre,  as  a  beacon  to  the  storm-toast  nations  of  the  eartti,  of 
the  home  which  they  adorn.  Let  them  shine,  out-ehone  by  none  save  those  brighter  consteUations 
of  a  world  above.' 

<Tbb  pipe  that  Is  so  lily-white, 
In  which  so  many  take  delight,* 

let  lis  assure  Mr.  Van  Hobn,  *  Scribe  to  the  Free,  Easy  and  Independent  Enicreb- 
BOCKEBs/  is  an  instrument  held  in  much  esteem  by  us ;  as  divers  long-stemmed, 

*  institutions'  of  the  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  meerschaums  and  chibouques  with 
which  the  '  sanctum '  is  furnished,  will  sufficiently  attest  ...  *  With  the  stream 
of  humanity/  very  beautifully  writes  some  modem  author,  *  has  ever  flowed  the 
stream  of  faith.  I  seem  to  see  it  as  a  mighty  ever-augmenting  river ;  on  its  banks 
are  altars  and  temples  of  a  thousand  forms ;  there  are  all  modes  of  propitiatioo, 
all  forms  of  prayer,  savage  and  uncouth  rites,  horrid  noises,  and  soul-thrilling  hymns ; 
all  kinds  of  feeling,  from  servile  deprecation,  which  is  Demon-worship,  to  fervent 
aspiration,  which  is  DrvixB  worship ;  the  mighty  stream  flows  on,  leaving  us  behind, 
and  will  flow  through  times  and  regions  which  will  transcend  our  own,  far  more  than 
they  do  the  remotest  past,  until  at  length  both  faith  and  man  shall  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity  reach  their  abiding  home.'  .  .  .  Will  our  correspondentsand  readers  please 
to  bear  in  mind,  tliat  all  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Kvickebbocksb, 
all  inquiries  in  relation  to  such  communications,  and  every  thing  whatsoever  oun- 
nected  with  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Magazine,  should  be  addressed  to 

*  L.  Gatlobd  Clabk,  Editor  Knickebbockkb,  Number  189  Nassau^treet,  New-Tork.' 
All  communications  ctmnected  with  the  Btuiness  Department  of  the  work  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hubston,  at  the  same  address.  ...  It  is  Saxe  (fol- 
lowing the  toast  of  the  lamented  Jambs  Retbubn,  late  President  of  the  Saint 
Patbick's  Society  of  New- York,)  himself  a  Yankee,  who  thus  hits  *  the  Puritans,' 
and  their  descendants,  who  seem  to  fancy  that  all  extant  wisdom  and  virtue  lived, 

if  it  did  not  die,  with  them : 

*BuT  when  I  hear,  as  ofl  the  listener  may, 

In  song  and  sermon  on  a  festal  day, 

Tlieir  virtues  lauded  to  the  wondering  skies, 

As  none  were  e'er  so  great,  or  good,  or  wise, 

I  straight  bethink  me  of  the  Irish  wit, 

(A  people  famed  for  many  a  ready  hit,) 

who,  sitting  once,  and  rather  ill  at  ease. 

To  hear,  in  prose,  such  huge  hjrperbolee, 

Gave  for  a  toast,  to  chide  the  fUlsome  tone, 
« Old  Plymouth  Bock — the  Yankee  Blaraey-atone  I ' ' 

Abohie  Gbibve,  in  Barclay-street,  near  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times,'  is  a  *man  to 
know'  in  these  early  spring  days.  Such  a  variety  of  all  feathered  creatures,  of  all 
natures  and  all  sorts  of  plumage,  '  you  shall  not  see  elsewhere.*  Moreover,  one 
ahoold  see  his  Shetland  ponies ;  blessed  little  fellows,  upon  which  whoso  looks,  if 
he  is  a  ftither,  he  straightway  longi^h  for  one  for  his  little  boy. 


• 
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month  of  January,  1851,  and  to  all  new  subscribers 'who  commence  with  January, 
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done  up,  that  it  can  be  sent  to  Oalifomia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  perfect  safety.  The  No.  for  January,  1851,  will  conmience  the  thirty-seventh 
volume  of  this  work. 
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RicHABD  B.  Ediball,  the  author  of  this  popular  and  extraordinary  Romance,  to 
give  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  first  chapter  will  appear  in  the 
January  Number,  ana  l^  continued  regularly  until  completed.  This  work  had 
already  pansed  through  three  editions  in  this  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has 
received  more  favorable  notice  from  the  American  and  English  press  than  any  work 
of  fiction  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  five  years. 
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THE     'WALTER     MAPES'     P  0  E  M  S.^ 

Friskdb  and  Rxadi;k8  of  '  Old  Knlc:k.  ' : 

Last  May  I  submitted  to  your  notice  a  certain  translation,  promising 
at  the  same  time  to  present  you,  in  the  very  next  number,  with  some 
observations  explanatory  of  it,  and  of  the  collection  of  poems  whence  it 
was  taken.  But '  man  proposes,'  and  it  is  otherwise  disposed  for  him : 
since  then  I  have  been  terris  jactatus  et  alto,  and  moreover,  so  much 
mixed  up  in  the  quidquid  agunt  homines,  that  honest  Walter  and  I  have 
been  strangers  from  that  time  to  the  present  Ten  months  1 — it  is  a  long 
while  in  Magazine  history;  almost  long  enough  for  the  completion  of  a 
^  serial '  romance ;  quite  long  enough  for  you  to  have  forgotten  Philus 
and  Flora,  even  supposing  you  read  their  dispute.  But  I  do  not  thus 
hold  myself  excused  frommy  promise ;  especially  since,  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  have  read  the  translation  in  question,  that  very  slovenly  version 
standing  by  itself  must  have  given  an  unfair  idea  of  the  Oxford  Archdea- 
con, which  it  is  my  duty  to  correct  Would  that  all  mistakes  of  the  pen 
could  be  as  easily  corrected  ! 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  a  quiet  man,  who  has  been  knocking 
about  in  general  society,  to  get  back  once  more  into  his  library  ;  to  feel 
post  tot  naufragia,  if  not  tutus,  at  least  securus  ;  careless  of  what  is  going  on 
out  of  doors  ;  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own,  &r  pleasanter  than  that  with 
which  he  associates  every  day.  An  intelligent  and  highly  accomplished 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  predilection  for  using  long  words  without  being 
particular  about  their  meaning,  is  wont  to  call  himself  a  misogynist,  in- 
tending thereby  to  signify  that  he  dislikes  the  majority  of  men.  Now  I 
don't  call  myself  a  misogynist,  but  I  avow  a  strong  preference  for  books. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  you  choose  your  companions  not  from  your 
own  little  age  and  locality,  but  from  all  countries  and  all  times ;  that  you 

*  Thm  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapeb.  Collected  and  edited  by  Tbom ▲■ 
Wrmbt,  Esq.    London :  printed  for  theOunden  Society.    184L 
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can  bo  with  them  just  when  you  please,  and  just  as  long  as  you  please ;  that 
you  can  vaiy  them  at  will;  that  there  is  no  risk  of  your  talking  them  out 
and  exhausting  their  capacities ;  no  fear  of  their  boring  you  or  your  boring 
them ;  in  view  of  all  this,  I  really  marvel  that  any  man  who  has  the  edu- 
cation to  enjoy,  and  the  means  to  procure  a  library,  can  be  tempted  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  amusement  or  relaxation,  unless  on  the  principle 
of  D^Lsraeli's  exquisite,  who  found  good  wine  such  a  bore  because  he  had 
it  every  where,  and  wanted  a  little  bad,  by  way  of  change. 

The  above  incipient  flourish  is  not  altogether  due  to  Walter  Mapes. 
I  had  many  older  and  more  valued  friends  —  Greek,  Latin  and  English 
classics  —  to  shake  hands  with  first,  and  then  after  a  pleasant  time  with 
them,  I  bethought  me  of  my  promise  to  *  Old  Knick.,^  and  came  down  to 
the  Archdeacon ;  who  after  all  is  not  to  be  despised,  for  though  no  remarka- 
ble poet,  he  was  a  stout  satirist,  and  the  school  of  verse  which  he  founded 
valuably  illustrates  the  popular  movements  in  England  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Walter  Mapes  (the  orthography  of  his  name  is  uncertain :  we  find  it 
written  Map,  Afape,  Mdhap,  and  Mahapp^  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  Henry  the 
Second's  time,  and  a  favorite  with  that  monarch,  from  whom  he  received 
various  preferments,  ending  with  the  Archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  He  had 
studied  at  Paris  and  travelled  to  Rome ;  was  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
celebrated  for  his  wit.  He  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
satires  on  the  clergy  generally  appear  in  manuscript  under  the  name  of 
Golias  or  Golias  EpUcopus,  and  even  his  friend  and  biographer  Oiraldus 
Cambrefisis  talks  about  this  Oolias  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  real  per 
sonage.  But  the  appellation  is  so  clearly  a  pseudonym,  having  reference  to 
the  ffoliards,  or  clerical  buffoons  of  the  time,  that  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  this  mistake  of  Giraldus,  which  much  surprises  our  editor,  was 
really  a  mistake  made  on  purpose^  and  that  prudential  considerations  in- 
duced him  to  ignore  the  real  authorship  of  the  satires.  In  the  extract 
given  by  Mr.  Wright  from  the  Speculum  Ecclesice,  Giraldus  quotes  £dl 
the  bitterest  parts  of  the  attack  on  the  Romish  Court,  (Golias  in  Romanam 
Curiam^  just  as  a  fashionable  lady  repeats  a  scandalous  story :  *•  It's  very 
shocking  —  I  don 't  believe  a  word  of  it  —  very  improper  for  people  to 
invent  such  things  —  but  here  it  is ; '  and  the  story,  being  much  more 
spicy  than  the  contradiction,  goes  deeper  and  travels  farther.  It  is  not 
till  more  than  a  century  aft;er  that  we  find  the  best  known  of  these  poems, 
such  as  the  Apocalypsis,  the  Confessio,  and  the  De  Conjuge^  generally 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes.  This  popular  opinion  is  supported  by  some 
slight  internal  evidence  in  the  poems  themselves,  by  the  absence  of  con- 
tradiction, (for  Giraldus  may  have  been  deceived  himself,  or,  as  we  think 
more  pipbable,  have  endeavored  to  deceive  others,)  and  by  the  knowledge 
derived  from  Mapes'  contemporaries,  that  he  was  of  a  satirical  disposition, 
and  lampooned  the  Cistercian  Monks.  But  the  original  satires  of  Mapes 
gave  rise  to  many  imitations  during  the  half  century  succeeding  him,  and 
it  is  not  possible  now  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  productions 
of  the  master  and  those  of  his  scholars. 

llie  metre  employed  in  these  poems  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  one,  the 
stanza  of  four  (accentual)  trochaic  lines  all  rhyming;  the  other  having 
properly  neither  rhyme  nor  assonance,  but  a  correspondence  of  the  unae- 
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oented  syllables  in  the  (accentual)  dactylic  terminationB :  s.  o.,  the  iirat 
stanza  of  the  Apocalypsis : 

*  A  TACRO  lorrida  lampade  Cifntkn^ 
FiUKlante  Jacnla  fenrentis  vditj 
UmbroMs  nemoilB  latebras  adii, 
Explorana  gntiam  leniB  fkvoniV 

As  if  we  were  to  end  four  English  lines  with  unity ^  charity ^  jollity,  den- 
eity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obaen^e  that  quantity  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  versification  of  either  metre. 

There  are  a  few  specimens  of  different  stanzas,  some  of  them  after 
the  model  of  the  monkish  hymns,  as  the  one  de  Ruina  RomcB^  which 
oonunenoes  thus : 

'pRorrcR  8toii  non  taoebo, 
Bed  ruioas  KorosB  flebo 

Quousque  Justitia 
Rnnas  nobis  oristur, 
£t  ut  lampas  aeoendatiir 
Justus  m  eedraia.' 

• 

The  subject-matter  of  the  poems  is  chiefly  the  corruption  of  the 
Romish  church.  Sometimes  we  find  other  topics  introduced :  a  few  of 
them  discuss  serious  theological  points:  some  are  gross  satirical  attacks 
on  the  whole  female  sex.  These  libels  were  exceedingly  common  in  the 
middle  ages.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  and  are  become  much  more 
refined :  witness  the  Caudle  Lectures,  But  the  great  majority  have  for 
their  theme  the  vices  and  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy,  exposed  sometimes 
with  playful  raillery,  sometimes  with  ferocious  invective.  After  the 
Reformation  many  of  them  were  printed,  and  translated  into  French  and 
Engli^.  The  satire  is  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  ways,  direct  and  in- 
direct :  here  for  instance  is  a  burlesque  anathema  pronounced  by  Golias 
on  a  thief: 

*  Raptor  mel  pllel  morte  moriatar, 
Mors  sit  subltanea  nee  prorideatnrt 

Et  poena  continua  post  mortem  sequatxirt 
Nee  campis  Elysiis  post  Lethen  flnalur. 

*  Raptor  mei  ptlet  saBva  morte  cadat, 
Ilium  febris,  rabies  et  tabes  invadat, 
Hunc  de  libro  Domirdb  vitie  sancts  radat, 
Hunc  tormentis  ^Eacus  cruclandum  tradat. 

*  £1  Tlta  breris  sit  pessimusque  flnis 
Nee  Iirat  feliciter  nine  diebus  blnis; 
Laceret  hune  Cerbrrcs  dentlbus  raninis^ 
Laceratum  gravius  torqueat  Erxnyb. 

^Nnnquam  dlu  iMjulet  illi  colum  Cloto, 
Oesset  filo  Lacbesib  tracto  nondum  toto, 
Fllum  rumpat  Atropos,  nee  fhiatur  Yoto, 
Et  miser  prosbytero  corruat  rtmoto. 

*  Exoommunicatns  sit  in  agroet  tectol 
Nuilus  eum  rideat  lumine  directo ! 
Polos  semper  sedeat  similis  dejecto 
Huno  pcenis  Tartarels  cmdat  Albcto. 

*  nie  rebus  omnibus  quas  habet  emunctua 
Nee  confessus  occldatf  oleo  nee  unctua, 
Morte  subitanea  palleat  deftinctus        ^ 
Judge  traditorl  sit  Inferno  coq|unctua.  * 

^Hoe  si  quis  audlorlt  excommunicamen 
Et  non  observaverit  pnasulis  examen, 
Nisi  reeipuerit  corrfgens  peccamen 
Fnerit  anathema  I  flat,  flat.    Amen !  * 
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Will  the  reader  accept  this  version,  in  which  the  quadruple  rhyme  of 
the  original  is  not  attempted : 

ARCHDEACON     WALTER'S      CURSE 

OK    TBB   MAN   WHO   STOLE   HIS    PUHSB. 

Mat  the  man  who  stole  my  ptine  perish  in  a  twinkAbg, 
By  a  sudden  death  of  which  he  sboU  have  no  inkling  1 
After  death  Immediately  mav  he  find  damnation, 
Nor  in  fields  Elysian  get  an  habitation. 

May  the  man  who  stole  my  parse  die  a  rery  sad  death  I 
Feyer,  madness,  pestilence*  every  sort  of  bad  death ; 
May  his  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life  eternal* 
Him  nuy  iEACus,  the  Judge,  doom  to  piUns  infernal. 

May  hts  111^  be  very  short  and  his  end  his  warning ; 

May  he  not  lire  happily  through  another  morning  I 

With  his  fangs  mav  Ckkbbrus  lacerate  and  tear  him, 

May  the  Furies  with  their  snakes  scourge  and  never  spare  him  1 

May  not  Clotbo  in  his  case  long  uphold  lifers  distalT, 
Lachbsis  before  His  spun  cease  the  thread  to  twist  off; 
Atropos  cut  short  the  thread  and  his  prayer  deny  him ; 
May  he  perish  wretchedly,  not  a  parson  by  him. 

Out  of  doors  and  in  the  house  may  the  curse  be  on  him, 
No  one  with  propitious  eye  ever  look  upon  him ; 
May  he  mourning  sit  alone,  by  his  fHends  forsaken. 
Till  be  dies — and  then  may  he  not  presore  his  bacon. 

Spoiled  of  all  his  earthly  goods,  stripped  of  each  posseesion. 
May  he  die  without  extreme  unction  or  confession. 
When  in  short  and  shallow  giave,  his  pale  body  laid  is, 
May  his  soul  with  Jodas  sit  down  In  lowest  Hadec. 

Whosoever  heareth  this  excommunication, 
And  observeth  not  the  prieat*s  pious  proclamation. 
Unless  he  repent  him  in  time  for  expiation, 
May  he  be  anathema  and  go  to  dainnation ! 

A  very  &ir  sacerdotal  anathema,  isn't  it?  —  not  quite  equal  to  that 
immortalized  by  Tristram  Shandy,  but  still  sufficiently  catholic,  compre- 
hensive and  terrible.  The  admixture  of  Pagan  mythology  is  amusing : 
it  was  not  uncommon  in  writing  of  the  time. 

In  the  Apocalypda  OoUcb  Epiacopi^  which  enjoyed  great  popularity 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  poet  represents  himself 
as  carried  up  into  heaven  in  a  vision,  where  the  vices  of  the  popes  and 
clergy  are  revealed.  Parts  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  Ezekiel's  vision  are 
closely  imitated,  the  application  being  always  made  to  the  present  state  of 
the  church.  Thus  he  sees  four  beasts  full  of  eyes,  exactly  corresponding 
to  those  seen  by  the  prophet,  and  this  explanation  is  given  of  them :  the 
lion  is  the  pope : 

'  Est  leo  Pontifbx  snmmus  qui  devorat, 
Qui  libras  sitiens  libros  impignorat, 
Marcctm  respidens,  Marcum  dedeoorat, 
In  summis  navigans  In  nummls  anchorat.' 

The  calf  is  the  bishop,  fattened  on  other  men's  goods ;  the  eagle  is 
the  archdeacon,  scenting  the  prey  and  flying  to  it  from  a  great  distance ; 
the  *'  fourth  beast  with  the  face  of  a  man '  is  the  dean,  full  of  craft,  and  work- 
ing mischief  under  the  mask  of  justice.  They  are  full  of  eyes  all  round, 
because  they  look  out  for  money  from  all  quarters. 

The  be  Conjv,ge  non  Diicenda,  which  was  also  very  popular,  is  one  of  the 
scurrilous  satires  on  women  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  But  the  most 
remarkable  poem  in  the  collection  is  the  Confemo  GoHcb,  from  which  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  was  extracted  the  so-called  *  Drinking 
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Song/  bj  which  the  name  of  Walter  Mapea  is  principany  known  in  mod- 
ern times.  Yet  it  gave  the  archdeacon  a  bad  reputation  unjustly,  as  if 
he  composed  the  lines  for  a  bacchanalian  ditty  expressing  his  own  senti- 
ments, whereas  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Golias,  the  representative 
of  the  shameless  and  dissolute  priest,  when  he  confesses  (in  a  semi-excul- 
patory sort  of  way)  his  many  misdeeds.  ^  Boiling  inwardly  with  great 
anger,  he  will  commune  with  himself  in  bitterness;'*  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  bewail  his  inconstancy  and  his  proneness  to  succumb  to  the  three  stand- 
ard temptations  of  the  enemy :  wine,  women,  and  gaming.  One  fancies 
those  old  ecclesiastics  playing  pretty  deep  for  want  of  better  occupation. 
We  know  that  they  invented  back-gammon,  which  after  all,  however,  is 
not  a  very  fast  kind  of  gambling,  and  they  had  no  lack  of  valuables  to 
stake.  But  Golias  says  very  little  about  his  passion  for  play,  only  that  he 
IS  cold  without  and  warm  within  when  playing,  and — what  we  should 
hardly  expect  —  that  he  makes  verses  better  for  the  excitement  Of  the 
ladies  he  has  more  to  say  : 

*  PRJKBUL  diKretiMiiDe,  y^aiam  te  pneor 
MorU  h9»m  mtrwr^  dmlei  tuee  neetr  ; 
Meum  pectus  Miiclat  puellanim  deonr 

Et  qoM  iactn  nequeo,  saltern  oorde  mnebor. 

*  Res  est  srdulsilma  Tlneere  natnram 

In  aspeetu  yliii^noiD  mentem  ferre  pvnaa ; 
larenes  non  possamus  legem  sequi  dnnun 
LeTium  coiponim  non  habere  euram. 

tQulB  in  igne  nosltns  Igne  non  nratnrf 
Quia  in  munoo  demoraos  eastus  babeatnrf 
Ubi  Vkncs  JuTenes  digito  venator 
OcoUs  illaqueat,  ftde  predator.^ 

Bishop,  most  discreet  of  men,  bear  me  cry  fM*  qaarter  I 
Of  a  pleasant  deatb  I  die,  dain  bj  a  sweet  slaugnter. 
Everj  pretty  womaoV  face  melts  my  heart  like  water. 
Till  1  loTo— and  fkln  would  haTe— erery  mother's  daughter. 

Nature  is  to  orercome  harder  than  you  reckon : 
Pure  of  beart  'tis  bard  to  be  when  the  damsels  beckon ; 
Youths  like  us  so  hard  a  yoke  cannot  put  our  neck  on, 
And  this  flesh  of  ours,  so  ftvil,  cannot  keep  a  check  on. 

Who  can  in  the  Are  be  put  so  the  Are  wonH  bum  him  T 
Who  that  *s  living  in  tne  world  can  fh>m  beauty  turn  him  T 

The  old  common-place  excuse  of  the  sinner ;  but  there  is  pretty  writ- 
ing in  the  above,  however  false  the  sentiment.  The  italicized  line  has 
always  seemed  to  me  very  sweet  and  expressive.  Still  there  is  nothing  in 
them  equal  to  the  rollicking  verses  afterward  made  into  the  drinking 
song,  and  so  quaintly  translated  by  Leigh  Hunt  The  author  evidently 
understood,  however  much  or  little  he  may  have  sympathized  with,  tfaie 
feelings  of  a  jovial  toper.  Golias  knows  himself  to  be  more  inspired  by 
the  bottle  than  by  beauty  or  the  dice-box.     As  he  says : 

*SuDM  <niique  proprium  dat  natora  donon), 
Ego  rersus  flusiensTinum  bibo  bonnm.' 

Natckb  giveth  erery  man  his  own  speciality ; 

I,  when  writing  renes,  drink  wine  or  the  best  quality. 

The  language  of  these  poems  is  about  equal  to  the  current  Latin  of  the 
period.  Of  course  we  find  in  them  various  barbarisms  and  slang  words, 
and  some  queer  spellings.  JSffimera  for  i^f^f^  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
the  Reuchlinian  (modern  Greek)  pronunciation  then  prevailed.   Words  like 

*  *  iCsTVAMB  IntrinsecuB  ira  vehemenU, 
In  amaritudine  loquar  men  mentl.' 
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somnum,  damnum  have  always  an  epenthetetical  j9,  eompnum^  dampnum. 
Qu. :  Did  this  come  iu  through  the  French  pronounciation  f  *  The  same 
letter  somewhat  similarly  inserted  in  Christopher  once  mystified  an  ety- 
mologist not  a  little.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  a  bold  pursuer  of  mares'  nests  in 
the  way  of  derivation,  deduced  the  name  from  Christ — opfer,  (German,) 
Chnst's  sacrifice.  But  this  p  has  clearly  no  connection  with  the  vowel  of 
the  preceding  syllable,  and  only  serves  to  modify  the  aspirate  following  it. 
Is  not  the  Latin  name  older  than  the  German  word  ?     I  suspect  so. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  poems,  it  is  very  varied,  at  times  coarse  and 
familiar  in  the  extreme,  at  times  lofty  and  elegant.  We  occasionally 
meet  with  pretty  bits  of  landscape  and  description.  The  Phillis  and 
Flora  has  several  of  these,  and  here  is  one  from  another  poem  : 

'  Hic  est  locos  regiiiB  paradisi  flora, 
Qaem  Flora  mnltiplici  suo  ditat  rore 
Arborum  quem  Ctbilk  renustat  honoro, 
Qui  loviMO  caelitos  foTetur  odore. 

*  Hic  rasttdat  balsamns,  hic  myrta  Uqueaelt, 
Hie  cypresBusredolet,  et  palma  ftDndesdt, 
Fago  nnbunt  edene,  coctanus  pallesclt 
Burgit  gigas  ablea,  populua  albescit. 

*  Ulmas  hic  extendltur  TlUbus  arnica 
Phillis  floras  partorit  et  Daphrb  pudica 
Lenta  salix  radolet  et  rana  myrica, 
Late  ramos  explicat  platanus  iniqua. 

*  Rupes  tenet  bysopus,  et  papaver  plana, 
ClivoB  montes  edera  et  siler  montana, 
Lilinm  suboccupat  vallium  araana, 
Arida  JuBquiamuB,  narcissus  fontana.* 

One  can  tell  easily  enough  whence  this  enumeration  of  trees  comes. 
It  is  a  direct  classical  imitation.     Ovid  first  gave  such  a  catalogue : 

*  NoN  Chaonis  abAiit  arbos 
Non  nemos  Heliadum  non  ftontibos  esculoa  altla, 
Non  tilise  mollestnec  fltgus  et  innuba  laurus. 
Et  coryli  fhulles,  et  n-axinos  utilis  hastis 
Enodlsqoe  abies  corvataque  glandlbus  Ilex, 
Et  platanos  genialls,  acetone  coloribos  impar 
Amnicoleque  slmul  salices,  et  aqoatlca  lotus 
Petpetuoque  vlrens  buxus,  tenuesqoe  myricsB, 
Et  bicolor  mvrtos  et  baccis  cierula  tinus. 
Vos  quoqoe  flexipedes  bedene  venlstls  et  una 
Pampineffi  rites  et  amictsB  vitibus  ulmi ; 
Ornique  et  piceas  pomoque  onerata  rubenti 
Arbutus,  et  lentsB  ylctons  promia  palmss ; 
Et  suocincta  comas  hirsutaque  veruoe  pinus; 
•  •  »  •  *  > 

AdAiit  huic  turbiB  metas  imitata  expressus.'  Met,  X.  90. 

That  was  when  Orpheus  played  to  the  woods.  Parallel  passages  are 
to  be  found  in  Seneca  and  Statius,  but  the  best  imitation  is  Spenser's  ; 

*Ths  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elme,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspen  good  for  stares,  the  cypress  fUneraL 

*  The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 
And  poets  sage,  the  flr  that  weepeth  still, 
The  willow,  worn  of  fbrlom  paramours. 
The  Tew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 
The  birch  for  sballs,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 
The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 
The  (hiitful  olive  and  the  platane  round, 

Hie  carver  holme,  the  maple,  seldom  M|phutl  sound.' 
Fnir^  QttMM,  Book  1. 1. 6. 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  is  not  introduced  gratia  euphonUa^  like  the  p  in  Samp»on 
r  Sam's  son^  or  the^  in  many  Greek  contracts,  for  its  presence  is  absolutely  invita  enpkonia^  we 


for 
may  say 
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In  some  respects  Spenser  has  improved  on  his  original,  having  fitted 
off  each  tree  "with  its  appropriate  epithet,  which  Ovid  has  not  done  in 
every  case.  But  some  of  Ovid^s  adjectives  are  very  happy :  the  '  cone- 
Hke  cypress,'  the  '  virgin  laurel,'  (so  called  from  Daphne,)  the  '  stream- 
cherishing  willows,'  the  *  toinding-footed  ivy.' 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  poem 
Phillis  and  Flora.  It  is  the  last  in  Mr.  Wright's  collection,  and  probably 
the  latest  in  date ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  attributed  to  Mapes  in  the  mss.,  and 
seems  to  belong  to  a  subsequent  era.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems,  which, 
beginning  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  versifiers, 
were  first  transferred  to  rhyming  Latin  by  Mapes  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  continued  long  after  them,  becoming  espedally  popular  in  France  under 
the  title  of  Debats.  They  are  indeed  debates  or  discussions  between  two 
parties,  who  are  sometimes  mere  personifications,  as  wine  and  water,  the 
oocfy  and  the  soul;  sometimes  real  mortals  of  different  classes  or  opinions. 
Two  *  amorous  ladyes,'  one  admiring  a  soldier  and  the  other  a  scholar, 
hold  a  contention  *  which  one's  lover  loveth  most,' and  ultimately  refer  the 
matter  to  Cupid  himself^  who  decides  in  lavor  of  the  scholar ;  for  so  we 
must  translate  clericuSj  his  position  being  much  like  that  of  an  English 
college  Fellow,  well  supplied  with  the  desirabilities  of  life,  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  good  cheer,  and  having  little  to  do  with  preaching  and  other 
peculiar  functions  of  a  modem  priest  or  clergyman.  The  poem,  which 
probably  dates  nearly  as  late  as  1300,  was  very  popular  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  comprised  in  some  continental  collections,  and  we  learn 
from  Ritson  that  George  Chapman  translated  it  into  English  in  1 595. 
His  version  would  be  worth  having,  but  Mr.  Wright  was  not  able  to  find 
a  copy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  us  ever  will. 

Although  the  aspect  of  the  poem  is  perfectly  serious,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  was  a  latent  satire  intended  in  it.  The  reasons  which  Flora 
gives  for  preferring  her  scholar  love  are  mostly  of  a  very  mercenary  charac- 
ter, and  his  own  learning  is  rather  thrown  into  the  back-ground  compared 
with  his  wealth  and  luxury.  If  the  vow  of  celibacy  had  been  strictly 
observed  by  the  clergy  in  those  days,  the  very  argument  of  the  piece  and 
the  final  decision,  *  that  the  scholar  is  by  far  the  most  ardent  lover,'  would 
be  a  bitter  satire  in  itself.  But  we  know  that  numbers  of  the  English 
priests  were  virtually  married  :  these  left-handed  marriages  were  formally 
condemned  in  council  in  1215,  but  the  papal  ordinances  on  the  subject 
were  enforced  with  difficulty.  Several  of  the  poems  in  this  collection, 
written  immediately  aft«r  Mapes's  time,  handle  the  question  with  great 
boldness,  and  display  much  good  sense  and  sound  protestant  doctrine. 

Ftb,  IStA,  Carl  Bensom 


A.      THOUGHT      OF      8PBIKO. 

Delicious  Spring  1 
Nureed  in  the  lap  of  thin  and  snhtle  showers. 

Which  fall  from  clouds  that  lift  their  snowy  wing 
From  odorous  huds  of  light-enfolded  flowers. 
And  from  enmassed  bowers. 

That  over  grassy  walks  their  greenness  fling.  albriit  Piic b 
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BT    X8TBXR     M.    BOURNS. 


A  Ladtk  sat  before  her  tiring-glaas, 

Her  maidenB  all  around. 
While  with  jewels  of  oostly  rarity 

Her  snowy  throat  uiey  bound ; 
And  deck'd  the  waving  curls  of  hair 
That  fell  adown  her  bosom  fair, 

(like  coils  of  buraish'd  gold,) 
With  bridal  flow'rets  pearly  wl^te, 
And  gems  of  ^[orgeous  gleaming  light, 

In  settmgs  rich  and  old. 
But  strangely,  the  chimes  peal'd  a  funeral  knell. 
Not  the  joyous  tones  of  the  weddine-bell : 
Ding  doDg,  ding  dong,  faint  and  low. 
Mournful  they  came,  sad  and  slow ; 
Wearily  tugg*d  the  ringers  below ; 
Yet  the  belts  would  peal  like  a  fiineral  knell, 
Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 

Anear  her  mantle's  hem,  in  silken  folds, 

Her  bride's- veil  fell ; 
Encircling  her,  as  it  gracefully  waVd, 

In  its  gossamer  swell 
Broider'd  in  geason  tracerie, 
By  bower-maidens  skillfullye. 

With  glistening  silver  thread ; 
They'd  wreath'd  it  among  the  soft  Inright  hair 
Of  her  who  was  so  lair,  so  fair, 

Editb  of  Ethlinged. 
But  the  Ladye  ne'er  heeded  that  funeral  knell, 
Nor  thought  of  the  tones  of  her  wedding-bell : 
Dmg  dong,  ding  dong,  faint  and  low, 
Mournful  they  came,  sad  and  slow ; 
Wearily  tugg'd  the  ringers  below. 
Yet  the  bells  would  peal  like  a  fimeral  knell, 
Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 

Now  sounded  the  hoofs,  'neath  battlements  high, 
Of  the  groom  and  his  companie ; 

And  loud  they  daah'd  o'er  the  md  draw-bridge, 
Like  a  troop  of  cavalrie. 

On  his  shoulders  laid  his  jetty  hair, 

Mingling  with  his  armor  rare, 
A  valiant  knight  of  old  : 

He  was  a  handsome  man  in  sooth. 

But  he  had  broken  the  vows  of  truth 
Unto  another  told. 

Then  louder  rang  out  that  funeral  knell, 

So  doomfully  on  the  ear  it  fell ; 

Moumfully  sighed  the  wind  low, 
Ding  dong,  ding  done,  sternly  slow; 
Wearily  tugg'd  the  nngers  mIow, 

Yet  the  bells  would  peal  like  a  funeral  knell 
Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 
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To  a  tall  dark  Ladye  of  stately  mien, 

Many  a  lonr  year  before, 
He  hadplighted  hu  troth  and  laugfaUy  "ward, 

TO  keep  them  eyennore. 
Alaa  t  alas,  for  that  Ladye, 
The  Enieht  ne'er  meant  to  keep  truly 

£b  rows  of  loTing  leal  I 
And  when  she  found  he  neyer  came, 
She  droop'd  her  head  in  yery  shame ; 

Nor  cared  for  woe  nor  weaL 
Still  stnmgely,  the  chimes  pealed  a  funeral  kneU ; 
Not  the  joyant  tones  of  a  wedding-bell : 
Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  £Eunt  and  low. 
Mournful  they  came,  sad  and  slow ; 
Wearily  tugg'd  the  ringers  below, 
Tet  the  belu  would  ring  like  a  funeral  kneU, 
Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 

But  as  she  died,  a  fearful  oath  she  swore : 

Should  EsBKaN  dk  Lykgk  e'er  wed, 
To  grace  the  chapelle  on  his  bridal  day, 

She  would  come,  though  she  were  dead; 
And  claim  him,  if 't  were  three-score  years, 
Not  heeding  if  the  prayers  and  tears 

Of  his  fair  bride  sair  flow'd. 
Her  own  he  was,  her  own  should  be, 
And  leaye  them  all,  and  with  her  flee 

Unto  the  kirk-yard  cold. 
But  litUe  cared  the  luiight  for  that  knell ; 
He  laugh'd  at  the  tones  of  his  wedding-belL 

Mournfully  sighed  the  wind  low, 

Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  sternly  slow ; 

Wearily  tugg'd  the  ringers  below. 
Yet  the  bells  would  peal  like  a  funeral  knell. 

Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 

The  gleesome  train  had  passed  down  stair-case  wide, 

Through  many  an  archM  hall ; 
And  merrily  crossed  the  rich  green-sward. 

Till  they  reach'd  the  chapelle  wall ; 
Then  came  and  stood  round  the  old  altare. 
Nor  heeded  the  spectral  presence  there, 
Nor  the  strange  sepulchral  cold. 
Dimly  lifted,  o'ergrown  with  moss^ 
Saying  where  stood  the  hdy  cross. 
Was  that  gray  chapelle  old. 
Mockingly  still,  through  the  muuc's  rich  swell. 
Game  the  mournful  tones  of  that  wedding-bell. 

Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  faint  and  low ;  , 

Mournful  they  came,  sad  and  slow ; 

Wearily  tugg'd  the  ringers  below, 
Yet  the  bells  would  peal  like  a  funeral  knell. 

Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 

Oh  1  the  solemn  priest  in  his  robes  was  there, 

The  marriage  ritual  naming, 
When  there  came  a  dark  and  shadowy  form 

The  bridegroom  sternly  claiming : 
Tye  come,  IVe  come,  from  my  dank  bier, 
Fye  come  to  claim  Um  that  stands  a*near 
Yonder  fiiir  maiden's  sid^ 
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Me  he  betrothed  lone  yean  ago, 

And  brought  me  to  Uie  grave — ah,  woe! 

And  I  will  be  his  bride.' 
Then  awfully  peal'd  that  weddinff-bell ; 
The  ^lostly  tones  no  power  could  quell : 

Ding  doDg,  ding  dong,  faint  and  low, 

Moiunful  they  came,  sad  and  slow ; 

Wearily  tugged  the  ringers  below, 
Yet  the  bells  would  peal  like  a  funeral  knell, 

Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  notes  of  woe. 

Certes,  I  ween,  there  was  sorrow  amain, 

When  it  spoke  so  BOUY*rainlie ; 
The  Knight  fell  dead  on  the  chapelle  floor, 

Mid  wailine  and  miserie. 
Amazement  and  grief  there  was,  I  trow ; 
And  they  raised  him  up,  and  bore  him  slow, 

And  laid  him  upon  his  bier ; 
While  weeping  knelt  that  fair  Ladye, 
Sadly  telling  her  rosarie. 

His  clay-cold  corpse  a-near. 
Oh  1  the  chimes  peal'd  now  like  a  wedding-bell, 
Not  the  solemn  tones  of  a  funeral  knell ; 

Gaily  they  rang  out  full  of  glee : 

The  Knight  haUi  wed  his  dead  Ladye. 

Wearily  tugg'd  the  ringers — ah,  me  1 
Tet  the  chimes  would  peal  like  a  wedding  bell, 

Gladly,  merrily,  joyantly  I 

Mamar»neck,  (JV*.  F.,)  Fthnury,  1651. 
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BT     OXOROS    BABRZI.L. 


Wk  had  been  cruising  some  weeks  among  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
touching  at  various  ports,  when  one  afternoon  in  the  month  of  June  our 
frigate  was  becabned  off  Cuba,  not  many  miles  from  the  shore :  the  sails 
hung  loosely  from  the  yards,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  change  until 
the  breeze  from  the  land  should  set  in  during  the  night 

Among  our  crew  was  a  young  man,  an  assistant  clerk  to  the  captain,  a 
general  &yorite  with  the  ward-room  officers,  and  also  all  hands,  from  bis 
gentlemanly  deportment  and  amiable  manners;  but  a  settled  gloom  was 
upon  &&  countenance,  and  he  never  entered  into  the  lively  sports  so  com- 
mon among  the  various  characters  composing  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war, 
but  seemed  pleased  at  the  enjoyments  of  others. 

Being  the  lieutenant  off  duty,  that  is,  my  watch  being  below,  and  hav- 
ing no  disposition  to  change  the  lovely  scene  on  deck  for  the  darkness  of 
my  state-room,  I  conducted  this  young  man  to  the  after-part  of  the  quar- 
tei^deck,  where  our  conversation  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  tak- 
ing a  seat  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  carronades,  thus  addressed  him : 

^I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  or 
think  that  it  arises  from  idle  curiosity,  for  I  assure  you  no  such  motive 
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governs  me ;  my  only  object  is,  if  possible,  to  be  of  service,  and  to  attain 
that  end,  inquire  the  cause  of  your  evident  unhappiness,  which  is  apparent 
to  all  your  friends  on  board/ 

He  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  took  in  his  wel&re,  but  assured  me 
that  the  cause  could  not  be  removed ;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  speak 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  I  had  noticed  it,  and  had  expressed  a  friendship  for 
him,  a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  imburden  his  mind,  would 
induce  him  to  explain  the  reason  why  his  spirits  were  constantly  depressed ; 
and  taking  a  seat  by  my  side,  he  commenced  the  following  narrative : 

^  I  was  visiting  my  parents,  who  reside  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain  over- 
looking one  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Kentucky.  The  day  having  been  very 
warm  and  the  evening  sultry,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  piazza  facing  the  east, 
with  a  view  of  notidng  the  declining  twilight.  While  contemplating  the 
beautiful  landscape,  and  listening  to  Siose  sounds  which  can  only  be  heard 
on  the  approach  of  night,  my  attention  was  drawn  from  a  train  of  thoughts, 
naturally  created  by  such  scenery,  to  a  new  object, 

'The  full  moon  rising  over  the  opposite  mountains,  lighting  with  its  sil- 
ver beams  the  itftervening  forests,  and  bringing  to  view  objects  which  the 
departure  of  the  sun  had  left  indistinct,  turned  the  current  of  my  thoughts 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Nature  to  those  of  heaveiHy  ob- 
jects. 

*'  *  That  moon,'  I  mentally  exclaimed, '  whose  powerful  light  has  already 
dimmed  the  stars,  which  has  been  gazed  upon  by  countless  miMions  in 
past  ages,  an  object  of  delight  to  all,  and  to  many  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence, what  is  it?  of  what  composed?  Can  it  be  inhabited,  and  if  so,  by 
what  description  of  beings  ?  or  was  it  made  by  the  great  Gon  jof  4he  uni- 
verse, merely  to  give  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ? ' 

'  While  thus  reflecting,  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  rushing  wind,  and  an 
object  of  unsurpassed  beiauty,  closing  his  wings,  stood  beside  noe.  ''Mor- 
tal,' he  exclaimed, '  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  actions  of  man  cannot  be 
hidden  from  that  Being  to  whom  we  all  owe  our  existence,  and  I  am  sent 
to  instruct  you  on  the  subject  which  now  occupies  your  mind.'  Thus  say- 
ing, the  heavenly  messenger  placed  his  arm  gently  around  my  waist,  and 
rose  with  me  from  the  earth. 

*  The  sensation,  though  our  flight  was  rapid,  was  delightfril  beyond  ex- 
pression, not  afiecting  my  natural  breathing ;  neither  did  I  feel  the  cold  so 
frilly  described  by  those  who  had  ascended  high  mountains.  The  heav- 
ens assumed  a  black  appearance,  and  the  moon  a  brilliancy  far  greater 
than  when  viewed  from  the  earth.  All  knowledge  of  time  was  lost,  and  I 
could  only  realize  that  we  were  passing  through  space  with  immense  ve- 
locity. The  stars,  particularly  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  with  the 
planets  Venus  and  Jupiter,  owing  to  our  having  passed  far  beyond  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe,  were  extremely  splendid. 

'Casting  my  eyes  below,  I  beheld  an  immense  dark  globular  substance, 
around  whjch  were  rays  of  light  growing  constantly  brighter  as  the  object 
diminished  in  size.  'That,'  said  my  guide,  'is  the  earUi  which  we  so  re- 
cently left,  imd  the  sun,  whose  rays  at  present  surround  it,  will  soon  appear ;' 
saying  which,  we  turned  from  the  upward  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  my 
attention  was  then  drawn  to  the  moon,  now  of  vast  size,  but  having  the 
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same  appearaDoe  as  when  seen  from  the  earth  by  day,  emitting  no  light 
in  consequence  of  the  sun's  rays  striking  fully  upon  it. 

*'  *  You  are  aware,'  he  continued,  ^  that  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  but 
one  side  of  that  planet  is  ever  seen ;  and  as  I  am  about  to  explain  its  mys- 
teries, we  will  first  visit  the  other,  never  yet  seen  by  mortal  man.'  So  say- 
ing, our  velocity  was  increased,  and  we  soon  approached  it,  apparently 
within  a  few  miles,  and  keeping  at  that  distance,  we  passed  around  the  sur- 
£M)e.  The  light  of  the  sun  began  suddenly  to  lessen,  and  twilight  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  darkness  of  night,  when  he  alighted  with  me  near  a  deep 
cavern,  closed  his  wings,  and  we  sat  down  on  its  verge. 

'  'The  inhabitants  of  the  earth,'  he  observed,  ^  wi^  but  few  exceptions, 
from  the  most  enlightened  nations  to  the  most  ignorant  savage,  believe  in 
a  friture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments :  thin  is  the  piaee  of  departed 
spirits^  and  the  side  we  are  now  viewing  is  assigned  to  Uiose  who,  having 
passed  their  lives  without  the  fear  of  Gon,  setting  at  defiance  His  holy 
commandments,  and  been  guilty  of  the  various  crimes  and  prices  known 
on  the  earth,  are  after  death  here  doomed  to  remain ;  anticipating  farther 
punishment  when  that  great  and  dreadful  day  shall  arriv^  when  the  earth 
and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead,  and  all  shall  come  to  judgment ; 
while  on  the  other  side,  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  in  peace,  also  anticipat- 
ing, but  with  pleasure,  that  solemn  event,  when,  through  their  good  deeds 
performed  in  the  body,  they  shall  meet  the  Lord,  and  for  ever  remain 
with  Him. 

'  *  Be  silent  and  observe ! '  From  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  into  which  we 
were  looking  were  heard  sounds  of  lamentation  and  woe,  while  occasional 
flashes  of  light,  as  from  smothered  fires,  exhibited  innimierable  spirits,  en- 
deavoring to  arise  to  the  surface,  but  which  were  thrust  back  by  unseen 
hands. 

*  *  These,'  said  my  guide, '  are  the  spirits  of  those  who,  having  committed 
murders,  and  other  heinous  crimes,  are  now  suffering,  in  a  sBght  d^ree, 
the  punishment  they  are  doomed  to  endure  for  ever  I  But  let  us  leave 
this  dreadful  place ; '  saying  which,  he  spread  his  pinions,  and  we  arose  a 
short  distance  from  the  surface,  and  passing  over  mountains,  caverns,  and 
valleys,  through  legions  of  spirits,  discernible  only  by  the  light  of  the  stan, 
we  continued  our  course,  the  silence  only  disturbed  by  their  groans  and 
wailings,  as  we  passed  bv  them. 

'Continuing  our  rapid  course,  I  observed  rays  of  light  on  the  distant 
horizon,  and  soon  the  glorious  sun  appeared  in  all  its  splendor,  tipping  the 
mountains  with  gorgeous  colors,  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
we  alighted,  where  I  enjoyed  the  novel  and  beautiful  landscape  which 
presented  itself. 

'  On  eveiy  side  appeared  pleasant  fields  and  valleys,  covered  vrith  flowers 
of  exquisite  colors,  high  mountains  with  foliage  to  their  tops,  groups  of 
magnificent  shade-trees,  with  many  deep  caverns  on  the  summits  of  vast 
heights,  their  bottoms  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  night 

'  As  we  sat  together,  spirits  passed  with  smiling  faces,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance groups  were  seen  walking  through  the  valleys  among  the  flowers; 
and  in  the  place  of  lamentations,  nothing  was  heard  but  songs  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  while  many,  like  guardian  cherubs,  hovered  around  and 
over  us,  wiUi  countenances  like  angels. 
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' '  We  are  now,*  said  my  heavenly  guide, '  among  the  spirits  of  in&nts  and 
children  who  knew  no  sin  when  on  earth,  of  men  and  women  who  suffered 
as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  God's  holy  Son,  and  others  who,  having  passed 
a  life  of  hoUness  and  virtue,  look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  blessed 
promise  given  by  Hm  when  on  earth  to  those  who  would  keep  His  pre- 
cepts, 'Thou  bast  been  faithful  over  a  few  tilings  I  will  make  thee  nder 
over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

'Supported  again  by  my  heavenly  visitor,  we  arose  slowly, that  I  might 
take  a  last  view  of  the  subHme  scene,  which  by  degrees  assumed  a  con- 
fused mass  of  light  and  shadow.  We  continued  our  course  with  our  former 
rapidity  toward  the  earth,  which  at  the  time  appeared  like  an  immense 
moon,  directly  over  our  heads.  I  could  distinctly  trace  out  parts  of  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  with  d^e  capes  terminating  the 
two  latter,  and  almost  fancied  that  I  saw  my  native  state. 

'  The  earth,  as  we  approached  it,  increased  in  size,  till  a  dark  mass  only 
obscured  the  stars ;  and  on  looking  back,  I  perceived  the  moon  we  had  just 
left,  having  its  usual  appearance,  but  of  greater  magnitude ;  the  heavens 
again  put  on  their  usual  azure  hue,  and  in  a  few  moments  apparently,  we 
ahghted  on  the  piazza  whence  we  had  taken  our  flight 

' '  I  must  now,'  he  exclaimed, '  return  to  my  heavenly  abode,  but  before  I 
depart,  am  commanded  to  leave  with  you  my  advice.  Continue  to  lead 
a  virtuous  life,  keep  God's  holy  commandments,  and  be  guided  in  all  your 
actions  by  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  only  sure 
guide  to  man.  I  shall  once  more  visit  you — when,  I  cannot  reveal !  Be 
assured,  however,  that  it  will  only  happen  on  a  night  like  this,  when  yon- 
der glorious  orb  shall  have  attained  its  greatest  power  of  light  On  that 
night  you  wiU  be  conveyed  to  the  place  we  have  just  visited,  only  to  re- 
turn when  time  shall  be  no  more.' 

'Having  ended,  I  saw  him  with  extended  wings  take  his  upward  pas- 
sage, and  I  gazed  on  the  vision  till  it  diminished  from  my  view,  and  was 

lost  in  space. 

•  ■  .  •  • 

'  A  bright  flash,  succeeded  by  thunder  louder  than  could  be  produced  by 
a  broadside  from  this  ship,  started  me  from  my  sleep — for  I  had  been 
dreaming.  A  storm  was  rising,  I  felt  chilled  by  the  night  air,  and  as  I 
entered  my  dwelling,  the  moon  was  high  in  tiie  heavens,  for  it  was  mid- 
night 

'Thus  you  have  my  story.  It  was  but  a  dream,  but  one  which  can  never 
be  eradicated  from  my  mind.  Many  years  have  passed,  still  the  antici- 
pation of  its  fulfilment  does  not  alarm,  but  rather  filk  my  mind  with 
melancholy  forebodings ;  and  as  the  moon  this  evening  attains  her  greatest 
brilliancy,  my  spirits  are  more  than  usually  depressed.' 

We  sat  in  silence ;  the  evening  was  beautiful ;  not  a  ripple  was  ob- 
served on  the  sea,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Cuba  were  becoming  indistinct, 
when  casting  our  eyes  toward  the  eastern  horizon,  the  heavens  assumed 
a  fighter  appearance,  which  soon  increased  to  a  golden  hue,  when  the  full 
moon  made  its  appearance  on  the  tranquil  ocean. 

Scarcely  had  its  lower  limb  cleared  the  horizon,  when,  starting  firom  his 
seat,  my  companion  exclaimed,  'Do  you  not  see  itP 
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'See  what?'  I  observed,  a  cold  chill  running  through  my  veins. 

*  Do  you  not  see  that  beauteous  figure  with  broad  expanded  wings,  who 
has  just  left  that  rising  orb,  and  is  flying  rapidly  toward  us?' 

' Be  calm,'  I  exclaimed ;  ''tis  only  your  imagination ! ' 

'  No,  my  friend,  'tis  not  a  fancy  of  the  mind,  but  the  same  glorious 
being  who  guided  me  on  my  visit  to  that  blessed  abode  of  departed  spiritB 
whicn  I  have  just  relatecl ;  and  this  night  will  be  my  last  upon  earth ! ' 

Saying  which,  he  stepped  upon  the  gun,  sprang  quickly  into  the  miz- 
sen  rigging,  and  thence  to  the  quarter  rail,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
'I  come  1'  plunged  headlong  into  the  sea. 

'A  man  ovei^oard !'  resounded  through  the  ship.  Boats  were  cleared 
from  both  quarters,  and  instantly  manned ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  while  I 
gazed  over  the  side,  urging  the  men  to  exert  themselves  to  save  our  ship- 
naate,  he  rose  once  on  the  surface,  cast  on  me  a  smile  of  happiness,  and 
sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Orm»g§^  {K,  J.,)  Jinguti  92,  I860. 


THE      STAFF      OF      LIFE. 


'Tbb  neoeMlty  of  some  object  to  lean  upon  becotnes  most  imperatiTe  as  we  approsoh  old  age 

CxosRO  SB  Sbwso. 


Thx  lame  man  pauses  on  his  way,  and  farther  cannot  go — 
Helpless  as  weeping  infancy  when  tears  be^  to  flow ; 
Some  in  the  crowd  seem  trmy  grieved,  while  others  only  laugh : 
Unfortunate  old  gentleman  I  for  thou  hast  lost  thy  staff 

Apostrophizing  thus  his  loss,  with  plaintive  voice  and  sad, 
'  O  stick  I '  he  cried,  '  my  best  of  friends,  it  really  is  too  bad 
That  thou,  on  whom  I  lean  for  aid,  my  truly  better  half, 
Should  thus  desert  me  at  my  need,  my  good  old  oaken  staff! 

'We  all  need  help,  as  in  this  world  we  ponder  on  our  way: 
Some  lean  upon  their  wits ;  while  others,  bright  and  gay, 
Lean  on  their  friends,  or  bow  to  Mammon's  golden  calf; 
Some  take  a  wife  and  lean  on  her — a  most  becoming  staff 

'  Lawyers  and  doctors  lean  for  life  upon  their  pleas  and  cases, 
And  dancing-masters  and  buffoons  upon  their  airs  and  graces  \ 
Musicians  on'their  fine-drawn  notes,  while,  valueless  as  chaff, 
A  bankrupt's  note  's  a  sinking  fund — an  uncommercial  staff 

'Some  lean  upon  vile  stocks  and  stones,  and  most  upon  their  pelf: 
Old  pictures,  musty  parchments,  unread  books  upon  the  shelf: 
Some  on  their  pride  and  pedi^ee ;  some  cry  whue  others  laugh : 
While  all  regard  the  staff  of  life,  my  life  is  in  my  staff 

*  Come,  pick  it  up,  thou  roguish  boy ;  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way ; 
And  ever  learn  a  lesson,  and  repeat  it  when  you  pray. 
That  from  the  ills  that  wait  on  gout,  exempt  through  life  you  go  ; 
For  only  he  that  needs  the  staff  can  prize  the  timber-toe.' 

Fadrx  Mxo. 
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KEAREB         TO         THEE. 


BT    WILLIAM    B.     OLAZIXR 


TiiiBS,  years  have  fled,  rince,  hushed  in  thy  last  slumber, 
They  laid  thee  down  beneath  the  old  elm  tree ; 

But  with  a  patient  heart  each  da^  I  number, 
Because  it  brings  me  nearer  still  to  thee. 

The  twilight  comes,  and  robes  in  softened  splendor 

All  that  u  beaatiful  on  land  or  sea, 
And  o'er  my  spirit  flings  an  inflnence  tender, 

For  in  that  nour  I  nearer  seem  to  thee. 

The  night  is  gone ;  and  as  the  mists  of  mormng 
Before  the  Day-god*s  burning  presence  flee, 

Then  in  my  heart  a  welcome  light  is  dawning, 
That  cheer  me  as  I  nearer  press  to  thee. 

• 

I  sometimes  think  thy  spirit  kindly  watches 

Oyer  the  heart  that  loved  so  tenderly ; 
For  there  are  rapturous  moments  when  it  catches, 

As  if  in  dreams,  a  Uessed  glimpse  of  thee. 

• 

In  those  street  seasons  thou  dost  come  before  me, 
With  loveliness  that  Earth  may  never  see ; 

1  feel  thy  presence  like  a  blessing  o'er  me, 
And  then  1  know  1  nearer  am  to  tliee. 

When  from  these  dreams  I  tearfully  awaken, 

Colder  than  eyer  seems  the  earth  to  me ; 
But  yet  all  hopes  haye  not  my  heart  forsaken : 

Am  I  not  drawing  nearer,  nearer  thee  I 

Thou  wert  Life's  Angel  1  how  I  loved,  adored  thee. 

Ere  Death  had  set  thy  gentle  spirit  free ; 
And  now  thou  know'st  how  oft  I  naye  implored  thee 

To  bring  me  nearer,  nearer  still  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  I  to-night  the  stars  are  burning 
In  sides  that  must  thy  blessed  dwelling  be : 

Thou  canst  not  leave  them,  unto  earth  returning. 
But  I  am  pressing  nearer  stall  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  I  how  long,  how  long  encumbered 

With  mortal  fetters  must  my  spirit  be  I 
With  but  one  wish,  one  hope,  through  life  Fve  slumbered. 

The  wish,  the  hope,  to  he  yet  nearer  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  1  I  know  my  prayer  is  granted, 

I  Imow  thy  spirit  row  is  close  to  me ; 
Not,  not  in  vun  this  hope  my  heart  hath  haunted — 

Each  pulse-beat  brings  me  nearer,  nearer  thee. 


JfnoeMtit,  (Jtfe.,)  fUmary  SB,  185]. 
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FOREIGN      SKETCHES. 


vuicBXB  THaxa. 


UOONLIOHT    ON    THE    BAT    OF    NAPLES. 


WsNDiNO  my  way  down  the  hill,  and  looking  affectionately,  as  I  passed, 
at  the  gate  that  led  to  VirgiPs  tomb,  I  at  length  reached  the  bottom, 
and  crossing  the  road,  took  my  way  along  the  shore.  The  walk  was  now 
covered  with  lazzaroni,  fishermen,  and  other  boatmen,  either  standing 
about  in  gronps,  m  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  engaged  in  drawing  up 
their  boats,  and  securing  them  for  the  night.  Passmg  through  mese 
crowds  of  strange  people,  hastily  and  not  without  some  feeling  of  in- 
security, as  I  caBed  to  mind  the  fearful  pillage  and  massacre  which  had 
been  lately  perpetrated  by  them,  when  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  I 
continued  my  walk  along  the  shore,  and  entered  the  grounds  of  the  VUle 
Beetle,  a  fine  promenade,  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  After  walk- 
ing on  a  short  distance,  I  perceived,  on  my  right,  through  the  trees,  a 
semi-circular  projection,  built  out  into  the  bay,  set  round  with  marble 
seats,  and  protected  from  the  water  by  an  iron  railing — a  pretty  place. 
Here  at  once  I  took  my  seat  It  was  a  favorable  time  and  place  for  medi  - 
tation.  The  waters  of  the  bay  were  dashing  with  a  sullen  and  some- 
what melancholy  sound  against  the  shore  around  me ;  all  else  was  still, 
or  only  a  distant  sound  of  men,  their  movements  and  merriment,  came 
through  the  quiet  evening  air.  Now  and  then  a  solitary  straggler  passed 
along  the  walk ;  and  once  two  gentlemen,  in  earnest  conversation,  entered 
and  took  a  seat  for  a  few  moments ;  and  again,  a  fiither  with  two  pretty 
children  came,  and  sitting  down,  looked  out  with  them  on  the  bay.  But 
it  was  time  now  for  those  that  had  happy  homes  to  gather  round  the 
evening  table :  none  of  these  remained  long,  and  soon  I  was  left  again 
quite  idone.  The  rosy  hues  of  the  west  h^  now  auite  faded  away,  and 
the  stars  were  coming  out  one  by  one,  and  taking  their  places  in  the  sky 
above  me.  All  along  the  shore,  and  far  up  the  hill-side,  the  lights  were 
appearing  one  after  another,  in  the  houses,  till  at  length  the  whole  range 
was  illuminated. 

It' was  the  time  for  reflection.  '  And  this,'  said  I  to  myself^  *this  is  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  £v-famed  bay,  one  of  the  beautiful  spots  of  the  world. 
And  here,  by  its  edge,  am  I,  a  son  of  that  distant  western  land,  far  be- 
yond the  dashing  waters  —  here,  alone.'  How,  at  such  a  time,  will  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  friends  steal  on  the  mind, '  like  the  memory,'  as 
Ossian  savs,  ^  of  days  that  are  gone,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.' 
In  the  qmet  twilight  hour,  when  the  toil  and  bustle  of  the  day  are  over, 
and  the  stars  are  looking  peacefully  down  from  the  heavens,  and  the 
forms  of  aU  earthly  things  are  dim  and  shadowy  about  us,  the  soul,  no 
longer  drawn  forth  in  action  or  sight,  retires  into  its  secret  recesses,  and 
forgetting  things  present  and  near,  communes  with  the  past,  the  distant, 
the  invisible.  Whether  wandering  back  to  the  sports  of  childhood,  or 
stretching  forward  to  the  glories  of  eternity,  or,  like  mine  at  this  moment, 
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filled  with  images  of  loved  and  abeent  friends,  and  distant  but  well-re- 
membered scenes,  the  thoughts,  at  this  hour,  seem  to  be  more  elevated  and 
tender  than  at  any  other.  If  day  be  the  season  for  business  and  action, 
if  midnight  be,  as  the  poet  declares, '  the  noon  of  thought,'  yet  is  the  twi- 
light hour  the  time  for  sentiment  and  feeling ;  for  pensive  meditation, 
and  the  flow  of  affection  :  it  is  the  heart's  own  time. 

Grossing  now,  in  fancy,  the  wide  ocean  that  rolled  between  me  and  my 
native  land,  with  what  interest  and  clearness  of  mental  sight  did  I  re- 
visit those  scenes  of  by-gone  days !  How  often,  at  such  an  hour  as  this, 
had  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  while  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon  was  reflected  on  its  waters,  and  the  '  star  of  eve '  hung  glitter^ 
ing  in  the  west ;  while  in  the  clear  northern  skies  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major  was  shining,  though  faintly  as  yet,  and  the  North  Star  was  just 
becoming  visible,  where  he  stands  on  his  perpetual  watch.  Over  the  hills, 
too,  that  encompass  the  '  Queen-City,'  *  other  stars  were  peering,  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west ;  the  former  about  to  rise  higher,  and  marching 
in  their  slow  course,  keep  guard  over  the  sleeping  city ;  the  latter, 
which  had  been  looking  down  unseen  aU  day,  now  about  to  retire,  to  yidt 
other  lands ;  to  look  on  tlie  woodsman  of  Oregon,  to  bless  with  their  little 
light  the  mariner  on  the  Pacific  seas,  and  to  twinkle  again  in  the  twilight 
of  China.     So  does  the  host  of  heaven  march  its  perpetual  round. 

There  is  a  sweet  village  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  where  I  once  passed  two 
years — the  happiest  of  my  life.  My  dwelling  was  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  on  Uie  summit  of  a  ridge  that  ran  east  and  west,  forming  two 
pretty  valleys  on  the  north  and  south.  I  had  a  view  of  both  these.  That 
on  the  north  was  especially  lovely.  The  hill-side  sloped  gently  down  to 
a  little  plain,  (or  prairie,  as  it  is  there  termed,)  where,  of  a  summer's  day, 
the  cattle  would  be  seen  quietly  feeding,  the  drowsy  sound  of  their  tink- 
ling bells  being  occasionally  heard  in  the  distance.  At  the  farther  edge  of 
the  prairie  was  a  wild  woodland  stream,  shallow,  but  often  swift  and  im- 
petuous, and  making  a  rushing  noise  as  it  foamed  along  among  the  rocks 
and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  There  was  a  little  vaingloriousnesa  in  its  look 
and  sound,  not  altogether  perhaps  without  just  cause,  as  it  was  sweeping 
along  to  a  distinguished  destiny ;  for  a  little  way  below  the  prairie,  it 
comes  among  high  clifis  and  precipices,  where  the  scenery  is  not  only 
picturesque,  but  borders  on  the  grand ;  and  through  this,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, the  stream  moves  on  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity,  the  shadows 
of  the  rocks  darkening  its  surface.  Beyond  the  prairie  and  stream,  again, 
were  woods,  wild  woods,  with  here  and  there  a  little  opening  glade  visi- 
ble in  their  midst  As  I  used  to  sit  at  my  window,  of  a  summer's  after- 
noon, looking  over  this  landscape,  what  sweet  and  peaceful  sensations 
would  fill  my  breast!  It  was  most  soothing  and  quieting  to  the  spirit  to 
look  down  upon  those  peaceful  fields,  those  silent  shady  woods,  and  over 
their  tops  to  the  soft  blue  sky  beyond.  At  such  moments  tiie  world, 
with  its  wearying  toib,  its  harassing  cares,  its  hardness  and  coldness,  was 
forgotten ;  and  I  felt  myself  only  an  inhabitant  of  that  elder  world,  the 
beautiful  world  of  God's  creation,  before  men's  wickedness  had  tarnished 
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and  disturbed  it.     Blessings  on  the  fresh  woods  and  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
west !  —  they  bring  new  life  to  the  worn  spirit 

Sweet,  too,  and  rural,  was  the  other  vallev,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ridge,  but  quite  different  from  the  former.  It  was  much  narrower,  and 
its  beauties  more  confined.  Through  this,  too,  wound  a  little  stream,  a 
bubbling,  gurgling  brook,  carr3ring  freshness  and  life  along  its  course,  like 
the  unostentatious  charities  of  the  humble  good.  A  range  of  willows  for 
some  distance  skirted  its  margin,  giving  what  they  could,  their  cooling 
shade,  in  return  for  its  refreshing  bounties.  At  length,  as  the  valley 
widened,  the  little  stream  came  out  into  the  open  plain,  and  wound  its 
way  along  till  it  reached  the  village,  where,  being  bent  into  a  new  chan- 
nel^ it  turned  a  mill,  thus  performing  a  good  use  to  man,  as  it  had  before 
done  to  nature,  and  setting  an  example,  by  ^  doing  good  as  it  had  oppor- 
tunity.' Beyond  the  brook  rose  a  pretty  hill-side,  covered  with  forest 
trees,  with  one  or  two  neat  cottages  among  them.  In  these  woods  were 
many  solemn,  retired  walks,  where  I  often  used  to  stroll  with  a  volume 
of  Gowper  or  Thomson  in  my  hand,  looking  sometimes  into  the  book, 
and  then  at  the  scenery  around  me  ;  reading  alternately  a  page  of  the 
poet,  and  then  one  in  the  volume  of  Nature,  written  by  the  Great  Poet, 
whose  words  are  works,  whose  verse  is  the  order  of  creation,  and  its 
rhythm  the  music  of  the  winds  and  waters,  and  the  'harmony  of  the 
spheres.' 

But  my  favorite  haunt  in  this  valley  was  an  ancient  mound,  one  of 
those  curious  structures  which  are  found  scattered  over  the  wide  west ; 
the  w^ork  of  a  race  that  has  passed  away.  It  was  regular  and  nearly 
conical  in  shape,  and  rose  directly  from  the  level  plain,  so  that  its  artifi- 
cial character  could  not  for  a  moment  be  mistaken.  Here  I  was  fond  of 
repairing  at '  even-tide,'  when  the  studies  and  duties  of  the  day  were  over, 
and  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  gather  around.  Taking  my  station 
on  its  top,  I  loved  to  watch  the  evening  shades  settiing  on  the  landscape, 
and  to  note  the  stars,  as  they  came  out  one  by  one  from  their  homes  in 
the  depths  of  heaven.  First  of  all  appeared  Venus,  queen  of  beauty : 
long  before  the  western  light  had  faded,  was  her  bright  face  seen  beam- 
ing alone  in  the  twilight  skies.  By-and-by  another  star,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  heavens,  would  appear,  stealing  timidly  forth  ;  and  then 
another;  till,  as  the  increasing  darkness  covered  their  shame,  many 
would  come  out  together ;  and  at  length  the  whole  heaven  was  spangled, 
and  the  Milky  Way,  with  its  'star-dust,'  could  be  traced  d'lstinctly  through- 
out its  course,  while  just  above  the  eastern  horizon  bright  Sirius  gleamed ; 
and  higher  up  stood  magnificent  Orion,  with  his  glittering  belt  and  starry 
sword  girded  on  for  the  night-watch.  How  would  I  gaze,  and  dream,  and 
g^ze  still  into  those  bright  heavens,  till  ideas  of  the  grand  and  infinite 
filled  my  spirit,  and  thoughts  of  universal  love  and  good  made  my  heart 
swell  within  me  !  And  then  would  images  of  great  and  good  men  of 
past  ages  rise  before  me :  Howard,  and  Newton,  and  Milton,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  and  there  would  spring  the  hope  of  doing  something  also,  in  my 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  my  species.  And  then  I  would  turn  toward 
the  East  —  the  East! — that  old  world,  and  long  to  visit  those  scenes, 
marked  with  the  footsteps  of  antiquity,  and  look  with  my  own  eyes  upon 
those  classic  hills  and  venerable  storied  piles,  where  men  have  lived  and 
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acted,  meditated  and  worshipped,  for  hcMury  ages  past    '  Yes  I '  thought  I ; 
'  and  here  now  I  am  !  yes,  here  I  am :  my  wish  is  granted.' 

Recovering  myself,  thus,  from  my  dream  of  home  and  by-gone  days,  I 
happened  to  turn  my  eyes  toward  the  left,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  £aint  light  among  the  douds ;  presently  it  gprew  stronger  and 
brighter ;  it  was  the  rising  moon.  The  orb  itself  was  not  yet  visible  ;  but 
the  light  on  the  clouds  ccmtinued  to  brighten  and  increase — a  silvery  * 
light,  beautifully  distinguished  from  the  crimson  or  golden  light  of  the 
setting  sun  ;  and  it  gradually  spread  and  extended  along  the  horizon,  tiU 
it  reached  the  cloud  that  rested  on  the  head  of  Vesuvius,  and  &intly 
tinged  it.  At  length  the  moon  herself,  full  and  large,  appeared  between 
the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  distant  city,  and  then  slowly  rose  above 
them,  steadily  and  majestically  lighting  up  the  landscape  as  she  rose,  and 
shining  on  the  semi-circle  of  houses  along  the  right  shore  of  the  bay,  and 
on  the  hill-side  above,  brightening  the  whole  scene. 

For  a  time  her  beams  gleamed  and  quivered  on  the  waters  of  the  bay ; 
but  soon,  continuing  her  ascent,  she  passed  into  a  cloud,  and  the  landscape 
was  darkened  again.  The  planet  continued  hidden  for  some  time ;  but  it 
was  evidenUy  rising  among  the  clouds,  and  would  by-and-by  come  forth 
again ;  for  the  cloud-bank  was  only  in  the  east ;  above,  all  the  heaven  was 
clear.  Her  prepress  could  be  distinctly  marked  by  the  increasing  light 
above  the  cloud ;  and  at  length  silver  rays  were  seen  shooting  up  in  ad- 
vance of  the  orb,  resembling  those  that  are  sometimes  seen  to  come  down 
between  clouds,  when  the  sun  itself  is  hidden :  the  difference  b^ing  that 
those  are  golden  and  come  down  to  earth,  while  these  were  silver  and  shot 
up  into  the  heavens.  It  was  a  peculiar  and  very  beautiful  appearance,  and 
such  as  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  before.  The  light  continued  to 
rise  and  to  increase,  and  now  the  upper  edge  of  the  b^ik  was  silvered, 
more  and  more  brilliantly — and  at  length  the  bright  rim  of  the  orb  itself 
appeared  above  the  cloud :  it  rose  higher  and  higher,  came  out  farther 
and  farther ;  and  at  last  she  stood  wholly  forth — the  full,  beautiful  moon, 
quite  clear  of  the  cloud,  in  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven,  with  the  path  all 
bright  before  her.  It  was  like  the  course  of  the  good  man,  through  the 
clouds  of  life  and  death,  up  to  a  pure  and  peaceful  heaven. 

And  now  she  poured  down  her  full  light  on  the  bay,  the  city,  the  hills 
around.  The  effect  was  magical.  Even  the  dull  sentinel,  who  had  been 
pacing  his  monotonous  round  among  the  trees,  as  I  sat  there — even  he 
was  struck,  and  leaving  his  walk  for  a  moment,  came  forth  and  looked 
over  the  bay ;  but  he  had  not  a  spirit  capable  of  long  enjopng  the  scene, 
and  soon  moved  to  his  dull  round  again,  his  musket,  as  he  turned,  glit- 
tering in  the  moon-beams. 

Long  I  sat  and  mused,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  night  But  at 
length  it  was  time  to  turn  my  steps  homeward.  As  I  strolled  on  toward 
the  city,  my  thoughts  recurred  again  to  my  Virgil,  and  his  sepulchre  ly- 
ing there  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  moonlight  *  Wherein,'  said  I  to  myself, 
^  lies  that  fascinating  power  of  poetical  genius,  that  can  thus  charm  the 
werld  for  ages  ?  What  is  it — that  genius?  It  is  a  light  from  heaven ; 
light,  like  tiiis  moon-light  I  am  now  beholding,  rich  and  mellow,  and 
mingled  with  picturesque  shadows,  and  awaking  tender  memories  and 
feelings ;  while  prose-truth  is  like  the  common  and  garish  light  of  day. 
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clearer,  perhaps,  and  more  practically  useful,  but  not  so  fiiscinating.  *  Blest 
be  the  man,'  said  Sancho,  *  that  first  invented  sleep : '  blest,  rather,  say  I, 
be  he  that  first  composed  a  poem.' 

Continuing  my  walk,  I  at  length  emerged  from  among  the  trees  into 
the  open  moon-tit  streets.    Passing  through  several  squares  and  arched 

Eassages,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  king's  palace.  'And  there,'  thought 
, '  tives  the  faithless  monarch,  who  lately  gave  up  his  people  to  plunder 
and  murder  by  the  hands  of  the  lazzaroni.  Oh !  how  much  longer  shall 
the  world  be  at  the  mercy  of  tyrants  I  How  much  longer  shall  one  man 
be  suffered  to  sport  with  the  happiness,  the  liberties  and  tives  of  miltions  f 
Wonderful,  the  power  of  custom !  Wonderful  is  it,  what  men  will  endure, 
when  they  have  been  used  to  endurance  I  Wonderful,  the  influence  of  an 
idea,  however  fallacious,  over  the  minds  of  men,  provided  only  that  their 
fathers  and  fiithers'  fiithers  have  held  the  same  I ' 

Passing  by  the  guards  that  were  lounging  about  the  palace-doors,  I 
continued  my  walk ;  and  making  my  way  through  the  streets,  filled  with 
picturesque  groups  of  people  standing  about  here  and  there  in  the  moon- 
light, I  reached  at  last  my  hotel.  Ascending  to  my  room,  and  throwing 
open  the  shutters,  I  stepped  forth  upon  the  balcony  to  take  a  hist  look  at 
the  bright  heavens  and  earth,  before  retiring  to  rest.  The  hotel  fronted 
on  the  bay ;  and  from  the  elevated  place  where  I  stood,  the  view  over  the 
water  was  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  clouds  had  now  quite  passed  off; 
the  whole  heaven  was  clear ;  and  the  fuU  moon  looked  down  in  all  her 
brightn^  on  sea  and  land,  pouring  a  flood  of  tight  on  the  streets,  tiie 
ships,  the  wide  waters.  Over  on  the  left  stood  Vesuvius,  in  silent  majesty, 
witti  the  fire  resting  on  his  head ;  and  though  no  sound  was  heard,  once 
in  a  while  there  was  an  outburst  of  fiery  light  and  sparks ;  and  then  all 
was  dark  again,  save  the  perpetual  still  red  of  the  burning  lava,  near  the 
top.  Long  I  gazed  and  meditated  on  the  scene,  not  knowing  when  I 
should  behold  it  again — probably  never.  But  at  length  the  increased 
stillness  of  the  advancing  night  hinted  that  it  was  time  for  me  too  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  and  leave  the  moon  to  her  lonely  course  through  the  heavens. 
Entering,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  closing  the  shutters — opening  tiiem 
again  once  or  twice  to  take  another  look  —  I  lay  down,  at  last,  to  dream 
perchance  of  Virgik  and  sepulchres,  and  burning  mountains,  and  bright 
moons,  and  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  and  my  home  beyond  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  o.  p. 
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BT  osonax  bontbr  orat. 


Bomb  poeta  say  that  Lirs  la  aa  the  atrtam. 

The  btiratlng  babble,  or  Uie  dancing  apray; 
Othera  aet  down  mortality  a  dream, 

Thai  flita  a  moment,  and  then  fadea  away ; 
And  many  name  it  aa  the  paaaing  hour, 

The  ahadow,  vapor,  or  flie  breaking  wave, 
While  othera  aee  It  aa  the  morning  flower. 

That  with  the  aetting  aon  must  find  a  grave. 
•  .  •  •  • 

Whatever  they  paint  ft,  whether  joy  or  grief. 
In  thla  they  all  agree  —  that  *  Lira  la  bribt.* 
JVkw-r«rk,  Jra,  ISSl. 
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TO       THB       RAPPIHO       8PIEXTB. 

Ys,  of  fhe  Spirit-Land, 
How,  with  a  Doneleas  hand, 
Rap  ye  so  loudlj,  and 

BafBe  our  Tision  t 
Why  are  ye  vaDdering  ff 
Tell  UB  the  news  ye  bnng : 
Come  ye  from  realms  of  Spring, 

Regions  Elysianff 

Olad  news  on  earth  to  spread, 
News  from  the  Hying-dead, 
How  every  sorrow 's  fled  t 

Joyful  condition  1 
Or  worn  with  woe  and  pain. 
Longing  for  earth  again. 
Knock  at  its  gates  in  vain, 

Seeking  admissioD  ff 

Or  lA  't  in  sport  ye  eome, 
Making  the  floor  a  drum. 
Beating  with  toe  or  thumb 

Unearthly  tattoo  f 
Who  gave  ye  leave  to  take 
Back  o'er  the  waveless  lake. 
Where  the  keel  leaves  no  wake, 

Old  CHAaoN*8  batteaut 

If  ye  commisBioned  are 
Wonderful  truths  to  bear  — 
Secrets  to  upper  air, 

Making  us  better, 
Why,  then,  so  slow  to  tell 
What  ye  should  know  so  well  — 
Making  us  guess  and  spell 

Letter  by  letter  I 

Yet,  if  it  must  be  so, 

Take  your  own  way  to  show 

What  we  would  gudly  know, 

Sage  Abistotlb  : 
What  is  the  state  you  fillf 
What  you  can  do  and  will  f 
If  old  SiLBNOS  still 

Swigs  at  the  bottle  f 

We  but  address  you  thus, 
Unum  pro  omnibus: 
Any  one  answer  us, 

Ancient  or  modem : 
Light  with  your  history 
Darkness  and  mystery ; 
Teach  us  what  next  may  be 

After  the  sad  urn  1 
«dlM<(r^,  (JMicA.)  jt.  l 
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^^aPE      of      MADAME      KOSSUTH. 

AN      AX7THXNTIC        NABRATIYS. 


.--rtonth  of  August,  1848,  the  President-Governor  of  Hun- 
X)uBi^^  ^^^^^f^s^-viihy  "with  the  principal  officers  of  his  provisional  govem- 
orary,  I»^^ .     ±\x^  fortified  town  of  Ajrad,  on  the  river  Maroseh.     ^^tween 
tnent,  v?ere  iti     ^^^  town  of  Zegadin,  on  the  Tisch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arad, 
tlxat  pl»^  ^I^?"  v|ie  Hungarian  troops  under  his  command,  lay  encamped, 
Goergey^  ^^  Kim»  toward  the  Tisch,  was  the  Russian  army  of  reserve, 
^Wle  ^^^^  -;^tX5li-     Dembinski,  with  his  men,  besieged  Temeswar,  and 
under  ^^  ^^T^  carried  its  third  wall.     Between  him  and  the  Tisch  lay 
\^e  bad  ^^!^^^t.ro-B^*^^*^  forces.     The  army  of  Bem  had  been  defeated 
xJtiQ  united   toAt  by  ^^^  Russian  General  Liidere,  and  he  had  fled  with  a 
at  Serma^wx^^  J^^  followers  toward  Temeswar. 
smaU  band  ^  T>osition  of  the  combatants,  the  plan  of  Dembinski  was  to 
^      'tH  Goergey  near  Arad,  and  then  to  attack  the  Russian  forces, 
unite  ^     ^^  effected,  news  reached  him  of  the  capitulation  of  Goergey, 
before  ^^^  Qovernor,  M.  Kossuth,  had  been  compelled  to  forsake  Arad 
and  ^^      ^  ^Yie  town  of  Vilagos.     Before  leaving  Arad,  the  Governor 
^      ^^d  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  their  parting  scene  is  said  to 
>f  ^*^been  one  of  the  most  touching  nature.     Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  ^moment,  it  was  a  subject  of  more  even  than  doubt  whether  they 
would  ever  again  meet  on  earth.     It  was  only  when  a  yoimg  Hungarian 
nobleman  named  Ashbot,  now  in  exile  in  Kutayieh  with  M.  Kossuth, 
solemnly  swore  to  bis  wife  that  he  would  never  leave  her  husband,  that 
Madame  Kossuth  consented  to  be  separated  from  him  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.    The  children  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  private  secretary  of 
the  Governor,  and  this  individual  subsequently  delivered  them  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Haynau,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  own  pardon 
and  safety.     The  children  set  out  before  their  mother,  and  the  latter,  in 
her  flight,  endeavored  to  keep  at  least  so  near  to  them  as  to  hear  now  and 
then  of  their  safety. 

Madame  Kossuth  sought  out  a  brother  of  hers  residing  in  the  town  of 
Vilagos,  and  he  is  now  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Comom,  with 
many  others  of  the  unfortunate  Hungarian  patriots,  for  eighteen  years,  on 
account  of  the  succor  which  he  then  gave  to  his  sister.  Leaving  him,  she 
next  went  in  search  of  her  children,  and  wandered  to  a  pestay  or  farm- 
house, of  Boeksak,  belonging  to  a  relative.  There  she  fell  ill  of  a  typhus 
fever,  which  nearly  ended  her  life ;  and  when  so  far  recovered  as  to  be. 
able  again  to  travel,  she  continued  her  jdumey  in  search  of  her  children 
She  soon  learned  that  they  had  been  given  up  hj  their  protector  to  the 
Austrian  General  Haynau,  and  taken  to  Pesth.  Her  own  safety  depend- 
ed wholly  upon  the  fidelity  of  'the  Hungarian  peasants,  and  on  then:  at- 
tachment to  her  husband. 

_ .  ■^^^^"f  ^ing  no  other  object  in  view  than  her  own  safety,  without 
friends  better  oflt  than  herself,  she  soon  became  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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THE     ESCAPE      OF      MADAME      KOSSUTH. 


AK      AUTBXMTIC       KABRATIVS. 


During  the  month  of  August,  1848,  the  President-Governor  of  Hun- 
gary, Louis  Kossuth,  with  the  principal  officers  of  his  provisional  govern- 
ment, were  in  the  fortified  town  of  Arad,  on  the  river  Maroseh.  Between 
that  place  and  the  town  of  Zegadin,  on  the  Tisch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arad, 
Goergey,  with  the  Hungarian  troops  under  his  command,  lay  encamped, 
while  behind  him,  toward  the  Tisch,  was  the  Russian  army  of  reserve, 
under  Paskiewitch.  Dembinski,  with  his  men,  besieged  Temeswar,  and 
he  had  already  carried  its  third  wall.  Between  him  and  the  Tisch  lay 
the  united  Austro-Russian  forces.  The  army  of  Bem  had  been  defeated 
at  Hermanstadt  by  the  Russian  General  Liiders,  and  he  had  fled  with  a 
small  band  of  £fiithful  followers  toward  Temeswar. 

With  this  position  of  the  combatants,  the  plan  of  Dembinski  was  to 
unite  with  Groergey  near  Arad,  and  then  to  attack  the  Russian  forces. 
Before  this  was  effected,  news  reached  him  of  the  capitulation  of  Goergey, 
and  that  the  Governor,  M.  Kossuth,  had  been  compelled  to  forsake  Arad 
and  retire  to  the  town  of  Vilagos.  Before  leaving  Arad,  the  Grovemor 
separated  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  their  parting  scene  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  touching  nature.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  it  was  a  subject  of  more  even  than  doubt  whether  they 
would  ever  again  meet  on  earth.  It  was  only  when  a  young  Hungarian 
nobleman,  named  Ashbot,  now  in  exile  in  Kutayieh  with  M.  Kossuth, 
solemnly  swore  to  his  wife  that  he  would  never  leave  her  husband,  that 
Madame  Kossuth  consented  to  be  separated  from  him  and  seek  safety  in 
flight  The  children  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  private  secretaiy  of 
the  Governor,  and  this  individual  subsequently  delivered  them  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Haynau,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  own  pardon 
and  safety.  The  children  set  out  before  their  mother,  and  the  latter,  in 
her  flight,  endeavored  to  keep  at  least  so  near  to  them  as  to  hear  now  and 
then  of  their  safety. 

Madame  Kossuth  sought  out  a  brother  of  hers  residing  in  the  town  of 
Vilagos,  and  he  is  now  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Comom,  with 
many  others  of  the  unfortunate  Hungarian  patriots,  for  eighteen  years,  on 
account  of  the  succor  which  he  then  gave  to  his  sister.  Leaving  him,  she 
next  went  in  search  of  her  children,  and  wandered  to  a  pesta,  or  farm- 
house, of  Boeksak,  belonging  to  a  relative.  There  she  fell  ill  of  a  typhus 
fever,  which  nearly  ended  her  life ;  and  when  so  far  recovered  as  to  be. 
able  again  to  travel,  she  continued  her  j(5urncy  in  search  of  her  children 
She  soon  learned  that  they  had  been  given  up  by  their  protector  to  the 
Austrian  General  Haynau,  and  taken  to  Pesth.  Her  own  safety  depend- 
ed wholly  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Hungarian  peasants,  and  on  their  at- 
tachment to  her  husband. 

Now,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  her  own  safety,  without 
friends  better  off  than  herself,  she  soon  became  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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complete  destitutioD.  In  disguise,  she  wandered  over  the  most  miserable 
part  of  Hungary.  She  eyen,  as  a  means  of  safety,  as  well  as  support, 
sought  for  service  as  a  servant,  and  by  telling  that  she  was  a  poor  woman 
who  had  just  been  discharged  from  a  public  hospital — which,  indeed, 
she  very  much  resembled — was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  employment  in 
the  family  of  a  humble  carpenter,  in  the  town  of  Orash  Haya,  who  htUe 
thought  he  was  served  by  the  lady  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  late  Governor 
of  Hungary.  Every  where  notices  were  exposed  in  the  streets  offering 
forty  thousand  florins  for  her  capture,  and  proclaiming  death  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  person  who  should  dare  to  harbor  or  conceal  her  from  the 
authorities. 

Among  the  persons  who  fled  with  M.  Kossuth  before  the  overwhelming 
number  of  his  enemies,  was  an  elderly  lady,  whom  it  is  necessary  to 

designate  as  Madame  L ,  and  who,  from  being  unable  to  ride  as 

fast  and  as  long  as  those  who  were  stronger  and  younger  than  herself, 
soon  became  exhausted,  and  was  left  behind.  She  had  a  son,  a  major  in 
the  Hungarian  army,  near  the  person  of  the  Governor,  and  both  the  son 

and  mother  were  warmly  attached  to  his  interests.    Madiame  L ,  when 

unable  to  proceed  longer  with  the  fugitives,  in  order  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  in  the  dominioas  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  determined  to  remain  in 
Hungary,  and  devote  herself  to  the  finding  of  Madame  Kossuth  and  re- 
storing her  to  her  husband. 

For  this  benevolent  purpose  Madame  L disguised  herself  as  a 

^^S^^  f  A^cl  after  a  long  and  weary  journey,  oftener  on  foot  than  in  any 
conveyance,  she  crossed  the  vast  sandy  plains  of  southern  Hungary,  and 
at  length  reached  the  place  in  which  Kossuth's  children  were,  but  could 
hear  nothing  of  their  mother. 

She  learned  that  the  children  had  been  sent,  soon  after  tlieir  mother 
had  lost  sight  of  them,  to  the  house  of  Genei'al  G.,  now  in  the  service  of 
the  Sultan  in  Syria,  to  be  kept  with  his  own  three  children,  hoping  that 
they  would  thus  be  screened  from  those  who  sought  after  them.  The 
eldest,  named  Louis,  after  his  father,  was  seven  years  of  age ;  and  all  were 
told  that  if  they  acknowledged  they  were  the  children  of  the  Governor, 
they  would  be  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians,  and  never  see  their  parents 
again.  So  that  when  an  Austrian  officer  traced  them  to  the  house  of 
General  G.,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  the  children  were  those  of 
General  G.,  and  which  those  of  M.  Kossuth ;  and  approaching  the  eldest 
of  the  latter,  he  said :  *  So,  my  little  man,  you  are  the  son  of  the  Gover- 
nor?' To  which  the  youth  replied:  *I  am  not.  Sir.'  His  firmness  sur- 
prised and  vexed  the  officer,  who  was  certain,  from  the  statement  of  their 
betrayer,  that  those  before  him  were  the  long-lost  treasures  of  hb  ambi- 
tious search.  He  now  endeavored  to  frighten  the  children,  and  drawing  a 
pistol,  directed  it  to  the  breast  of  the  boy,  and  said  that  if  he  did  not  at  once 
acknowledge  that  he  was  the  son  of  Kossuth,  he  would  put  a  ball  through 
his  heart.  Young  Louis  —  who,  it  is  said,  shows  himself^  now  in  exile  at 
Kutayieh,  much  of  the  character  of  his  father — replied  in  a  tone  equally 
firm:  *I  tell  you,  Sir,  I  am  not  the  son  of  Kossuth.'  The  officer,  baffled 
by  the  child's  simplicity  of  manner  and  apparent  sincerity,  was  divested 
of  his  convictions,  and  led  to  believe  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon. 

But  before  Madame  L could  get  near  them,  other  agents  of  the 
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Austrian  Government  had  been  more  auoceesful,  and  the  three  children 
had  been  carried  off  in  secret  to  Pesth,  near  the  clutches  of  the  butcher 
Haynau.  The  mother  and  sister  of  M.  Kossuth  had  also  been  captured, 
and  placed  in  strict  confinement  It  m&j  be  here  mentioned,  in  this  little 
narrative  of  the  sufferings  and  deliverance  of  the  relatives  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth, that  Madame  L ^  on  finding  where  and  how  his  children  were 

situated,  found  out  her  own  maid-servant,  and  so  succeeded  as  to  have 
her  engaged  at  Pesth  as  their  nurse.  This  person  never  left  them  until 
the  moment  of  their  final  deliverance  from  their  Austrian  jailors  was 
arrived.    After  thus  having  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  cliildren 

of  M.  Kossuth,  Madame  L renewed  her  search  for  their  destitute, 

suffering  mother. 

Fmding  no  trace  of  her,  Madame  L determined  to  follow  the 

fugitives,  and  if  she  reached  Widdin,  to  ascertain  from  M.  Kossuth  him> 
self  where  his  poor  wife  had  gone,  and  then  return  in  search  of  her. 
Continuing  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  sometimes  on  foot,  at  others  in  a 
farmer's  cart,  this  heroic  woman  reached  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and 
crossing  them,  entered  the  fortified  and  walled  town  of  Widdin,  where  the 
late  Governor  of  Hungary  and  his  brave  unfortunate  companions  then 
were,  enjoying  the  protection  and  hospitality  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Madame  L applied  to  M.  Kossuth,  but  not  being  known  to  him 

personally,  and  the  Austrian  General  having  set  so  high  a  price  on 
the  capture  of  his  wife,  he  at  first  regarded  her  in  the  light  of  an 
Austrian  spy.  Having,  however,  soon  found  her  son,  who  had  followed 
the  Grovemor  into  Turkey,  he  readily  convinced  M.  Kossuth  of  the  iden> 
tity  of  his  mother.  All  the  information  which  M.  Kossuth  could  give 
her  was,  that  there  was  a  lady  in  Hungary  in  whose  house  he  believed 
his  wife  would  seek  a  refuge;  and  if  she  was  not  still  there,  this  hidy 
would  most  probably  know  where  she  was. 

The  Governor  now  furnished  Madame  L with  a  letter  to  this  lady, 

and  another  with  his  own  signet-ring  for  his  wife,  which  would  be  evidence 

of  h^  fidelity.     It  is  not  here  necessary  to  follow  Madame  L on  her 

toilsome  journey.  Devoted  to  the  philanthropic  work  which  she  had 
undertaken,  she  wandered  over  the  sandy  steppes  of  Hungary,  until  she 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  little  town  in  which  the  lady  resided,  and 
delivered  to  her  M.  Kossuth's  letter.  This  she  read  and  immediately  burned 
it)  not  daring  even  to  allow  it  to  exist  in  her  possession.    This  lady 

informed  Madame  L that  the  wife  of  Governor  Kossuth  had  left  her 

residence  in  the  guise  of  a  mendicant,  and  intended  assuming  the  name  of 

Maria  F n ;  that  she  was  to  feign  herself  to  be  the  widow  of  a  soldier 

who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  that,  if  possible,  she  would  go  to  the  very 
centre  of  Hungary,  in  those  vast  pasture-lands,  where  she  hoped  no  one 
would  seek  after  her. 

With  this  information  Madame  L again  resumed  her  journey. 

She  feigned  to  be  an  aged  grand-mother,  whose  grandnson  was  missing,  and 
that  she  was  in  search  of  him.  She  made  many  narrow  escapes  while 
passing  guards,  soldiers  and  spies;  until  at  length  she  reached  ihe  plains 
before  mentioned.    She  went  from  house  to  house,  as  if  in  search  of  her 

Knd-son,  but  in  reality  to  find  one  who  would  answer  the  description  given 
of  poor  Maria  F n.    At  length  in  a  cabin  she  heard  that  name 
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mentioned,  and  on  inquiry  who  and  what  that  penon  was,  learned  that  flhe 
was  the  widow  of  a  Hungarian  soldier  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  thai 
she  had  a  child  who  was  with  its  grand-parents.  They  then  described  her 
penon,  but  added  that  she  had  suffered  so  much  from  illness  and  grie^  thai 
she  was  greatly  changed.  'Before  she  came  here,'  said  the  speu^er,  'she 
worked  K>r  her  bread,  even  when  ill;  but  after  her  arrival,  she  became 
too  much  indisposed  to  labor,  on  account  of  which  they  sent  to  the  Si»- 
ters  of  Charity  for  a  physician,  who  came,  bled  and  blistered  her;  and 
when  she  was  able  to  go,  she  had  been  conveyed  to  the  institution  of  the 

Sisters,  where  she  then  was.'    Madame  L ,  feeling  convinced  that  the 

poor  sufferer  must  be  none  other  than  the  object  of  her  search,  expressed 
a  desire  to  visit  her. 

At  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Madame  L had  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing access  to  Maria,  and  the  latter  was  as  much  opposed  to  receiving  ner. 

At  length  Madame  L told  the  Sisters  to  inform  her  that  she  had  a 

message  for  her  from  her  husband,  who  was  not  dead  as  she  had  supposed^ 
and  that  she  would  soon  convince  her,  if  she  would  permit  her  to  enter* 
Poor  Maria,  between  fear  and  hope,  gave  her  consent,  and  Madame 

L was  allowed  to  see  her.    Madame  L handed  her  the  letter 

of  Governor  Kossuth.  She  recognized,  at  once,  the  writing;  kissed  it; 
pressed  it  to  her  heart;  devoured  its  contents,  and  then  destroyed  il 
immediately.  Soon,  a  story  was  made  up  between  the  two  females ;  they 
told  the  Sisters  of  Charity  that  Maria's  husband  'still  lived,'  and  that  she 
would  rejoin  him.  A  little  wagon  was  procured ;  as  many  comforts  were 
put  in  it  as  could  be  had  without  suspicion ;  and  these  two  interesting 
women  set  out  on  their  escape  from  the  enemies  of  their  country.* 

Madame  L had  a  relative  in  Hungary  who  had  not  been  com- 
promised in  the  war ;  so  this  person  arranged  to  meet  the  hidies  at  a  given 
place,  and  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  travel  with  them.  After  they 
nad  left  the  pasture-grounds,  he  passed  as  the  husband  of '  Maria,'  and  the 
elder  female  as  his  aunt.  At  night  they  stopped  at  a  village,  and  were 
suspected,  on  account  of  the  females  occupying  the  bed,  while  he  slept 
at  the  door.  They  started  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  '  husband'  re- 
mained behind  to  learn  something  more  of  the  suspidons  to  which  their 
conduct  had  given  rise.  He  again  overtook  them,  as  they  stopped  to 
feed  their  horse,  and  bade  them  be  greatly  on  their  guard. 

In  the  evening,  while  the  two  ladies  were  sitting  together  in  a  miser- 
ably cold  room,  the  face  of  poor  Maria  so  mnf9ea  up  as  to  conceal  her 
features,  and  induce  the  belief  that  she  was  suffering  nrom  her  teeth,  both 
appearing  much  as  persons  in  great  poverty,  overcome  by  her  afflictions, 

*  It  to  not  known  by  wbal  route  the  ladiee  rMChed  Uie  ewDital  of  Hnngaxy;  but  It  to  certain 
tbat,  lupposing  their  preience  would  not  be  suspected  at  Pesth,  tbej  heroicaUj  proceeded  to 
that  city,  then  In  the  possession  of  General  Hatnau.  It  has  since  then  become  a  source  of 
pride  to  both  of  them,  that  they,  safe  in  their  disguise,  passed  that  celebrated  military  '  butchei* 
In  the  streeto  of  Pesth.  Among  tlie  letters  with  which  this  lady  was  charged  b/  the  exika  of 
Widdin  was  one  for  the  lamented  martyr  of  Hungary.Gount  CAPiMin  Batbiant,  tnen  confined  In 
a  prison  of  the  city,  waiting  the  cruel  liiUe  to  which  the  ^ butcher*  sulrfected  him.  When  U  waa 
decided  that  he  should  be  Ignomlniously  put  to  death  by  the  hangman's  rope,  that  excellent  Mid 
Yery  mild  Hungarian  patriot  endearored  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  exiatenoe  with  a  mar;  bol 
unfortunately  not  succeeding,  Haynau  dragged  his  mutilated  and  bleeding  body  fhHn  the  prtocm 

and  ended  hto  life  on  the  guows.    The  letter  which  Msdame  L bad  for  him  was  from  hto 

brother,  who  had  escaped  into  Turkey  with  M.  Kosscth  ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  cawing 
It,  through  the  Tenality  of  his  Jailors,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sufferer,  to  whom  It  waa 
no  little  aouree  of  consolation  to  know  that  hto  brother  lired  In  safety. 
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Maria  had  a  nervous  attack,  and  talked  and  laughed  so  loud  that  her 
voice  was  recognized  by  an  Austrian  <^cer  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
house.    This  person  sent  a  servant  to  ask  them  to  come  into  his  room, 

where  there  was  a  fire.    Madame  L inquired  the  name  of  the  'good 

gentleman '  who  had  the  kindness  to  invite  them  to  his  room,  and  when 
she  heard  it,  Maria  recognized  in  him  a  deadly  enemy  of  her  husband* 
While  they  were  planning  a  means  of  evading  him,  tibe  officer  himself 
came  into  their  apartment  Immediately  arising,  they  made  an  humble 
courtesy,  in  so  awkward  a  manner  as  to  divest  him  of  all  suspicion. 
Madame  L spoke,  and  thanked  him  again  and  again  for  his  kind- 
ness, but  added  that  such  poor  creatures  as  they  were  not  fit  to  go  into 
his  room.  So  soon  as  the  officer  retired,  Maria  had  another  attack,  which 
would  certainly  have  betrayed  them  had  he  been  present  Madame 
L implored  her  to  be  composed,  or  they  would  be  lost 

Starting  again,  they  were  not  molested  until  in  the  evening,  when  they 
were  apprehended  and  conducted  by  two  policemen  before  a  magistrate. 
There  the  former  spoke  of  them  as  suspicious  characters,  but  they  were 
not  told  of  what  they  were  suspected.    While  the  examination  was  going 

on,  Madame  L slipped  a  bank-note  into  the  hand  of  the  superior  of 

the  two  policemen.  This  bribe  quite  changed  the  affair ;  the  two  men 
became  tibeir  friends,  excited  the  pity  of  the  magistrate  in  their  fiivor,and 
they  were  allowed  to  depart  Thus  they  went  on  from  station  to  station, 
until  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  near  the  Danube.  They  en- 
tei\jd  the  little  town  of  Saubin,  and  asked  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
police  to  pass  over  the  river  to  Belgrade.  This  was  refused,  until  they 
said  that  they  wished  to  go  there  for  a  certain  medicine  for  a  daughter 
who  was  ill,  and  that  they  would  leave  their  passports  as  a  security. 
He  then  gave  his  consent,  and  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

.  It  was  night  when  they  entered  Belgrade.  They  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Sardinian  Consul,  who  had  recently  been  stationed  in  that  frontier 
town  by  his  king,  whose  whole  heart  sympathized  in  the  Hungarian 
cause,  and  who  had  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  M.  Kossuth  for  the 
freedom  of  Italy  asd  Hungary.  The  Consul  had  been  advised  by  M. 
Kossuth  that  two  females  would  probably  seek  his  protection;    but  not 

knowing  them,  he  inquired  what  they  wished  of  him.     Madame  L 

replied,  *  Lodging  and  bread. '   He  invited  them  in,  and  Madame  L 

mtroduced  him  to  Madame  Kossuth,  the  lady  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Hungary. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  Consul  could  scarcely  believe  that 
these  two  miserable  beings  were  the  persons  they  represented  themselves 
to  be.  Madame  Kossuth  convinced  him  by  showing  him  the  signet-ring 
of  her  husband.  In  his  house  Madame  Kossuth  fell  ill,  but  received 
every  possible  kindness  from  her  host.  They  learned  that  all  the  Hun- 
garians and  Poles  had  been  removed  from  Widdin  to  Shurala ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  they  decided 
upon  proceeding  at  once  to  the  latter  place.  The  Sardinian  Consul  applied 
to  the  generous  and  very  liberal  Prince  of  Ser\na,  in  whose  principality  Bel- 
grade is,  for  his  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  most  hospi- 
table and  fearless  manner  he  provided  them  with  his  own  carriage  and 
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four  hones,  and  an  escort ;  and  in  this  way  they  started  throng  the  snow 
for  ShnmU.    Their  journey  was  without  any  apprehensions  of  danger,  for 

the  British  Consul-General  at  Belgrade,  Mr.  F ,  had  provided  the 

party  with  a  passport  as  British  subjects,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Mr., 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bloomfield ;  yet  the  severity  of  the  weather  was  such  that 
Madame  Kossuth,  in  the  ill  state  of  her  health,  suffered  very  much.  Often 
the  snow  was  as  deep  as  the  breasts  of  the  horses,  and  not  unfrequently 
four  oxen  had  to  be  attached  to  it  in  their  places.  A  journey  which  in 
summer  would  have  required  but  a  few  days,  now  was  made  in  twenty- 
eight 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  a  courier  was  sent  in  advance  of  them  to 
Inprise  Governor  Kossuth  of  their  approach.  He  was  ill ;  and  moreover, 
on  account  of  the  many  plans  of  tiie  Austrians  to  assassinate  him,  the 
Sultanas  authorities  could  not  allow  him  to  leave  Shumla,  and  go  to  meet 
his  wife.  The  news  of  her  deliverance  and  her  approach  occasioned  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  to  all  the  refugees ;  and  the  Hungarians  and  Poles 
went  as  for  as  the  gates  of  the  city  to  meet  this  heroic  martyr  of  the 
cause  of  Hungary.  It  was  night  when  the  carriage  neared  the  dty ;  as 
it  entered  the  gates  she  found  the  streets  lighted  up  with  hundreds  of 
lights,  green,  white  and  red,  the  colors  of  the  Hungarian  flag,  and  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  friendly  shouts  from  the  wnole  body  of  the  re- 
fugees. 

When  Madame  Kossuth  descended  from  her  carriage,  she  found  herself 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  who  had  risen  from  his  bed  of  illness  to 

receive  the  poor  *  Maria  F '  of  the  plains  of  Hungary.     In  place  of 

receiving  her  in  his  arms,  M.  Kossuth,  overcome  by  feelings  of  admira- 
tion for  the  sufferings  which  his  wife  had  undergone,  and  by  latitude  for 
her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  country,  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and 
kissed  them.  She  endeavored  to  speak  and  offer  her  husband  consola- 
tion and  tranquillity,  while  her  own  poor  feeble  heart  was  ready  to  burst 
with  emotion.  Her  voice  failed  her,  and  amid  the  reiterated  shouts  of 
the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  this  heroic  woman  was  carried  to  her  husband's 
apartments. 

In  March  of  the  past  year  some  seventy  persons — the  chief  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  among  whom  were  also  severalPoles — were  conveyed 
in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  place  designated 
for  their  future  residence  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Shumla  they  travelled  by 
land  to  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  from  thence  they  were  taken  in  the 
steamer  to  Ghemlik,  in  the  gulf  of  Madanieh,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
without  being  allowed  to  stop  at  Constantinople.  They  crossed  from  that 
place  to  Broo^a,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  after  a  short  delay 
there,  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears,  they  continued  on  to  Kutayieh,  where 
they  all  still  are.     Madame  Kossuth  is  with  her  husband,  and  greatly 

through  the  labors  of  Madame  L ,  who  undertook  another  journey  into 

Hungary  for  this  purpose,  she  now  also  has  her  children  with  her.  Among 
the  individuals  who  persist  in  remaining  at  Kutayieh  with  the  ex-Governor 

of  Hungary  and  his  lady,  are  Madame  L and  the  relative  who  during 

the  dangerous  wanderings  in  Hungary  figured  as  her  husband.  Many  of 
the  refugees  are  but  illy  provided  for.    The  amount  which  the  Turkish 
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government  allowB  M.  Koesnth  for  his  subsistence  is  insufficient  for  tbe 
support  of  so  many  persons.  It  is  a  well-known  fiict  that  the  duration  ci 
the  detention  of  M.  Kossuth  depends  wholly  upon  the  Sultan,  whose 
protection  was  so  generously  and  so  effectively  granted  to  the  refugees.  It 
IS  also  known  that  the  Sultan  has  refused  to  detain  him  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year,  and  that  this  period  ends  with  the  month  of  May  of  the 
present  year.  To  detain  him  beyond  that  period,  will  be  to  assume  a  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  which  will  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
character  of  the  Sultan ;  who  has,  thus  Hnr,  possessed  the  sympathy  and 
the  admiration  of  all  well-thinking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  We 
would  invoke  that  generous  prince  to  carry  out  what  he  has  so  successfully 
begun ;  and  to  permit  Kossuth  and  his  unfortunate  companions  to  seek  a 
home  here,  in  the  distant  New  World,  where  they  can  not,  even  should 
they  desire  it,  which  we  disbelieve,  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Austria,  and 
where  assassins  can  never  molest  them.  In  the  United  States  they  will 
all  find  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  in  the  paths  of  private  life  each  will  find 
that  sympathy  and  assistance  to  which  their  patriotism  and  their  sufferings 
so  strongly  entitle  them. 


8   T   A    N   S   A   8  . 


Ladt,  when  the  twilight  lingers, 
Hast  thoa  heard  the  soft  guitar, 

Waked  by  dreamy  careless  fingers, 
Murmur  to  the  evening  star  t 

Hast  thou  watched  that  strain  ascending 
Up  to  Heaven ;  like  incense  holy, 
Swoet»yet  sweetly  melancholy 

Its  woven  harmonies  y-blonding  t 


XX. 


Hast  thou  breathless  watched  and  listened, 

As  that  murmur  fades  and  dies, 
'nil  the  gathering  tear-drops  glistened 

In  thme  uptumed  pensive  eyes ; 
And,  like  odor  from  tne  flower, 

Through  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 

Softened  recollections  stole. 
All  along  the  stilly  hour  f 


III. 


Oh,  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 

Pure  as  that  bright  star  above  1 
Ever  thus  devotedly, 

My  soul,  dissolved  with  holy  love, 
Peaceful  sits  within  its  shrine. 

Listing  to  the  charmed  strain, 

That)  to  its  native  heaven  again. 
Softly  murmurs  up  from  thine  1  j. 
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B  T   A   M   Z   A   B   • 

Oh  1  when  this  world  is  oold  and  dark. 

As  dieerless  on  we  stny, 
Without  one  kindlier  guide  to  mark 

The  dim  uncertain  way ; 
Then,  let  us,  from  the  life  without, 

To  that  within  us  fly, 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the  tempest-shout 

That  hurries  rudely  by. 

Then  turn  to  me,  my  gentle  Dove, 

My  heart  thy  refiige  be ; 
And  I,  with  an  un&ltering  love, 

Will  closer  cling  to  thee  I 
Together  let  us  bmve  the  stonn. 

Though  wild  its  fury  pour ; 
T  will  pass  firom  hearts  so  pure  and  warm 

As  mtB  an  April  shower  1 

What  though  the  IVesent  bends  overcast — 

Hops  mirrors  brighter  skies ; 
Time  cannot  steal  from  us  the  Past, 

However  swift  he  fHes  I 
llien  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart. 

Still  onward  let  us  rove  ; 
Give  me  thy  all  of  Sorrow's  part» 

Take  thou  my  all  of  Love. 

To-morrow's  sun  may  cloudless  oome, 

nxragh  yesf  re'en  s  darkly  set ; 
Heart-flowers  that  ever  sweetest  Uoom, 

With  tears  are  oftraett  wet : 
We  struggle  for  a  glorious  priae, 

For  one  dear  hope  we  live ; 
And  what  the  passing  hour  denies, 

Tlie  commg  nour  will  give  1 

What  though  our  chequered  life  hath  known 

No  darker  hour  than  this  I 
Our  path,  through  wilds  with  ruins  strown, 

Lttds  back  to  childhood's  bliss  1 
Love  knoweth  every  bubbling  rill 

That  in  the  desert  lies ; 
The  shade  of  every  verdant  hill 

He  seeketh  as  he  fliea. 

llien  turn  to  me,  my  gentle  dove. 

My  heart  thy  refuge  be  ; 
And  I  with  an  imnhimging  love 

Will  nestle  dose  to  thee  I 
Together  let  us  brave  the  storm, 

Thoo^  wild  its  fuiy  pour ; 
'T  will  pass  firom  hearts  so  true  and  warm. 

As  ihts  an  April  shower  I  h.  w.  bxm«» 
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FALSE    POSITION:     OR    THE     UNDER-CURRENT 


A    SXALOOUX-  IN     OUR    BITTXKO-ROOU. 


Unols.  —  What  do  you  mean,  Anne  dear,  bj  the  ^  under-current,'  and 
'  false  position,'  which  jou  and  James  appear  to  be  so  warmly  discussing  ? ' 

Anns.  —  I  was  saying.  Uncle,  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
suffer  keenly  from  poverty ;  not  truly  for  want  of  bread,  or  clothing,  or 
even  the  ordinary  comforts,  and  I  might  add,  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Unclb. — Well,  what  kind  of  poverty  is  that  which  affords  all  the  need- 
ful things,  and  many  of  the  enjoyments,  of  luxury  ?  I'm  like  James;  I 
can't  see  the  ^  suffering'  you  talk  about. 

Anns. — It  is  the  anguish  that  settles  upon  the  heart  of  eveiy  honest 
man,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  living  beyond  his  means. 

Uncle.  —  No  man  has  a  right  to  do  that:  it  is  dishonest,  and  should 
receive  condemnation  rather  than  pity. 

Anns.  —  Yes,  that 's  very  well ;  but  for  all  you  say,  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands,  all  through  our  cities  and  country,  who  do  it,  and  are 
forced  by  circumstances  so  to  live  on  from  year  to  year,  outwardly  main- 
taining the  appearance  of  rank  and  wealth,  when,  could  we  glide  into  the 
bosom  of  their  every-day  domestic  economy,  we  should  see  heart-burn- 
ings, and  toil,  and  scantiness,  such  as  the  world  does  not  dream  of.  This 
is  looking  a  little  into  the  under-current,  the  every-day  self-denial,  the  late 
waking  at  night  of  the  weary  wife,  helping  to  support  the  outward  dig- 
nity and  appearance  of  her  large  family  of  children. 

Uncle.  —  Every  body  must  pay  the  price  of  pride :  this  weary  wife 
you  speak  o(  I  suppose,  is  some  poor  mechanic's  wife,  who  is  working  off 
her  fingers  to  make  her  young  ones  look  as  smart  at  school  as  John 
Smith,  the  merchant's  children.  Come,  Sis,  what  philanthropic  emprise 
have  you  afloat! 

Anns. — None  ;  you  are  like  every  other  man,  and  interrupt  me,  and 
gather  up  the  corners  of  your  mouth,  winking  so  significantly,  if  any  one 
18  near,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Let  the  woman  talk — she  is  harmless.'  It 
was  no  mechanic's  wife  at  all ;  far  fi*om  it  I  think  the  mechanics'  fami- 
lies are  the  most  independent,  often  the  best  informed,  and  decidedly  the 
happiest  dass,  our  country  can  boast  of.  It  was  of  a  race,  a  strong  vein 
of  which  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  our  land  :  it  is  composed  of 
the  eons  of  the  rich,  who  are  poor  themselves. 

Uncle. — It's  their  own  fiEiult  then ;  let  them  make  money,  as  proba- 
bly their  fathers  and  grand-£ftther8  have  done  hefore  them. 

Anne. — They  can 't, 

Unole.  —  Why! 

Anne.  —  *Whyf ' — because  the  children  of  the  rich  are  bom  into 
idleness  ;  I  might  say  that  it  was  stirred  into  their  pap  by  the  hands  of 
the  nurse ;  their  lullaby-songs  breathe  it ;  their  childhood  sports  foster  it ; 
their  fathers'  stables  and  dainty  viands  continue  its  easy  growth.  The 
youth  of  the  rich  enter  manhood  with  idleness  stamped  upon  their  very 
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natures :  then  oomes  the  cruelty ;  then  begins  the  suffering.  Manhood 
has  brought  a  yearning:  it  is  for  companionship.  The  father,  often 
grudgingly,  gives  a  capital  for  business,  and  says  as  you  do  now,  *  Go  to 
work,  and  make  your  own  way  in  the  world.  You  want  a  wife  :  remem- 
ber  to  take  one  suited  to  your  rank  in  life.  If  the  girl  you  choose  be 
virtuous,  and  of  good  family,  go  ahead!  The  world  is  large  and  the 
picking  good;'  and  with  this  *GoD-speed'  life  is  begun.  In  a  worldly 
sense,  the  nuui  is  bom  again. 

Uncle. — Well,  what  more  do  you  want? 

Anns. — I  want  all  those  hours  of  idleness,  wherein  were  nurtured 
effeminate  dispositions ;  all  those  dainty  viands,  which  have  sapped  the 
energies  of  the  son ;  all  those  nameless  appliances  of  refinement  which 
have  grown  to  be  the  very  necessaries  of  his  life,  and  which  have  strength- 
ened their  hold  upon  his  nature  with  his  strength,  to  be  charged,  in  the 
grand  Day-Book  and  Ledger  account,  to  the  fjEtther,  as  his  share  of  pro- 
viding for  the  future  misery  of  many  a  young  merchant  Now  let  me 
make  a  story.  Uncle ;  and  from  time  to  time,  during  the  history  of  our 
hero,  we  will  peep  into  the  under-current  of  bis  feelings ;  we  will  marry 
him,  if  you  please  ;  his  name  Alfred  Summerton ;  and  by  way  of  prov- 
ing my  words,  I  will  show  you  why  he  cannot  do  as  his  father  did. 
Beginning  at  the  same  place,  he  holds  a  different  position,  a  false  posi- 
tion. The  world  expects  the  young  people  to  begin  in  luxury,  a  little  be- 
yond where  they  left  off  at  their  &ther^s  house.  You  know  that  young 
Summerton  is  in  business.  Now  let's  go  back  to  his  wedding.  There, 
shut  your  eyes,  while  I  talk  about  it  Perhaps  the  whole  may  be  novel 
to  you ;  living  so  secluded  here  among  the  hills,  you  hardly  can  beUeve 
the  rapid  strides  that  luxury  has  made  in  our  country,  even  since  /was 
young. 

Well,  do  you  perceive  in  yonder  corner  of  the  magnificent  drawing- 
room,  just  imder  that  famous  old  oil  painting  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  in  the 
very  best  light  from  the  brilliant  chandelier  —  do  you  perceive  two  ladies 
beyond  middle  age  ?  They  are  aunts  of  the  respective  parties,  Alfred 
Summerton  and  his  lovely  bride,  Maria  Ellsworth ;  they  are  discussing 
the  advantages  of  the  match,  the  grandeur  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
munificence  of  the  bridal  gifts. 

'  What  a  splendid  alliance.  Miss  Gorley !  and  what  a  splendid  couple 
Alfi^d  and  Maria  are  ! ' 

'Yes,  Miss  Smiles ;  both  so  stylish,  so  d'tJtiinguL  Brother  has  spared 
no  pains  to  render  our  dear  Maria  every  way  accomplished  and  elegant ; 
she  is  fitted  to  adorn  the  very  first  circles ;  as  doubtless  she  will,  let  her 
be  placed  in  what  part  of  the  world  she  may  be.  Really,  a  little  fortune 
has  been  expended  upon  her  education ;  and  now  her  outfit  will  be  most 
generous.     Did  you  ever  see  a  more  elegant  bridal  dress  ? ' 

'  Never :  her  veil  alone  might  deck  a  queen ;  and  then  her  diamonds, 
the  gift  of  my  nephew — I  hardly  dare  to  whisper  the  price  of  them ;  but 
you  know  the  bridegroom  must  be  princely  in  his  gifts,  if  he  does  not 
mean  to  fall  far  short  of  the  value  of  Cousin's,  to  say  nothing  of  Pa's, 
Grand-pa's,  Aunt's,  and  Uncle's  rich  presentations.  Have  you  seen  the 
table?' 

*  No,  but  I  understand  that  every  thing  is  extravagant,  even  down  to 
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the  old  nurse's  donation :  I  did  hear  that  Joseph,  the  coachman,  sent  in 
a  silver  cup  of  g^eat  value.' 

*  Yes ;  and  another  one  of  the  servants  two  dozen  heavy  silver  spoons. 
Bless  me,  Miss  Corley,  wh^re  will  the  next  generation  be  I  Children  in 
these  days  far  outstrip  their  fathers.  To  be  sure,  this  couple  is  more 
Csirly  balanced  than  most  young  folks  are,,  in  point  of  fortune ;  but  then 
yon  know  the  families  on  both  sides  are  larger :  yet  Alfred  is  in  a  fine 
business,  and  I  suppose  Maria  won't  be  stinted  in  her  establishment. 
Come,  let's  look  at  the  table.'  You  want  to  see  the  table  too,  Uncle,  so 
just  squeeze  in  there,  for  there  are  hundreds  crowding  in.  Take  care ; 
don't  put  your  elbow  into  the  bouquet  on  the  stand ;  it  has  just  been 
sent  in  as  a  small  token  of  regard  from  a  very  sUght  acquaintance ;  flow- 
ers, you  know,  are  allowable  upon  all  occasions,  and  this  bunch  is  a  mean 
afEsur  comp&red  with  those  on  the  mantel :  I  don't  beheve  it  cost  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  It  will  be  thrown  aside  to-morrow.  I  can't 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  centre-ornament  on  the  table ;  it  was  sent  with  the 
eompliments  of  the  family  physician ;  it  consists,  you  see,  of  a  heavy  base 
and  column  of  silver,  supporting  an  immense  Bohemian  glass  bowl,  in- 
tended for  fruit,  or  flowers,  to  adorn  a  dinner  or  supper-table ;  and  that 
steeple  perforated  cover  beside  it,  to  finish  the  ornament,  when  not  in  use. 
The  fruit  and  flowers,  now  so  tastefully  arranged  in  it,  have  cost  one  third 
of  the  value  of  the  whole.  The  silver  tureens  and  ladles  are  from  the 
bride's  grand-pa,  the  smaller  ones  from  an  unde,  the  set  of  silver  wait- 
ers with  the  wnole  service,  from  Mr.  Summerton,  the  fiither  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  exceeds  in  magnificence  any  of  the  rest  I  can't  tell  the 
names  of  all  the  donors;  but  those  cases  of  fruit-knives,  various  ice-cream 
entters,  pie-slicers,  sugar-sifters,  case-baskets,  flower-holders,  with  all  the 
nameless  bijouteries,  have  been  sent  in  by  nieces,  cousins,  school-mates, 
clerks,  nursery-maids,  and  dress-makers. 

'  Well,  Miss  Corley,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  In  my  time  peo- 
ple didn't  give  something  for  nothing,  but  went  upon  the  principle  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.' 

'  Ah,  but  times  are  altered.' 

'Not  a  bit;  don't  believe  it :  the  firm  of  Summerton  and  Cheesbro' 
will  have  to  pay  back  most  of  these  things ;  there's  nothing  new  nnder 
the  sun,  and  nothing  binds  so  hard,  begging  return,  as  a  gift.  It  would 
take  one  all  night  to  look  through  all  these  things.  And  thevthe  table- 
linen  np  stairs^  damask,  piles  upon  piles,  the  name  woven  in  at  the 
mannfacturer's ;  twenty-five  dozen  napkins,  and  all  in  like  proportion.' 

'  When  do  they  go  to  house-keeping  f ' 

*  In  May,  in Square.     Mana  will  be  sumptuously  settled ;  gas 

throughout ;  Croton  quite  to  the  attic;  speaking-tubes;  all,  every  im- 
provement, even  to  a  picture  gallery.  To-morrow  they  start  for  Wash- 
ington ;  and  when  they  return  they  will  receive  the  congratulations  and 
entertainments  of  their  friends ;  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  setUe 
down  into  eveir-day  life.' 

Unolb.  —  Well,  there  is  no  muery  yet ;  rather  an  extravagant  picture 
drawn  by  an  extravagant  fancy. 

Anhs. — Wait;  we'll  make  it  two  years  since  all  this,  and  again,  it 
yon  pleaae,  we'll  visit  the  young  couple  in Square.    That  is  Al- 
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fred  Summerton  and  Maria  his  wife ;  and  the  bahy  away  np  stairs  in  the 
third  story  —  their  baby ;  and  all  their  costly  furniture  and  gorgeous  dra- 
peries, the  alloted  portion  from  the  wife's  generous  papa :  poor  man,  he 
has  Med  since  he  bought  them,  but  never  mind  that ;  he  lives  well,  and 
loves  his  daughter  Mana  just  as  well ;  is  proud  of  her  grand  connection 
with  the  Summerton  &mily ;  is  proud  of  the  baby,  too,  and  of  all  the 
gew-gaws  that  hang  about  its  cradle,  and  on  its  neck  and  arms,  and  the 
silver  cups  and  gold  pap-spoons  which  have  been  sent  in  ;  and  kisses  his 
daughter  fondly  when  he  leaves  her,  and  praises  her  fine  parties,  and  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  her  bearing;  and  is  proud,  even  in  his  under-cur- 
rent of  poverty :  his  rank  will  be  upheld  by  his  child.  Listen,  as  this 
fitvored  husband  and  wife  converse,  as  they  sit  a  little  shaded  from  the 
bright  gas-light : 

^Alfred,  what  is  it  that  ails  you?  Are  you  ill?  Ton  do  not  appear 
to  be  happy.' 

*•  Yes,  wife,  T  am  happy ;  I  must  be  hi^py  with  you,  love.  .  .  .  But, 
but' 

*Butwhat?' 

' Nothing,  dear :  has  &ther  been  in? ' 

*Na' 

'Maria.' 

*  Well,  darling?' 

*  Nothing:  is  tea  ready?  I  feel  only  a  little  nervous:  don't  look 
frightened ;  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  you :  really,  sometimes  I  feel  a 

presentiment  of  coming  evil :  we  are  «o  happy That  is  all,  believe 

me.' 

Maria  sees  not  the  look  of  anguish,  as  she  leans  her  beautiful  head 
upon  her  husband's  hand,  and  detects  nothing  in  the  forced  laugh,  as  he 
trips  half  dancing  into  the  dining-room ;  she  dreams  not  that  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  as  she  kisses  the  cloud  from  his  brow.  What  does 
she  know  of  the  southern  market,  and  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crops  ? 
and  how  dare  the  young  and  doting  husband,  although  for  weeks  he 
has  longed  to  do  it,  how  dare  he  tell  her  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of  his 
firm? 

*  Do  you  know,  Alfred,  that  Dr.  Mason's  daughter  is  to  be  married 
next  month  ?  It's  time  to  be  looking  for  a  bridal-gift.  I  suppose  the 
old  Doctor  will  expect  something  very  splendid,  if  we  half  match  his 
fruit-bowl.  Can  you  go  with  me  to-morrow  ?  There,  you  are  in  pain 
again.  Alfred,  you  are  ill ;  you  have  not  been  yourself  since  our  party. 
It  will  revive  you  to-night  at  Osgood's.  Did  Matti  send  my  ornaments  ? 
He  promised  feithfully  to  have  them  ready  by  noon.' 

'Can't  you,  Maria — can't  you  wear  your  diamonds  to-night?  I 
sent— I  told— I ' 

'  Well,  no  matter,  dear ;  you  forgot  it,  I  suppose,  and  they  are  not 
here:  but  don't  look  so  earnest  I  mil  wear  the  diamonds:  I  only 
thought  they  were  so  well  known ;  but  you  gave  them  to  me,  dearest, 
and  1  will  wear  them,  and  you  shall  call  me  your  bride  again,  as  you  al- 
ways do  when  they  are  in  my  hair  and  on  my  arms.  There  now,  smile 
like  yourself;  only  don't  think  I  mean  to  reproach  you,  for  I  did  not  for- 
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get  you.*    Then  placing  a  magnificent  pin  in  his  breast,  she  kissed  his 
dry  lips,  and  drew  him  away  to  the  nursery. 

Don't  you  think  there  is  some  misery  here? — some  unhappiness  in 
the  under-cuiTent  of  the  outwardly  happy  and  wealthy  Alfred  Summer- 
ton  ?  What  causes  it  but  his  position  ?  — false  now,  because  he  is  bent 
before  the  blast,  and  can  no  longer  sustain  it  with  honesty.  He  has 
been  living  upon  hope,  fearfully  living  upon  its  promises  of  a  turn  in  his 
prospects,  for  the  last  six  months.  He  has  struggled  to  bear  up  against 
the  coming  evil,  but  how  could  he  tell  his  wife  ?  How  could  he  bring 
himself  to  tell  her  that  she  was  poor,  humble,  and  to  his  perception,  almost 
degraded  ?  It  was  harder  than  death.  His  bright,  joyous,  admired  wife : 
to  think  of  her  education ;  her  luxurious  life  from  childhood ;  her  present 
elevated  position  in  society ;  her  delicate  nurture ;  his  own  family  rolling 
in  wealth ;  his  more  successful  brothers ;  his  aristocratic,  proud  sisters ! 

*  Oh,  let  me  die !  ^  he  groaned,  in  a  convulsion  of  grief,  as  he  unquietly 
slept  that  night  after  his  return  from  the  elegant  evening  entertainment 
at  Osgood's,  where  his  wife  had  appeared  in  all  her  youthful  brilliancy. 

*  Alfred,  dear  Alfred,'  said  his  startled  wife,  *  I  beseech  you,  by  the 
authority  of  deep  love,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you.  I  can  no 
longer  be  deceived.  You  are  wretched  —  I  know  it  Tell  me  what 
presses  so  hea\ily  upon  your  heart  Have  you  sinned  ? — are  you  guilty 
of  a  crime  ?     Why  can 't  /  know  what  t/ou  know  I ' 

Now,  Uncle,  put  away  that  smile,  as  if  you  thought  I  was  dealing  in 
romance.  What  I  tell  you  is  no  fiction.  I  have  knoum  of  the  gi'ievan> 
ces  of  this  very  couple.    Listen : 

*  Are  you  strong,  Maria  ?  — strong  to  bear  trial  ?  — you,  that  I  wooed  and 
wed  in  affluence?' 

'Try  me.' 

'  Can  you  bear  to  see  all  that  is  bright  and  lovely,  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  your  life,  vanish  in  its  early  morning?  Can  you  bear  to  he  in  my 
bosom  and  feel  that  you  are  a  poor  man's  wife — the  ^  ife  of  a  banknipt  I ' 

'  All,  Alfred,  all  1 '  sobbed  his  wife,  '  if  you  are  but  innocent ;  all 
this,  and  we'll  be  happy  yet!  If  it  be  but  the  loss  of  property  that 
grieves  you,  trust  to  my  woman's  strength.  We  will  shake  off  the  out- 
ward adornings  of  life ;  we  will  go  forth  into  retirement ;  we  will  realize 
the  happiness  of  Content.' 

Unclb. — Well,  my  dear,  I  can  see  no  very  great  misery  even  here. 
The  young  man  failed,  I  suppose,  as  thousands  have  done  before.  His 
wife  was  a  good  one,  I  should  judge  ;  and,  without  any  of  your  flowery 
flourishes,  let  me  finish  the  story.  Probably  they  sold  their  fine  house 
and  furniture ;  parted  with  their  horses  and  carriages  ;  dismissed  a  num- 
ber of  lazy  servants ;  and  after  having  paid  their  debts,  took  a  small  house 
on  the  cast  end  of  the  town,  where  rents  were  cheaper :  old  Summerton 
set  Alfred  up  again,  and  they  were  industrious  and  happy ;  and  tliis  you 
call  *  heart-felt  misery,'  in  your  romantic  way. 

Anne. — Now,  Uncle,  you  have  chosen  your  finale ;  let  me  mend  it,  or 
at  any  rate  alter  it  to  the  real  state  of  the  matter.  So  far  you  are  right : 
Alfred  Summerton  did  fail ;  but  he  so  managed  with  his  creditors  as  to 
oome  off  honorably,  but  with  nothing  to  begin  the  world  with.  Maria's 
father,  who  had  so  gloried  in  her  stylish  Uving,  was  distressed  more  than 
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she ;  and  the  family  of  Suromertons  were  mortified  and  angry.  Alfred^s 
moUier  and  sisters  insisted  that  ihe  young  folks  should  at  once  come  un- 
der the  father's  roof,  and  there  need  be  no  degradation  in  their  manner  of 
tiving.  The  old  gentleman  thought  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  and  it 
was  generously  offered  to  them  ;  but  Maria  objected  :  her  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  feeling  of  being  dependent.  *Let  us  go,'  she  said,  kindly  but 
with  a  firmness  of  purpose  her  husband  was  not  prepared  to  find, '  let  ub 
go  into  the  quiet  counti-y :  your  health  is  shattered  ;  your  father  is  unwil- 
ling to  advance  another  capital  for  you  to  invest  in  business :  doubtless  he 
is  right ;  but  if  he  is  willing  to  take  us  home,  he  will  be  willing  also  to  help 
us  to  purchase  a  small  farm ;  and  so,  by  slender  beginnings,  we  may  rise 
to  a  comfortable  living,  with  prudence  and  economy.  We  are  young,  and 
/  at  least  am  healthy ;  while  you  will  daily  gain  strength  when  your 
mind  is  at  rest' 

This  was  woman,  Uncle,  to  bear  up  against  the  storm  ;  and  Alfred  could 
not  urge  her  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  in 
opposition  to  her  warm  inclinations.  Mr.  Summerton  settled  Alfred  on  a 
farm,  and  in  a  noble  house ;  stocked  his  bams  and  stables ;  gave  him  a 
fine  carriage ;  advanced  a  loan  for  furniture,  etc.  etc. ;  took  a  mortgage 
on  half  the  place,  and  bade  them  another  GoD-speed,  saying : 

*  Now,  my  son,  you  are  once  more  settled ;  this  is  a  fine  place,  and  if 
you  and  Maria  do  as  other  farmers  do,  you  will  bo  able  to  make  a  good 
living,  and  lay  up  money  at  the  end  of  each  year.  You  must  not  expect 
to  lean  on  me  :  you  know  my  family  is  an  expensive  one,  and  my  income, 
although  large,  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  character  of  an  estab- 
lishment. Your  sisters  are  to  be  fitted  off  in  a  becoming  style  as  each 
settles  in  life ;  and  I  feel  that  I  have  done  enough  for  you.' 

Of  course  Alfred  had  nothing  to  express  but  gratitude  to  his  father, 
and  repeated  his  thanks,  while  Maria,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature, 
looked  forward  with  real  delight  to  tJie  future. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  the  Summertons  were  settled  was  an  ex- 
tensive one,  embracing  a  circuit  of  old  family  connections,  all  very  inti- 
mate in  their  relations  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  very  social,  one  with 
another.    We'll  just  visit  among  them,  Uncle,  invisibly,  of  course  : 

*  So,  wife,  old  Summerton,  the  rich  banker,  has  bought  the  Mandeville 
Place  for  his  son,  and  has  settled  him  finely :  that's  a  nice  place;  but 
it'll  take  a  power  of  mud  to  bring  up  the  pasture-grounds.  It's  a  shame 
how  that  place  has  run  down.  I'm  right  glad  it's  fallen  into  rich  hands, 
for  though  the  young  folks  are  down  at  the  heel,  the  old  gentleman  will 
help  them  along.' 

'  Yes,  it's  gooid  to  have  rich  helpers ;  they  are  dashing  folks,  Mrs.  Jones 
says,  and  our  girls  are  looking  for  fine  times ;  I  suppose  they  '11  live  in 
some  style  for  family  sake.'  (Here  Mr.  Jones  enters.)  *  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Brown:  I've  just  come  from  Mr.  Summerton's.  The  family  have 
come  up  with  the  furniture,  and  the  folks  say  that  eveiy  thing  is  very 
stylish,  and  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  of  the  old  place,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wealth  of  the  family.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  carriage-maker, 
has  been  ordered  to  make  an  elegant  carriage,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
settled,  all  the  family  are  coming  out  to  spend  the  summer,  or  a  part  of 
it    They  do  say  that  Mrs.  Alfred  Summerton  is  a  lovely  woman,  ant:  is 
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desirous  to  be  moderate,  like  her  neighbors,  and  live  plain ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  she  was  only  going  to  keep  one  servant,  but  I  don't  believe 
that :  that  would  be  'most  too  tight  for  rich  old  Summerton's  daughtei^in- 
law — in  such  a  place,  too,  as  Mandeville  Place.  No  doubt  in  my  mind, 
the  dignity  of  the  family  will  be  supported,  and  young  Mrs.  Summerton 
can  do  it.  They  say  she  lived  most  magnificently  in  the  city.  By  the 
way,  I  suppose  it  will  be  gay  times  this  winter.  The  young  people  are 
planning  all  kinds  of  enjoyment,  and  every  family  of  course  will  invite 
the  new  neighbor  to  a  little  tea-fi?ht,  and  then  they'll  be  bound,  you 
know,  to  give  a  party.  Dear  me !  uiey  certainly  will  be  a  real  acquisition 
to  our  neighborhood;  they  will  be  people  that  one  ought  to  know.'    ' 


*'  Wife,'  said  Alfred  one  day,  *our  man  says  I  must  have  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  lime  and  ashes  before  I  can  put  down  my  wheat :  but 
don't  look  frightened  ;  of  course  you  know,  even  if  I  have  to  raise  the 
money,  that  the  crop  will  double  that  amount.  This  is  the  way  tliat 
£ftrmers  live.' 

*  I  thought  when  you  got  the  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  guano  for  the  gar- 
den and  com,  it  was  a  great  deal,  but  I  will  hope  for  the  best ;  I  have 
such  a  dread  of  running  in  debt.  I  forgot,  Alfred :  there  was  a  man  here 
to-day  about  some  rails  for  fencing.' 

'  Oh,  true :  I've  got  to  put  up  a  line-fence  all  the  way  by  the  next 
neighbor's ;  the  cattle  get  out  into  their  fields.  And  shall  the  carpenters 
begin  at  once  with  the  roof?  I  saw  Hulet :  he  says  we  must  new-shingle 
the  roof,  it  has  been  so  long  neglected.' 

'  Yes,  he  may ;  but  can't  it  be  patched  here  and  there !  It  will  cost  a 
great  deal  to  new-roof  the  house  ;  and  really,  I  am  afraid  we  made  a  mis- 
take coming  to  this  fine  place.  I  do  n't  believe  we  can  bring  the  first 
year  about  without  a  great  deal  of  economy,  although  I  'm  in  &vor  of  a 
*  stitch  in  time.' 

Well,  Uncle,  so  it  went  on :  they  were  settled,  it  is  true,  but  every  thing 
wanted  repairs.  The  stables  were  out  of  order :  if  Alfred  had  been  a 
mechanic  he  might  have  repaired  them,  but  he  knew  nothing ;  every  thing, 
even  to  the  well-curb,  must  be  mended  ;  the  land,  as  you  've  heard,  was 
run  down ;  the  fine  horses  and  carriage  required  care ;  and  through  want 
of  knowledge  one  fine  animal  got  sick  and  died :  the  span  must  be  made 
up,  for  the  abundance  of  company  from  the  city  required  that  every  thing 
should  appear  decent.  The  Miss  Sumraertons  found  it  a  *  charming 
variety,'  brother  Alfred's  house  in  the  country,  and  attracted  during  their 
visits  a  great  deal  of  society.  They  expected,  too,  that  every  thing  must 
be  in  good  style,  and  were  proud  of  Maria  who  so  gracefully  presided  over 
the  household.  *  Dear  Maria,'  said  Miss  Emily,  *  if  you  do  n't  think  it 
wicked,  I  'm  glad  Ally  failed,  ifor  we  do  enjoy  coming  up  here  so  much : 
and  then  you  make  a  most  capital  country  wife.' 

Emily  did  not  know  how  her  sister's  back  ached  as  she  bent  over  the 
unwonted  labor  of  the  chum  at  early  daylight,  to  prepare  the  golden 
rolls  for  breakfast;  nor  how  her  head  swam  over  the  hot  fire  to  supply 
the  ignorance  of  a  cheap-priced  cook,  that  every  delicacy  might  be  afforded 
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her  stylish  guests ;  nor,  more  than  all,  how  her  heart  ached  over  the  ex- 
travagance that  she  could  not  help,  in  keeping  up  the  outward  appearance 
for  the  sake  of  family  pride.  Oh  no ;  Emily  knew  nothing  of  this  :  how 
could  she  ?  She  had  never  sailed  in  the  dark  under-current ;  she  knew 
not  the  misery  of  a  ^  false  position.' 

So  the  first  year  passed  on ;  and  Mrs.  Summerton  was  worshipped  and 
praised  in  her  neighborhood.  The  little  parties  that  Mrs.  Jones  predicted 
nad  all  been  given  in  honor  of  the  new  neighbors ;  and  then  it  came  their 
turn  to  return  the  favor,  and  they  gave  a  party;  and  when  Alfi'ed 
came  to  calculate  the  debit  and  credit  account,  he  was  in  debt  for  the 
year's  expenses  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  What  could  they  do  ?  Alfred 
had  worked  himself  thin,  while  the  delicate  hands  of  his  wife  were 
worn  hard  with  toil.  Early  and  late  she  worked,  in  the  dairy,  in  the  bed- 
chamber, amid  the  poultry,  with  the  care  of  her  two  children ;  and  when 
night  came,  tired,  nervous,  and  sick,  she  toiled  with  her  needle  to  fashion 
and  repair  the  wardrobe  of  her  family.  Was  there  not  some  miseiy  here, 
Uncle,  arising  from  her  *  false  position  ? '    Let 's  hear : 

'  Dear  husband,  I  wish  we  could  do  differently.  I  wish  we  could  live 
as  our  more  humble  neighbors,  Fanner  Skidmore's  &mily,  live.  How 
happy  they  are  with  their  boarders ;  and  his  wife  told  me  they  cleared 
several  hundred  dollars  last  year.  Suppose  next  year  we  take  boarders  ? 
It  will  be  no  more  trouble  than  the  endless  company  we  entertain  of 
strangers,  or  rather  mere  acquaintance.  You  '11  have  to  borrow  money, 
you  say,  to  clear  this  year.  The  next  we  '11  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Oh,  if 
we  could  but  be  independent ! ' 

Here  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  If  they  could  but  be  independent  I 
That  was  a  sore  canker :  but  how  can  they  be,  holding  the  position  they 
do  ?    And  thus  the  time  passes,  with  but  uttle  improvement 

Uncle. — But  did  they  take  boarders  ? 

Anne.  —  Oh  no ;  I  forgot :  *  the  family '  were  not  willing,  consequently 
the  idea  was  given  up  ;  and  thus  year  after  year  sees  them,  with  all  their 
struggles,  just  a  little  above  want :  whereas,  if  it  were  not  for  the  foreign 
nature  of  their  situation  with  relation  to  their  circumstances,  they  would 
feel  contented  and  happy,  in  a  very  much  humbler  way,  thus  avoiding  the 
misery  of  false  appearances. 

Uncle. — Well,  Anne,  you've  made  out  a  very  fine  story  ;  and  I'm 
half  inclined  to  think  you  are  right  in  an  extreme  case  like  this  ;  but 
surely,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  fault  of  individuals  alone  which 
causes  the  unhappiness  in  the  domestic  world :  and  even  in  this  case,  had 
the  couple  you  have  pictured  acted  up  to  the  principles  which  they  felt 
to  be  right,  and  honestly  braved  their  poverty,  this  same  miseiy  you 
sympathize  with  so  deeply  would  have  been  all  done  away  with.  There 
is  but  a  slight  difference  between  the  rich  man  and  the  poor,  if  each  lives 
within  his  means,  irrespective  of  circumstances. 

Anne.  —  But  you  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  what  I  was  saying 
to  James  had  some  truth  in  it,  and  that  there  is  an  under-current  of  deep 
distress,  oftentimes,  where  to  a  casual  observer  every  thing  is  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  that  this  distress  is  frequently  occasioned  by  assuming,  and 
endeavoring  to  maintain,  a  *  False  Position.' 
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Now  Father  ^xeas  and  the  rude  Trojan  boys, 

Wild  rollicking  blades,  full  of  frolic  and  noise, 

Assemble,  and  on  purple  couches  reclining, 

With  swords,  boots  and  spurs  on,  make  ready  for  dining. 

The  servants  bring  water  and  soap  in  great  store, 

For  unwashed  had  their  hands  been  a  fortnight  or  more ; 

And  towels,  made  out  of  the  finest  of  linen. 

With  a  very  soft  nap,  some  of  Dido's  own  spinning, 

Were  handed  around,  and  received  on  each  side, 

With  a  praise  of  her  skill  that  elated  her  pride. 

All  day  in  the  kitchen,  mid  roast  meat  and  batter, 

The  rattling  of  plates,  and  of  stew-pans  a  clatter, 

Full  fifty  maid-servants  were  cooking  the  feast. 

Preparing  enough  for  a  cohort  at  least ; 

And  now  four  times  the  number,  both  women  and  men, 

Who  had  waited  on  banqueters  time  and  again. 

Were  bringing  in  food,  placing  goblets  around. 

The  Penatics  adoring,  with  reverence  profound. 

The  Tyrians  also  get  wind  of  the  sport; 

And  having  a  relish  for  brandy  ana  port, 

Collect  in  great  numbers,  and  lounge  at  their  ease. 

On  couches  embroidered  with  birds,  beasts  and  trees ; 

Staring  first  at  ^Eneas,  and  then  at  his  son, 

Sly  CuriD,  now  playing  Iulub,  for  fun ; 

Amazed  at  the  bright  glowing  face  of  the  god, 

Thev  exchanged  now  and  then  a  shrewd  wmk  or  a  nod ; 

Looking  hard  at  the  gifts,  mouth  and  eves  both  wide  open, 

As  yet  from  sheer  wonder  no  word  had  they  spoken. 

Quite  badly  was  Dido  the  widow  perplexed; 

Her  heart  m  a  flutter,  by  Love  she  was  vexed ; 

Her  desire  to  see  them  no  gazing  could  cloy, 

She  was  equally  moved  by  the  gifts  and  the  boy. 

He  first  greets  Mh^ab  with  proper  respect : 

Exchanging  embraces  he  hangs  on  his  neck  ; 

Then  proceeds  to  the  Queen,  says  he  hopes  she  is  well. 

Her  acquaintance  delights  him,  how  much  none  can  telL 

She  kisses  and  fondles  him,  pleased  on  her  part, 

While  the  rogue  plays  the  mischief  with  her  and  her  hearts 

Saying  all  the  soft  nothings  he  can  think  of  or  find, 

And  SicHiEUB  abolishing  quite  from  her  mind. 

When  the  eating  had  ceased  and  their  hunger  was  gone, 
When  the  tables  were  cleared  and  the  food  was  wiSidrawn, 
Huge  punch-bowls  were  brouffht  in,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
With  well-sweetened  liquors,  m  which  lemons  swim ; 
With  brandy  and  whiskey,  ale,  rum,  gin  and  port, 
Cider,  champagne  and  sherry,  all  plenty  at  court; 
That  from  these  the  small  glasses,  as  each  should  desire. 
Replenished  could  be  oft,  as  thirst  might  require. 
Then  the  large  chandeliers,  from  tlie  ceiling  depending. 
Quite  through  the  vast  halls  were  their  brilliancy  senmng. 
Making  visible  all  things,  so  great  was  the  light. 
And  by  flames  quite  dispelling  the  darkness  of  night 
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'  Impatient  the  banqueters  grew  at  delay, 
And  seemed  strongly  inclined  to  have  things  their  own  way; 
They  amused  themselves  shouting,  to  strengthen  their  lungs. 
Till  ^NKAB,  confused  by  this  Ba&l  of  tongues, 
And  perceiving  the  Quekn,  wished  to  offer  a  toast, 
Whicn  he  thought,  with  much  truth,  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 
Began  to  cry,  *  Order  1 ' — ^they  frolicked  the  more; 
He  shouted  much  louder,  and  some  say  he  swore, 
And  thumped  on  the  tables  till  he  made  such  a  clatter. 
They  were  forced  to  look  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
At  length  all  was  silent ;  when  Dido  stood  up. 
And  tilled  from  the  bowls  a  magnificent  cup, 
AVhich  Beldb,  and  all  his  illustrious  line. 
Were  accustomed  to  fill  with  punch,  brandy  or  wine ; 
Then  approaching  the  tables,  her  cup  raised  aloft, 
Spoke  thus,  with,  for  preface,  two  hems  and  a  cough : 

'  O  JupTTEB  I  ^^rant  to  the  Trojans  and  me. 
And  my  Tynan  subjects,  a  glorious  spree ; 
That  we  sometimes  nereafter,  when  old  age  is  near, 
May  delight  to  look  back  on  the  transactions  here, 
And  recount  to  posterity,  grouped  by  our  side, 
All  the  pleasure  now  felt,  though  it  cannot  abide. 
May  Bacchus,  the  giver  of  joy,  now  attend, 
And  JuKO,  to  revellers  ever  a  friend. 
Go  ahead,  my  brave  Tvrians,  I  'U  give  you  the  word, 
Till  each  feaster  shall  find  himself  *  drunk  as  a  lord.' 
To  one  and  to  all,  here  is  long  life  and  health. 
Much  unalloyed  joy,  and  abundance  of  wealth; 
And  I  wish  just  to  say  you  have  nothing  to  fear, 
For  a  *  good  time  is  coming ' —  in  truth  it 's  quite  here. 
Then  *  screw  up  your  courage,'  be  ^spunky,  my  boys. 
And  take  hold  with  a  will,  till  the  appetite  cloys ; 
For  I  know  you  are  weary,  impatient  and  dry, 
And  you  never  object  to  a  '  drop  in  the  eye. ' 

With  three  loud  cheers  for  Dino,  three  cheers  for  her  speech. 

And  three  cheei^  for  the  wine,  a  shrill  whistle  and  screech, 

Each  man  seized  hid  cup,  placed  it  close  to  his  lip. 

To  be  ready  to  drink  when  the  Quken  took  a  sipi 

On  the  tables  she  poured  a  libation  of  wine. 

The  remainder  just  tasting,  declared  it  was  prime ; 

Then  challenged  brave  Bitias  a  bumper  to  drink. 

And  presented  the  glass  with  a  sly  meaning  wink. 

He  jumped  at  the  chance,  seized  with  both  hands  the  cup, 

And  without  taking  breath  would  have  drank  it  all  up. 

Had  he  not  in  his  haste  tipped  it  up  much  too  fast, 

Wetting  chin,  beard  and  clothes  with  the  wine  from  his  glass. 

The  others  di-ank  largely,  grew  merry  and  free, 

Till  they  reached  such  a  state  it  was  easy  to  see 

They  were  dealers  in  brick ;  any  one  might  know  that, 

For  each  carried  a  specimen  safe  in  his  Imt 

To  amuse  them,  Iopas  the  poet  came  in, 
A  moustache  on  his  lip,  ana  '  goatee '  on  his  chin  ; 
His  soap-locks  long  cared  for,  his  glory  and  pride. 
Hung  round  lus  broad  shoulders  quite  down  to  his  side ; 
And  his  air  seemed  to  say,  plain  as  could  be  expressed. 
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That  beside  the  five  seniles  by  others  pooseaBed, 
He  a  sixth  was  endowed  with,  not  given  to  most, 
And  a  sense  of  hiB  own  vast  importance  could  boast 
But  he  only  could  sing  what  the  great  Atlas  taught ; 
And  without  his  instructor  his  songs  had  been  naughtl 
He  sang  how  the  moon  loves  the  truant  to  play ; 
And  dark  nights,  when  most  needed,  is  always  away ; 
How  the  sun,  moon  and  earth  sometimes  play  hide-and-seek, 
Though  *  eclipses '  astronomers  name  such  a  freak ; 
Whence  the  races  of  men  sprung,  the  black  and  the  white. 
Whence  the  classes  of  beasts,  of  their  fierceness  and  might ; 
How  the  rain-showers  are  formed,  whence  electrical  fires. 
And  foretold  the  invention  of  telegraph  wires. 

He  sung  of  Aaoruaus,  Triones  the  double, 
The  stOTm-brewing  Htades,  causers  of  trouble ; 
How  in  summer  the  days  are  expanded  by  heat ; 
Winter's  cold  so  contracts  them  the  nights  almost  meet, 
And  the  sun  in  great  haste  bathes  himself  in  the  ocean. 
While  the  long  tardy  nights  creep  with  scarce  any  motion. 
Having  closed,  he  withdrew,  making  first  his  best  bow, 
And  the  feasters,  applauding,  broke  up  in  a  row. 

Femunt^  1850.  FRvossitoK  Fmrs  Fxtiokrala. 
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PART  III. 


...  *  It  was  my  first  duty,  after  paying  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  remains  of  my  lamented  friend  and  companion,  to  convey  by  letter 
to  his  family  the  heart-rending  intelligence  that  a  beloved  son  was  then 
no  more.  The  letter  which  he  had  written  them,  on  his  disease  assuming 
a  serious  form,  had  not,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  reached  its  destina- 
tion, so  that  my  sad  missive  was  at  the  same  time  the  messenger  of  sick- 
ness and  of  death. 

*  They  sailed  for  home  immediately.  And  although  many  kind-hearted 
and  sympathizing  friends  met  to  welcome  them  upon  their  return,  there 
was  still  a  vacancy  in  their  hearts  which  all  the  world^s  attention  and 
kindness  could  not  filL  The  grief-stricken  father  and  the  heart-broken 
mother  could  only  exclaim  in  the  language  of  one  of  old : 

*  Whkripori  mourn  ? 
The  child  is  dead,  and  we  shall  go  to  him ; 
But  he  will  not  return  to  us.* 

'  For  a  time  they  very  naturally  declined  the  proffered  civilities  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  ;  but  in  their  retirement,  the  close  intimacy  which  had 
existed  to  the  last  between  their  departed  son  and  myself,  rendered  me  ever 
a  welcome  visitor.  The  old  people  received  me  with  paternal  kindness, 
while  the  daughter  seemed  to  assodate  my  name  with  every  remembrance 
of  her  deceased  brother.    I  had  never  seen  her  until  her  return  fix>m 
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abroad,  and  although  I  then  met  her  under  circumstances  the  most 
melancholy,  I  felt  toward  her  sensations  I  had  never  before  known. 
Having  mingled  scarcely  at  all  in  ladies'  society,  I  had  retained  control 
over  my  affections  for  a  much  longer  period  than  young  men  generally 
do.    I  was,  however,  no  stoic,  and  it  only  required  the  elegant  graces  and 

fascinating  charms  of  Grertrude  B to  overcome  a  heart,  which  for 

eighteen  years  had  never  been  awakened  to  the  tender  passion  of  love. 
She  was  a  creature  all  loveliness :  such  an  one  as  no  man,  however 
destitute  he  may  be  of  the  sensibilities  common  to  our  nature,  could  look 
upon  with  indinerence.  In  my  boyish  dreams  I  had  often  fancied  to  my* 
self  a  being  closely  resembling  her.  But  when  my  eyes  actually  en- 
countered a  figure  most  exquisitely  moulded,  of  about  the  medium 
height,  with  a  face  surpassingly  lovely,  shaded  by  ringlets  of  jet  black 
hair,  which  partly  wandered  over  her  marble  forehead,  and  partly  hung 
in  raven  tresses  down  her  neck,  I  almost  doubted  the  reality  of  what  I 
saw.  Thus  did  Gertrude  appear  to  me  at  first  sight,  and  from  that 
moment  I  felt  that  I  loved  her.  Henceforth  her  image  was  destined  to 
be  my  constant  attendant.  It  haunted  my  very  dreams.  If  I  attempted 
to  study,  her  figure  was  ever  before  me.  And  yet  I  dared  not  to  disclose 
my  passion.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  a  desecration  of  the  memory 
of  my  friend  to  breathe  to  the  ears  of  his  sister  thoughts  of  love,  though 
ever  so  pure,  while  his  grave  was  yet  wet  with  her  tears.  Neither  could 
I  bring  myself  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  which  my  relation  to 
her  lamented  brother  had  given  me  in  her  father's  house.  Gertrude  had, 
it  is  true,  from  our  first  acquaintance  treated  me  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  affection,  but  whether  her  conduct  conveyed  any  thing  beyond 
regard  for  one  who  had  been  the  friend  of  her  brother  I  dared  not  to  in- 
quire. I  became  daily  more  and  more  attached  to  the  beautiful  being 
who  had  at  first  sight  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  me.  And 
as  time,  the  great  assuager  of  human  grief,  passed  on,  closing  in  its  course 
the  deep  wounds  which  death  and  sorrow  for  the  dead  had  infiicted  upon 
the  heart  of  a  bereaved  sister,  I  grew  more  bold  in  my  attentions.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  my  time  was  passed  in  her  society.  Still  I  dared  not 
to  declare  myself.  The  fear  of  a  refusal  had  more  than  once  kept  back 
the  words  which  continually  hung  tremblingly  ujwn  my  lips. 

*Thus  we  continued  for  months ;  the  time  when  I  should  complete  my 
studies  was  fast  approaching,  yet  I  had  not  made  known  my  love.  I 
knew,  however,  that  I  was  beloved,  and  with  this  assurance  I  determined 
to  offer  myself,  heart  and  hand,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

'  In  the  cool  twilight  hour  we  would  wander  to  the  neighboring  hills,  or  j 

stray  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  and  there,  free  from  the  jarrings  of  } 

the  world,  we  would  experience  feelings  *  too  deep  for  utterance.'  I 

^  In  one  of  our  walks  we  had  wandered  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  ij 

stood  on  the  beach  gazing  upon  the  blue  expanse  before  us.  Nature 
never  smiled  upon  a  lovelier  evening.  The  moon  shone  with  cloudless 
splendor,  sheddmg  her  silent  light  upon  the  broad  unrippjed  bosom  of  i 

the  deep ;  no  cloud  obscured  the  heavens,  no  voice  disturbed  the  earth  i 

save  our  own  low  whispers ;  and  then  when  left  to  ourselves,  with  the  moon  ! 

and  silent  stars  for  our  only  witnesses,  we  pledged  our  mutual  loves  !  J 

*'  The  consent  of  her  parents  was  freely  granted.    The  day  on  which  I  ' 
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was  to  receive  my  degree,  I  was  to  receive  my  bride.  Meanwhile  we  con- 
tinued to  be  together  as  before.  Not  a  day  passed  without  our  walking 
or  riding  out  together.  Sometimes  in  company  with  others  we  would 
take  a  sail  upon  yonder  harbor.  To  us  there  was  no  lack  of  amusement ; 
what  the  present  did  not  afford,  the  future  supplied. 

^  Time  passed  on  ;  one  week  more  was  to  witness  our  nuptials ;  when  a 
sailing  party  was  proposed  in  which  Gertrude  and  I  joined.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day.  The  sun  had  just  passed  the  meridian,  and  a  light  wind 
tempered  the  heat  with  a  gentle  breeze,  as  we,  eight  in  number,  with  two 
boats,  four  in  each,  started  upon  our  excursion  of  pleasure.  After  remain- 
ing upon  the  water  for  two  or  three  hours  we  were  preparing  to  return 
home,  when  the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  gently  through  the  day, 
began  to  rise,  and  soon  blew  a  violent  gale.  The  sky,  which  a  few  mo- 
ments previous  appeared  clear  and  spotless,  now  became  obscured  by  dark 
threatening  clouds ;  while  the  deep  roar  of  distant  thunder,  and  the  light- 
ning, as  in  rapid  succession  it  glistened  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
rendered  our  situation  every  moment  more  appalling.  The  pilot,  however, 
assured  us  that  we  were  in  no  danger.  But  this  assurance  did  not  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  fairer  part  of  the  crew,  whose  heart-rending  shrieks,  as 
they  pierced  the  air  and  mingled  with  the  thunder,  sounded  far  more 
terrific  in  our  ears  than  the  roar  and  clashing  of  the  elements. 

'  Leaving  Gertrude  in  one  end  of  the  boat,  I  had  just  arisen  to  assist  the 
pilot  in  taking  down  the  sail,  when  owing  to  some  slight  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  affrighted  ladies,  the  boat  tipped  on  one  side,  and  in  an 
instant  we  were  all  precipitated  into  the  water.  I  had  barely  time  to  seize 
Gertrude  by  the  hair  ere  she  sunk.  The  rest  in  the  boat,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pilot,  being  unable  to  swim,  had  immediately  gone  down. 

*  Meanwhile  the  other  boat,  which  was  a  short  distance  astern  of  us,  has- 
tened to  our  assistance.  With  an  iron  grasp  I  clung  to  the  precious  trea- 
sure I  held  in  my  hand ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  my  exertions,  I  perceived 
that  Gertrude*8  weight  was  fast  drawing  me  under  water.  I  felt  my  fin- 
gers grow  numb,  and  the  glossy  curls  slipping  through  them.    I  became 

insensible. 

«... 

'I  recollected  nothing  more  for  several  days.  On  recovering  my  senses 
I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  bed  with  a  raging  fever.  Grertrude's  father 
and  mother  were  bending  over  me,  and  when  I  inquired  for  her,  the  tears 
that  trickled  down  their  aged  cheeks  were  my  only  answer. 

'As  my  recollection  slowly  returned,  I  remembered  whore  I  had  last 
been,  that  Gertrude  was  with  me,  and  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  rescue 
her  from  drowning.  More  than  this  I  did  not  recollect  But  when  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  in  the  house  whe^B  Gertrude  dwelt,  and  yet  saw  her 
not  there,  I  feared  for  the  worst  It  was  many  days,  however,  before  I 
was  peinnitted  to  know  the  whole  truth.  I  then  learned  that  all  in  the 
boat  in  which  I  was  had  found  a  watery  grave,  and  that  the  other  boat 
coming  up,  had  merely  time  to  save  me,  as  I  loosed  my  hold  on  Gertrude. 

*  When  the  awful  reality  first  burst  upon  my  mind,  I  had  no  longer  a 
desire  to  live.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  permitted  to  die  the  same 
death,  and  to  share  the  same  grave  with  her  for  whom  alone  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hve.    But  since  I  had  been  rescued  from  the  deep,  I  prayed 
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that  I  might  never  rise  from  the  bed  whereon  I  then  lay.  I  preferred  to 
die  and  join  Oertrude.  But  God,  in  His  providence,  had  decreed  other- 
wise. Had  I  been  taken  awaj  at  that  time,  I  now  feel  confident  that  I 
should  have  been  separated  for  ever  from  her,  to  meet  whom  I  would  have 
died.  A  merciful  Proyidencb  has  spared  me  many  years  for  repentance 
and  preparation  for  death ;  and  when  I  die  I  feel  assured  that  in  Heaven 
I  shall  meet  Gertrude. 

*  I  gradually  recovered  from  my  sickness.  Gcrtrude*s  father  and  mother 
had  through  the  whole  of  it  nursed  me  with  a  parent's  tenderness.  But 
I  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  them,  bowed  down  as  they  were  by  the 
bereavement  I  had  in  a  measure  been  instrumental  in  bringing  upon  tiiem. 
And  now  that  the  object  of  life  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  resolved  to  hide 
myself  from  the  world,  and  recollecting  the  retirement  and  seclusion  of  thk 
place,  I  determined  to  take  up  my  abode  here. 

*  Without  imparting  my  design  to  any  one,  not  even  to  my  kind  bene- 
^tors,  1  came  to  this  summit.  Every  day  with  the  rising  sun,  I  go  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  watch  the  spot  where  Gertrude's  form  Reap- 
peared ;  and  sometimes  when  the  sky  is  unusually  clear,  I  almost  ima- 
gine that  I  can  see  her  rise  from  her  deep  watery  grave,  an  angel  of  light' 
beckoning  me  to  follow.  Thanks  be  to  God  !  I  shall  soon  obey  the  mim- 
mons.' 

Here  the  old  man  was  unable  to  go  on.  Large  heavy  drops  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  his  heaving  breast  betrayed  the  deep  agi- 
tation within.  But  wiping  away  the  tears  as  fiist  as  they  flowed,  he  soon 
proceeded. 


stanzas:    when    shall    wb    mbbt? 


When  »kaU  we  meet,  whose  thoughts  so  often  meet^ 

Passing  like  doves,  on  pinions  pure  and  fleets 

From  soul  to  soul,  in  interchange  so  sweet; 

In  interchange  of  dim-discerned  thought^ 

Echoes  of  pleasures  past,  yet  unforgot ; 

fruit  of  the  days  which  have  been  and  are  not  t 

XI. 

When  shall  we  meet — and,  clasped  in  pure  embrace, 
Heart  Uirob  to  heart,  and  seeing  face  to  face, 
Gain  strength  of  soul  for  life's  unvarving  race ; 
Gain  strength  by  whispered  hopes  which  may  not  die^ 
By  brightening  links  of  closest  sympaihv, 
By  all  the  joys  which  union  can  supply  f 

XXX. 

Oh  1  it  were  life  indeed,  thus  hand  and  heart 
Together  linked,  to  seek  the  bettee  part  ; 
EarUi  would  not  seem  a  folly-crowded  mart, 
But  a  fair  scene  where  Love  and  Duty  flow, 
A  single,  sunny  stream,  throu^rh  Ufe  below, 
Pleased  with  tne  pleasure  which  it  doth  beatow. 

*^  J.  B.  Bi 
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LINKS       ON      THS      DEATH       OF      BRNS8T. 

Sonic,  when  these  opening  bloaaoxn«  die. 
And  fade  In  beauty  to  the  eye. 

None  nhould  deplore  ; 
For  in  a  clime  serene  and  bright. 
Sustained  by  deathless  air  and  light. 

They  pine  no  tnoro.  WxL,i.ia  Oatloru  Clark 

Gently  sleeps  thy  precious  loved  one, 

Sweet  and  pangless  be  his  rest  1 
While  the  ivy  s  freshening  verdure 

Gathers  o'er  his  infant  breast ; 
While  the  summer-flowers  are  springing 

O'er  his  little  fre«h-turf 'd  grave, 
And  the  morning  dew-drops  glisten, 

Tear-like,  on  the  grass  they  lave  1 

There 's  a  gem  of  purest  lustre 

From  the  buried  casket  gone, 
Upward  taken,  by  the  angels. 

To  invest  a  heavenly  crown : 
Let  thy  heart  forget  its  anguish. 

Cease  from  sorrowing  and  pain  ; 
And  though  chastened,  si  ill  remember 

That  such  loss  is  priceless  gain. 

Gain  to  him  whose  cherub-spirit, 

Soaring  upward  from  our  sight. 
Bathes  its  trembling,  new-boni  piniori^ 

In  unclouded  reaims  of  light ; 
In  the  light  by  radiant  angels 

Poured  upon  the  enfranchised  one, 
As  the  pure  and  sinless  spirit 

Enters  its  celestial  home. 

Gain  to  thee,  whose  heart  is  laden 

Heavily  with  grief  and  pain, 
For  it  adds  another,  brigliter 

Link  unto  that  golden  chain 
Which  shall  draw  thy  spirit  upward 

To  its  native  seat  on  nigh, 
And  in  deathless  love  entwine  it 

With  the  garlands  of  the  sky. 

Earth  hath  cords  of  sinless  texture, 

Wrought  by  angel-hands  above. 
Ever  bmding  hearts  togeUier 

In  the  bonds  of  purest  love ; 
And  when  innocence  and  beauty. 

In  their  robes  of  stainless  white, 
Fade  like  flowers  of  frailest  blossom, 

At  the  touch  of  morning  light : 

Then  our  hearts  are  filled  with  sadness, 

And  the  loneliness  of  grief. 
And  we  mourn  the  opening  blossom 

That  hath  spent  its  life  so  brief; 
life  that  seemed  like  sweetest  vision 

On  its  angel  errand  sent. 
To  smile  on  earth,  then  soar  again 

To  Heaven — its  native  element  1 
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AN      EPISTLE      TO      THE      EDITOR. 


INTBODUCINO     A.    NSW     COKTRIBX7TOB. 


Mt  Dbar  Clark  :  I  spent  several  weeks  last  summer  at  Baden-Badeiif 
Tou  have  had  descriptions  innumerable  of  this  famous  resort  for  ^  tout  U 
monde  et  9a  femmey  as  the  French  term  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  adding 
to  the  nmnber.  My  time  was  passed  principally  in  idling  here  and  there, 
in  visits  to  the  '  brunnens^  and  baths,  and  the  famous  tables  of  Ben- 
azet — ^the  low  harsh  tones  of  the  licensed  attendants  even  yet  resound 
in  my  ears,  with  the  monotonous  *  gauche '  —  *  droit  *  — '  ffapne ' — ^perd  /' 
But  I  am  not  going  to  write  one  syllable  about  Benazet  or  his  tables, 
nor  about  the  baths,  nor  the  'bnmnens:'  why  I  have  introduced  them 
I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Baden-Baden 
without  thinking  of  these.  Sometimes,  for  variety's  sake,  I  took  a  drive 
into  the  country,  and  for  the  sake  too  of  seeing  a  natural  countenance,  of 
which  not  one  positively  could  be  found  in  the  town.  In  these  excursions 
I  was  generally  attended  by  a  thin,  weasen-faced,  dapper  Httle  fellow,  who 
called  himself  Antoine,  and  whose  very  saturnine  melancholy  attracted 
me  toward  him.  He  must  have  been  fifty  at  least,  and  in  ms  younger 
days  had  been  a  courier;  but  finally  the  occupation  becoming  too  active, 
he  abandoned  it  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  prominent  watering- 
places  on  the  continent  in  succession,  in  the  capacity  of  valet  or  cicerone, 
just  as  circumstances  required.  I  never  could  learn  his  country.  He 
spoke  one  language  about  as  well  as  another,  but  none  with  much 
correctness. 

Antoine  was  a  very  useful  person  :  withal,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
honest  This  fact  positively  made  his  fortune.  He  was  in  general 
demand :  every  body  wanted  him,  and  every  body  trusted  him ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  he  was  never  without  something  to  do.  With  Antoine 
I  got  to  be  on  very  good  terms.  Many  a  strange  legend  did  I  pick  out 
of  him,  and  many  an  odd  story  and  droll  incident  Seeing  the  interest  I 
took  in  whatever  was  ludicrous  or  grotesque,  Antoine  one  day  brought  to 
me  an  immense  roll  of  ms.,  which  I  was  surprised  to  find  was  written 
in  English,  and  which  he  proposed  to  present  to  me.  It  belonged,  he 
said,  to  a  young  fellow  whom  he  had  served  in  Munich  some  years  before, 
in  the  capacity  of  valet-de-placej  and  whom  he  represented  to  be  a 
strange,  wild,  devil-may-care  roysterer,  and  at  times,  he  thought,  a  Httle 
cracked;  that  he  attended  him  as  long  as  the  youth  remained  in  Munich ; 
that  he  was  startled  one  day  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  young 
man,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Meister  Karl,  who  announced  with 
considerable  trepidation  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Munich  forthwith, 
and  cross  the  seas  for  some  place  which  Antoine  had  never  heard  of,  and 
the  name  of  which  he  could  not  remember.  In  the  haste  of  getting 
away,  this  package  was  left  behind :  a  grievous  loss  Antoine  was  sure  it 
must  have  been,  for  the  young  fellow  took  a  world  of  pains  in  putting  it 
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together,  and  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  'Wolf,  this  shall  immortalize 
me  1 '  This  would  be  addressed  to  a  thickiset,  silent-looking,  beetle-browed 
individual  by  the  name  of  Wolf  Short,  who  was  the  constant  and  only  com- 
panion of  Meister  Karl.  Indeed  they  were  inseparable;  the  former,  as 
Antoine  thought,  exercising  a  very  pernicious  influence  over  his  friend, 
leading  him  into  one  hair-brained  adventure  after  another,  and  keeping 
him  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement.  As  Wolf  Short  disappeared 
from  Munich  at  the  same  time  with  Meister  Karl,  Antoine  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  keep  the  package  safely,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
be  reclaimed ;  but  so  many  years  had  passed,  that  it  seemed  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Antoine  had  therefore  come  to  the  resolution  to  give  it 
to  me. 

I  thanked  my  valet  cordially  for  the  ms.,  and  took  it  home  with  me  to 
read ;  but  other  things  claiming  ray  time,  it  was  finally  thrust  to  the  bot>- 
tom  of  my  portmanteau,  where  it  has  laid  until  now,  when  chancing  to 
light  upon  it,  I  thought,  my  dear  Clark,  there  might  be  something  in  it 
worthy  your  inspection.  I  send  it  to  you,  thereS)re,  with  the  premise- 
that  you  must  not  take  it  on  trust  from  me,  but  examine  the  ms.  for 
yourself.  Always  yours  very  fidthfully, 

PkHadelpkiaj  March  8,  1851.  c.  O.  L 


^t  dketct)-Book  of  itle,  xneiater  Karl. 

*CoMXB  mon  deneln  n*a  ^t^  dans  mes  royoges  que  do  remarquer  ce  qne  Jo  tronTerois  de  pint 
bliarre,  de  phis  mervelUeux  et  de  plus  surprenant ;  tous  dg  do  vcz  attcndre  de  moi  que  des  choeet 
ampreiiantea,  merTeilleuaes  et  bizarres.  Imagtnez  done  pour  cehi,  que  Je  u*ay  voyage  que  dau 
dea  paia  de  prodiges,  puiaque  Je  no  voua  approndrai  que  oo  que  J*ai  remarqu6  de  prodigieox. 
Oorame  yous  dtea  de  mes  amis,  Jo  voua  6crirai  auasl  famUirrement  que  Je  Toua  parie,  Je  toox 
dire,  aaoa  coremonies,  et  eans  fagona, — Voua  lea  recevrez  aucceaalToment  lea  unea  apr^a  lea 
utna,  Bana  que  Je  Toua  fiiaae  beaucoup  aitendre.* 

Mitalf  ou  Avtntures  IneroyoMe*^  et  toute-fois  etrcetera  :  Parity  ct  30  mars,  1706. 

Eh  bien,  mes  enfans! — are  we  all  in  our  places?  Is  the  last  packet 
thrown  in?  —  are  your  hats  tied  up? — your  travelling-caps  on?  —  coat 
and  gown  settled  down  ?  Major,  is  your  flask  at  hand  ?  And  are  they  all 
there,  the  gentle  ones,  down  to  the  pretty  femme-de-chamhre  outside  f 
*  Are  you  comfortable,  Ma'mselle?  shall  I  bring  you  one  glass  watair?' 
And  me  void!  here  I  am,  with  green  bag,  portfolio,  pipe,  and  tobacco  in 
mj  blague,  'What's  all  that  row  vnth  the  horses?'  ^  Kralonatsehi / 
Bretsch  backne  /  Sacro  sacramen  to  !  Gottea  donnerwetter  und  scuTe* lot  P 
'Genuine  postiUion  that^  and  no  lantern  language,  Bassama  teremtete!' 
'Mamma,  did  you  ever  hear  such  naughty  words?'  ^Harrascho!'* — 
'dem  that  beggar!' — 'go  ahead!' 

*  Clic  clac,  petit  poatillion  I ' 

Gentlemen  and  ladies !  I  modestly  set  myself  forward  as  your  courier 
or  valet-de-place,  for  a  long  journey.  Like  many  other  couriers,  I  shall 
make  you  travel  pretty  much  where  I  please;  wn-like  them,  I  shall 
impose  upon  you  as  little  as  possible.  Common  couriers  make  you  travel 
by  land  and  water;  I  shall  take  you  under  ground,  if  I  choose;  slap 
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through  the  misty  land  of  gnomes,  and  sometimes  through  the  gold- 
glancing  Aerial,  where  the  pure  dwellers  are ;  sometimes  you  shall  be 
among  the  steam  and  whiz  and  dash  of  the  busy  Nineteenth  Century ;  and 
sometimes  the  quaint  old  spires,  and  distant  towers,  which  rise  darkly 
agaiast  the  Evening  Blue;  and  the  dream-like  shadows  flitting  around 
shall  awaken  the  consciousness  that  our  journey  is  not  of  this  world 
or  age. 

Nay,  may  I  be  forsworn,  if  the  jaunt  shall  have  any  limit  of  any 
sort  or  time.  All  the  dramatic  or  itineraric  unices  shall  be  disregarded ; 
blown  away;  sent  to  the  devil,  in  poco;  dismissed  ;  and  all  for  your 
Bakes,  O  dearly-beloved ! 

Softly  and  kindly,  like  the  voices  of  loved  ones  passed  away,  come  the 
recollections  of  scenes  in  beautiful  distant  lands,  to  the  soul  of  the  travel- 
ler. Merrily  and  wildly,  like  the  ringing  of  fairy  bells  heard  at  eve  over 
the  darkening  plain,  doth  Fantasie  awaken  the  chimes  of  his  spirit,  when 
he  thinks  of  the  pranks  played  in  youth  in  niany  a  quaint  old  city  o'er 
the  sea. 

But  ah !  gentler  than  all,  how  softly,  how  strangely,  how  wonderfully 
do  those  unborn  ghosts,  those  embryo  thoughts,  the  feelings,  pass  in  sad 
and  beautiful  procession  before  the  gate  of  the  soul !  Messengers  from 
the  Unknown,  whence  come  ye,  or  whither  do  ye  flee  ?  Time  hath  not 
known  ye,  and  ye  dwell  not  in  space.  The  world  esteems  ye  not  only 
to  the  poet  who  has  never  written,  to  the  artist  who  never  creates,  are 
ye  welcome  visitants : 

<  I  STOOD  upon  a  lofty  place, 

And  looked  out  on  the  plaln« 
And  there  1  saw  a  lovely  race 
I  never  Baw  again  I* 

My  dearest! — every  one  who  travek,  whether  he  be 

My  Lord,  with  his  own  carriage  ; 

A  Commercial,  with  his  samples  ; 

A  Student,  with  knapsack  ; 

Handwerlssbursch,  with  ditto,  and  an  extra  pfur  of  heavy  hob-nailed 
boots; 

Or  even  an  Adventurer,  taking  the  provinces : 
Should  do  their  best  during  a  journey  to  entertain  all  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  sentiments  and  emotions  to  which  I  allude ;  or  to  act  and  think 
so  that  they  may  spring  up  in  future.  Travel,  like  youth,  is  a  period 
when  most  domestic  cares  are  borne  by  others,  in  order  that  we  may  im- 
prove our  ignorant  souls,  and  lay  up  glad  recollections,  or  according 
to  Dr.  Watts,  'shining  ears,'  for  the  time  to  come.  Alas  I — alas!  that 
with  so  many,  these  'shining  ears'  should  be  like  the  golden  ones  of 
King  Midas,  merely  asinine! —  Tiensf — voild  un  calemhourg ! — M.  le 
Courier,  \a  this  the  way  you  do  it?  Ay,  carry  me  the  hangman  is  it? 
Travel,  ray  friend  Julie,  like  youth,  is  the  time  of  all  times,  when  Dame 
Fantasia  hath — full  swing! 

Par  die!  my  children! — my  own,  my  minnie  darlings — you  little 
know  the  treasure  you  possess  in  your  old  courier.  He  will  tell  you  the 
stories,  and  sing  you  the  songs  of  the  lands  you  are  to  travel  in,  for  he 
knows  them  all  as  well  as  the  probable  color  of  next  winter's  snow.    Bon 
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Gualtier  et  franc  compagnorij  he  can  laugh  like  a  cup  of  flies,  and  draw 
corks  with  his  handkerchief.  Resented  and  modest  in  his  demeanor,  he 
will  allow  nothing  in  his  exhibition  which  can  offend  the  feelings  of  the 
most  fastidious! — ergo  hibamue fratercule — and  hand  the  ladies  in  ! 

*  Vive  la  Oromde  Route  /'  But  I  can  not  satisfy  every  body.  For  you 
young  gentlemen,  just  from  college,  the  continent  is  a  fiery^ordeal,  and  he, 
who  gets  through  without  scorching  a  few  feathers,  may  sing  out  in  dulci 
jubilo,  I  had  as  lief  drive  pigs  through  a  corn-field,  as  undertake  to  bring 
you  virtuously  through :  but  —  pay  your  fere ;  jump  in,  and  —  ahem, 
hush  !   (I  HI  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.) 

But  thrice  hail  you,  ye  jovial  bachelors !  come  along,  if  any  body  is  to 
come.  Make  glad  our  hearts  with  your  quips  and  cranks,  your  shouts 
and  jokes.  Join  with  us  in  carolling  and  chanting !  Roar  out  a  merrie  tol 
de  Toljjuvivallera  chorus  to  my  songs,  until  the  inn-keepers  twig  our 
approach  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  our  avant-courier.  Ye  shall  sit 
with  me  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  have  retired.  For  your  sakes  the 
landlord  shall  mysteriously  impart  in  an  under-tone  those  golden  scraps  of 
information,  not  meant  for  the  slow  '  outsiders.'  I  will  find  out  for  you  the 
lurking-places  and  rendezvous  of  good  cigars  and  cogniac.  Black  eyes, 
braided  locks  and  opera  tickets  shall  console  you  during  our  long,  long 
pilgrimage. 

Linger  not,  for  already  our  horses  paw  the  ground  :  Montbz  !  kn 
avant!  marohonsI 

*  1  'm  Id  every  land  at  home, 
And  in  every  home  content ; 
If  I  northward  chance  to  roamt 
Or  my  coarse  bo  sontbward  bent, 
Happy  tbouKh  alone — aOur; 
Uki  betu^  iki  patria  /* 

And  do  you,  0  beautiful  ladies,  ('  and  all  amiable  ladies  are  beautiful,') 
smile  upon  us,  and  gladden  us  with  your  glances.  Be  your  eyes  black  or 
blue,  your  hair  jet,  golden,  or  chataigne  foncee ;  be  ye  stately  queens, 
or  dear  little  darlings ;  dames  of  high  degree,  or  nice  petite  mignonne 
milliners,  still  favor  us  with  your  presence.  Open  your  windows,  be 
they  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  stories ;  wave  your  white  hand- 
kerchief ;  hurrah,  and  cast  out  flowers  upon  our  merry  old  diligence,  as 
it  lumbers  by.  Meet  us  at  the  table  d'hdte ;  do  us  the  distinguished 
honor  to  visit  the  opera  under  our  escort ;  catch  us  accidentally  in  the 
long  dark  entries  of  our  hotels.  You  will  waltz  with  us  in  Vienna  to  the 
music  of  Strauss ;  faint  into  our  arms  on  the  summit  of  Vesunus,  and 
go  with  us,  well-bedomino'd,  to  the  grand  masked  balls  of  the  Opera, 
and  the  Prado  /  Oh  yes,  you  will !  Don't  say  no^  for  Mamma  will  never 
find  it  out. 

Hide  my  book  in  your  beautiful  muff.    M'lle.  P will  purchase  it 

for  her  Select  Library  of  Foreign  Romance.  M'Ues.  Amenaide,  Anaii, 
Coralie,  Hortense,  Camille,  Nini,  Fijine,  Josephine^  and  Fiddlededine 
will  study  that  harragouinage  Anglais^  that  they  may  read  it  to  one 

another,  and  Milord  Smith.    Her  illustrious  Highness  the of 

will  expire  under  its  influence.  The  white-coated  courier  will  become  an 
historico-romantic  personage.  After-ages  will  dispute  whether  he  was  a 
man  or  a  myth ;  and  the  great  unwritten  epic  of  the  twentieth  century 
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will  be  founded  on  his  adventures.    But  I  cannot  stand  preaching  here : 

*  Brkvis  oratio  penetrat  ccbIob, 
lAmga.  potatlo  eTacnat  aejptuM,* 

The  last  crack  of  our  whip,  the  la^t  blast  of  our  horn ;  already  the 
sign  of  our  hotel  is  a  mote  in  the  distance.  Adieu,  0  Regnant  man 
amy  /  —  0  mon  amy  Reynant ! 


INTRODTJCTION. 

OV       OaBTAZK      TIIATXT.  X.XR8:Z.a8      eXBXIK*. 

'  I  LOHO  have  dwelt  in  Romanle, 
And  made  a  trip  beyond  the  sea ; 
Bare  bad  a  fever  twice  wbile  tbere ; 
And  BuflTered  damage  eyery  wbere : 
Bui  all  the  trcrablea  1  've  withstood, 
In  Syria,  Rome,  by  Held  or  flood, 
Were  naught,  compared  to  my  TezaiionB 
From  traTelllng  flalB,  in  foreign  nationa.' 

TzBAUT,  Rot  i>x  Natarr««  Improved. 

Lord  Bacon  hath  well  remarkedin  his  essays :  *  He  that  travelleth  into 
a  country,  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to 
school,  and  not  to  travel.'  Since  Bacon's  time,  matters  have  materially 
mended  in  this  respect  Phrase-books  are  no  longer  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, for  every  head-waiter  on  the  continent  receives  at  present  such  an 
education  that  he  might,  if  so  minded,  relinquish  at  any  time  his  situa- 
tion for  the  less  lucrative  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
in  an  university.  And  not  only  the  head-waiters,  but  many  others,  of 
different  employments  and  capacities.  Did  not  my  Mend  Jbeon  tell  me 
how  Harry  one  day,  on  entering  an  obscure  little  shop  in  the  dirtiest  cor^ 
ner  of  the  Bue  Serpent j  was  astonished,  after  inquiring  with  great  diffi- 
culty, '  Avez  voo  doo  eau  de  soda  P  to  hear  the  trim  demoiselle  reply  with 
incredible  quickness :  '  Yes,  Sir,  soda  watair,  and  very  nice  ginger-biere, 
too — blessed  if  we  have  nH  / '  Ah,  my  friends,  this  is  a  great  age  we  Hve  in ! 

Yes,  a  very  great  age ;  nevertheless,  he  who  travels  with  only  one  lan- 
guage, might  as  well  undertake  to  run  with  one  leg,  if  information  or 
pleasure  be  of  any  moment  Of  all  parts  of  a  young  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, the  most  expensive  and  difficult  is  that  of  putting  him  up  to  a  thing 
or  two,  which  can  rarely  be  effected  abroad,  solely  through  the  medium  of 
his  native  tongue.  It  has  been  said  (by  Mrs.  Catnip)  that  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  things  which  we  hear  are  intended  for  the  ears 
of  others ;  and  you  are  all  aware,  good  friends,  that  foreigners  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  habit  of  expressing  such  remarks  in  the  £ng- 
ush  language ;  although  I  have  known  rare  instances  to  occur,  in  which 
the  natives,  stimulated  by  a  laudable  excess  of  caution,  have  breathed  out 
their  heart's  secrets  to  each  other  in  that  tongue,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  John  Bulls  in  the  next  box. 

Therefore,  Theodore  Augustus,  mind  your  grammar.  Therefore,  Ther^se 
Maria,  attend  to  the  lessons  of  Madame,  for  great  will  be  your  reward  in 
days  to  come. 

Beware  lest  your  personal  appearance  indicate  ^  slowness^    Remember 
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that  this  wicked  world  persecutes  innocence,  making  it  pay  for  dinners  and 
drinks  that  it  never  ordered.  '  He 's  vus  nor  vicked — he  looks  green^  was 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  cockney  for  turning  his  only  son  out  of  doors ; 
therefore  study  in  the  first  place  to  make  your  extirieur  serve  as  a  sign 
to  indicate  the  immensely  wide-awake  soul  who  lodges  within.  Remem- 
ber that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Mon- 
taigne, ^supportent  pliu  mcUat/aement  une  robbe,  qu^une  ame  de  traverse 
If  you  wear  a  blue  silk  neckerchief  occasionally  white-spotted,  with  tweedish 
clothes  and  light  cap,  you  will  be  taken  for  English.  K  you  dress  in 
black  from  heaii  to  foot,  (and  have  in  your  trunk  a  black  glazed  cap,  and 
small  whisp-broom,  *  to  sweep  de  cloze  wiZy  as  I  heard  a  Prussian  once 
say,)  for  an  American.  If  in  square-cut  green  frock-coat,  and  braided 
cap,  for  a  German.  The  first  is  the  most  comfortable,  the  second  the  most 
respeistable,  and  the  third  the  most  economical ;  for  a  landlord  would  as 
soon  think  of  overcharging  his  own  son  as  a  Deutscher. 

AoLioNBT  Ralph  de  Squilters  was  an  English  gentleman,  of  good 
estate,  and  an  illustrious  example  of  those  who  travel  without  knowing 
how.  He  never  spoke  'the  d — d  language.'  He  always  wanted  black 
tea,  and  boasted  of  having  rung  for  the  servants  forty  times  in  one  day. 
And  he  always  conversed  in  English  at  the  table-d'h6te,  making  very 
particular  remarks  about  the  personal  appearance  of  those  present,  occa- 
sionally getting  himself  into  scrapes,  from  which  all  the  aplomb  of  a 
graduated  lorette  would  never  have  extricated  him.  I  remember  once, 
at  the  Erzherzog  Carl  in  Vienna,  hearing  him  criticise  the  appearance  of 
all  present,  from '  the  old  file  in  yellow  moustaches,'  down  to '  the  little  tur- 
nip-nose, who  calls  herself  a  countess,'  until  he  settled  upon  the  spec- 
tacles of  a  sedate,  respectable  old  gentleman,  and  wondered  whether  they 
were  gilt  or  golden.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Ag.  de  Sq.  when  the 
old  gentleman  handed  them  to  him,  remarking  in  English,  *  Perhaps,  Sir, 
you  would  like  to  examine  for  yourself.'  Poor  Squilters  could  only  give 
vent  to  an  'Oh — ah ! '  which  sounded  as  if  he  had  just  received  a  kick  in 
the  abdomen ;  when  his  victim  added,  '  And  perhaps,  Sir,  considering  that 
the  majority  of  those  present  understand  English,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
make  your  insolent  remarks  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice.' 

There  is  the  indifferent  traveller,  who  leaves  his  soul  for  sale-keeping 
with  the  landlord,  or  valet-de-place,  or  any  chance  'compagnon  du  voyage' 
whom  destiny  may  provide.  There  is  the  suspicious  traveller — poor  crea- 
ture! I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  fancied  that  he  was  the  only  bona  fide 
human  being  in  existence ;  that  all  the  brave  men  and  merry  maidens  who 
circle  over  this  green  world  were  demons  or  goblins,  wearing  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  humanity ;  winking  at  one  another  when  his  back  was  turned,  and 
playing  him  incessantly  a  ghastly  insincere  game  of  life.  About  as  agree- 
able must  the  life  of  that  traveller  be,  who  ever  fancies  that  all  the  inn- 
keepers, waiters,  chance  foreign  acquaintances,  etc.,  are  banded  together  to 
cheat,  swindle  and  delude  him.  They  are  not  to  be  'done' — not  they! 
They  lay  deep  counter-plots  against  the  Machiavellian  devices  of  their  land- 
ladies, and  cheat  themselves  out  of  many  happy  hours,  days,  or  months, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  a  little  comfortably  cheated  by  others ;  urged 
half  the  time,  not  by  mercenary  motives,  but  a  mere  nervous  dread  of 
being  cheated ! 
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Ah  bah ! — the  deuce  cany,  for  me,  the  fifty  thousand  fools  ivho  are  at 
this  moment  'doing  the  continent,'  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
who  intend  doing  it  as  soon  as  convenient !  But  no ;  they  must  needs 
tumble  round  like  the  rest,  and  collect  bon-bons  and  bonnes-fortunes, 
pictures,  mosaics,  cameos,  and  romantic  adventures,  at  the  lowest  market 
price.  They  must  needs  be  flea-bitten,  garlicked,  sauer-krauted,  diligenced, 
vetturino'd,  table-d'hoted,  ba]-masqu6M,  and  humbugged  as  their  fathers 
were  before. 

Hurrah !  then,  I  say,  for  travel !  Go  on  as  ye  have  begun,  sweet  fi^ends ! 
and  in  fifty  years  every  other  house  abroad  will  be  an  Hotel  des  lUt 
Britanniques;  every  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  John  Murray ;  and  the 
natives,  forgetting  their  respective  German,  Italian,  Polish  and  Hunga- 
rian mother  tongues,  will  speak  no  language  save  bad  French,  or  worse 
English ;  and  society,  changed  to  its  very  roots,  will  consist  of  only  two 
classes — those  who  travel,  and  those  who  minister  unto  their  wants. 

0  Regnant  mon  amy,  let  me  depart  in  good-humor ! 

Should  time  permit,  nor  inclination  fail,  I  intend,  during  this  course  of 
ethnographical  lectures,  devoting  about  half  a  page  to  an  elaborate  and 
criticid  examination  of  Papa  Cabef  s '  Icarie,  and  one  chapter  to  describing 
the  quarrel  I  had  with  my  friend  Herter,  stvdiosus  juris,  for  throwing  a 
stone  at  Lola  Montez.  And  I  will  wager.  Regnant  mon  amy,  a  lucner 
match  and  a  copy  of  Dumas'  Monte  Christo,  (both  of  which  I  need  sadly  at 
present  to  light  my  pipe,)  that  you  do  not  know  how  the  fair  Lola  came 
by  her  other  name.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  at  the  proper  time  and  place ; 
and  I  shall  also  give  several  interesting  particulars  of  Lola's  personal  ap- 
pearance, obtained  from  highly  reliable  private  sources  in  Munich  and 
Heidelberg,  never  before  mi^e  public  O  Regnant  mon  amy,  this  at  least 
\a  fact,  not  fib  I 

AJso,  and  especially,  on  the  art  of  chaffing  douaniers,  on  eau  sucrie, 
Verdi's  opera,  patent  monachal  ink,  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  Vahe 
a  Deux  Temps,  And  the  Lola  Montez  item  shall  also  include  a  romantic 
incident  from  her  life  in  Paris,  narrated  to  the  courier  by  two  of  her  in- 
timate friends,  members  of  a  secret  society  named  ^Les  Dihardewrs^  who 
form  alliances  with  the  Pierrots  against  ''ZjCs  Pekins;^  also  a  chapter  on 
Lola  and  the  Jesuits,  bearing  the  motto,  ^Lola  castigat  Loyolam^  re- 
versed, said  chapter  being  a  triumphant  and  ingenious  answer  to  the 
question : 

^  Quid  foemlnli, 

Commune  «8t  com  mooBchiB?' 

SO  unblushingly  put,  ages  ago,  by  St  Senanus. 

Out  of  the  ftilness  of  my  heart,  I  will  even  copy  down  the  names  of 
streets;  the  inscriptions  on  cooks'  shops  and  Gothic  cathedrals;  print 
my  washerwoman's  bills  verb,  et  lit, ;  kick  up  the  diable  h  quatre ;  tell 
tales  out  of  school,  and  throw  ye  all  into  mirific  ecstacies.  Zeit  bringt 
rosen — time  brings  roses.  Wait  only,  and  see  what  dainty  flowers  will 
spring  up  from  this  root  of  an  introduction.  Do  you  think  that  I  will  not 
do  all  this,  and  more  ?  Give  heed,  my  friends,  to  this  my  motto,  which  I 
drew  from  Master  Euphues  Lylies  Anatomic  of  Wit :  ^ffennes  do  not  laye 
egges  when  they  clucke,  but  when  they  cackle;  nor  men  set  forth  bookes 
when  they  promise,  but  whenne  theye  perform.^ 
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THE      DANGERS      OF      THE      BSA-SIDB 


BY     'j.     B.     O.* 


T  WAS  jears  ago,  in  sammer-time, 

When  I  was  twenty-three, 
I  sought  a  cool,  refreshing  clime, 

And  boarded  near  the  sea. 
A  timid  man,  and  rather  shy 

Of  ladies  fiiir  or  plain; 
I  never  speak,  if  they  are  nigh. 

But  stul  and  mute  remain. 

Unhappy  man  I  go  where  I  would, 

At  morning,  noon,  or  night, 
Some  dreadful  woman's  hat  or  hood 

Was  t>ure  to  meet  my  sight ; 
And  coming  up,  with  sweetest  smile, 

The  wearer  took  my  hand, 
And  begged  its  use,  a  little  while, 

To  help  her  o*er  the  sand. 

The  magic  spell  of  word  and  looks 

Of  er  ry  miss  or  madam. 
Are  still  tne  same  as  those  that  took 

A  paradise  from  Adam  : 
In  Holy  Writ  I  Ve  often  read 

That  man  was  free  from  guile. 
Till  loyely  Eve  his  spirit  led 

To  sin,  for  woman  s  smile. 

I  strove  in  vain  to  be  alone : 

One  damsel  wished  to  be 
The  '  flesh  of  flesh '  and  '  bone  of  bone ' 

Of  poor,  unhappy  me  1 
Her  hair  was  like  a  raven's  wing, 

Her  mien  was  proud  and  haughty ; 
A  wild,  impulsive,  gushing  thing. 

Of  thirty-five  or  forty. 

I  sought  a  Quiet  woodland  bower, 

She  found  me  in  a  minute ; 
Tlie  surf  I  tried,  to  pass  an  hour, 

But  quickly  she  was  in  it 
She  took  some  flowers  from  out  my  hand. 

And  put  them  in  her  bosom ; 
She  tiea  them  with  a  silken  band. 

For  fear  that  she  might  lose  themu 

And  many  a  bright  and  moony  night 

She  wandered  by  my  side ; 
She  filled  my  heart  with  cold  ofiright, 

And  callea  herself  my  bride ; 
She  felt,  she  said,  't  was  Love's  decree ; 

Her  heart  had  ta'en  the  wound. 
She  loved,  adored,  av,  worshipped  me : 

I  fell,  at  once,  and  swooned  1 
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Hethooght  I  strayed  upon  the  brink 

Of  precipices  steep ; 
The  erumuiDg  rocks  beneath  me  sink 

To  caverns  dark  and  deep  ; 
The  waters  rise  around,  the  while, 

With  fierce  and  roaring  din ; 
Then  woman  comes,  with  fiendish  smile, 

And  hurls  me  headlong  in. 

1  had  for  weeks,  the  Doctor  said, 

A  feyer  on  the  brain ; 
For  weeks  my  hot  and  aching  head 

Was  agonized  with  pain : 
I  left  my  couch  with  strength  regained. 

Then  paid  m^  bill  for  board ; 
That  lovely  maiden  there  remained, 

But  I  was  sent  abroad. 

And  oft  I  lie  awake  at  night, 

In  calm  reflective  state, 
And  think,  with  deep  and  glad  delight, 

Of  shunning  such  a  fete. 
•  •  •  • 

This  little  sketch,  as  you  will  see, 

A  moral  may  afibrd : 
Avoid  a  house  that  *s  near  the  sea, 

When  you  go  out  to  board. 


GOSSIP     ON     RIVERS     GENERALLY: 

AND    OUR    RIVER    PARTICULARLY. 

Gossip  !  We  trust  we  have  not  encroached  on  the  eminent  domain  of 
*  Ou)  Knick.'  to  the  realm  of  gossip  ;  yet  we  confess  to  a  slight  twitching, 
as  we  penned  our  title.  Why  may  we  not  reciprocate  a  little  ?  Does 
not  gossip  imply  mutuality  ?  With  whom  ?  *  With  readers  and  corre- 
spondents ; '  argaly  readers  and  correspondents,  under  the  operation  of  the 
laissez-faire  of  the  republic  of  letters,  must  respond.  But  sofUy :  we  are 
rushing  in  upon  ground  where  few  *  dare  to  tread.'  We  purpose,  never- 
theless, to  jot  down  a  few  straggling  thoughtlets,  (for  they  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  thoughts,)  which  have  floated  in  our  mind  since  the  recent 
ris«  in  our  river. 

In  this  country,  where  rivers  are  not  rare,  every  one  has  a  river  as  pecu- 
liarly his  own  as  his  own  indentity.  Our  river  meanders  through  the 
Paradise  of  Buckeyes  ;  and  its  name,  Muskingum,  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
signifies  Elk's-Eye  ;  so  called,  we  believe,  from  the  elks  which  formerly 
herded  on  its  banks,  and  mirrored  their  branching  antlers  in  its  once 
silver  stream.  Ah !  it  is  sad  to  see  how  *  improvements '  have  despoiled 
the  Muskingum  of  its  purity  and  beauty.  There  is  a  power  of  hydrau- 
lics in  it ;  but  the  power  which  cast  back  the  radiance  of  our  incomparable 
sunsets  has  departed  with  the  Indian  and  his  canoe.  Nature  was  once 
free  and  joyant  here,  unfretted  by  the  'Julia  Deans  '  and  'Jenny  Linds  ' 
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which  pant  and  pufl^  and  go  up  and  down,  smoking  their  long  pipes,  re- 
gardless of  the  proprieties  of  the  gentle  sex  to  which  they  belong.  Verily, 
the  poetry  of  our  river  and  of  its  landscapes  is  departing.  Now  and 
then  its  ancient  spirit  swells  with  indignation  at  the  cruel  desecration 
which  is  offered  her.  She  rises  in  her  old  dignity,  while  locks  and  dams 
(if  we  must  swear,  we  must !)  sink  beneath  her.  Art  succumbs  to  Na- 
ture—  Hydraulics  bow  to  Beauty. 

At  present  our  river  is  up.  Her  condition  can  be  fitly  described  by  a 
few  touches  from  Southet's  palette  of  language,  wherewith  he  painted 
Lodore.  Stand  upon  Putnam  Hill :  upon  your  left,  where  meet  the  Lick- 
ing and  Muskingum,  you  have  the  hoarse  rushing  of  two  falls ;  while  be- 
low you,  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  the  conjoined  stream  meets  another 
£eJ1,  and  plays  its  pranks  over  and  around  it  Open  the  ^  world  of  eye 
and  ear,'  and  you  will  see  our  river: 

*  Pouring  and  roaring,  and  wiTing  and  raring, 
And  fbaming  and  roaming,  and  dinning  and  apinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping,  and  moaning  and  groaning, 

Ulridlng  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  bubbling  and  troubiiug  and  doubling, 
Delajing  and  straying,  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing,  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
RecuUlng,  tnrmolling,  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purlins  and  twlriinff, 
And  dashing  and  fl-ishing  and  splashing  and  daaUng, 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  deacending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  erer  and  ever  are  blending.' 

We  could  not  keep  our  mind  from  moving  adown  the  stream  of 
Southey's  liquid  verse,  as  we  gazed  upon  our  Muskingum,  playing  over 
the  falls,  lashing  the  piers,  and  dancing  under  the  two  bridges  which  span 
it,  at  Zanesville.  Familiarity,  we  know,  has  benumbed  our  sense  of  its 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Would  that  a  stranger  could  have  seen  it,  in  the 
full  ^ush  of  its  novelty ! 

Writers  on  the  Beautiful  have  found  that  motion  is  one  of  its  most 
prominent  and  attractive  elements.  Repose  is  too  often  oppressive.  It 
18  said  by  our  arctic  wanderers  that  the  dead,  inanimate  rigidity  of  the 
northern  landscapes  is  burdensome  and  painful.  We  can  well  under- 
stand how  it  should  be  so,  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  wavy  woods, 
the  moving  rivers,  and  the  rushing  people  of  our  own  country.  Where 
ever  there  is  wanting  the  active  associations  of  life  and  power,  there 
beauty  is  wanting.  It  is  these  which  invest  the  rolling  river  with  majesty, 
and  the  rushing  streamlet  with  beauty. 

There  are  other  matters  than  hydraulics,  gravitation,  navigation,  and 
mill-siteing,  to  be  pondered  while  gazing  on  the  swift-rushing  or  slow- 
loitering  stream.  Horace  found  in  the  fiavum  Tiberum  a  theme  for  his 
&cile  and  patriotic  muse.  Wordsworth  has  commemorated  the  fond  love 
which  lingered  around  the  Yarrow  in  his  sonnets.  Burns  attuned  some 
of  his  sweetest  lyrics  to  the  deep  music  of  Caledonia's  streams.  Spenser 
has  wedded  to  immortal  verse,  to  his  own  fluent  stanza,  the  river  on 
whose  banks  he  was  born.  No  associations  are  more  potent  and  witching 
than  those  which  cluster  about  the  stream  of  our  nativity,  with  its  fishing, 
its  boating,  its  meanders,  and  its  mists. 

The  idea  of  pellucid  depths,  so  clear  that  we  can  number  the  pebbles, 
and  see  upon  the  bottom  the  light  shadows  of  the  rippling  surface,  is 
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cognate  with  that  transparent  purity  of  soul  from  which  springs  all  that  is 
worth  remembering  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  fiur. 

A  mirror  of  heaven,  indeed,  is  the  placid  stream,  reflecting  it  may  be 
at  times  the  cloud,  but  flinging  back  the  green,  yellow  and  gold  of  the 
sunset's  colorings,  and  glassing  the  deep,  dup  azure  of  the  upper  air,  at 
the  pure  moon  and  the  '  vast  amaze  of  stars.'  A  &Yorite  figure  of  the 
most  classic  and  rare  poetry  is  that  which  selects  the  clear  stream  as  the 
emblem  of  spiritual  purity.  Wordsworth  sweetly  enweaves  it  with 
othw  emblems  in  the  following  poetic  texture : 

'Tbk  unstained,  the  clear  and  crystallne 
Have  ever  in  them  aomethiiig  of  b<;nlgn ; 
Whether  in  gem,  in  water,  or  in  sky, 
A  sleeping  influit*8  brow,  or  wakefiu  eye 
Of  a  young  maiden,  only  not  divine/ 

And  Talfourd,  in  his  *  Ion,'  has  carved  the  idea  into  Grecian  graceful- 
ness, when  he  sa3rs : 

*  From  iu  myaterioua  urn,  a  aacred  itream, 
In  whoee  calm  depths  the  foeautiM  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored,  which,  though  shapes  of  lU 
Blay  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  Ugfat 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them.* 

Or  again,  when  he  likens  the  joy,  strange  and  wild,  of  the  King  Adras- 
tus,  to  the  clear  depths  of  his  yet  lucid  soul,  ruffled  by  some  unseen 
visitant  from  heaven,  wreathing  its  images  in  sparkling  waves.  The 
delicate  Rcriptural  allusion,  so  harmoniously  blended  with  the  idea  of  trans- 
parent purity,  speaks  a  refinement  in  artistic  excellence  long  since  awarded 
to  the  author  of  Ion. 

There  are  other  connections  in  which  the  river  plays  the  part  of  a  silver 
band,  encircling  graceful  thoughts.  Where  can  you  find  a  more  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  figure  than  that  which  Gilfillan  uses  to  describe  the 
influence  of  woman  upon  man  f  —  *  Glide  where  the  wild  river  of  his  mind 
may,  she  follows  it  like  a  soft  green  bank,  at  once  restraining  and  beauti- 
fying its  course.'  If  we  take  the  position  assigned  by  Gilfillan  to 
woman,  there  is  new  meaning  to  be  found  in  Shelley's  verse,  wherein  he 
describes  the  wave : 

*  Whicb  like  a  totWwom  lahorer  leaps  to  shore, 
To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  violets  there.' 

If  that  idea  of  the  *  restraining  bank '  be  original  with  the  reverend 
gentleman,  it  ought  almost  to  redeem  his  newly-issued  volume  from  the 
charge  of  reckless  and  inflated  writing  about  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible, 
which  has  been  made,  with  apparent  justice,  against  it. 

After  all,  Time,  witli  its  silent  foot-falls  amid  the  wildness  and  beauty 
of  natural  scenery,  has  not  pictured  a  more  truthful  piece  of  imagery  than 
that  of  a  certain  William  Shakspeare,  who  found  the  apt  and  often-repeated 
simile  of  gloiy  in  the  circle  of  the  water : 

*  Which  never  oeaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till  by  brood  spreading  it  disperse  to  naught.' 

How  many,since  the  day  which  saw  that  couplet  penned,  have  wandered 
forth, '  melancholizing  in  woods  where  waters  are,'  and  having  disturbed 
the  tranquil  scene  by  disportive  pebbles,  or  ha^nng  seen  the  silent  surface 
parted  by  the  leap  of  the  pbiyful  fish,  have  watched  the  flotilla  of  ever- 
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widening  wavelets  rowed  one  after  another,  in  perfect  geometrical  preci- 
sion and  easy  grace !  Yet  how  few  could  associate  witih  those  circling 
wavelets  that  idea  of  glory,  which  tomes  on  tomes  of  history  exemplify, 
and  which  '  reluctant  quartos  upon  solid  folios '  of  philosophy  could  not 
express  half  so  well  as  the  above  simple  lines  ! 

How  multiform  is  the  beautiful !  Is  it  not  well  said,  *  ftt/uat  yap  /lop^ 
^(ov  ^aifMMno¥  1 '  In  each  crystal  drop  of  yon  rolling  river  or  dear  lake 
lies  a  rainbow  world.  In  each  movement  of  those  drops  lies  a  world  of 
grace,  of  sparkle  for  the  eye,  of  music  for  the  ear,  and  of  purity  for  the 
spirit 

One  more  illustration.  What  is  more  befitting  and  majestic  than  the 
description  by  Brougham  of  ancient  eloquence :  '  The  mighty  flood  of 
speech  rolls  on  in  a  channel  ever  full,  but  which  never  overfcws.  Whe- 
ther it  rushes  in  a  torrent  of  allusions,  or  moves  along  in  a  majestic  expo- 
sition of  enlarged  principles ;  descends  hoarse  and  headlong  in  overwhelm- 
ing invective,  or  glides  melodious  in  narrative  and  description,  or  spreads 
itself  out  shining  in  illustration,  its  course  is  ever  onward  and  ever  entire ; 
never  scattered,  never  stagnant,  never  sluggish.'  What  an  admirable 
figure  for  Strength  well  directed !  If  it  were  not  for  the  overflows  of 
our  western  rivers,  we  would  suppose  his  lordship  had  been  a  traveller 
incog,  to  these  parts.  If  he  could  have  seen  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio,  and 
'  taken  it  at  tne  flood '  by  daguerreotype,  he  could  not  better  have 
generalized  upon  their  phenomena.  His  description  reminds  us  so 
vividly  of  the  scene  at  the  great  flood  of  the  Ohio  in  December,  1847, 
that  we  are  disposed,  in  this  our  gossip,  to  portray  it  as  we  saw  it  then. 

While  the  Ohio  was  at  its  maximum,  we  ascended  Mount  Adams,  Cin- 
cinnati, near  the  Observatory,  and  took  one  full  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  day  was  sunny,  but  a  slight  smoke  enscarfed  the  city.  The 
sight  made  the  soul  swell  alternately  with  grandeur  and  sadn^s.  Cincin- 
nati is  dropped  between  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Blufi^  hang  over  the  valley 
on  either  side,  like  giant  guardian  genii.  Mill  Creek  Bottom,  on  the  south- 
west, lay  like  a  lake  all  burnished  with  the  gilding  flung  from  the  sinking 
sun.  The  south-western  part  of  the  city  was  under  the  element.  A 
flood  of  warm  sun-light  waved  about  you,  and  the  dazzling  sheen  of  snow 
firom  the  melting  roofe  gave  back  a  silver  lucency.  The  Ohio  appeared 
around  the  eastern  hills,  and  wound  about  the  city  like  a  huge  unwieldy 
leviathan.  It  seemed  in  repose,  at  the  distance  we  viewed  it,  brilliant  and 
shining,  save  where  dotted  with  specks  of  floating  wood  or  fleecy  foam. 
The  bare  trees  were  pencilled  against  the  dark  hills  of  Kentucky,  with 
their  branches  tipped  with  snow ;  while  the  high  stores  and  ware-houses  of 
the  Queen  City  looked  small  and  flattened  by  the  flood.  The  two  sister 
towns  of  Kentucky,  Newport  on  the  left,  and  Covington  on  the  right, 
separated  by  the  rushing  Licking,  lay  in  a  bed  of  water,  their  house-tops 
just  seeming  to  peep  above  the  hydraulic  coverlets.  The  ferries  were 
plying  and  puffing  ;  and  the  shrill  whistle  and  hoarse  puff  of  the  large 
steamers,  mooring  at  the  mouths  of  the  streets,  and  near  the  hotels  and 
ware-houses,  rose  above  the  flood.  All  around  was  water — toater — wa- 
ter! The  whole  congregation  of  river-spirits  had  assembled  there. 
As  Spenser's  twelve  knights,  who,  after  various  adventures  returned  again 
to  the  Faery  Queen,  so  aft^er  various  rambles  over  pebbly  beds,  and  amid 
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bea  uteous  margins,  these  river-fipirits  meet  at  the  Qaeen  City  of  the  West 
And  as  Spenser^s  twelve  knights,  allegorizing  the  twelve  virtues,  were  all 
embodied  in  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  the  supreme  exemplar  of  them  all, 
so  were  our  river-spirits  confluent  and  united  in  the  majestic  Ohio  I 
Here  the  Alleghany,  the  mountain-nymph,  sung  its  song,  tinged  with  an 
accent  of  Dutch ;  and  Hocking,  with  its  twisted  throat,  flung  in  a  few 
shrill  notes,  and  revived  the  classic  associations  upon  its  banks  at  Athens. 
The  Kanawha,  fresh  from  the  salt  region  of  Virginia,  joined  in  the 
chorus  with  regular  darkey  roundelay.  The  Scioto  united  with  them  its 
solemn,  legislative  and  wise  (?)  voice.  Who  reels  along  with  tipsy  glee, 
boozy  with  the  distillation  which  bears  thy  melodious  name,  but  thee, 
Monongahela  ?  And  who  but  the  shallow  Miami  followed  after  like  a 
crazy  Bacchanal  ?  But  what  stream  so  dear,  so  fine,  so  melodious,  'so  full 
of  goodly  prospect  on  every  side,  that  the  han)  of  Orpheus  is  not  more 
charming,'  overtops  all,  fixes  my  eye  and  enthralls  my  ear  ?  Sweetest 
spirit  of  them  all,  my  own  Muskingum !  on  whose  banks  I  had  played,  in 
whose  waters  fished ;  upon  whose  surface  glided,  as  well  in  the  skiff  upon 
a  summer  evening,  as  upon  the  skate,  skimming  the  stars  reflected  from 
her  ringing  icy  bosom  I  Oh !  poets  may  sing  of  amber  streams  and  translu- 
cent lymph,  wherein  golden  &hes  ghde.  Spenser  may  sing,  in  numbers 
sweet  as  his  own  heart,  of  the  marriage  of  his  favorite  stream,  and  of  the 
bridal  guests  from  Missouri  to  Del  Norte,  from  Ganges  to  Danube.  Cole- 
ridge may  write  sonnets  to  his  '  dear  native  Brook,  wild  streamlet  of  the 
West,'  and  after  his  various  feted  years  are  past,  recur  to  the  happy  hours 
when  he  skimmed  the  smooth  thin  stone  ^ong  its  breast,  and  numbered 
its  light  leaps,  when  he  played  upon  its  crossing  plank,  and  along  its 
willowy  marge.  He  may  beguile  nis  manhood's  cares,  and  wish  he  were 
a  careless  child  again,  under  the  spell  of  enchantment  which  early  scenes 
wove  in  his  heart.  Bums  may  give  the  sweetness  of  his  lyre  to  his 
native  Doon.    The  Muse  of  Shelley  may  stand 

^  Beside  the  pools  that  lie 
Under  the  forest  bough, ' 

and  gulf  in  a  world  below  a  purple  firmament  of  light,  more  boundlees 
than  the  depth  of  night,  and  clearer  than  the  day.  Avon  may  become  a 
pilgrimage  for  the  world.  What  to  me  are  all  these,  beside  my  own  pecu- 
liar river  1     What  to  me  is 

*  The  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  galpby  DaiH 

Or  Trent,  who  like  some  earth-bom  giant  spreads 

His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads, 

Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death* 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tyne,  or  ancient  hallowed  Dee, 
>  Or  Uumber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian  name, 

Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal  toward  Thame  ? ' 

Give  me  yet  *  our  *  river,  the  dear  Muskingum,  winding  with  its  wil- 
lowy grace,  and  guarding  with  its  sentinels  of  sycamore  and  elm,  the  best 
and  earliest  associations !  The  sun  shines  upon  her,  kissing  her  with  his 
beams,  and  making  all  golden  the  early  memories !  *  Her  low  voice  is 
heard  like  love ; '  for  here  '  first  the  endeavoring  tongue  did  lisp.'  The  sands 
of  times  past  gleam  with  various  dyes  through  the  bright  transparency  of 
memory,  like  the  bedded  sand  of  the  clear  stream  to  the  eye.  How  charm- 
ing through  such  a  medium  to  view,  amid  the  concourse  of  waters  which 
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were  blent  with  the  flooded  Ohio,  (we  had  nearly  lost  si^t  of  her,)  the 
Muskingum,  with  her  *  native  colors  a-flying,^  adown  the  current !  She 
swelled  the  widest  in  the  fiancj  as  I  viewed  her  swiftness  mingling  with  the 
rest 

Since  first  Memoiy  wrote  upon  the  fleshly  tablet  of  the  heart,  I  have 
read  strange  lore  of  river-spirits  and  water-gods ;  but  have  never  read 
aught  so  potent  in  beauty  or  so  smooth  in  melody  as  that  written  by 
the  hands  of  the  outstretching  elms  upon  thy  liquid  page,  Muskingum ! 

*  Tat  earth  seemed  to  lore  her. 
And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered  toward  the  deep:* 

chaunting  those  soft  murmurs  which  lull  us,  *  as  in  a  swound,*  and  make 
the  evening  and  the  night  so  full  of  quiet  poetry  upon  her  banks. 

Whose  taste  has  not  been  gratified  as  he  has  pondered  those  beautiful 
creation  of  Hellenic  genius,  which  lived  in  the  rainbows  of  the  fountains 
and  streams  of  Greece  ?  Who  has  not  read  that  witchery  of  beauty  by 
John  Milton,  wherein  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Severn  Goddess,  who  fled  her 
cruel  step-dame,  and  who,  when  she  reached  the  river,  flunghor  innocency 
to  the  kindness  of  the  stream  ?  The  stream  stopped.  *  rearled  wrists  * 
appeared  above  the  surface,  and  away  the  water-nymphs  bore  her  to  the 
kind  old  soul,  Nereus.  What  a  happy  method  of  transformation  was 
that,  which  poured  ambrosial  oils  into  her  senses^  inlet,  to  make  her  im- 
mortal ;  ana  what  a  happy  oflSce  is  that  which  trips  along  the  river  to 
rescue  and  to  bless !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rustics  saw  her  shadow 
in  the  stream,  and  flung  her  flowers  ?  Sabrina  had  a  charm  for  all,  and 
yet  has  a  charm  so  long  as  purity  intermingles  with  poetry ;  yet  her  charm 
18  not  that  of  the  native  stream. 

There  is  one  real  spot  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  as  near  the  beau-ideal 
of  watery  scenery  as  any  upon  this  round  earth.  We  intend  to  strike 
for  it,  as  soon  as  we  cross  the  Atlantic  It  is  embosomed  amid  some  hun- 
dreds of  Scottish  hills,  all  covered  with  ivy  and  heather,  with  now  and 
then  a  large  pinnacled  Ben  peaking  heavenward.  As  you  pass  up  the 
▼alley  of  the  Troeacks,  full  of  the  picturesque  and  grand  in  sceneiy.  Loch 
f[atrine,  the  unparalleled,  presents  her  glorious  sel^  as  she  is  mirrored  in 
the  Enchanter's  magic  glass,  and  as  Nature  herself  mirrors  her.  First, 
she  appears  narrow,  but  widens  as  you  go  up,  until  she  gleams  in  the 
sun,  as  Fitz  James  saw  her,  just  before  he  met  the  Lady  of  the  Lake : 

'Ore  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 
In  all  her  length  fhr  wlndine  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek  and  bay. 
And  islands  that  empurpled  brignt 
Floated  amid  the  Uvelier  light.* 

And  then  to  see  the  breeze  just  kiss  the  loch,  as  Scott  describes  it,  just 
to  see  the  ^  bright  uncertainty '  of  those  trembling  shadows  on  her  breast, 
and  to  feel  the  exquisite  truthfulness  with  which,  as  travellers  say,  the 
poet  has  portrayed  the  environment  of  the  lake  as  well  as  the  lake  itself; 
would  it  not  create  within  the  mind  an  agitation  of  joy  kindred  to  that  of 
the  tremulous  water  moved  by  the  mild  and  soft  breeze !  Would  it  not 
realize  in  the  heart  of  Beauty,  Shelley^s  imagery  of  the  fleeting  river  f 

*  Immotably  unquiet,  and  tor  ever 
It  trembles,  but  never  ftuies  away.* 
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But  all  these  fancies  and  realities  must  yield  to  the  ^home  influence, 
and  memorable  joyance,  which  cling  around  thj  banks  and  falls,  O 
Muskingum  I  Have  jou  not,  reader,  a  similar  experience !  Have  jou 
no  native  stream !  If  not,  may  God  bless  you ;  for  you  lack  one  of  the 
glorious  links  which  bind  the  soul  to  its  brave  old  homestead,  the  earth. 

Then  speed  on,  my  native  river ! — and  if  in  thy  rising,  thou  canst  spare 
the  destitute,  pity  the  houseless,  and  respect  the  vested  rights  of  tenancy, 
then  wilt  thou  be  doubly  blessed.  And  if  thou  shouldst  receive  to  thy 
bosom  an  unfortunate,  treat  her  '  all  tenderly,'  and  love  her  with  care. 
Thou  hast  an  account  to  render.  Flow  on,  on,  on !  Bear  away  every 
thing  we  gaze  upon,  as  we  look  on  thy  features ;  but  not  the  memory  of 
thee  and  the  past  That  memory  can  not  be  like  the  snow-flake  upon 
thy  bosom,  *  a  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever.'  Oh  !  no ;  rather  shall 
it  grow,  until  illustrated  with  the  '  white  radiance  of  eternity,'  to  which 
we,  as  the  river  to  the  ocean,  are  all  tending. 

Farewell,  then,  to  our  gossip  about  thee ;  and  mind  you !  no  mad 
pranks  now  that  your  name* is  in  print,  and  because  you  are  high  ! 

ZamsnU^i  (OAm,)  FU^  1851.  8a«c  8.  0»& 
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Wkep,  Ocean,  weep  1  for  in  deepest  Bleep 

Lies  Lkla  'neath  thy  wave ; 
Sound  on,  O  surge,  with  thy  moumfol  dirge^ 

Soond  over  Lxla's  grave  t 

Wild  sea-bird  spring  on  thy  snowy  wing. 

And  utter  not  a  cry ; 
But  gently  sweep  o'er  the  foaming  deep^ 

Where  Lxla  sweet  doth  lie. 

Te  stars  that  light,  mid  the  silent  night, 

My  Lxla's  place  of  rest, 
Ah,  tell  me,  are  her  pale  hands  there 

Still  folded  on  her  breast  V 

Is  her  sunny  hair  o'er  her  forehead  fair 

Yet  wavmg  light  and  free  ? 
O  stars  that  sleep  on  the  mighty  deep. 

Leave  there  a  Kiss  for  me  I 

Ye  winds  that  float  with  a  trumpet  note, 

Breathe  gently  o'er  her  form  I 
O  coml  caves,  'neath  the  green  sea  waves^ 

Shield  Lbla  from  (he  storm  1 
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THB   TBMPTATION   AND   EXPULSION. 


SOBUFX'S     '  AS  All    AKS    XVS    ZIT    PABADIBB.' 


0  BBiOHT  creation  1  bright  as  if  the  hand 
That  traced  these  tints  had  learned  its  matchlese  art 
Amid  the  bowers  of  Eden ;  how  dost  thou 
Transport  the  soul  to  that  most  glorious  clime, 
Where,  in  the  world's  fresh  youth,  our  parents  dwelt 
In  holy  Paradise  1    The  mountains  rise 
Like  mountains  in  a  vision ;  and  tlie  sky 
Bends  its  blue  arch  above,  as  if  it  hung 
O'er  some  Arcadian  dime ;  nor  ever  rose 
From  that  enchanted  land  a  ruder  sound 
Than  the  sweet  voice  of  winds,  whose  harmony 
Seemed  like  the  flutes  of  angels,  or  the  noise 
Of  rippling  waters,  murmuring  as  they  passed 
Blid  bowers  of  amaranth,  whose  drooping  leaves 
Touched  their  bright  rings  of  silver.    Fragrant  airs 
Stole  forth  from  many  a  flowery  wilderness ; 
And  Night,  with  her  dark  robes  adorned  wiUi  stars, 
Made  the  groves  vocal  with  her  nightingales, 
Nor  ceased  until  the  timid  morning  smiled 
Beneath  her  crimson  curtains  in  the  East 
Nature  had  not  a  frown,  and  man  himself 
Serene  in  his  own  innocence,  enjoyed 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Hadst  thou  been 
As  lovely  as  thine  image,  gentle  Eve  I 
In  whose  sweet  face  are  blent  the  loveliness 
And  light,  and  joy  of  Eden,  who  is  there 
So  proof  against  temptation,  as  to  feel 
That  from  thine  earnest  eyes,  so  full  of  love, 
And  from  thy  face,  whose  matchless  beauty  fills 
The  heart  to  overflowing,  he  had  turned, 
And  had  not  fallen  f    Where  was  there  for  him, 
Who  lived  but  in  the  heaven  of  thine  eye, 
And  hung  upon  the  music  of  thy  lips, 
Deliverance  from  danger  1    In  ms  hand. 
Thy  snow-white  arm  entwined  with  his,  thou  held'st 
The  fatal  fruit ;  yet  still  he  dares  to  think 
Of  that  mysterious  warning :  *  In  the  day 
In  which  thou  eat'st  thereof  thou  It  surely  die  I ' 
Look  not  upon  the  angel  at  thy  side, 
0  thou  the  tried  and  tempted  I  or  too  soon 
The  Almighty's  high  behest  will  be  to  thee 
A  half-forgotten  thing  1    Her  bosom  heaves 
With  the  emotion  of  her  earnest  face. 
And  in  her  eyes  a  lovely  sadness  sleeps ; 
A  look,  half  sadness,  and  half  tenderness, 
As  if  ii^e  feared  thou  wouldst  not  love  too  well. 
No  softer  sleeps  the  gentle  Bummer-%ht 
Upon  the  pictured  hiUs,  along  whose  sides 
The  dim-bme  haze  that  fills  the  hollows  melts 
Into  the  golden  morning.    Fatal  hour ! 
Thy  brow,  the  rainbow  of  the  coming  st(Mrm, 
Is  not  more  holy  in  its  quietude 
Than  the  sweet  scene  around  thee.    In  thy  face 
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The  beauty  of  that  lovelj  aolitade 
DwellB  like  an  incaniatioD ;  and  thine  eyes, 
Fair  index  of  thy  true  but  erring  hearty 
OonBpire  to  finian  the  sad  work  begun 
Br  the  accursed  tempter.    Dreadful  calm  t 
How  soon  the  flaming  wrath  of  Qod  shall  make 
Thy  heart  a  desolation  1 

It  is  done  I 
Above  thy  prostrate  form,  o'er  which  the  wild 
And  fearnil  lightning  eliimners,  thou  beheld'st 
(Thine  eyes  uptomMl  m  speechless  agony) 
The  mute  despair  of  him  who  kneels  to  shield 
Thy  fair  form  from  destructioa    O'er  thy  brow, 
Bare  to  the  tempest,  mid  the  dismal  light, 
Thy  iair  hair  floats  dishevelled  in  the  wind ; 
Nor  is  the  darkness  of  the  night  less  deep 
Than  that  which  fills  thy  heart  with  wild  dismay, 
Dismay  and  anguish  wildly  visible 
In  every  feature  of  thy  pallid  face  I 
The  gathering  tempest  hfts  its  awfiil  howl 
Amid  the  ebon  night,  and,  black  as  death, 
The  huge  clouds  roll  before  the  hurricane ; 
While  mid  the  muttering  thunder,  peal  on  peal. 
The  intessant  lightning  of  God's  awful  wrath 
Glares  on  the  frightful  darkness  1    AH  is  wo, 
And  agony,  and  terror.    None  exult, 
Save  mm  who  wrought  the  desolation ;  none 
Save  him  rej<Moe  amid  that  dreadful  nighty 
Or  bid  defiance  to  the  raging  storm  ! 

Utiem,  (JV.  r.,)  FU^  1851.  w.  H.  RoaKw«i.i. 
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Thb  Simplon  road,  which  croeses  the  Alps,  runs  into  the  veiy  gates  of 
Milan.  The  entrance  into  the  city,  through  the  Arco  della  Pace,  is  im- 
posing, and  impresses  the  stranger  with  a  grand  idea  of  the  city.  This 
arch  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  Napoleon ;  but  its  destina- 
tion has  since  been  changed,  and  it  now  serves  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  I  What  strange 
inconsistencies  will  the  same  monuments  commemorate  ! 

There  is  as  much  gayety  in  Milan  as  in  any  city  in  Europe :  indeed 
eveiy  body  seems  to  live  out  of  doors ;  and  at  night,  the  grand  '  Piazza' 
and  streetti  are  filled  with  vast  throngs  enjoying  the  gregarious  excite- 
ment; while  hand-organs,  itinerant  musicians,  monkeys,  cries  of  lemon- 
ade '  and  '  ice-cream,  combine  to  make  up  a  Babel-confusion  such  as 
cannot  be  found  any  where  else  out  of  Paris.  The  grand  square,  sur- 
rounded by  imposing  colonnades,  with  the  glorious  pinnacles  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  front,  forms  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  m^estic  pictures  that  can 
be  imagined ;  while  the  thousands  of  people  that  fill  its  wide  area,  all  in 
that  filll  enjoyment  which  an  Italian  crowd  only  can  appreciate,  afford  to 
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the  stranger  a  scene  of  surpassing  interest,  and  one  that  he  cannot  soon 
forget 

After  domiciliating  m3r8elf  in  the  hotel  to  which  I  had  been  recom- 
mended, I  started  for  a  ramble,  and  as  the  current  was  setting  toward 
the  *  Piazza,^  I  joined  in,  and  soon  found  myself  in  front  of  the  vast 
cathedral,  whose  lofty  pinnacles  towered  to  the  sky,  and  presented  to  my 
mind  as  glorious  a  picture  as  ever  roused  the  soul  of  connoisseur  to  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  description  of  this 
world-renowned  structure,  for  description  would  be  tame  in  comparison 
with  the  glorious  reality  which  bursts  upon  the  vision.  Whatever  archi- 
tects' may  say  of  the  details  of  this  noble  work,  the  general  effect  is  of  the 
grandest  character,  and  impresses  every  beholder  with  its  boldness  and 
magnitude.  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  shooting  up  from  every  point  of  the 
building,  some  of  them  shining  in  the  brilliant  clearness  of  the  evening 
sky,  and  others  sunk  in  the  softening  shadows  of  the  twilight,  produce 
an  enchantment  which  no  power  of  language  can  describe.  How  silently 
and  impressively  the  glorious  mass  sits  enthroned  amid  its  own  magnifi> 
cence,  filling  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  vast  and  varied  details  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  elevating  the  heart  with  its  sublime  and  incom- 
prehensible influences !  How  difficult  it  is  to  do  justice  to  one's  own  feel- 
ings in  presence  of  such  influences !  This  is  a  work  which  would  require 
the  study  of  a  long  period,  fully  and  intelligently  to  appreciate.  No 
momentary  glance  —  a  thousand  times  repeated  —  can  ever  bring  the 
spectator  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  harmonies  and  beauties  which 
are  so  effectively  and  triumphantly  blended  in  this  imposing  edifice.  It 
is  a  vast  monument  of  man's  genius,  and  of  man's  homage  to  that  God 
to  whose  service  it  is  consecrated. 

The  interior,  from  its  grand  simplicity,  is  equally  if  not  more  effective 
in  its  influences- upon  the  feelings.  The  columns  which  spring  from  the 
aisles  ascend  far  upward,  and  as  the  eye  follows  their  elevation  from  floor 
to  celling,  the  feeling  is  that  of  awe  at  the  daring  power  which  raised 
them  to  such  a  giddy  height.  Looking  down  the  long  and  shadowy 
aisles,  there  seems  a  profound  mystery  veiled  within  the  twilight  which 
encompasses  them.  To  an  imaginative  mind  the  effect  is  sublime — over- 
powering ! 

In  the  gay  and  populous  square,  in  front  of  this  great  building,  a  happy 
ffroup  is  congregating.  The  evening  enjoyments  of  the  Milanese  have 
just  oommenoed ;  and  here,  night  after  night,  they  assemble,  more  cheerful 
than  the  Parisians,  and  less  volatile.  In  every  corner  %om&  funnimeni  is 
going  on.  Here  a  fellow  in  the  centre  of  a  group  is  straining  his  super- 
annuated organ  for  a  small  modicum  of  music  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
there,  a  chorus  of  voices  fills  the  wide  area  with  melody,  while  the  meriy 
crowd  linger  and  laugh  with  uncontrollable  mirth  over  the  burden  of  the 
ditty.  The  cafi^  are  brilliantly  lighted,  and  pour  the  blaze  of  thousands 
of  lamps  over  the  ample  breadth  of  the  Piazza.  Every  night  seems  a 
night  of  festivity,  and  thousands  are  coming  and  going,  entering  and 
leaving  the  square,  by  turns,  until  far  into  the  midnight,  when  the  silent 
colonnades  are  deserted,  and  hardly  a  footstep  disturU  the  profound  soli- 
tude which  reigns  within  the  immense  circumference.  At  such  a  momwt 
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as  this  it  is  doubly  impressive  to  sit  alone  and  gaze  upon  the  cathedral  I 
The  very  stillness  of  the  scene  gives  an  imposing  grandeur  to  the  picture 
befi>re  you.  The  silent  and  undisturbed  area,  reposing  in  the  heavy  sha- 
dows of  the  magnificent  structure,  inspires  the  beholder  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  majesty  and  magnitude  of  the  noble  edifice ;  and  as  the  eye 
traces  in  their  general  outline  and  form  the  vast  proportions  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  heart  grows  worshipful  and  reverent,  and  is  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  world  and  to  a  more  glorious  sense  of  the  sublime  Power  of 
wluch  this  is  a  type.  *  Architecture,'  saith  the  poet,  Ms  frozen  music;' 
and  never  can  the  heart  be  more  impressed  with  the  truthfuhiess  of  the 
remark  than  when  it  feels  the  influences  of  such  a  scene  as  this.  The 
soUtude  and  loneliness  of  the  hour  admonished  me  to  be  away,  and  I 
paced  the  dark  and  gloomy  streets  to  my  home,  having  brought  away 
impressions  which  time  can  never  effiuse,  and  to  which  I  turn  back  as  to  a 
dream  of  my  childhood. 

The  hotel  in  which  I  was  domiciliated  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
noble.  Its  ample  port-cdchere  had  no  doubt  opened  its  gates  in  early 
times  for  many  a  crowded  gathering  in  the  court-yard  for  revelry  and 
mirth ;  the  wide  and  stony  halls  had  perhaps  rung  with  the  fierce  en- 
counter of  opposing  factions ;  and  as  I  crossed  the  space  and  ascended 
the  wide  and  mysterious  esealier^  I  almost  dreaded  and  expected  the 
startling  footstep  of  some  bearded  intriguer  to  dispute  my  advance. 
Fancy  is  ever  busy  in  such  places,  and  I  hastened  inward,  glad  to  have 
an  excuse  for  aw^ening  my  companion,  and  hearing  the  cheerfal  sound 
of  the  human  voice  once  more,  reassuring  me  of  safety.  A  sleepy  com- 
plaint for  disturbing  his  repose  renewed  my  confidence  in  his  presence. 
The  chamber-floor  was  of  uncarpeted  stone,  and  every  step  awakened 
echoes  which  were  far  from  agreeable.  I  feared  to  awskken  the  past,  and 
was  glad  to  creep  about  in  my  stocking-feet,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
doing  so.  How  cold  and  cheerless  do  these  old  mansions  appear  to  one 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  comforts  of  an  American  home !  The 
dead  dank  atmosphere  of  these  stony  chambers  chills  the  heart  The 
echoing  walls,  unfurnished,  save  with  curtains  of  the  most  economical 
character,  yield  no  pleasant  impressions ;  while  the  dim  lamp  doubles  the 
intensity  of  the  shadows  and  increases  the  gloom.  After  looking  about 
for  any  lurking  danger,  and  peering  into  every  closet,  I  ^  tumUed  in,' 
and  only  awoke  when  the  broad  sun  poured  into  my  chamber  a  flood  of 
generous  and  friendly  light 

It  seems  almost  like  an  imposition  upon  readers  to  repeat  what  has 
been  so  often  written  and  published  upon  Milan,  and  its  most  interesting 
objects  of  curiosity.  I  will  not  attempt  it,  because  abler  pens  have  thrown 
around  the  description  of  these  objects  a  fascination,  which  has  made 
every  one  of  us  long  to  take  wings  and  flee  away,  and  see  for  ourselves. 
I  may  say  however,  en  passant,  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in 
Italy  in  mid-summer,  that  bright  season  of  flowers  and  fruit;  when  that 
beautiful  land,  so  long  associated  with  what  is  glorious  and  venerable, 
wears  yet  a  charm  wluch  no  pen  can  describe,  and  which  no  limner,  with 
all  his  exquisite  skill,  can  paint  It  is  something  to  have  Hngered  through 
Italy  when  eockneyism  had  deserted  it,  to  its  own  great  joy ;  with  its  bri^t 
and  placid  skies,  its  glorious  recollections,  all  uninvaded  by  the  presence 
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of  either  lord  or  flunkey.  How  they  scatter,  as  the  country  grows  beauti- 
ful^  and  fancy  that  they  have  seen  Italy ;  abusing  its  ignorance  and  its 
inns,  as  if  they  had  seen  any  thing  of  Italy,  as  it  really  is,  in  mid-winter, 
when  every  joy  is  repressed  by  the  necessity  of  in-door  shelter.  No !  the 
time  to  see  it  aright  is  when  the  warm  air  invites  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  its  people  to  the  open  piazza,  and  when  their  hilarity  and 
abandon  are  most  apparent  and  refreshing,  llien  do  its  time-honored  dties 
wear  an  air  of  mirtn  and  joyfulness  in  which  the  stranger  (if  he  be  an 
American)  participates  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 

In  no  country,  out  of  our  own,  can  one  see  such  profusion  of  luscious 
fruit;  fresh  figs  and  olives  and  peaches,  tempting  the  appetite,  and 
drawing  but  slightly  on  the  breeches-pocket !  It  is  enough  to  rouse  the 
soul  of  a  pomologist  into  a  phrenzy  of  delight  to  see  their  market-places ; 
so  rich  in  their  gorgeous  onerings  of  fruits  and  flowersj  of  such  qualifies 
and  abundance,  such  as  no  eye  hath  seen — out  of  the  state  of  Jersey. 
Italy  has  its  associations  that  awaken  antiquaries  into  madness;  but  give 
me  its  summers^  with  their  golden  products  of  fruits,  and  above  all,  the 
bright  eyes  and  rounded  forms  of  its  maidens,  whose  lovely  lips,  more 
luscious  than  all  the  offerings  of  the  fabled  gardens, 

*  Create  a  aoul  under  the  riba  of  death.* 

It  is  the  happiest  of  all  an  American  traveller's  exemptions,  to  escape 
the  perpetual  presence  of  English  cookneyism.  It  is  the  most  obtrusive 
and  annoying  companionship  imaginable.  Wherever  one  may  go  ('in 
the  season')  there  it  is,  ogling  the  Alps  through  an  eye-glass;  devouring 
Murray,  abusing  the  waiter,  or  damning  the  bill ;  and  yet  they  pay  the 
dearest  for  the  whistle  of  any  who  have  the  pririlege  of  going  abroad. 
By-the-by,  every  Englishman  carries  an  eye-glass !  If  he  is  not  near- 
sighted he  pretends  to  be ;  and  in  that  way  he  excuses  himself  for  not  re- 
cognizing any  but  his  betters,  whom  he  can  always  discover,  at  any  range 
of  vision,  without  any  optical  aid. 

I  travelled  a  couple  of  days  once  in  the  same  solitary  diligence  with 
an  Englishman,  and  during  that  period  he  never  betrayed  an  emotion, 
and  of  course  never  expressed  one.  How  could  he  ?  Murray's  guide- 
book never  mentions  when  and  where  he  should  do  it,  and  therefore  he 
never  does.  I  refer  you  to  the  books  of  the  German  traveller  Kohl,  for 
the  most  amusing  illastration  you  can  find  of  this  imperturbable  self- 
discipline  of  the  English  traveller.  Fortunately,  I  met  but  few  of  this 
class :  my  tour  will  therefore  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  almost  un- 
interrupted enjoyment. 

The  people  of  Milan  may  be  best  studied  in  the  midst  of  their  great 
squares,  to  which  they  all  seem  to  hurry  at  the  close  of  the  day,  for  social 
and  friendly  enjoyment.  How  many  thousands  I  have  seen,  in  all  the 
gayety  and  happiness  of  their  cheerful  natures,  sitting  in  the  piazza  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  and  filling  its  wide  area  with  the  music  of  their 
conversation.  How  the  mellifluous  language  falls  sweetly  and  musically 
upon  the  ear !  Why !  we  love  them  for  the  very  language  they  speak,  and 
the  naivete  with  which  they  speak  it :  totally  abandoned  to  the  innocent 
and  social  pleasures  of  the  hour,  they  know  not  and  care  not  whether 
some  silent  stranger  is  marking  their  peculiarities,  or  '  taking  notes '  for 
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3ome  after-good-natured  observations  in  a  far-oft'  land ;  a  land  they  love, 
and  whose  liberty  they  have  so  gloriously,  and  alas !  so  unfortunately, 
emulated. 

In  these  summer  evenings  the  streets  are  full  of  life  and  animation. 
Tlie  Corso  Francesca  is  alive  with  happy  people;  music  and  dancing; 
all  soils  and  characters  of  amusement,  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  up  to  as  late 
an  hour  as  any  member  of  the  Somnambulist  Club  could  justify.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  got  through  these  crowds  of  lively  people,  for  the 
streots  are  literally  filled  with  them ;  reminding  one  of  the  animation  of 
a  holiday  at  home,  barring  the  fire-crackei-s  and  pistols.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  these  things  are  of  nightly  occurrence,  and  that  the  wholo 
city  is  turned  out  every  evening  for  enjoyment,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  Italians,  in  the  summer,  arc  the  most 
lively  people  in  Europe. 

There  are  drawbacks,  however,  to  the  enjoyment  which  the  stranger 
feels  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes.  The  tyranny  of  priestcraft  and  of  king- 
craft obtrudes  itself  every  where ;  in  all  places  and  at  all  times ;  without 
interruption  or  diminution.  The  priest,  however,  participates  in  the 
popular  enjoyments,  and  you  may  see  him  solemnly  pacing  the  Corso  in 
his  long  cassock  and  cocked  hat,  exhibiting  as  keen  a  rehsh  for  the  fun 
that  is  going  on  as  the  humblest  of  his  spintual  children.  He  seems  to 
show  evident  sigas  of  a  *  lickerish '  tooth ;  for  the  pretty  damsels  rob  him 
of  many  a  sigh ;  nor  is  he  feeble  in  his  appetites  for  the  good  things  that 
belong  to  this  world. 

The  soldiers  are  nuisances.  They  are  cursedly  ubiquitous,  and  dog 
you  at  every  step.  Go  where  you  will,  they  challenge  your  entrance ; 
and  I  confess  I  never  passed  one  of  these  fellows  without  feeling  that  he 
had  the  advantage  of  me,  for  he  is  ever  armed,  and  what  security  has 
an  unarmed  man  in  such  a  presence  \ 

Before  I  leave  Milan,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  strange  adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  me  there.  Judging  from  the  memoranda  made  in  my  note- 
book, it  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  my  companion  and  myself  entered  the  cathe- 
dral, and  walking  up  the  long  and  shadowy  aisles,  we  found  it  nearly 
deserted.  A  few  worshippers  only,  whose  kneeling  forms  were  dimly 
seen,  were  j)resent  The  twilight  and  soUtude  of  the  interior  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  me.  Passing  along,  I  accidentally  kicked  the 
shins  of  one  of  the  yoi*shippers,  and  almost  fell  my  whole  length  upon 
the  floor.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  observe  the  full  impression  of  this 
mishap  upon  the  innocent  devotee.  I  heard  a  sound  more  like  an  im- 
precation than  a  prayer,  but  concluded  it  best  to  pass  on  without  an 
apology.  We  crept  silently  around  toward  the  chapel,  behind  the  grand 
altar,  but  the  silence  and  darkness  made  me  somewhat  nervous ;  and, 
after  waiting  long  enough  to  give  the  fellow,  whose  prayers  I  interrupted 
somewhat  unceremoniously,  a  chance  to  wind  up,  and  leave  the  cathedral, 
I  turned  to  go  out.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  the  lights  at  the  altar 
extinguished ;  and  Jvs  I  paced  the  aisles  to  make  my  exit,  I  heard  the 
crashing  doors  closed,  and  the  huge  bolt  turned  in  the  lock.  My  finend 
and  myself  were  alone  in  this  vast  cathedral;  barred  and  bolted  in; 
prisoners  in  this  spiritual  citadel,  without  hope  of  exit  or  deliverance. 
VOL.  zxzyii.  24 
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Here  was  an  adventure !  The  very  bones  of  Carlo  Borromeo  seemed  to 
rattle  in  the  tomb,  and  rebuke  us  for  disturbing  the  dread  silenoe  in 
which  they  reposed.  Around  us  and  above  us  sat  in  grim  solitude  the 
saintly  ghosts  of  bishop  and  cardinal,  threatening  vengeance  for  our  intru- 
sion. There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  terrible  and  the  amnsw  in 
this  adventure,  and  we  could  hardly  repress  a  laugh  as  we,  like  kindred 
ghosts,  creeping  toward  our  design  of  getting  safely  out,  stealthily  paced 
the  long  and  deserted  aisle  to  the  barred  door  that  intercepted  us  from 
the  street  At  this  moment  we  heard  a  step ;  it  was  that  of  the  sacristan, 
who  having  faithfully  performed  his  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  premises, 
and  fortunately  for  us,  had  bolted  the  door  from  the  inside,  was  on  his 
way  to  his  subterraneous  domicile,  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 

He  was  shocked  and  surprised  at  seeing  us.  We  begged  his  pardon ; 
endeavored  to  explain  our  mistake ;  but  the  surly  old  fellow  seemed  too 
suspicious  of  some  vile  intent  on  our  part,  and  began  to  abuse  us.  It 
was  in  a  language  we  could  not  understand,  and  therefore  it  did  not  make 
us  vertf  unhappy.  He  let  us  out  It  was  a  great  relief^  I  assure  you ;  and 
when  I  found  myself  in  the  open  air  again,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  escaped 
from  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition ;  resolved  never  more  to  be  caught 
behind  the  altar  of  a  cathedral  at  night-fall,  even  to  escape  the  Tengeance 
of  any  fellow  whose  shins  I  might  happen  to  kick  while  offering  u^ 
his  vows. 

In  the  refectory  of  the  convent  'Santa  Maria  della  Grazie,'  is  the 
celebrated  painting  of  the  'Last  Supper,'  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  I  am 
not  going  to  describe  it,  for  it  is  too  well  known.  What  I  want  to  say  is, 
that  the  court-yard  of  this  famous  convent  is  used  as  a  military  barracki, 
and  here,  almost  in  the  presence  of  that  divine  painting,  some  rude  soldien 
were  going  through  the  broad-sword  exercise,  a  usual  daily  occurrence, 
and  the  clatter  of  their  arms  echoed  sadly  and  painftilly  through  the 
silent  chambers  of  this  venerable  building.  Upon  an  end-wall  of  the  re- 
fectory, covered  with  a  dirty  black  curtain,  like  a  pall,  stands  that  noble 
painting,  whose  glory  has  filled  the  world.  Ill-used,  and  almost  faded 
with  age  and  moisture,  and  irreverent  handling,  it  still  bears  the  impress 
of  almost  divine  power,  and  touches  the  heart  of  the  beholder  as  with  fire. 
We  know  its  past  history :  what  the  future  will  tell  of  it,  who  can  say  f 
for  barbarian  soldiers  and  an  oppressed  people  may,  in  the  frantic  moment 
of  revolution,  raze  those  walls,  and  bury  tlie  proudest  monument  of  the 
artist  beneath  the  ruin. 

After  an  extended  sojourn  in  Milan,  my  companion  and  myself  took 
passage  in  the  diligence  for  Verona.  See  us,  if  you  please,  passing  the 
gates,  eyed  by  sentries,  with  a  host  of  beggars  beseeching  '  a  last  fkvoT  ;* 
d<^  barking,  whips  cracking,  amid  cries  by  the  driver  such  as  can  never 
be  heard  any  where  outside  of  Italy.    Good-bye  to  Milan ! 
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Fearless  he  is,  and  Booraing  all  disguise ; 

What  he  dares  do,  or  think,  though  men  may  stait, 

He  speaks  with  mild,  yet  unaTerted  eyes.  esazxar. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


8cHiLLER*t  Bono  or  tbb  Bbll:  A  hkw  Thakblation  bt  W.  H.  Furkess:  with  Poems  and 
Ballads  flrom  Gobthb,  Schillbr,  and  Ottaeri.    By  F.  H.  HaDaa.    Philadelphia:  1850. 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  lately  found  upon  onr  table  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  the  *  Song  of  the  BelV  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Fukness  of  Philadelphia,  printed 
together  with  a  few  of  Mr.  Hedge's  exquisite  tranalations  of  German  poems  and 
ballads.  The  whde  forms  a  little  book,  just  such  as  a  poet  would  delight  in;  a 
little  book  fit  to  carry  with  him  on  his  walks  until  the  contents  be  transferred  from 
the  white  pages  to  the  tablets  of  his  memory.  We  are  acquainted  with  but  three 
other  English  translations  of  the  'Song of  the  Bell;'  those  of  Bulwer,  Euot  and 
DwioHT.  The  translations  by  Sotbbbt  and  Lord  Leveson  Oowsa  we  only  know 
through  the  tnteresting  and  discriminating  article  in  the  OhrUtian  Examiner  for 
May,  18S7,  and  are  not  particularly  ambitious  of  a  nearer  acquaintance.  Those  who 
hftFe  not  attempted  it,  have  probably  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
literal  metrical  translatioa  Faithfully  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  do 
slight  task ;  add  to  the  sjMrit  the  rhythm,  and  to  this  the  rhyme,  and  the  impedi- 
ments increase  an  hundred  fold.  The  problem  is  always  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases,  we  think,  impossible ;  although,  from  the  eclectic  structure  of  our  language,  a 
txandator  into  English  has  a  double  advantage. 

The  two  beautiful  yenions  of  the  'Song  of  the  Bell*  by  Messrs.  Euor  and 
PwiGHT  appeared  almost  simultaneously  thirteen  years  ago,  and  are  compared  in  the 
article  of  the  'Examiner'  above  cited.  Mr.  Euor  reproduced  the  original,  line  for 
line,  accent  for  accent ;  Mr.  Dwiobt  gave  rather  the  ppirit  than  the  metre,  although 
in  most  cases  the  rhythm  was  also  preserved.  Bulwcb  did  not  pretend,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  retain  the  metre  of  the  original,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
endeavor  to  maJntain  a  sort  of  correspondence  in  tlie  Unes.  The  American  trans- 
lators succeeded,  for  the  most  part,  in  combining  more  fidelity  to  the  letter  with 
more  of  the  lyric  spirit  of  the  orig^inal ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Sir  En- 
WAED  ButwBB  Lttton,  howevcr  great  as  a  novelist,  has  hardly  won  a  place  *  among 
the  lyric  bards,'  though  the  *9ublimi  feriam  ndera  vertice*  might  not  be  inappro- 
priately applied  to  him.  Mr  Fdenebs  has  proposed  to  himself  a  task  more  labori- 
ous than  that  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  mentioned.  He  attributes, 
peihaps  justly,  much  of  the  melody  of  the  German  poem  to  the  employment  of  the 
dissyllabic  or  penultimate  rhyme ;  the  '  female  rhyme,'  as  the  Germans  siyle  it : 
and  in  the  version  with  which  he  has  fiivored  us,  we  have  Schilleb's  piece  rendered 
into  English,  not  only  line  for  line,  and  metre  for  metre,  but  with  rhymes  single  or 
double,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  German.  To  accomplish  this,  in  a  poem  of  any 
IflOgth,  without  imparting  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  stiffisesa  and  awkwardness,  we 
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hold  to  be  impossible.  To  combin<j  such  faithfulness  to  the  letter  and  sjllable  with 
trae  poetic  fervor,  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  as  unattainable  as  it  would  be  desir 
able.    Mr.  Fu&kess  has  certainly  succeeded  as  well  as  we  could  venture  to  hope. 

There  is  no  language  but  the  English,  excepting  possibly  the  Scandinavian 
tongues,  where  this  adherence  in  word  and  syllable  to  a  German  original  could  be 
preserved ;  and  there  are  no  languages  but  the  Teutonic  which  are  capable  of  to 
strict  a  translation  into  English.  If  any  on^'^  doubt,  let  him  take  an  ode  of  Anaoeeon, 
or  a  song  of  BEaxNGEE,  and  try  for  himself.  That  too  close  adherence  even  to  the 
ezprea«ions  and  figures  of  a  foreign  language  can  be  fatal,  those  will  know  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  French  translations  of  Faust  or  of 
Macbeth.  And  that  in  languages  so  nearly  cognate  as  the  Oerman  and  the  Eng- 
lish, the  spirit  of  the  translation  must  lose  by  a  too  servile  regard  for  such  minutiae 
as  the  peculiarities  of  the  rhyme,  appears  to  us  evident  from  very  slight  considera- 
tion. Gkrman  substantives  and  adjectives  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  inflected 
in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  and  in  the  plural,  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable. 
The  great  majority  of  those  substantives,  whose  number  of  syllables  is  not  increased 
by  inflection,  end  in  a  syllabic  e.  Tliroughout  tlic  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb, 
time,  person,  and  number  are  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  syllable  affixed. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  language  renders  the  double  rhyme  as  frequent  as  the  single, 
throughout  all  German  poetry ;  and  accordingly  in  most  of  the  minor  poems  of 
GoBTHB,  ScniLLEE,  and  Uhlano,  wo  find  the  two  species  of  rhyme  alternate.  The 
two  kinds  are  certainly  as  equally  divided  as  are  the  male  and  female  rhymes  in 
French.  And  who  would  venture,  in  translating  a  French  poem,  to  prescribe  for 
himself  the  rule  that  each  alternate  line  in  English  should  end  with  a  silent  e  / 

In  making  these  remarks  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  the  beauty 
of  fidelity  to  the  letter,  and  to  the  rhythm,  and  to  the  rhyme,  and  to  the  root,  when 
this  is  possible.  It  is  not  that  we  love  this  less,  but  tliat  we  love  fidelity  to  the 
$pirit  more.  There  can  be  no  pcholar  who  appreciates  keenly  the  musical  flow  and 
rhythmical  melody  which  reveal  to  us  in  Schillee  the  polished  artist,  aa  well  as 
the  fervid  poet,  but  must  be  shocked  at  the  indifference  with  which  Bulwee  re- 
places the  unadorned  simplicity  and  slow  and  measured  cadences  of  an  iambic 
strophe  by  a  fanciful  medley  of  dancing  dactyls,  overflowing  with  exuberant  redun- 
dancies, or  desecrates  the  stem  snlcinnity  of  a  spondaic  stanza  with  meretricious 
ornament,  palming  it  off  on  the  public  as  an  anapsestic  chorus.  Beside  the  diA- 
advantage  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Mr.  Fueness  labors  under  a  still  greater  one, 
in  coming  before  the  public  after  the  appearance  of  two  such  translations  a^  those 
of  Messrs.  Euot  and  Dwigut.  We  tru.<«t  that  w^  Kpeak  within  bounds  when  we 
say,  that  the  latter  of  these  two,  which  was  fortunately  not  fettered  by  the  necessity 
of  adapting  the  wurds  to  existing  music,  may  already  claim  to  be  a  classic  work. 

It  was  our  good  fortune,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  obtain  possession  of  Dwigbt's 
priceless  volume  of  translations  from  the  minor  poems  of  Goethe  and  Sobillee  ; 
and  at  a  period  when  'Childe  Harold'  and  'Christabel,'  the  'Excursion'  and  'Thana- 
topsis '  were  all  unknown ;  the  *  Diver '  and  *  Ritter  Foggenl>urg '  were  as  house- 
bold  words ;  and  tlie  stern  questionings  of  our  petty  tyrant  at_school  did  not  suffice 
to  embarrass,  when  he  catecliised  us  concerning  Cassandea,  or  the  Atrides,  or  the 
story  of  Ibycus.  This  may  perhaps  account,  to  some  extent,  for  our  exceeding  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Dwioht'k  translation  of  the  *  Sung  of  the  BelV  which  forms  part  of 
the  same  volume ;  although  to  ihAs  day  it  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  the  fire,  the 
melody,  or  the  beauty  which  so  impressed  us  then.  The  only  failing  which  we 
have  heard  attributed  to  this  version,  is  an  occasional  disregard  of  nicety  in  the 
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rhymes.  Rhyme  is  assuredly  not  essential  to  a  poetic  vcr:sion ;  but  a  bad  rhyme  is 
far  worse  than  none,  for  it  grates  upon  the  ear.  Mr.  Furness  appears  to  have 
attached  small  importance  to  this  point;  although  Uic  music  of  the  original  is 
marred  far  more  by  a  false  chord  than  by  the  substitution  of  a  single  for  a  double 
rhyme.  In  the  polish  of  his  verses,  Mr.  Eliot  has  been  much  more  successful  than 
tlie  other  versifiers. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  merits  and  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Fl'rnkss's  translation, 
it  may  not  be  ami&s  to  quote  one  of  the  narrative  stanzas,  for  the  translation  of 
which  only  scholastic  culture  is  requisite,  and  place  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
coiTesponding  stanza  in  other  Ycrfi>ions.    Mr.  Dwigut's  is  as  follows : 

*  Well  !  we  may  begin  to  pour ; 

Pointed  hard  the  ccJ^'os  are 
Wluifo  we  break  it.    Hut  before, 
Offer  up  u  pious  pniyer. 

Out  tiic  Ptopi)'<s  litave! 

God  the  building  save ! 
Roaring,  Binokiu.:;  thruuijrli  the  pass 
Blioots  the  flery,  a  welling  mu98 !' 

Mr.  FuttNEss,  it  will  be  observed,  is  nearer  to  the  original  in  the  second  line,  al- 
though his  rhvmcs  leave  much  to  be  desired  : 

*  Be  the  casting  now  beginning, 

Finely  jag'^ed  is  the  grain  ; 
But  beloro  we  eet  it  ninulng, 
Lot  us  brc(ith(t  a  pious  strain. 
Let  the  metal  go ! 
tIeD  protect  us  now  ' 
Through  the  bending  handle  hollow 
Bmoking  shuoUt  the  fire-brown  billow.* 

BuLWEa's  vei'sion  is  incredible : 

*  Now  the  casting  may  begin : 

See  the  breach  indented  there. 
Ere  we  run  the  fusion  in, 
Halt!  and  speed  the  pious  prayer. 
Pull  the  bung  out  1 
See  around  and  about. 
What  vapor,  what  vapor — (ion  help  us!— 'hns  risen  I 
Ha!  the  llamo  like  a  torrent  leaps  lurth  from  its  prison  I' 

As  to  the  monning  of  the  last  line  but  one  of  thi^  passage,  we  must  presume  to 

differ  from  all  of  the  translators,  although  they  certaitily  ali\  rd  sufiicicnt  variety,  for 

they  have  severally  rendered  *  In  des  Hcnkcls  Bogcndl  *  tlirough  the  pass,*  'to  the 

rounded  mould,'  'through  tlie  bcndiii*;  huiuUe,'  and  '  from  its  priaon  1'    The  literal 

meaning  of  thcso  words  L*«,  however,  so  indistinct,  that  it  is  very  excusable  to  render 

t}iem  vaguely.    Hut  would  it  be  deemed  pos.iible  that  no  one  (»f  the  trxmslaton 

should  have  seized  the  beauty  of  the  two-fold  liarmony  in  those  other  lines? 

*  Dbnn  wo  da»3  Strengo  mit  dem  Znrtcn 
Wo  Slarkes  nich  uiul  Mildcs  p»nrteD 
Da  gibt  es  cinen  gaten  Klang.* 

It  would  seem  as  though  commentiitors  had  puzzled  themselves  sufficiently  with 

the 

*  Liehct  der  Pfcsten  ragende  Biiumc  ;' 

but  Mr.  FuRNESs  6ug2;ests  a  new  explanation.  He  thinlis  that  the  line  may  be 
elucidated  by  the  consideration  of  a  stjle  of  architecture  not  unfroqucnt  in  German 
farm-houses,  in  wliich,  as  in  many  old  English  buildings,  the  frame-work  is  loft  vis- 
ible, and  the  upri^lits  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  trees.  We  have 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  'Pfosten  ragende  Laume'  were  the  roughly- 
trimmed  posts  of  fences,  which  certainly  arc  to  be  found  about  many  a  Qerman 
farm-house,  as  with  us;  the  posts  rising  above  the  level  of  the  rude  fence.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  distinguished  friend,  whossc  opinion  on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  the 
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highest  defereDce,  has  suggested  that  tiie  allusion  might  be  to  the  poles  for  support- 
ing the  hop  or  grape-yines;  which  poles,  though  usually  known  as  'Stangen/  he 
informs  us,  are  called  '  Pfosten*  in  the  part  of  Swabia  whence  Schiller  came.  But 
(alas  for  all  oar  conjectures  t)  another  eminent  scholar  has  informed  us,  that  while 
in  Germany,  not  long  since,  dining  one  day  with  a  company  of  literary  men,  he  ex- 
cited their  astonishment— not  unmingled  perhaps  with  a  little  ridicule — by  the 
assertion  that  he  did  not  understand  one  of  the  lines  in  the  'Olocke.*  There  was 
not  a  man  present  but  knew  the  Song  by  heart,  and  the  remark  called  forth  not  a 
few  expressions  of  surprise.  Tet  when  it  came  to  an  explanation,  no  two  of  the 
party  agreed  in  their  explanation  of  this  passage.  We  regret  that  no  one's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  '  Henkels  Bogend'  alsa 

There  are  a  few  other  passages  which  we  should  hare  rendered  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  Mr.  Furness,  but  he  may  still,  in  general,  claim  to  have  produced 
a  much  more  accurate  version  than  is  often  presented  to  the  public.  Were  it  not 
for  the  supposed  duty  which  compelled  him  to  retain  the  dissyllabic  rhymes,  the 
translator  would  fiave  had  freer  scope,  and  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  using  non-harmonious  and  grating  substitutes  for  rhyme,  or  else  chang- 
ing all  his  neuter-verbs  into  the  compound  form  with  the  present  participle.  An 
example  will  show  how  much  is  thus  lost.    In  Mr.  Euor's  version  we  find : 

*  O  TKNDsaitT  passion !    Bweeiest  hope  I 

The  golden  hours  of  earliest  love  1 
Heaven^s  self  to  him  appeara  to  ope ; 

He  feels  a  blias  this  ewth  aboTe. 
O  that  it  could  eternal  last! 
That  yottthnil  love  jrere  never  past  I  * 

In  Mr.  FuBNX88*8  the  same  is  rendered : 

'  O  TiRDKn  lont^tng,  hope  the  sweetest, 

The  golden  time  of  young  first  love  I 
The  eye  behoideth  heaven  unveiling ; 

Blots  the  heart  in  bliss  above ! 
'  O  that  for  ever  Air  and  vernal 
Love*s  beauteous  season  were  eternal  I ' 

Or,  to  take  another  passage : 

'  Thi  Msster  can  the  moment  choose 

With  sliilhil  hand  to  break  the  mould ; 
Wo!  if  the  melted  mass  break  loose 

Of  its  own  fury,  uncontrolled ! 
A  flaming  torrent — on  it  dashes, 
Through  its  burst  walls  with  thunder  crashes; 
And  as  fVom  gaping  Jaws  of  hell 
Belches  destruction  hot  and  fell.*  Dwtaur. 

*  The  Master  wise  slone  is  knowing 

Just  when  the  mould  should  broken  be; 
But  wo !  if  streams  of  fire  flowingi 

The  glowing  ore  itself  sets  free ! 
Blind  raging,  wiUi  the  crash  of  thunder, 

It  shivers  the  exploded  house. 
As  if  hell^s  Jaws  had  yawned  asunder, 

Destruction  fhr  and  wide  it  throws.'  FoRMxa*. 

In  these  and  many  other  passages  the  translation  by  Bulweb  would  be  more 
easily  adapted  to  Yankee  Doodle,  and  the  venerable  tune  of  Hebron,  than  to  the 
melodies  of  Rom bebo. 

Mr.  Hbdob's  translations  are  already  known  to  the  public,  several  of  those  in  the 
work  before  us  having  appeared  either  in  Mr.  Dwioht's  or  Mr.  Bbookb's  volume  of 
translations.  They  are  indeed  gems ;  and  we  thank  Mr.  Fubnkss  for  his  instru- 
mentality in  thus  bringing  tliem  together.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  perfect 
representation  of  the  *  Krl  King*  or  the  '  Minstrel,*  than  Mr.  Hkdob  has  givea  And 
in  reading  his  translatian  of  the  grand  chorus  of  angels  in  the  Prologue  to  Faost. 
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we  haye  been  tempted  to  amert,  what  no  one  before'  has  presumed  to  eaj  of  other 
translations  than  Longfkllow*8,  that  the  poetry  has  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of 
its  garK  Lutzow's  Wild  Chase,  too,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  warrior-bard, 
stirred  by  whose  song  we  have  seen  swords  leap  from  their  scabbards,  and  fire  flash 
from  the  eyes  of  many  a  patriot 

0\pr  community  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  possessing  a  number  of  poets  of 
scholastic  culture,  willing  to  labor  for  the  sake  of  sharing  with  their  less  favored 
brethren  the  enjoyment  of  German  poetry.  The  series  of  translations  edited  by 
Mr.  RiPLST,  and  especially  the  two  volumes  of  Messrs^  Dwioht  and  Brooks,  have 
tended  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else  to  extend  among  us  a  knowledge  of  the 
master-pieces  of  German  inspiration.  Most  of  the  translations  which  we  before 
possessed  were,  like  mummies  inlhe  catacombs,  (we  were  about  to  say  like  flowers 
in  botanists'  herbaria,)  bodily  preserved,  yet  sadly  dried  up.  We  have  seen  that 
those  same  flowers  may  be  transplanted  living  to  another  soil  and  another  air,  and 
bloom  perhaps  as  fragrantly  under  another  sun.  These  translators  have  been  the 
chief  means  of  developing  that  appreciation  of  a  poetry  unsurpassed  in  loftineso 
and  power,  in  delicacy  and  tenderness,  which  is  already  impressing  itself  upon  the 
character  of  our  literature.  Refined  scholarship  and  pure  letters  owe  them  sincer- 
est  gratitude.  May  their  labors  not  stop  here ;  for  the  broad  domain  of  German 
poesy  is  still  spangled  with  blossoms  of  every  hue.  The  pages  of  our  better  Maga- 
sines  bear  pleasing  testimony  that  one  at  least  of  these  still  continues  the  work. 
But  may  we  not  hope  also  that  the  poet  who  early  brought  to  the  knowledge  and 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  the  chcnce  selection  from  the  finest  legacies  of  Goethx 
and  Schiller,  has  not  ceased  from  his  labors  t  His '  Song  of  the  Bell*  is  still  un- 
surpassed ;  and  many  a  heart  has  beat  responsive  to  his  noble  version  of  the  '  Ode 
to  Joy,'  that  most  glorious  of  all  the  anthems  ever  hymned  by  poet  And  the 
scholar,  too, '  who  has  re-strung  so  many  pearls,'  who  has  represented  with  such  ex- 
quisite art  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  Song  of  the  Parea  and  the  Lament  of  Cassan- 
dra, and  the  lyric  melody  of  Ruckkrt's  *  Gazelle,'  why  is  he  silent  f  We  Ameri- 
cans need  not  yet  stand  in  fear  of  'Poets'  Blessings.'  There  are  not  blue  flowers 
enough  in  our  oom-fieldSb 


Tbk  History  or  the  United  Statbs  or  America.    By  Richard  Hildeeth.   Second  S<»1es: 
Volume  First.    New- York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  of  the  second  division  of  Hildheth's  valuable 
history,  embraces  the  administration  of  Washington,  a  period  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  having  fixed  upon  the  federal  government  that  character  and  those 
methods  of  administration  which  it  has  ever  since  retained ;  important,  also,  for  the 
origin  and  array  of  the  party  divisions,  which  form  a  chief  subject  of  the  entire 
work  The  second  volume  will  include  the  administration  of  John  Adams;  the 
downfall  of  the  Federalists ;  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  Republican  party,  by  the 
election  of  Jeffxeson  ;  and  his  administration,  starting  with  the  proposal  to  reduce 
the  exercises  of  federal  authority  to  a  minimum,  and  ending  with  those  extraordinary 
measures,  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse.  The  third  volume,  embracing  the 
administration  of  Madison,  will  exhibit  the  theories  of  the  two  political  parties 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  severe  experience,  by  which  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
but  especially  the  dominant  party,  were  driven  to  occupy  in  a  very  great  measure, 
die  very  position  of  their  political  opponents,  thus  extinguishing  party  division!. 
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HiBRosoLYMA,  MiLTON*R  DRKAMf  A.KD  Othxr  PoBMi.    In  ouo  voltuiio:   pp.114.    PrincetoD, 
New-Jersey :  John  T.  Robimbor. 

It  ia  generally  considered  an  act  of  temerity  to  attempt  to  follow,  at  how  great 
a  distance  soever,  in  the  foot-steps  of  the  immortal  author  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  But 
the  reader  of  the  una.<8uniing  yet  meritorious  little  volume  before  us  will  be  ready 
to  admit,  after  its  perusal,  that  while  that  great  work  may  not  be  equalled,  its 
merits  may  be  emulated,  and  by  no  wesdj  or  trembling  hand.  There  are  passages 
in  *  Hierosolyma,  or  the  Last  Day  in  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem,*  thp.t  are  so  remarka- 
bly MiLTONic,  both  in  thought  and  expression,  that  we  read  them  to  a  literary 
friend,  of  accomplished  judgment,  the  otlier  evening,  who  unli(:ritatinp:ly  pronounced 
them  to  be  Milton's.  Yet  in  the  expressions,  in  the  flow  of  the  rhythm,  there  is 
nothing  like  mere  imitation,  as  the  reader  shall  see  in  the  few  pasra^cs  which  our 
space  will  enable  us  to  quote.    Let  us  t:ike,  for  example,  a  few  lines  from  the  very 

opening: 

*  Thy  voire,  O  Gov,  Is  plca?ant  as  the  pound 
Of  horpin;:  raiit«jc  by  the  night-wiiuiH  bn  'it^.'-vJ, 
Born  of  the  cr)::«lal  spheres,  whose  filar ry  daiicv' 
Moves  circUn-r  round  in  full,  eternal  pririif. 
Krc  the  hiuh  hilla  wore  ruisod,  or  from  the  d«';>il.8 
Of  (iark-wombcd  Chao3  Cabth  rt'joicint?  cnv  ! 
Before  the  hrnvens  wcro  spanned,  and  il#  Lrit'I.t  orbs 
R(/dn  shinin'i;  in  the  pure,  ethereal  blue: 
Or  over  from  hia  central  throno  the  Sun 
In  radiant  streams  his  mornint?  Rlori<*^  poured, 
And  later  evening  beam ■! ;  for  evir  mro 
Thy  Being  yhv^  and  shall  ff.r  ever  «tmi<l. 
And  not  less  glorious  when  In  Edcn't'  »l:ad»^n 
And  ple&saiit  garden-walks,  in  the  deep  noon 
And  droamy  twilight  hour,  amid  sweet  smelhi 
Left  by  the  flowers*  that  sleep  on  di-wy  beds. 
Thy  foot-stops  milder  came;  spenkiu*?  to  him, 
Our  happy  ParenL,  happy  once,  above 
All  reach  of  mortal  thought ;  for  us,  alaa ! 
Bincc  fallen,  and  fallen  how  deep !  how  low!  to  w^nm 
No  more  the  gentle  music  now  is  (riven. 
Or  voice  of  ang(«l,  with  his  wir^''!!  plu'.K'S 
Cleaving  em}>yreal  air;  though  n')i  ui. known, 
And  ever  to  demand  the  boart's  full  love, 
Comes  the  bright  promise  of  thr^o  littir  day». 
When  angrls  sung  in  BothKihem  tin  ir  yong", 
And  glad  hosanuas  rang  ihrow^jh  eurth  and  heaven/ 

U  not  that  Miltonic?  Has  it  net  'the  ring  of  the  true  metnlt'  Farther  on, 
take  this  ' picture  in  little,'  describing  a  scene  in  Uie  lii;]tory  of  the  children  of  Is- 
RASL,  after  their  deliverance  from  Ej^njrptian  bondnr;o : 

*  Now  the  third  ratH'ii  had  not  yet  ceaa'?<l  to  wane. 
Since  ft-om  Feyptian  hoivln-j/^'lhuy  woru  fn-ed, 
When  the  vji-sl  army  with  their  leaders  Kto<id 
In  the  groat  wildernrt'S  hribro  the  mount. 
Nor  unfor^roltt'ii  of  their  t-'ort,  when  ne  n 
By  Marab^s  streams,  and  I'lim's  palm-lrees  t«U  : 
Nor  v.hon  th-^  ni.'nnn  r»'ll,  and  quails  cumo  up 
And  covered  :xll  the  camp;  and  yet  owco  nu.r-*. 
As  {lowed  Meribah's  wal<T.s  ffoni  lb<»  rofk 
In  Horeb,  whrr-  tlie  Ainril.kito  was  :  Iain, 
And  the  first  altar  builded  to  the  Loan. 
This  is  the  mount  whose  top  was  veilt-d  in  Kmoko. 
I-Yom  which  th«^  trumpet's  voice  wa-^  sounded  Inn;:, 
Where  the  bri'jht  presence  of  the  Lord  was  hid, 
At  whose  hik'h  coming  all  its  pillars  qu:;ked, 
Mount  Sinai  terrible  of  old,  its  fidra 
Pavilion 'd  round  with  darknes')  and  thick  clouds. 
And  all  lis  glory  like  devouring  fire. 
Here  on  the  atones  tho  law  wn<^  graved,  which  then 
Was  given  to  Moses  in  the  Giiry  cluud.* 

That  the  author  of  '  HieroeolTmu*  ha?  not  only  a  correct  eye  ii  the  obserr&tkm 
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of  nature,  bat  a  felicitous  pencil  in  depicting  its  beauties,  may  bo  inferred  from 
passages,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

*  Plkasant  it  1st,  in  fliir  extent  and  wide, 
With  sight  of  tnioKS  delightful  to  the  eye ; 
A  country  stored  with  fruits  of  goodiv  kind. 
To  please  the  varied  taste.    Hero  flelcts  and  plains 
Btretchixl  forward  in  rich  prospect  green,  where  flocks 
In  the  cool  shade  repose,  and  murmuring  streams 
The  verdant  pastures  ftxl.    On  the  hili-side 
Stood  groves  of  flr  and  spreading  paim- trees  wide, 
Whose  broad  leaves  moved  to  zephyrs  pas;9ing  by. 
And  made  a  dreamy  tound  ;  their  tops  were  crowned 
With  growth  of  oulcs  nuijcytic,  larger  trees 
Pui(cd  for  various  use ;  and  in  the  vales 
That  wound  in  stealthy  circuit  low  between, 
Sprung  TOWS  of  purple  v>nesy  with  ciu.tirrs  dfckcd^ 
Jindfioicerint^  icrcathsffstoon'd,  the  gport  of  toinds 
That  shook  their  misty  folds,  and  sighing  swept j 
Ladm  with  fragrance,  to  the  hills  away. 

A  single  selection  more,  for  which  indeed  we  liavc  scarcely  room,  must  terminate 
our  extracts.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  terse  compression  of  Roman  history  in  flow- 
ing wene: 

*  Look  westward  now.    On  that  long  neck  of  land 

Seen  in  the  inland  sea,  whose  wat^^rs  skirt 

The  bounds  of  southern  Europe,  and  beyond. 

Passing  to  Mauri tanian  shores,  go  out. 

Between  the  pillars  of  Jove^s  fabled  son, 

To  where  the  famed  Hesperian  gardens  lay, 

A  sevcn-hillcd  city  stantls,  of  high  renown. 

Built  where  the  Tiber  rolls  his  yellow  wave. 

Its  name  extended  through  the  wide  world  known. 

Whiln  yet  in  Babylon  the  captives  dwelt, 

Ere  Ctrob  reigned,  and  his  decree  went  forth, 

Which  Ezra  heard,  proclaiming  joy  fUl  news; 

Its  walls  were  laid  by  Rhea^s  sous,  twin-bom, 

Whom  the  she-wolf  preserved ;  though  oitrlier  fame 

Has  found  their  annais  with  the  Trojim  race. 

That  knew  At  hillbs*  wrath,  and  in  sore  flight. 

Wandered  among  the  adverse  winds  and  gods, 

And  so  to  Latium  came ;  pleasant  in  song. 

Though  not  for  that  to  be  accounted  here. 

Old  Pagan  history  with  her  myths  is  found. 

Seeking  out  truths  bey<  nd  her  skill  to  know, 

And  rather,  in  false  pride,  would  have  them  be 

Wrapped  in  mysterious  shrouds ;  for  so  the  mind, 

By  I'ancv^s  pictures  flattered,  loves  to  dwell 

Among  its  misty  shades,  and  reads  far  off 

A  higher  herita;;u  than  earth  can  give. 

Thus  Rome  was  born  of  Mars,  symbol  perhaps 

Of  what  she  was,  child  of  the  God  of  War. 

With  her  is  boyhood^s  early  memory  found. 

Well  pleased  when  Romulus  hi''  omens  saw, 

Or  by  iEg«rian  fountains  Numa  heard 

The  sacred  voice  divine ;  nor  less  with  him. 

Who  on  the  Milvian  bridge  with  single  band 

Unconquered  stood ;  and  those  three  brothers  bold, 

Whooe  swords  the  fate  of  mighty  empires  held. 

The  patriot  doubly  loves  to  hear  the  tale 

Of  Brutus,  and  of  him  the  Volsci  took. 

Unjustly  banished,  nor  to  Rome  returned 

Till  CoRioLANUs  was  u  name  of  fear. 

Ot  ancient  fnroe  are  those  gray-headed  men. 

Robed  senators  in  silence  silting,  when 

Before  the  wild  bsrbarinn  hordes,  whose  chief 

Balanced  his  sword  against  their  lighter  gold. 

The  walls  were  crumbled,  and  the  sentinel 

Was  waked  at  night  by  voice  of  foolish  birds. 

Not  foolish  now,  but  once  in  wisdom  heard. 

These  are  the  men  whoso  names  are  since  renowned 

Throughout  the  world ;  and  others  like  to  them ; 

Scipio,  and  Cato,  and  King  Ptrrhub*  friend, 

QuiNTCS  Fabricius,  with  the  chieftain  found 

Following  the  plough ;  aU  held  In  high  esteem,*  etc. 

Among  80  mnch  that  is  excellent,  kindled  by  a  high  exemplar,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  some  prosaic  passages ;  nor  can  we  conmnend  the  writet^s  measor' 
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log  out  into  syllabled  Itnea  certain  pasflages  of  the  Biblb,  vhich  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  quoted  for  their  unadorned  beauty  and  eloquent  aimplicitj.  But  the 
readers  of  *  Hieroeolyma'  will  oTerlook  these  infrequent  minor  defects,  in  consider- 
ation of  that  which  will  have  secured  then*  instant  farorabLe  suS&agea.  We  com- 
mend the  work  to  the  thoughtful  regard  of  our  readers. 


Tbk  Illuiteatbd  Domkstxc  Bxblk.     By  Riv.  IxaRAM  Oossiii«  M.  A.    New-Yofk:  Bam- 
VBL  HuBSTONf  130  NsMau  street    1851. 


Ws  hare  entertained  no  inconsiderable  prejudice  against  Scripture  illuatratioQSL 
This  prejudice  has  gathered  force  from  recollections  of  sundry  wretched  caricature^ 
beginning  with  a  representation  of  Chaos  for  the  heading  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Genesis ;  followed  by  the  killing  of  Abbl  by  *  Ojjx  his  brother/  who 
was  pictured  in  the  act  of  beating  out  his  brains  with  a  stout  piece  of  hickory;  after 
which,  one  might  see  Noah  driving  his  beasts  into  the  ark,  very  much  in  lAub  style 
cattle  are  now  stabled  for  the  night  by  a  vigorous  cow-boy.  Next  appeared  the 
tower  of  Babel,  resembling  a  cork-screw  wrong  end  up,  and '  so  on  and  so  forth,'  not 
omitting  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah — Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly,  with  the 
whale  off  at  sea,  and  the  whale  vomiting  Jonah  forth  oa  dry  land  Just  as  if  the 
artist  could  give  us  any  idea  of  how  Chaos  looked,  or  in  what  way  Cain  killed  his 
brother,  or  how  Noah  coaxed  animals  into  the  ark,  or  what  kind  of  a  building  the 
tower  of  Babel  was,  or  how  the  whale  managed  to  gulp  in  Jonah,  or  how  many 
knots  an  hour  the  whale  made  afterward,  or  the  figure  tlie  whale  cnt»  *  head-oo,'  dis- 
charging carga 

Again  we  have  seen  other  illustrations  of  Bibue  scenes,  in  point  of  execution 
really  creditable,  but  which  might,  so  far  as  suitableness  for  the  sacred  volume  is 
concerned,  as  well  have  been  bound  into  an  edition  of  Don  Quixots  or  Robinson 
Obubox.  Tliis  is  all  wrong.  The  Biblx  is  the  Book  of  books,  and  its  commentators 
and  illustrators  should  undertake  their  office  with  a  serious  and  a  sacred  care.  We 
have  seen  no  edition  of  a  family  Bible  which  in  all  respects  answers  its  object  so 
well  as  this  of  Mr.  Cobbin.  The  editor's  plan  includes  pertinent  explanatory  notes, 
admirable  reflections,  which  are  neither  trite  nor  common-place,  and  improved  read- 
ings, not  of  course  interfering  with  the  text  The  metrical  form  for  the  poetical  passa- 
ges and  books  is  introduced,  throwing  new  interest  over  the  whole,  and  pictorial 
illustrations  are  furnished  of  all  the  eastern  manners  and  customs  referred  to  in  the 
BiBLx,  together  with  maps  of  the  different  countries.  The  chronological  order  of 
tiie  subjects  is  also  given  with  new  headings  to  the  chapters,  while  the  old  are  pre- 
eerved,  and  questions  to  assist  in  fiEunily  reading.  These  are  all  prepared  with  such 
remarkable  care  and  alHlity  that  the  work  challenges  the  attention  even  of  the 
casual  observer ;  but  upon  a  dose  examination,  no  one  can  restrain  a  feeling  of 
admiration  at  the  beauty,  the  taste,  the  perfectness  displayed  on  every  page.  The 
illustrations  in  these  respects  are  beyond  praise.  They  are  no  imaginative  creations 
of  the  artist,  neither  are  they  prepared  with  reference  simply  to  the  making  of  a 
picture  *,  but  they  are  real  objects  or  subjects  drawn  from  the  very  scenes  which 
they  profess  to  illustrate,  and  convey  a  truthful  idea  of  the  very  things  the 
reader  desires  to  be  familiar  with.  For  example  :  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
headed  with  a  beautiful'view  of  Mount  Ararat,  creating  emotions  of  sublimity  and  of 
awe.  Farther  on  we  behold  the  *  plain  of  Jordan,'  whither  *  Abbam  journeyed  going 
«Ei  still  toward  the  south  \*  here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  eastem  wells  and  of 
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yarioos  scenes  in  Egjpt^  illostratiTe  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  that  early  pe- 
riod, and  which  throw  around  this  portion  of  sacred  history  so  much  of  romance  uid 
of  poetic  beautj.  As  we  turn  the  leaves,  we  gaze  upon  Samaria,  and  Mount  Carmel, 
and  Aahkelon,  and  Damascus.  Presently  we  see  what  is  meant  by  a '  chamber  on  the 
wall  *  by  having  one  pictured  before  us.  We  look  at  the  ancient  sheep-cotes^  the 
wine-press,  and  numerous  harvest  scenes^  while  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oltye- 
tree,  the  sycamore,  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate  are  represented  with  pleasing  ao* 
curacy.  Indeed,  no  subject  for  illustration  seems  to  have  escaped  the  diligence  of 
the  editor.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  enter  upon  an  extended  notice  of  the 
other  divisions,  to  which  we  have  only  Iniefly  alluded.  This  would  require,  how- 
ever, much  more  space  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  afford.  But  we  earnestly  request 
every  reader  of  the  KiacssEBOOKia  to  examine  this  work  fcr  himself^  for  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  one  can  examine  it  without  making  a  copy  his  own.  We  speak 
our  mature  opinion  when  we  say,  that  it  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  fam- 
ily: for  it  is  emphatically  what  it  purports  to  be — The  Domestic  Biblk 


Ax  AoDRBta  OK  TBS  Charactkr  KH9  Talshts  or  THK  LATB  Dahicl  Bstmovr.    Bj  Bob- 
BKT  Kelly.    New-Tork :   Press  of  William  0.  Bryant  and  Company. 

This  Address  was  first  delivered  in  January  last  before  *  The  Column '  dub^  and  ii 
now  published  at  its  request  We  had  the  pleasure  afterward  to  hear  it  delivered 
before  'The  Century,'  of  which  metropolitan  club  the  lamented  deceased  waa 
also  a  member.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  among  the  large  number  who 
listened  to  its  gracefully-delivered  and  eloquent  senteneee,  as  to  the  well  deserved  tri- 
bute which  was  paid  to  the  virtues  and  remarkable  talents  and  acoompliahments 
of  the  sul:ject  of  the  Address.  We  had  known  Mr.  Sxtxovb  well  for  some 
sixteen  years.  He  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  and  always  a  most  welcome 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine ;  and  we  had  continual  occasion,  in 
common  with  all  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him,  to  remark  the  great  ver- 
satility of  his  talents,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  accomplishments.  We  sub- 
join a  passage  from  the  Address,  touchiiig  upon  this  and  other  points: 

*Dan»l  Scymour  was  a  man  of  virtue,  without  a  stain  upon  bis  ebaracter.  No  impure  or 
proflme  words  defiled  bis  lips.  The  nicest  sense  of  honor  and  the  strictest  regard  for  truth 
marlied  his  whole  deportment.  He  abhorred  all  that  was  low  or  mean,  and  liad  no  sjmpathies 
with  thoae  who  practlaed  such  things.  He  was  noble,  generous,  and  disinterested ;  animated 
with  a  chiyalrouB  spirit  in  defence  of  right,  ever  ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  a  good  cause,  and  to 
undertake  any  labor  for  hia  friends.  He  aimed  to  do  Justice  to  the  merits  of  oUiers,  and  though 
keen  in  his  Judgments,  was  always  forbearing.  Although  conscious  of  his  own  power,  and  per- 
haps slightly  Jealous  when  his  merits  were  not  duly  appreciated,  be  never  indulged  in  any  exhi- 
bition of  pride  or  vanity,  in  aflbetation  or  presumption.    He  was  always  simple  and  modest 

*  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak  of  his  dispontlon ;  so  gentle  and  equable,  so  fearfU  of  glT> 
ing  oflbnoe,  so  social  and  winning,  so  fUll  of  sensibilitv  and  of  all  amiable  qualitiea.  This  dispo- 
TOon  wss  expressed  in  the  uniform  courtesy  sad  kindness  of  his  outward  oondnct  I  never 
knew  a  person  who  had  so  many  intimate  fnends.  He  was  loved,  not  envied,  for  in  him  the 
graces  of  the  mind  were  harmoniously  blended  with  the  higher  graces  of  the  hesrL  There  wss 
a  singular  power  of  fascination  about  him  to  attract  minds  the  most  dissimilsr  hi  organization 
and  heterogeneous  in  tastes,  and  a  power  equally  remarkable  of  holding  them  in  the  most  endur- 
ing and  most  confiding  intimacy.  His  nature  was  like  a  luxuriant  vine,  that  twines  its  ilexibls 
stem  or  curls  its  delicate  tendrils  atiout  every  thing  it  approaches,  arraying  in  its  own  beauty  every 
object  over  which  it  spreads,  and  clinging  with  the  same  tenacity,  and  winding  itself  with  the 
Bsme  graceftilneas,  about  the  rugged  trunk  or  the  poltohed  oolumiL 

t  It  might  be  asked  by  those  who  were  not  intimste  with  our  friend,  what  wss  the  foundation 
of  bis  literary  reputation,  and  where  are  the  evidences  of  liis  abUity  t  Those  who  knew  him 
would  never  ask  this  question.  They  could  not  admire  or  {traise  enough  the  inteiiigenoe,  the 
learning,  and  the  taste,  which  illuminated  and  radiated  fh>m  his  conversation;  all  enhanced  by 
the  ent&B  absence  of  pedsntry,  and  the  felidtv  sod  appropristeness  of  their  exhibition.  Hun 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  storas.   On  all  ufeerary  subjectSi  on  matten  rslsting  to  Art»  oa  all 
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topics  of  general  interost^  he  was  copious,  critical,  and  elegant  There  are  few  men  of  letten 
that  by  their  works  have  boon  so  influential  in  promoting  a  love  of  literature  and  all  aDsthetic 
cultivation,  as  Damikl  Skymour  was  in  his  private  tutercourse.    He  was  a  refiner  of  society. 

*  You  have  had  peculiar  opportunities  to  Judge  of  his  lit<!rary  nbility.  He  formed  his  style  as 
a  writer  in  prepsrine:  the  little  articles  which,  at  the  period  of  adologcenco  and  early  manhood,  he 
used  to  read  hefore  tt  is  Society.  You  all  remember  them,  and  the  impression  of  his  talent 
which  thcte  exhibitions  made  upon  your  minds.  They  were  the  beautiful  dawning  of  his  genius. 
Their  variety  was  no  less  remarkable  than  their  beauty.  At  one  time  he  would  render  in  all  its 
spirit  a  s*ung  of  Bkranokr,  at  another  time  ho  would  represent  the  simple  majetty  of  one  of 
ScHiLLER*8  ballads;  at  another  time  he  would  depict,  with  quiet  humor  or  with  flashing  wit, 
some  Utile  incident  that  occurred  here ;  and  in  all  hin  efforts  he  appeared  to  be  equally  sucoessfkU. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  about  the  same  time  to  the  Kkickkrbockcr,  to  the  New-York 
Mirror,  and  occasionally  to  other  periodicals. 

*The  vein  of  wit  which  ran  through  Mr.  Sktmour^s  lighter  productions  was  charming  in  its 
grace,  and  irresistible  in  its  effect.  It  was  a  talent  that  was  never  used  to  expres'S  malice  or  to 
inflict  injury.  Its  keen  and  polished  edge  was  never  dipped  in  poison.  It  left  no  rankling 
memories  behind  it. 

*  His  stylo  was  remarkably  happy,  tinted  with  every  shade  of  coloring,  even  ns  his  thoughts 
wore  tinged  with  the  reflections  of  his  varied  and  elegant  learning.  Although  it  was  carefully 
elaborated  in  the  process  of  formation,  it  always  flowed  with  ea^e.  At  a  later  period,  he  wrote 
with  extraordlnaiy  facility  both  of  thouffhl  and  expression.  His  style  was  refined,  and  yet  re- 
plete with  the  most  felicitous  applications  of  idioms.  There  was  an  exquisite  playfidness  about 
It,  which  ordinarily  is  exhibiteu  only  by  writers  of  the  longest  and  best  practice.' 

*  He  had  a  mu-ked  taste  for  scientific  knowledi?e.  Fie  had  laid  solidly  the  mathematical  basis 
of  his  education.  He  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  Botany,  and  had  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Natural  Sciences  generally.  Architecture  was  a  passion  with  him.  Allied  with 
this  taste  was  a  talent  known  to  but  few,  bncauae  not  called  into  use — constructive  genius  of  a 
high  order.  He  took  n  deep  interest  iu  the  wonderful  scientific  discoveries  that  have  adorned  the 
present  age,  and  was  stored  with  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  economic  and 
general  information,  on  all  such  subjects.  He  would  unquestionobly  hare  gained  distinction  aa 
a  civil  engineer,  or  in  almost  any  scientific  career  he  might  have  chosen. 

*Thc  versatility  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  strikinirly  exhibited  during  his  stay  and  upon 
his  travels  in  Europe.  Although  under  an  intellectual  interdict,  strictly  ordered  to  give  all  hto 
attention  to  his  physical  nature,  and  suffer  his  mind  to  rest  inactive,  he  would  grati/y  his  inaatlor 
ble  appetite  for  knowledge,  by  tabling  every  fruit,  and  sipping  every  flower,  that  lay  along  his 

Sath.  He  would  attend  with  the  classes  in  the  Medical  Bchools  of  Paris,  a  for  more  patient 
Blener  than  most  of  those  who  attended  for  professional  purposes.  Wherever  the  door  of 
knowledge  was  thrown  open  he  would  enter  in,  and  hear  a  lecture  upon  any  branch  of  science 
or  literature,  phiioaophy,  philology,  or  history.  At  Berlin,  in  like  manner,'he  ranged  through 
the  whole  programme  of  the  University  course,  now  listening  to  a  prelection  in  Tlieologv  ftoxa 
Nbandkr  or  HBNosTENBieRo,  at  another  time  taking  a  lesson  in  the  Latin  Grammar  with  Zdmpt, 
or  deciphering  some  crooked  Greek  inscription  with  Bobckh,  or  catching  a  glimpse  of  oriental 
philology  under  Bopp  ;  now  circling  the  globe  with  Rittbr,  and  again  embarking  for  a  voyage 
to  eloud-lnnd  upon  the  last-launched  system  of  philosophy. 

*■  His  facility  in  the  ocqiiisilion  of  Innguacres  was  marvellons ;  it  might  almost  be  called  a  gift 
of  tongues.  He  spoke  French  with  ease,  purity  of  pronunciation,  and  idiomatic  elegance.  If 
any  fault  could  be  found  with  his  manner  of  speaking  French,  it  was  his  nervous  rapidity.  He 
out-franc aisod  a  Frenchman.  German,  I  suppose,  ho  spoke  better  than  any  American  who  had 
not  resided  permanently  abroad.  Spanish  he  leartied  at  an  early  period,  vrith  peculiar  zeal  and 
success.  He  hod  studied  Italian  to  some  extent  about  the  same  period  of  his  life,  but  learneJ  to 
speak  It  with  considerable  ease,  when  recently  in  Italy.  He  made  a  short  excursion  to  Copen- 
hagen during  his  firat  and  longest  visit  to  Europe,  ani  what  do  you  think  he  provided  himself 
with  as  his  viaticum  ?  He  mastered  the  grammar  of  the  Danish  language,  and  stocked  himself 
with  a  pocket  suj^>Iy  of  Danish  words.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  He 
studied  Hebrew  for  a  while,  induced  by  motives  portly  philological  and  partly  aesthetic.  He  de- 
sired to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  its  structure,  and  company  it  with  the  tribes  of  languages 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  He  wished,  too,  to  read  and  heju-  (ho  very  words  in  which  Uie  pa- 
triarchs once  talked  with  God,  and  the  prophets  wrote,  and  nngds  bore  to  men  the  messages 
of  the  Almighty.  But  he  did  not  study  languages  from  the  mere  vanity  of  acquisition.  He 
revelled  in  the  literature  which  this  knowledge  opened  before  him.  IlU  acquaintance  with 
modem  European  literature  generally  was  exceedingly  extensive  and  accurate,  as  it  was  with 
the  whole  range  of  English  literatu**e.  He  had  read  critically,  and  with  the  nico-^t  appreciation, 
manv  I^tin  and  Greek  authors,  and  of  late  they  constituted  his  favorite  study.  .  .  .  His 
mind  was  not  only  fitted  with  the  best  gills  of  nature  for  all  intcllcctiml  pursuits,  it  was  not  only 
signally  accomplished  in  all  that  is  learned  or  elegant;  it  was  also  endowed  in  the  same  libcnu 
measure  with  practical  sense.  lie  had  a  good  Judgment  of  miuikhid  and  a  happy  faculty  for  lo- 
tcrcourse  with  them  in  any  capacity.  He  was  cauious  and  discriminating,  enterprisii  g  and  tbx- 
sightod.  He  had  sound  Tie ws  of  finance,  and  would  have  developed  financial  skill  on  any  neces- 
sary occasion.  His  general  information,  personal  influence,  inflexible  integrity,  tact,  energy, 
{)eTseverance,  practical  wisdom,  love  of  system,  and  indefl&tigabie  industry  In  all  details,  woukl 
lave  made  him  conspicuous  in  any  administrative  position.  lie  hod  the  desire  to  be  useful,  and 
had  acquired  much  knowledge  with  special  reference  to  that  object,  lie  examined  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  various  countries  through  which  be  passed.  The  school  systems  of 
Holland  and  of  Prussia  he  had  made  a  special  study.  He  visited  with  the  same  nt^ect  reform- 
schools,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  all  insUtutions  of  like  character.  The  information  he  thus 
acquired  was  for  the  service  of  his  native  city.  He  was  a  manager  in  many  of  our  literary  ajid 
charitable  organizations,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  evidences  of  his  usefulness,  such  as  tho 
friends  of  any  man  might  well  be  proud  of.  He  was  for  many  years  a  most  zealous,  laborious 
and  valuable  Trustos  of  the  New-York  Society  Library.    His  bibliographical  knowledge  qual- 
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Ulod  him  for  firreat  ueefUliieiB  here.  Be  was  Interpirtod  and  active  as  a  Tnintee  of  ibe  Public 
School  Socloty.  As  a  Manager  of  the  Ilouse  of  Refuge,  hia  loss  is  regarded  as  well  nigh  irre- 
parable.' 

Such  was  the  late  Daniel  Seymour  :  and  well  may  his  relatives  and  associates  be 
gratified  to  find  a  friend  so  abundantly  qualified  to  pay  a  due  tribute  to  his  character 
and  life  as  the  author  of  the  Address  before  us.  It  will  ptovc  an  enduriug  monu- 
ment to  his  memory^ 


Nile  Notbs  or  a  IIowadju    In  one  volume,  twelve-mo :  pp.  220.    New-York:  Hasps r  and 
Brotukrs. 

This  ia  a  book  of  travels  after  our  own  heart    It  is  lively,  jjraphic,  fresh ;  and 
while  it  seems  perfectly  original  in  its  style,  yet  that  style  is  t»o  felicitous  that  it  con- 
tinually reminds  us  of  '  Eothen,'  one  of  the  most  capital  books  of  travel  of  these 
latter  days.    The  writer,  whom  we  shall  venture  to  name  as  Mr.  George  W.  Cur 
Tis,  of  New- York,  is  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, to  whom  our  metropolitan  public  have  lately  been  indebted  for  an  admi 
rable  and  well-considered  lecture  upon  Art  He  has  not  lumbered  the  volume  before 
U8  witli  tedious  details,  of  scanty  interest,  even  to  the  traveller  himself;  but  look- 
ing with  a  picturesque  eye,  so  to  speak,  he  takes  his  reader  along  with  him  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  manner  iu  wliidi  one  watches  the  moving  scenes  of  a 
panorama.    We  present  an  extract  or  two,   in  justification   of  our  encomiums; 
regretting  only  that  we  have  not  room  for  more.    We  have  not  elsewhere  encountered 
so  striking  a  description  of  the  ea^m  palm  as  is  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

*  As  you  donl^cT  out  of  Alexandria  to  Pompey's  Pillar,  you  will  pau  a  beautiful  garden  of  palms, 
and  by  sunset  notninif  Is  so  natural  as  to  see  only  those  trees.  Yet  the  fascination  is  lasting.  The 
poetry  of  the  first  exiles  you  saw  does  not  perish  in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  for  those  exiles 
stood  beckoning  like  auguls  at  the  guto  o\  Paradise,  sorrowfully  ushering  you  into  the  glory 
whence  themselves  were  outcasts  for  ever;  and  as  you  curiously  looked  iu  passing,  you  could  not 
believe  that  their  song  was  truth,  and  that  the  many  would  be  as  beautiful  as  the  one. 

^Thenceforward,  in  the  land  of  Et^ypt,  palms  are  perpetual.  They  are  the  only  foliage  of  the 
Nile,  for  we  will  not  harm  the  modesty  of  a  few  Mimosas  and  Sycamores  by  foultah  claims.  They 
are  the  shade  of  ttie  mud  viUagos,  marking  their  site  in  the  landscape,  so  that  the  groups  of 

Calms  are  the  number  of  villages.  They  firlnge  the  shore  and  the  horizon.  The  sun  sets  golden 
ehind  them,  and  birds  sit  swinging  upon  their  boughs  and  float  glorious  among  their  trunks; 
on  the  ground  beneath  are  lIowcrH;  the  sugar-cane  is  not  harmed  by  the  ghostly  shade  nor  the 
tobacco,  and  the  yellow  flowei  s  of  the  cotton-plant  star  its  dusk  at  evening.  The  children  play 
under  them,  the  old  m^^n  crone  and  smoke,  the  donkeys  graze,  the  surly  bison  and  the  conceited 
camels  repose.  Th i -  ..id  fii a le  pictures  are  ceaselessly  painted,  but  with  softer,  clearer  colors  than 
in  the  venerable  book. 

^  The  palm-grove  is  always  enchanted.  If  it  stretch  inland  too  alluringly,  and  you  run  ashore  to 
stand  under  the  bending  boughs  to  share  the  peace  of  the  doves  swinging  in  the  golden  twilight, 
Nnd  to  make  yourself  feel  more  S4'ripturally,  at  least  to  surround  yourself  with  sacred  emblems, 
having  small  other  hope  of  a  share  in  the  beauty  of  holiness— yet  you  will  never  reach  the 
grove.  You  will  gain  the  trees,  but  it  is  not  the  grove  you  fancied  —  that  golden  gloom  will  never 
be  gained  —  it  is  an  endless  Ki  Dorado  gleaming  along  these  shores.  The  separate  columnar  trunks 
ray  out  in  foliage  above,  but  there  is  no  shade  of  a  grove,  no  privacy  of  a  wood,  except,  indeed, 
at  sunset, 

•A  priv«7  of  glorioun  lijnt.' 

I-lach  single  tree  has  so  little  shade  that  the  mass  standing  at  wide  ease  can  never  create  the 
shady  solitude,  without  which  there  is  no  grove. 

*liut  the  eye  never  wearies  of  palms  more  tlian  the  ear  of  singing  birds.  Solitary  they  stand 
upon  the  sand,  or  upon  the  level,  fcrtilu  laud  in  groups,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  no  tree  sur- 
passes. Very  soon  the  eye  beholds  in  their  forms  the  original  typo  of  the  columns  which  it  will 
afterward  admire  in  ihe  temples.  Almcnt  the  liret  palm  is  architecturally  suggestive^even  in 
those  western  gardens;  but  tu  artists  llviug  among  tnem  and  seeing  only  theml  Men^s  hands 
are  not  delicate  in  the  early  ages,  and  the  fountain  fairness  of  the  palms  is  not  very  flowingly 
(kshioned  in  the  capitals,  but  in  the  flowery  perfection  of  the  Parthenon  the  palm  triumphs.  The 
forms  of  thtise  columns  camo  from  Egypt,  and  that  which  was  the  suspicion  of  the  earlier  workers. 
was  the  success  of  more  delicate  designini?.  So  is  the  palm  inwound  with  our  art  and  poetry  and 
religion,  and  of  all  trees  would  the  Howadji  be  a  palm,  wide-waving  peace  and  plenty,  and  feeling 
his  kin  to  the  Parthenon  and  Raphacrs  pictures.^ 

To  thoae  who  have  had  an  opportimity  of  seeing,  in  the  superb  coamoramas  of 
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Profenor  Sattlbb,  the  yiews  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  annexed  paaMgewiU 
poflseas  an  added  interest : 

*  Tbk  Ibii  rounded  a  rock,  and  all  greemiMs  and  pladd  ]>alm-beant7  ranlahed.  Wa  ware  on 
tbe  OQtakirta  of  the  seething  strangle  between  the  two  powers.  Narrow  and  swift,  and  dark  and 
■tfU,  like  a  king  flring  Anom  a  terrible  triumph,  flowed  our  royal  riyer.  Huge  hills  of  Jagged  rode 
impended.  Boulders  lay  in  the  water,  white  sand  shored  the  stream,  stretching  sometimea 
among  the  rocks  in  short  sweeps,  whose  dazzling  white  coutraated  intenaelr  with  the  black  bar- 
riers of  rock.  High  on  a  rocktr  peak  glared  a  sheikh*s  white  tomb,  the  deatb^a-head  in  that  feaat 
of  terrible  (hadnation  and  delfgnt,  and  smoothly  sheering  precipices  below,  gave  Hope  no  ledge 
to  grasp  in  fUling,  but  let  It  slip  and  slide  inevitably  into  the  black  gulf  beneath.  Ine  wreck  of 
a  Dahabieh  lay  high-lifled  upon  the  rocks  in  the  water,  against  the  base  of  the  dlfl^  its  sycamore 
riba  w^^lte-rotting,  like  skeletons  hung  for  horror  and  warning  around  the  entrance  of  Castle  De- 
nair.  All  about  us  was  rock  ponderously  piled,  and  the  (bw  sand-atrlpa.  Erery  instant  the  com- 
binations changed,  so  narrow  was  Uie  channel,  and  eserj  moment  the  scenery  was  more  saTage. 

*  The  wind  blew  us  well,  and  the  sharp  quick  eye  of  the  pilot  minded  well  our  courve.  Some- 
timea we  swept  by  rocks  nearly  enough  to  touch  tnem.  Sometimea  the  doubtl^  Ibis  seemed  in- 
eyitably  drirlng  into  a  cliff,  but  bent  away  as  she  appnriicbed,  and  ran  along  the  dark,  solemn 
auihoe  of  the  rirer.    Three  miles  of  such  sailing,  then  the  cataract. 

*  It  is  a  series  of  rocky  rapids.  There  is  no  fall  of  water,  only  a  Ibaming,  currenty  slope,  as  in 
all  rapids.  The  cataract  Is  tne  shock  of  the  struggle  between  the  desert  and  the  river.  The  crMs 
announced  Ions  since  bv  the  threatening  sand-heisniB,  has  arrived.  Through  your  dreamy  avenue 
of  palm  twilight  and  silence,  you  have  advancea  to  no  lotus  isles,  but  to  a  fierce  and  reeoundlnc 
battle ;  that  sense  of  fkte  announced  it  In  the  still  sunnlnees  of  the  first  mornings.  But  it  seemed 
then  only  shadowy,  even  seductive  in  awftilness,  like  death  to  young  imagina^ona.  At  Syene, 
this  sunny  morning,  it  has  become  a  stirring  reality.  Pressing  in  flrom  Libya  and  Arabia,  the  in- 
tervening greennees  overwhelmed,  the  insatiate  rocks  and  ssAdahere  graap  the  shoulders  of  the 
river,  and  hurt  their  shattered  crags  into  its  bosom. 

*  Bleak,  irregular  mounds  and  hills  and  regularly  layered  rock,  rise  and  slope  and  threaten  all 
around.  Down  the  steep  sidee  of  the  mountains ,  here  reaching  the  river,  like  a  headlong  plunge 
of  disorderly  cavalry,  roll  fyagmenta  of  stone  of  every  size  and  shape.  Like  serried  fronts,  Im- 
movable, breaatlng  the  burden  of  the  battle,  the  black  smooth  predpioee  stand  in  tiie  nishiiw 
stream.  Then  pile  upon  pile,  Ihntastlc,  picturesque,  strange,  but  never  sublime,  like  foes  lifted 
upon  foes  to  benold  the  combat,  the  intricate  forms  of  rock  crowd  along  the  shore.* 

•  ••••••••••a 

*  The  Ibis  reached  the  first  rapid.  The  swift  rush  of  |he  river  and  the  fhvorinff  wind  held  it 
a  long  time  stationary.  Had  the  wind  lulled,  she  would  have  swung  round  suddfenly  with  the 
Btream,  and  plunged  against  the  rocks  that  hemmed  her— rocks  watching  the  Ibis  as  inexorably 
aa  desert  monsters  their  prey. 

'Suddenly  a  score  of  savages  leaped  shouting  and  naked  Into  the  water,  and  buflhtlng  the 
rapid,  reached  a  rock  with  a  rope.  Tnis  they  clumsily  attached  to  a  stump,  and  the  yellii^  savages 
on  board  pulled  at  it  and  drew  us  slowly  up.  like  imps  and  demons,  the  black  sinners  clam- 
bered over  the  sharp  points  and  along  the  rocks,  shouting  and  plungins  into  the  rapid,  to  reach 
another  rock — at  home  as  much  in  the  black  water  as  out  of  it— madly  dancing  and  deviling 
about ;  so  that,  surveying  the  mummy-swathed  groups  on  deck,  and  the  hopeless  shores  and  the 
dark  devils,  the  Nile  was  the  Nile  nolonser,  but  the  Stvx ;  and  the  Ibis,  Charon^s  barque  of  death. 
The  tumult  was  terrible.  No  one  seemed  to  command,  and  the  superintendent  kept  up  a  vlgor- 
oua  application  of  the  kurbaah  to  the  acyaoent  shoulders,  but  without  the  sli^test  piactica]  in- 
fluence upon  the  voyage.  In  the  hellish  howling  of  the  rabble,  and  sure  swiftness  and  dash  ot 
the  stream,  a  little  silent  sense  had  been  heavenly.  For  the  channels  are  so  narrow  that  it  needa 
only  a  strong  rope  and  a  strong  pull  to  insure  the  ascent.  A  few  blocks,  beams,  and  pulleys,  upon 
points  where  a  purchase  is  necessary,  wouM  make  the  ascent  rapid  and  easy.  Thei«  are,  at  this 
point,  not  more  than  four  or  five  rapids,  a  few  yards  wide  each  one,  at  the  narrowest.  Between 
these  hell-gatea,  there  is  room  to  sail,  if  there  be  wipd  enough,  and  if  not,  the  tracking,  with  many 
men,  is  not  arduoua.* 

We  find  in  a  chapter  headed  *  Buried^  an  interesting  deacription  paid  by  our  au- 
thor to  a  subterranean  Egyptian  tomb : 

*Thrbb  hundred  and  twenty  feet  we  advanced  into  the  earth,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
downward.  In  that  space  all  the  gods  were  gathered,  could  we  have  known  them,  and  won- 
drous histories  told,  could  we  have  heard  them.  Fresh  and  (lair  the  walls,  but  the  passages  and 
Btepa  were  broken,  and  the  darkness  was  intolerably  warm  and  stifling.  Students  of  hiero- 
glyphs, artists,  the  versed  in  Egyptian  mythologv,  Jackals  and  mummy  merchants  had  longer 
tarried  and  increased  their  stores.  But  the  Howa^jl  did  what  the  owner  and  builder  of  the  tomb 
could  not  do.  Thev  crept  out  of  it,  and  sat  down  upon  the  shattered  steps  of  the  en*  ranee,  to 
smoke  peacefU  chlboaquee.  At  the  door  of  this  tomb,  aa  of  all  others,  were  muromy-mercbanta, 
who  gathered  round  us  and  outspread  their  wares.  Images,  necklaces,  rings,  arma,  heads,  feet, 
hands,  bits  of  the  mummy  case,  an<t  little  Jars  of  seed,  charms,  lamps,  all  the  rich  robbery  of  the 
tomba,  placidly  awaited  Inspection.  The  mummy-merchants  are  tne  population  of  the  Theban 
ruina.  Grave  ghoula,  they  live  upon  dead  bodies.  They  come  out  spectrally  fh>m  columns  and 
walla,  as  If  they  were  the  paintings  Just  peeled  off,  and  nt  at  tomb-doors  like  suspicious  spirits, 
and  accost  you  unintelligibly  as  you  go  gaping  tmrn  wonder  to  wonder.  But  are  grave  always, 
the  ghoula,  and  no  shrieking  pertinacious  pedlars.* 

limited  as  are  our  extracts,  we  have  giren  such  a  taste  of  our  author^s  quality 
that  readers  will  seek  at  the  'fountain-lfead'  for  *  a  few  more  of  the  same  eort,'  as 
the  peripatetic  raaor-strop  man  was  wont  to  say. 
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'Tatdb'b  Heittal  ahd  Mosal  bun.'  —  HBving  re- 
ceived from  the  m»1k»,  Hkhbt  H.  Tatob,  tbe  above- 
DBined  work,  and  being  unable  (o  fittbom  tbe  deptha 
of  his  inteoMl;  analTtical  mind,  we  laid  it  befbre  Toi 
Owh.    He  fixed  his  ejee  apan  the  fliit  page ;  th^ 
'   grev  almoat  anperiMtuiaUj  ImDinoiu  witti  «u  'itite- 
^  nor  light;' BoditwaieTideiitthathelMddiKOTeTed 
a  placer  of  rare^iidom.'  He  tmoed  the  pages  with 
i'  hia  clawB,  aa  he  road,  nttermg  at  iotervkb  a  uibdiied 
'   'boot' of  admiratioD;  and  M  Gtruwecan  rememben 
be  said  aometliiiig  like  (he  fbUoring  :    'Hj  Ejeel 
Well,  thii  U  a  book  1    I  have  seen  nothing  like  Ihia 
I    aince  I  hare  been  at  nwal  in  the  MUictom,  oor .  baTC  I 
beard  an^  tUng  read  that  ««i  at  all  cotnpBre  «itb  H. 
Jolt  glance  over  th»t,'  coatjnued  Tm  Owl,  his  featberjr 
•ara  erect,  and  hi*  whole  '  face,'  to  the  end  of  his  crooked  beak,  gleaming  with  enjoj- 
mMit,uhe  pUced  hii  claw  oo  the  pasMige, '  read  lAatt  That's  the  kind  of  reading 
that  /  like.    It  reqnirea  a  deep  ini^t  into  thingi  to  gra^  endi  tlioaghta  «■  tlieae: 

■lTiabatlcrhilUTeBlliaetooiBiubafsDod,lli*o>lUU*toallHle;  Ait  II  !•  a  ungbir  tuk  to 
niM  ■  UlU*  too  UHls  np  lo  ■UlUt  too  mncb,  Ihau  to  poll  a  UUle  too  mnch  down  loslltUatoo 
UlUe}  j«t  Halved  mle  lif  llwlJiiileiwv|;bof  gtbtt  thing,  liJaMerarj  thing  eooiigta,  Hewcaa 
he  Down  iplUow  with  ■eoBHteaeeciTRil  deu,  who  loaTnihalhlBgi  whiinwIUihebDTeUa 

bned.b(ncbcHiU,tbei«iil>oDti|SQiiu«bcrHboiiu,h«  kuDHi  Boi  irhentbaiRtt  .  .  .  (Mm, 
like  walklBg  with  Iba  wtnd,  aid*  na  along  aTaa  to  Iha  asd.    TUlnaaa  makaa  aaij  Umca;  j^ 


'Bow  pellucid  all  this  iel'  coptinued  oor  wise  aaeociate^  'I.oak  too  ti  tfaiscca- 
denied  hit  at  70U  critici : '  Tod  wiQ  see  eome  critpj-ninded  critlce,  presring  witl)  all 
their  power  on  an  anthor'a  aeasoning  thoughts,  jet  are  abMbed  to  br>Tel;  frcot 
with  tbeir  faultj  braina  the  principal  meals  of  his  moat  powecful  matter  V  '  It  ia 
better  to  tnut  a  million  of  men  and  lose  each  tnwt,  becsnae  of  a  spirit  too  pure 
to  inapect,  tlian  not  to  tnut  unto  one  man,  becanae  blurred  by  the  speckled  spec 
tadea  of  ausptdoo  r  '  I  can  see  the  deep  jdiilosophf  of  all  this,'  ajntinoed  Tbi  Owi, 
*bnt  it  does  n't  make  me  blind  to  auch  &llades  as  the  following.  He  mocks  at  dig- 
luBed  lolemnitj'l — he  commends  levity  I  —  he  npholdi  laughtett  But  jet,  on  this 
bead,  bow  weak  is  tbe  argtmicnt  ef  tbia  otherwiee  deep-thinker :  Hear  him :  ' 
■  Dow*  waata  lo  become  moi 
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selTes  when  we  lie  down,  or  fUlly  disrobe  oaraelves  when  we  riae  up? — neither  do  wo  by  nature 
make  mirth  to  suffer,  or  suffer  to  make  mirth.  .Again :  do  we  remain  at  home  to  go  abroad,  <x 
go  abroad  to  remain  at  homo? —  neither  do  we  by  nature  show  our  wit  to  seem  more  worthless, 
or  seem  more  worthless  to  show  our  wit ;  for  all  nature  helps  all  nature  always.  He  who,  (hough 
boxed  down  by  wit,  buoys  up  again,  will  not  faint  for  flout ;  yet  he  who,  when  touched  to  the 
tender  by  a  tender  touch  of  wit,  falls  low,  will  fail  to  out-rival  the  eaglets  flight.  Still,  there  te 
hope,  eycn  in  a  hungry  hcd^^o-hog  1  He  who  continually  keeps  a  sober-fhced  sameness  shall  Dot 
see  an  hundred  summers  ;  but  ho  who  enjoys  a  hearty  laugh  every  day  of  his  life,  shall  lire  till  be 
dies !  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  well-filled  purse,  without  the  pinching  lock-jaw,  and  now  and  then 
a  living  lustrous  laugh.  A  good  jest  is  a  great  joy ;  therefore  he  is  a  benefl&ctor,  who  by  a  good 
Joke  gives  us  a  hoarty  laugh ;  but  he  is  an  enemy  to  good  ends,  who  encourages  a  sad-lookiog 
Bolenmity.  Moral  mirth  allays  anger ;  arouses  amity ;  enlivens  laziness ;  dries  up  disease ;  shlpa 
sorrow ;  reins  revenge ;  mucks  moroseneas ;  pines  prejudice ;  and  happlfles  humanity.' 

*  Encouraging  a  sad-looking  solemnity !  *  muttered  The  Owl,  mockingly ;  *  who 
ever  saw  any  thing  solid,  or  sound,  or  abiding,  in  any  thing  that  laughs?  Did  any 
created  being  ever  hear  me  Uiugh  ? '  Here  he  ruffled  his  wings,  nervously,  while 
his  beak  chattered  as  if  from  a  temporary  ague :  >but  presently  he  regained  his 
equanimity,  and  proceeded :  '  How  different,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  glanced  over  an- 
other leaf, '  are  these  profoimd  thoughts  on  '  Single  and  Married  Life/  '  Home  and 
Children !  *    And  he  went  on  to  read : 

*Trb  formalities  of  marriage  are  a  feather  and  a  freak ;  therefore,  like  all  the  follies  of  undue 
fDrmalities,  will  yet  and  soon  be  foregone.  Some  misers  try  single  lives,  thinking  thus  to  doable 
their  trash:  yet  men  will  not  envy- their  judastic  joy.  Such  unmask  (heir  mucky  minds  to  Aiil 
Tiew.  One  man  with,  or  with  having  had,%ioro  than  one  wife,  will  let  it  be  so,  because  it  is  so ; 
but  It  is  more  than  enough :  one  woman  with,  or  with  having  had,  more  than  one  husband,  it  is 
in,  88  well  as  others  have  their  ills ;  and  it  is  want  increased  by  having,  or  having  bad,  more 
ttian  was  wanted.  A  husband's  good  name  should  come  home  from  abroad,  and  a  wife's  good 
name  should  go  abroad  flrom  home ;  or  rather  both  should  have  the  best  name,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  pure-minded  wife  may  have  moral  pride  of  herself,  yet  therein,  if  she  is  bal- 
anoed  by  her  husband,  her  piano  of  felicity  is  in  fUll  play  I  Wives  should  lid  with  their  husbands, 
in  erecting  the  building  of  life ;  help  finish  it,  when  erected ;  help  fUmisb  it,  when  finished ;  and 
help  ei\|oy  it,  and  preserve  it  when  fUmishod.  Ilu&bands  should  make  their  wives  familiar  with 
their  plans  and  pursuits  in  general,  and  many  times  in  particular ;  in  general,  that  he  may  ele- 
vate and  enlarge  her  conceptions ;  in  particular,  that  her  counsels  may  help  perfect  his  plans,  so 
that  their  joint  judcrmonts  shall  make  failure  fiec.  They  should  bury  babbling,  and  dig  up  dia- 
mondB.  .  .  .  Children  watch  the  workings  and  ways  of  their  parents  closely,  and  eageriy 
Inquire  what  things  are,  and  toAy  they  are  vhat  they  are ;  and  why  they  are  wh  at  thoy  are 
where  they  are ;  and  what  they  arc  where  they  are  when  they  are ;  and  where  they  are  when  they 
are  what  they  should  be  I  .  .  .  Home  giv^  conversation  the  fun  of  freedom.  It  is  an  extra 
ecstacy,  an  elegant  sagacity,  that  should  be  reached  and  retained.  A  precious  woman  will  pro* 
tect  her  home  lilcc  a  brave  hen  her  brood.  Few  homes  are  happy  in  nil! ;  most  homes  are  mlih 
erable  and  a  half !  Homo  should  be  valued  lees  by  its  general  cost,  than  by  the  convenience  of 
its  particular  parts ;  and  less  by  its  curious  looks,  than  by  the  healthy  site  of  its  location ;  and 
.  much  lc»ii  by  its  handsome  surface  without,  than  by  the  harmony  of  the  spirits  within ;  for  Sol- 
omon's temple,  standing  in  th^  petal  of  paradise,  with  affected  affection,  would  be  more  prison- 
like  to  its  po3!>o»9or  than  a  Hottentot's  hovel,  honored  with  hoarts  of  unfeigned  affection.  Adie- 
eontentod,  roving  desire  destroys  the  enjoyment  of  a  dolightnil  *  loeafoeo  et  domo !  I ' 

By  this  time  The  Owl*s  voice  had  grown  unwontedly  husky:  moreover,  he 
seemed  to  *  Bccnt  the  morning  air.*  He  was  no  longer  *  wide-awake.'  Those  bright 
orbs  of  his,  so  faithfully  depicted  in  his  portrait,  gradually  closed,  even  while  his 
dexter  claw  rested  upon  the  ensuing  *  chunk  of  wisdom.'  It  is  of  '  Money '  now, 
whereof  our  oracle  speaks  : 

*  Most  men  worship  money,  and  most  women  use  it ;  wherein  men  are  wisy  but  women  wise. 
He  shall  not  live  like  a  man,  nor  die  like  a  wisy  roan,  who  lives  and  dies  searching  for  gold.  Men 
must  somewhat  conform  to  what  is,  to  insert  what  should  be.  With  the  truly  great  and  good  it 
gives  a  power  to  do  good,  and  to  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  which,  is  as  needless  as  for  the 
brittle  muUion-stalk  to  withstand  the  lightning's  stroke;  the  tender  twig,  the  crash  of  the  falling 
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oak ;  or  the  flraU  spider's  web,  the  eruptions  of  the  ^ntic  volcano  !  Bome  think  to  live  a  little  In 
a  little  time ;  this,  like  indastrf ,  is  well  if  It  is  well ;  others  think  to  lire  a  little  in  a  long  time ; 
this,  like  laziness,  is  worse —  king  over  well ;  bat  to  live  a  little  In  a  little  time,  as  many  do,  is  a 
point  without  a  within-point  I* 

Clearer  '  utterances '  than  these  hare  we  not  seen  since  the  advent  of  the  *  Or- 

pMe  Sayings*  in  the  long  dead-and-gone  talented,  silly,  frank  and  affected  *  JHal* 

6i  transcendental  memory,  published  in  our  sister  '  City  of  Notions.'    Let  us  string 

a  few  remaining  random  pearls  from,  this  casket  of  '  wisdom  : ' 

*HoPK  is  a  prop  to  the  spirit,  both  well  crotched  and  set,  whereby  its  possessor  retains  hit 
clinch  on  the  realities  yet  to  come.  It  is  the  cerebrum  of  Christianity.  A  hopeftil  man  has  a  seat 
in  the  parquette  of  life,  instead  of  sitting;  in  the  pit  of  despair.  Hopeful  prayer  is  the  spine  of  the 
spirit,  imparting  countless  nerves  of  pleasure.*  *  He  will  never  be  perfectly  in  existence,  who  be* 
lieves  the  brain,  within  all  matter's  skull,  to  be  without  a  spirit.  The  Creator's  spirit  is  located 
In  the  centre  of  his  spirit's  creation,  and  is  the  centra  of  all  attraction,  because  it  is  attraction's 
centre.'  *  Some  men  pray  because  others  pray ;  others  prey  because  they  are  compelled  to :  this 
is  opening  for  a  pill  and  downing  a  porcupine  V  *  Anti-progressionisls  are  to  reform  what  skim- 
milk  christians  are  to  Christianity.  Reason,  morality,  and  smiles  are  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
of  reform.'  *■  If  a  man  is  not  as  perfect  ss  he  would  be  by  practice  Jet  him  practice  more  of  what 
perfection  would ;  if  he  is  more  perfect  by  practice  than  in  theprinciplesthatgovem  that  practice, 
let  him  practise  more  to  gauge  his  practice  by  principles ;  if  his  principles  are  more  perfect  than  his 
practice,  let  him  perfect  his  practice  by  properly  using  his  principles ;  and  he  who  has  proper 
principles  for  practice,  and  practises  his  proper  principles  prttmptly,  is  as  well  a  man,  without  an 
If,  o>  an  aiid  if.  Men  may  be  more  perfect  than  they  art ;  they  are  less  imperfect  than  they  earn 
be ;  they  can  be  more  perfect  than  they  think  they  might  be ;  they  might  be  more  perfect  than  they 
oould  now  wUl  to  be ;  they  could  now  will  to  be  more  perfect  than  they  vinUd  be  really ;  and 
they  would  be  really  a  akould^  yet  that  should  is  a  curious  should,  though  It  should  be  a  skonld 
•f  tuTt  I   Surely  all  men  should  be  what  they  should  be,  and  what  they  should  be  they  skould  be.* 

*  We  could  say  more,  but  we  forbear.'  We  commend  the  oomprehensiTe  meta- 
physics ;  the  artistic  inversions  of  words  and  sentences ;  the  severe  logic,  and  the 
fitultless  style  of  our  author,  to  the  wide  admiration  of  an  appreciative  public.  We 
have  closed  these '  Essays,'  and  are  now  going  to  bed ;  being  well  assured,  from  the 
length  of  our  article,  that  our  readers  can  not  possibly  want  any  more  Tatoe. 


PsoFissoa  Sattlxb'b  Gobmoramas. — Again  have  we  of  the  Great  Metropolis 
occasion  to  thank  our  stars  that  we  can  travel  abroad,  and  see  the  rarest  marvels 
of  the  earth,  alike  without  fatigue,  without  sea-sickness,  and  (what  is  quite  as  much 
of  an  object)  without  money !  The  Second  Series  of  Professor  Sattler's  Pan- 
oramas is  now  open  to  the  public.  There  is  even  more  variety  in  the  second  than 
in  the  first  series ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite  truthfulness  and  beauty 
of  the  pictures  which  make  up  the  present  collection.  Would  you  visit  the  sub- 
lime ruins  of  Eamak,  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  they  are,  <m  they  are  in  reality, 
before  yoa  Would  you  visit  the  loveliest  spot  in  all  the  Gulf  of  Naples  ?  Lo ! 
the  Bay  of  Sorrento,  by  Moonlight ;  a  scene  of  unsurpassed  loveliness.  Pause  and 
look  at  *  Damascus '  in  Syria,  before  you  pass  on  to  '  Bethlehem  in  the  Holy  Land,' 
crowded  with  hallowed  associations.  What  a  winter-landscape  is  the  '  City  and 
Fortress  of  Salzburg,  near  the  Austrian  Alps ! '  This,  with  the  '  Pass  Clamm,'  and 
that  most  admirable  of  all  the  pictures,  the  Dead  Sea,  would  well  repay  a  separate 
exhibition.  Then  we  have  noble  views,  general  and  particular,  of  and  in  London, 
remarkable  for  grandeur  and  breadth  of  effect ;  street  and  general  views  of  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  superbly  painted ;  *  the  Ruins  of  Baalbek,  in  Syria ; '  'A  Heavy 
Storm  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;'  several  views  of  Alpine  cataracts,  lakes,  and 
moimtains,  taken  at  different  hours  of  the  day ;  the  whole  painted  to  the  very  ife 
VOL.  XXXYII.  25 
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Gossip  with  Rvaders  and  Cobrerpokdents.  —  The  'mad  wag'  of  a  corre- 
spondent who  favored  us  with  the  New  Tlteory  of  Attronomy^  in  our  last  number, 
has  sent  us  for  the  present  *  issoo '  his  *  Invention  for  Boxing-^p  Daylight^  We 
have  not  given  the  subject  that  deep  and  concentrated  thought  which  it  will  doubt- 
less elicit  from  scientific  readers ;  yet  it  seems  to  us,  even  from  a  hasty  glance,  to  be 
no  leas  original  and  striking  than  the  remarkable  theory  lately  propounded  by  the 
writer,  and  which  is  doubtless  at  this  moment  filling  the  scientific  world  of  Europe 
with  *  great  amase : ' 

*■  Mt  last  was  upon  science  alone.  I  now  parpose  to  dive  into  the  region  of  invention,  and 
show  yoa  what  great  results  may  be  expected  when  the  akilftil  hand  of  Art  is  directed  by  the 
well-flUed  head  of  Science.  How  many  have  l>een  the  contrivances  to  turn  night  into  day !  How 
signally  all  have  failed  I  What  wretched  substitutes  are  all  these  costly,  eye^lazaling,  vlslonrde- 
stroying  candles;  lamps,  and  gases,  (Painb^s  included,)  for  the  cheap,  gentle,  Joyous  light  of  the 
sun  I  Now  I  contend  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  these  things  will  be  swept  away.  See  bow 
easily  I  can  do  it,  by  this  simple  contrivance:  I  shall  place  a  large  receiver  in  the  cellar,  the  lid 
of  which  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  its  centre  of  gravity :  trova.  that  I  will  have  a  conduolor 
reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  house :  on  the  top  of  the  conductor  I  wUl  place  a  mirror,  balanced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  lid  on  the  receiver :  on  the  roof  I  shall  place  several  revolving  mirrort, 
which  are  to  be  turned  by  a  perpetual-motion  machine.  Now  for  the  working  of  the  apparatoa. 
When  the  sun  shines,  theee  mirrors  will  of  course  periodically  send  bright  rays  of  light  at  audi 
an  angle  aa  to  strike  at  the  same  instant  the  flat  mirror  over  the  oonductorf  which  will  imme> 
dlately  turn  over  and  send  the  light  down  on  the  lid  of  the  receiver)  and  then  into  it ;  the  lid  Im- 
mediotoly  turning  back  to  keep  the  light  fVom  escaping ;  Just  aa  a  mouse-trap  is  sometimea  made 
by  putting  a  board  over  a  brass-kettle,  so  that  as  soon  as  one  of  the  mischievous  little  creatarea 
runs  out  to  the  end  it  turns  over  and  lets  him  in.  What  vast  results  sometimes  ensue  from  ol>* 
serving  thoughtfully  and  philosophically  the  little  inventions  of  common  men  I  I  calculate  that 
In  one  clear  day  we  might  condense  light  enough  to  last  a  week.  There  is  to  be  a  stop-cock  with 
a  pipe  Itom  the  receiver  leading  to  the  different  rooms,  so  that  at  any  time  of  night  the  whole 
house  can  bo  filled  with  real  day-light.  Only  two  things  prevent  mo  flrom  a  practical  illustration 
of  my  theory  at  present :  the  first  is,  that  perpetual  motion  has  not  yet  been  discovered ;  the 
second  is,  the  want  of  some  material  of  which  to  construct  my  receiver,  which  will  not  absorb  the 
light  when  once  caught 

*  I  have  been  a  little  feorfol  that  the  light  might  become  stale,  and  perhaps  lose  some  of  its 
brlOiancy  by  standing  In  the  receiver:  so  I  have  contrived  another  plan,  by  which  we  can 
procure  frtak  day-light  a  part  of  every  evening.  It  is  this :  It  is  a  singular  fhct  that  in  California 
the  sun  lingers  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  after  it  has  gone  down  here.  But,  on  the  principle  of 
equal  and  exact  Justice,  it  n'»M  Just  about  ns  much  sooner  here  than  there.  With  us  the  morn- 
ing is  of  no  consequence,  but  it  is  all-important  to  prolong  the  aftemoou  as  much  as  possible ; 
while  in  California,  It  is  a  groat  desideratum  to  have  light  at  the  earliest  moment,  because  it  la 
only  In  the  morning,  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  they  can  endure  digging  for  gold.  Now  bj 
having  a  largo  tube  running  fh>m  California  to  New- York,  with  the  proper  apparatus  at  each  end, 
they  could  send  us  sufficient  light  In  the  evening  to  serve  our  purposes,  and  we  coold  send  them 
back  an  equal  amount  the  next  morning  I  I  have  in  my  mind  an  easy  method  of  making  this  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  a  telegraph,  but  aa  I  shall  have  to  apply  to  Congress  for  aid  to  effect  this 
improvement,  I  must  decline  making  It  public :  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  members  of  that 
honorable  body  will  give  no  heed  to  my  petition  if  the  scheme  should  be  clearly  shown  to  be  of 
any  practical  utility.    My  next  will  be  about  Witcbks.  o.  p. 

SoscEBODT,  'we  name  no  parties,'  illustrated  in  our  hearing  the  other  evening  the 
▼ague  idea  which  some  people,  who  enter  into  litigation,  have  of  the  powers  of 
Law  over  any  and  all  cases,  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  A  man  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  entered  a  metropolitan  lawyer's  office,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  and  a 
chiur  by  the  table  at  the  same  time,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  firom  his  forehead 
with  a  damp  red-and-yellow  pocket-handkerchief,  asked  the  counsellor  *in  cham- 
bers* for  hb  'views'  as  to  'fAtf  law:     'Well,'  said  the  counsellor,  'as  to  what 
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Iaw  f  —  under  what  eircunutanceMf  State  your  eate,  1 11  tell  jou  what  the  lawM, 
when  you  state  your  case.    Tou  want  to  know  what  the  law  is  as  to  whatf* 

*  WaV  responded  the  client,  scratching  his  head,  and  seeming  greatly  taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  obstacle,  '  Wal,  s*po8in*  a  man  leaves  the  state,  and  don't  come 
back  ag'in — then  what 's  the  law  I '  'I  never  shall  forget,*  said  our  informant, 
*the  blank  disappointment  exhibited  in  that  client's  iacc,  when  I  told  him  that 
thai  was  a  case  past  any  legal  surgery  of  mine.  '  Can't  fetch  him,  eh  f  —  and  he 
owes  me  more  'n  fifty  dollars! '  Seeing  that  his  'case'  was  'gone,'  the  client  left 
also.  .  .  .  That  was  a  beautiful  idea,  employed  by  Mrs.  Kirkland  the  other 
day,  in  a  report  made  by  her  to  a  society  of  which  she  is  a  valuable  and  useful 
member :  '  What  widowhood  so  great  as  hers  who  has  desecrated  her  home  by  her 
own  impurity  t  What  orphanage  so  severe  as  that  which  denies  the  fatherhood 
of  OoD  I '  .  .  .  Wb  have  not  before  noticed  in  these  pag(»  the  recent  death 
of  our  great  American  Ornithologist,  Audubon,  because  we  had  the  promise  from 
a  friend  of  a  carefully-prepared  article  upon  his  life,  character,  and  works.  Await- 
ing this,  we  forego  farther  remark.  Meantime,  in  the  beautiful  '  Trinity  Church 
Cemetery,'  by  the  Hudson  river,  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and  on  whose  banks  he 
rests,  he  '  sleeps  well : ' 

No  foot  intnuiTe  shall  disturb  his  dust. 

But  o*er  him  songs  of  his  wild  birds  Bhall  borst, 

Cheering  the  spot 

Not  amidst  chamel-stonea 
*Or  coffins  dank  and  thick  with  ancient  mould. 
With  tattered  pall,  and  fringe  of  cankered  gokl, 

Ro8i  now  his  bones : 

But  there  the  dewy  rose, 
The  snow-drop  and  the  violet,  lend  perfume, 
Above  the  spot  where  in  his  grassy  tomb, 

He  takes  repose.' 

Wx  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  insinuate  very  gently  to  *  Mr.  William  Horr, 
of  Dupont,  Indiana,'  that  his  pretended  invention  of  steam-music  for  locomo- 
tives and  steam-boats,  about  which  he  is  making  so  much  noise  in  the  newspapers, 
18  a  gross  plagiarism.  His  'pipes,'  and  'whistles,'  and  'valves,'  and  'piano-keys,* 
and  the  like,  were  all  anticipated  years  ago.    Look  in  the  last  sub-section  of  the  last 

*  Ollapodiana '  paper,  in  the  KNiCKxaBOCx&B  for  April,  1840,  and  there  stands  the 
whole  thing  recorded,  in  advance  of  all  other  inventors.  Mr.  Hott  says :  '  I  am 
satisfied  that  music  can  be  made  by  steam  on  a  boat  or  locomotive,  as  well  as  it 
can  be  played  with  brass  instruments,  and  much  cheaper,  much  louder,  and  without 
any  loss  of  steam,  as  there  is  always  a  surplus  while  landing,  while  at  the  wharf, 
and  when  leaving.'  Are  you  '  satisfied,'  thought  Enow,  then,  that  in  May,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty, '  Ollapod,'  in  a  reverie,  while  seated  in  a  parlor  of  tho 
'  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Hotel  and  United  States'  Half-way  House,'  built  on  the  very 
top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  read  the  following  in  the '  N&uhBahylon  Observer  and 
Jteguter  of  the  Worlds*  a  paper  published  at  that  place,  sent  round  the  town  by  a 
nil-car,  and  thrown  into  its  dwellings  by  machinery,  conducted  by  steam : 

'TsRRiBLK  Ciucitiiitancb!— It  bsoomes  our  painful  but  imperative  and  extraordinary  duty* 
to  promulgate  the  facts  of  a  disaster  which  reached  us  to-day,  by  the  mail  fhim  Thebes,  via  tM 
peipendicular  rail-road.  As  a  party  were  ascending,  with  the  locomotive  playing  a  lively  tune, 
assisted  on  the  piano-forte  bv  another  locomotive,  that  had  been  hired  by  Sionor  Goitini,  pr^ 
paratory  to  his  flrst  concert  in  New-Babylon,  some  religious  persons  of  the  ^  United  Ptates*  Es- 
tablished Mormon  Church '  insisted  that  the  tune  being  irreverent,  should  be  changed.  This 
oflbnsive  tune  was  no  less  than  the  well-known  and  popular  song,  (supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten Id  England,  previous  to  the  subjugation  of  that  place  by  the  Russians,)  entitled  *  Proceed  it, 
fs  Crippied  Okm,  Babflon*»  J^igk.*  This  complimentary  course  on  the  part  of  the  locomotive, 
•ad  the  gentlemanly  engineer  with  whom  it  associates,  was  hipsed  by  the  Mormons,  until  they 

tw 


were  overcome  by  the  tneoree  of  the  majorltr.  The  locomotive  wos  of  course  embarrassed,  but 
we  understand,  continued  to  play.  One  of  the  Mormons,  enraged  beyond  measure  at  this  cir> 
eomstance,  rushed  forward  through  tho  door>ways  of  the  train,  and  wantonly  turned  the  slop- 
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cock  of  *  W\at^*  become  of  Oood  Old  Danid  t  *  one  of  the  sloweet  tamN  of  the  day.  The  coift> 
tequence  was.  thai  the  train  proceeded  with  the  greatest  diaoord,  because  the  latter  tune  was  for 
the  back-track,  in  descending  the  mountain.  The  result  was,  the  cars  were  thrown  off  the  rails, 
down  a  precipice  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet ;  but  owin^  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Incliw atiok 
Plain,  first  enij^neer,  they  were  got  back  by  his  Upward  Impulse  Screw,  which  has  thus  fkr  an- 
swered admirably,  stopping  cars  in  mid-air, If  they  run  off  a  precipice,  and  returning  them  safely, 
by  means  of  the  patent  steam  wind-bag%  which  extend  beneath  the  trains,  and  destroy  Iheir 
gravit) . 

*  We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  qnick-tane  party;  whereas  the  slow- 
tone  (hction  were  enUrely  in  the  wrong.  Thus  has  a  science,  invented  by  a  monk  of  the  Unita- 
rian order,  in  the  city  of  Aileghania,  (then  called  New-Tork,)  and  which  worked  its  way  into  so 
much  respect  and  llivor,been  the  cause  of  danger,  by  the  pertinacity  of  a  few.  We  tnut  it  will 
not  occur  again ;  if  it  do,  we  shall  proclaim  it  to  the  tune  of  the  Kogue*s  March,  through  the 
whole  of  New-Babylon,  in  our  Steam-car  Extra.' 

The  'Monk  of  the  Unitarian  order,'  of  'Aileghania,'  was  the  Rev.  Ortillb 
Dewet,  who  may  be  considered  as  having  in  one  of  his  addresses  suggested  the 
musical  idea  to  Ollapod.  .  .  .  An  old  Frenchman,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  master  of  rather  an  eccentric  cur,  lately  enclosed  a  five-dollar  note  of  one  of  our 
safety-fund  banks,  very  badly  mutilated,  to  the  cashier,  stating  that  his  dog  had,  in 
a  moment  of  inadvertence,  cruelly  '  done  the  deed,'  and  asking  a  fresh  bill  in  ex- 
change. The  cashier  sent  him  one,  and  with  it  the  following.  The  allusion  to  the 
*  red>dog*  currency  is  especially  felicitous : 

*  I  SEND  herewith  another  bill. 
And,  with  it  too,  this  rfo^B^rel : 
But  should  your  mastiff  ever  dare 
Another  note  of  ours  lo  tear, 
I  Ml  have  his  character  assailed, 
And,  what  is  worse,  have  him  eur-tallod 
From  running  wild  and  playing  pranks, 
And  eating  notes  of  paying  banks. 
Your  dog,  it  seems,  (and  he  is  right,) 
Prefers  our  *  Safety-Fund '  to  bite : 
And  yet,  next  time,  his  memVy  Jog, 
Ask  him  to  eat  his  own  *•  red  dog.* 
In  that  event,  as  clear  as  fcMt, 
You  '11  know  what 's  meant  by '  dog  eat  dog !  *  * 

A  LADT-FBiETn),  not  a  thousand  miles  from  €k>tham,  relates  the  following,  which 
has  struck  us,  rightly  considered,  as  possessing  an  element  of  the  pathetic  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  An  old  horse,  that  had  served  his  master  faithfully  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  was  sold  to  a*  drover  from  one  of  the  little  Long-Island  Sound 
villages  near  New-Haven,  and  taken  to  that  pleasant  town  for  shipment  to  the  West 
Indies.  As  the  old  fellow  went  away,  in  new  hands,  he  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of 
inttinetive  presentiment  that  he  was  to  return  no  more.  He  cast  '  many  a  longing, 
lingering  look  beliind,'  and  whinnied  his  apprehensions  so  affdctingly,  that  his  old 
owner  almost  relented,  and  but  for  seeming  childish,  he  would  have  followed  and 
revoked  the  bargain,  a  course  which  his  children,  who  were  watching  the  old  horse 
depart,  strenuously  urged  him  to  adopt  He  disappeared,  however,  witli  his  new 
master,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with  a  large  drove  of  other  horses,  he  was  placed 
on  board  a  vessel,  which,  one  afternoon  in  March,  set  sail  from  New-Haven  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  vessel  had  hardly  reached  the  open  Sound,  at  night-fitll,  before  a 
•torm  began  to  '  brew,'  which  by  nine  o'clock  became  so  violent  that  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  captain  and  crew  was  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy.  The  craft  labcnred  so 
heavily  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  throw  over  much  of  the  live  freight,  which 
greatly  encumbered  the  deck.  The  oldest  and  least  valuable  horses  were  selected* 
and  among  them  was  our  four-legged  '  hero.'  The  stormy  waters  of  the  Sound  re- 
ceived the  poor  old  fellow ;  but  his  '  destiny'  was  not  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  The  shore, 
which  the  vessel  had  '  hugged '  in  the  tempest^  was  only  three  mUes  distant,  and 
this^  with  more  than  *  miperhuman  efSoriJ  he  was  enabled  to  reach.   That  very  night 
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his  old  master  was  awakened  by  the  familiar  *  whionying*  of  his  faithfal  beast,  orer 

the  long-accustomed  door-yard  gate ;  saying,  like  the  old  '  gaberlunzle-man'  in  the 

Scottish  song, 

*  Get  up,  good  man,  and  let  me  In  I  * 

The  familiar  sound  came  like  the  voice  of '  Nat.  Lee's  spirit-horse/  as  described 
by  Dana  in  *  The  Buccaniers,'  to  that  remorseful  master.  He  did  *  get  up,'  and  led 
the  old  steed  into  his  wonted  stall,  which  he  thereafter  occupied  undisturbed  until 
his  death.  With  an  unerring  instinct,  that  animal  had  travelled  twenty-two  miles, 
after  reaching  the  shore,  before  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  old  master.  *  I  shall 
never  sell  another  old  horse,'  said  the  original  narrator  of  this  story  to  our  friend, 

*  the  longest  day  /live !'  .  .  .  This  is  '  St  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,'  but 
fthai  a  day  it  is !  The  *  roaring  wind  it  roars  far  ofl^  and  then  it  comes  anear,'  with 
a  '  sough '  that  shakes  the  trees  that  are  so  bare  and  sere  before  the  sanctum-win- 
dow ;  Alanthus-trees,  that  as  we  look  out  at  them,  wave  their  uplifted,  imploring 
arms,  as  if  asking  protection;  arms  too  that  tenmnate  in  almost  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  a  skeleton  hand,  finger-joints  and  all  complete.  Moreover,  the  *  rain  rains 
cold,'  and  to  such  an  extent  tlmt  the  gutters  run  miniature  rivers,  boiling  and  rushing 
to  the  adjacent  Hudson,  at  this  moment  sweeping,  with  a  stormy  and  rapid  tide,  to 
the  '  deep,  deep  sea.'  We  '  never  did  like  molestation  view  of  the  enchaf6d  flood.' 
Yet  shall  we  now  address  ourselves  to  depart  for  '  down-town,'  amid  the  *  peltings 
of  this  pitiless  storm ;'  neither  nothing  loth,  for  we  love  this  '  rocking  of  the  battle- 
ments '  of  nature.  An  oil-skin  cap,  a  *  dread-naught '  cout,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  one 
of  Warren  Saxton's  most  comfortable  scarfs,  feet  ensconced  in  India-rubber 
leather  pattens,  and  legs  not  *  unused  to  the  melting  mood'  of  metropolitan  streets 
in  spring,  we  can  mix  with  the  elements,  and  become  a  brother  to  the  storm.  If 
there  's  a  contrast  of  weather  to-morrow  morning,  we  '11  record  it    We  rather  like 

*  weather,'  as  a  general  subject  It  has  hitherto  been  mainly  confined  to  oral  dis- 
course, and  has  stood  many  a  dull  man  in  good  stead,  in  opening  conversation  with 
another  dull  man  of  a  morning,  when  neither  had  any  thing  else  to  say ;  but  the 
newspapers  have  taken  to  it)  and  it  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  along  the  tele- 
graph-wires. And  right  pleasant  it  is  to  know,  over  your  morning  buck-wheat 
cakes  and  coffee,  that  not  ten  miles  from  where  you  *  grew  up  in  boyhood'  the  wind 
was  '  south,  mild,  and  snow  melting.'  That  was  the  kind  of  wind,  (blowing  there, 
too,)  that  took  up  your  early  kite  the  first  spring  after  its  '  discovery'  in  that  region. 
Well,  well  —  this  U  *  gossip,'  and  *  nothing  elte*  .  .  .  May  you  never  be  so 
old,  reader,  nor  so  indifferent  from  any  cause,  as  to  look  upon  lines  like  these  with- 
out something  like  'young  emotion:' 

*To  look  upon  the  fairy  one  who  stands 
Before  you  with  her  young  hair^s  shining  bonds 
And  rosy  lips  half  parted  ;  and  to  muse 
Not  on  the  features  which  you  now  peruse. 
Not  on  the  blushing  bride,  but  look  Ibeyond 
Unto  the  angel-wife,  nor  feel  less  fond ; 
To  keep  thee  but  to  one,  and  let  that  one 
Be  to  tny  home  what  warmth  is  to  the  sun ; 
And  fondly,  firmly  cling  to  her,  nor  fear 
The  fbding  touch  of  each  declining  year : 
This  is  true  lore — when  it  has  found  a  rest 
In  the  deep  home  of  manhood's  faithful  breast.* 

It  is  related  of  King  John,  of  England,  that  the  tomb  of  one  who  had  violently 
opposed  him,  being  shown  to  him,  he  was  advised,  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  de- 
stroy it  'OoD  forbid r  was  his  reply;  'I  would  that  all  my  enemies  were  as 
honorably  buried'    .    .    .    Our  umqwhile  correspondent  Calkb  Lton   Esq.,  o 
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Lyonsdale,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  State  Asisemblj  the  other  day,  and  in  reply  to 
Bome  playful  remarks  of  a  brother-member,  who  had  alluded  to  him  as  the  'gentle- 
man in  the  poet's  comer/  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  poetry  and  its  professors,  which 
was  received  at  the  time  with  marked  favor,  and  has  since  been  widely  copied  in 
the  journals  of  the  State.  We  subjoin  a  single  passage  from  this  speech,  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  *  taste  of  its  quality : '  *  Poets  have  ever  been  the  great 
civilizers  of  mankind ;  they  have  ever  been  the  pioneers  of  human  freedom.  To 
prince  and  peasant,  in  cottage  and  hall,  their  songs  have  brought  social  happiness  or 
sweetest  consolatioa  As  memorials  of  th^  past,  venerated;  as  prophecies  of  the 
future,  revered  ;  they  count  the  tears,  they  tell  the  sorrows,  they  number  the  joys, 
they  cherish  the  remembrances,  and  they  soothe  the  passions,  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  the  world.  They  breathe  the  Matins  over  our  cradles,  the  Te-DetimM  of  our 
manhood,  and  the  Vespers  at  our  graves.  Where  song  sleeps,  patriotism  fades 
away,  nationality  declines ;  but  where  it  wakes,  like  the  strains  of  Memnov  of  old, 
it  tells  of  the  sunrise  of  a  nation's  glory.'  ...  *  Pray,  dear  Enick.,'  writes  a 
friend, '  what  countryman  was  he,  who,  in  raffling  off  some  turkeys,  looked  over  the 
purse  that  was  made  up  for  one  of  them,  and  cried  out :  *  Hello !  Here's  a  shilling 
short !  Who  put  it  in  t '  And  what  man  was  he  who,  looking  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  after  a  pause  of  wonder,  cried:  '  Almighty  river  I — go  ahead  I 
go  ahead!'  .  .  .  '  Norwich,  a  Poem*  is  the  modest  title  of  a  very  little  book, 
from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  named  Jahes  F.  Fobstth,  a  re<^ident  of  that  pleas- 
ant town.  It  was  originally  delivered  before  the  *  Young  Men's  Lyceum '  of  Nor- 
wich, (Conn  ,)  and  would  seem  to  justify  tlic  partiality  which  subsequently  invited 
its  publication.  It  evinces  a  good  deal  of  true  feeling,  and  contains  isolated  pas- 
sages of  much  merit    The  following,  for  example,  struck  us  as  quite  felicitous : 

*  Frikicd,  school-mate,  do0t  remember  the  old  tree, 
(*  Choke-pears  *  It  bore,)  which  ofl  wo  M  cUmb  with  g^toO) 
Acting  the  part  of  tropic  imps  to  pates 
That  ventured  noar— oar  mWhieMoring  mates  f 
And  do«(  remember  how  the  Master  prayed, 
With  one  «yo  closed,  the  other  open  laid ; 
Fulfilling  thus  the  Hcriptares^  where  they  sav, 


With  strict  injunction,  thou  must  ^  toatek  and  prog  7* 
And  with  what  practised  ease,  when  praver  was  don 
With  both  eyes  oped,  the  feruling  begun  V' 


*  Ah !  they  are  gone,  those  merry  days  of  yore! 
The  old  pear-tree  remains,  but  blooms  no  more; 
Tho  famous  rill  ^s  long  vanished  from  the  spot, 
Dried  at  ita  fbunt,  its  wonted  course  forgot ; 
And,  like  the  rest,  young  hearts  that  then  beat  strong, 
Youii?  eyes,  the  brightest  in  that  school-boy  throng, 
Have  IoU({  since,  pulseless,  beamless,  sunk  in  death, 
Their  names  oft  whispered  with  Affection^s  breath.* 

The  little  booklet  is  illustrated  by  one  or  two  pretty  engravings  of  scenes  and 
thuigs  about  and  in  Norwich.  .  .  .  Elliott,  the  eminent  portrait-painter, 
*  laid  himself  out'  on  a  pun  the  other  morning,  as  he  was  walking  down  town  with 
a  friend,  in  a  faintly -drizzling  mist,  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye :  '  If  it  should  stop  altogether,'  said  '  Charlik,'  '  it  would  n't  be  mtMed!*  This 
has  been  carefully  kept  from  the  daily  journals,  and  '  now  first  appears  in  print' 
P.  S.  Mr.  Elliott  has  recovered,  and  may  still  be  fotmd  at  his  rooms,  *  first  floor 
from  the  roof  of  the  Art-Union  Building,  where  may  also  be  seen  numerous  new 
pictures  from  his  industrious  and  facile  pencil ;  each  one  informed  with  that  per- 
fectly life-like  individuality  of  expression,  whether  in  lineament,  position,  or  drapery, 
-vrhidi  will  render  his  portraits  as  lasting  as  the  canvas  upon  which  they  are  painted. 
Among  them  are  some  '  Onondaga^*  whose  faces  awaken  old  associations  within 
us,  and  of  which,  *  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,'  we  intend  to  have  somewhat 
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more  to  say.  .  .  .  Therk  ^es  again  that  steam-shriek  of  the  locomotive,  od 
the  Hudson  River  rail-road  I  But  it  is  morning  now ;  and  instead  of  conveying 
wondering  new-comers  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  carrying  country-bom  metro- 
politans into  the  very  midst  of  their  old  associations.  They  are  paseing,  by  the 
'  going-forth  of  the  ways,'  from  the  great  city ;  they  leave  the  '  roaring  of  the 
wheels,'  uid  the  thousand  sights  and  sounds  which  have  long  been  familiar  to 
them;  they  pass  the  'out-squirts,'  as  Mrs.  Partington  terms  the  suburbs,  and  anon 
the  horizon  begins  to  widen ;  the  river  broadens  to  the  Tappaan-Zee ;  the  suburban 
villas,  gleaming  upon  the  shores,  are  left  behind ;  the  hills,  the  ancient  hills,  arise, 
'  whose  summits  freeze  in  the  fierce  light  and  cold ;  *  and  beyond  all,  *  lies  the  vast 
inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight;'  an  inland,  at  this  spring-season,  where  the 
country-bred  traveller  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  the 
maple-sugar  'sap-works;' smells  the  bass-wood  'spouts,'  (' gouge '- split  and  thin- 
'  whittled'  before  the  pensive  evening  fire  of  spring,)  and  inhales  the  odor  of  the  red- 
cedar  buckets  :  he  recalls  the  deep,  'sploshy'  snow,  through  which  he  tramped, '  neck- 
yoke  '  on  shoulder,  to  bring  the  luscious  juice  to  the  '  store-trough,'  previous  to  being 
poured  into  the  dark-boiling,  low-murmuring  '  potrash-kettles  ; '  and  he  remembers 
well  the  looks  of  the  varicolored  fungij  with  an  under-surface  whiter  than  the 
finest  zinc-tints  of  our  friend  Fosdick,  which  grew  upon  the  prostrate  and  decaying 
monarchs  of  the  forest,  over  which  he  strode,  on  his  '  sweet '  mission.  Perhaps  he 
may  remember  a  snow-storm  too,  like  this  inwhich  we  write,  when  his  humble  cotwaa 
shut  up  by  the  elements ;  when  the  tin-keys  and  geese,  the  cocks  and  hens,  came  up 
the  high  snow-banks  and  pecked  at  the  windows;  when  the  long  icicles,  button- 
ribbed,  like  the  end  of  a  rattle-snake's  tail,  hung  scarcely-dripping  from  the  eaves; 
and  the  little  folk  would  open  the  outer  door,  move  a  step  or  two  from  it,  the  whiff 
of  a  snow-shower-bath  taking  away  their  breath  in  the  mean  time,  and,  half  shrink- 
ing, half  in  sport,  pierce  two  or  three  deep  yellow  holes  in  the  bank,  and  then  rush 
shivering  into  the  house  again.  But  there 's  the  last,  the  dying  sound  of  the  steam- 
whistle,  away  in  the  stormy  distance.  .  .  .  Right  cordially  did  we  welcome 
from  '  An  Ancient  Friend,*  the  subjoined  familiar  epistle,  which  must  not  be  con- 
fined alone  to  our  desk.  Our  fiiend  will  pardon  us  for  placing  his  'private  '  I' 
before  the  public  eye : ' 

'  It  la  In  my  experience,  that  certain  hoars  of  unasual  and  unanticipated  leisure  will  come,  when 
Memory  pleases  heraeir  with  opening  many  a  long-Dhut  cell,  and  bringing  out  for  the  mind^s  atten- 
tion many  long-forgotten  images.  Forms  and  thces  which  have  passed  ua  by  in  the  crowded 
ways  of  life,  especially  school-fcllowei,  class-mates,  or  those  whom  we  have  noted  for  some  brief 
moment,  a  little  distinctively,  amid  the  general  throng,  snddenly  appear  again,  stopping  only  long 
enough  for  us  to  ask,  *  Where  are  they  on  the  sea  of  life? — in  storm  or  sunshine? — are  they 
above  the  waves  or  sunk? '  This  is  in  my  experience ;  and  during  these  hours  many  of  the  most 
forgetable  come  up,  and  roll  themselves  into  notice,  and  disappear,  like  bubbles  on  a  stream. 
If  this  is  in  your  experience,  it  ia  possible  you  may  be  able  to  remember  the  individual  who  now 
sends  wingbd  words  to  say,  that  as  a  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  he  feeds  his  flock  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiftil  valleys  the  world  ever  saw;  althouorh  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  world 
In  general  never  saw  it  at  all.  Fishing  for  men  as  a  main  purpose  of  life ;  but  as  episodes,  i. 
saying,  as  Pktsr  did,  *  I  go  fishing,'  and  then  carrying  out  that  purpose  along  streams  of  im- 
maculate character  for  trout  and  loveliness;  and,  n.,  cultivating  cherries,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
roses,  cabbages,  petunias,  onions,  martynias,  '  et  id  genua  emne ;  *  and,  m.,  reading  and  writing, 
da  rehua  omnibna  et  guibuadam  aliia.  U  this  image  turns  up,  yoo  now  know  what  the  sabstanoe 
worketh,  and  where. 

*•  But— there  is  an  idiosyncrasy.  After  preaching  three  times  on  the  Babbsth,  sleep  is  not  to 
be  had,  for  love  or  money,  suddenly.  The  most  approved  method  which  one  clergyman  of  my 
acquaintance  says  he  has  discovered,  to  induce  profound  slumber,  is  reading  his  own  sermons ; 
and  he  assured  me  thai  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  if  I  would  only  read  mine,  the  same  effect 
would  follow !  But  the  remedy  fUled  in  my  case,  firom  some  unaccountable  cause.  The  only 
thing  which  avails,  and  this  is  uniformly  suoceeaftil,  is  the  composition  of  a  sonnet.   Hence  I  have 
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a  book  for  the  purpose  ;  and  when  one  is  written,  the  child  being  bom,  rest  Bupenrenes.  I  have 
thought  of  copying  off  a  couple  of  them ;  not  because  I  think  them  worthy  of  your  elegant 
Magazine,  only  you  have  receiyed  some  fVom  the  same  list  before,  and  an  observant  mind  may 
like  to  know,  aa  a  psychological  curiosity,  juat  how  much  of  this  kind  of  writing  it  takes  to  in- 
duce sleep.  Now  do  nH  be  wicked  enough  to  say,  ^  Better  not  sleep  at  all  than  perpetrate  snch 
things;*  nor  say,  if  a  man  can't  sleep  before,  you  don't  see  how  his  conscience  will  let  him 
afterward.    Do  n't  exercise  your  wit  on  mo  I 

*The  first  is  to  my  mother,  when  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  was  sod :  ad  matrem  deUntem.  The 
next,  a  foct  observed  when  my  fire,  at  which  my  trout  was  cooking,  rambled  out  of  due  bounds. 
And  here  allow  me  to  say,  and  if  yeu  do  n't  know  it,  the  information  is  worth  your  while, 
if  you  take  a  stick,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  thrust  one  of  them  into  the  ground  and  the  other 
into  a  trout  of  a  pound  weight,  nicely  cut  open,  and  Oiled  with  (Veeh  butter,  with  his  back  down, 
and  Inclined  over  a  bed  of  coals,  in  about  four  minutes  you  will  have  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all 
gastronomic  art    Ah !  If  you  could  but  find  the  way,  in  tiie  next  moon  of  flowers,  to  our  parson* 

age,  and  take  your  choice  of  our  three  thickly-populated  trout-craeka,  and  the  B Meadow  I 

But '  N.  c' : 

I. 

*  For  me,  my  Mother  !  upon  whom  now  rest 
The  toil,  the  beat,  the  burden  of  the  day, 
For  me  to  bear  the  heart  with  care  oppressed 
In  that  hard  strife  where  Jesus  leads  the  way. 
Is  no  way  strange.    Nor  that  I  feel  tlie  ills, 
And  find  it  hard  to  suffer  all  He  wills. 
But  thou,  ray  Mother  !  who  through  many  a  night, 
Oft  almost  rayless.  hast  endured  the  fight. 
And  when  sharp  trials  have  gathered  thickest  round 
Succor  and  triumph  in  the  Saviocr  found, 
T  is  strange,  when  now  thou  treadest  near  the  shore 
Where  sighingn  cease  and  sorrows  are  no  more. 
That  thou  shouldst  grieve— thy  warfare  almost  done, 
Thy  burden  borne— thy  rest,  thy  Saviour  won.' 

II. 

'  I  STOOD  upon  a  gently-sloping  hill: 
Out  from  the  mos8-|?rown  rock,  beneath  my  feet, 
Gushed  forth  a  clear,  cool,  sparkling  rill. 
The  (Vesh  green  grass,  and  many  a  ilow'ret  sweet, 
Bent  down  within  its  mimic  waves  to  dip. 
The  robin  and  the  Ijhie-bird  thither  winging, 
Lingered  awhile  the  mimic  wave  to  sip, 
About  its  banks  their  swentest  wild-notes  singing. 
The  rill  rolled  on,  still  lovelier  as  it  went, 
Life,  joy  and  fruiifulness  about  it  blent. 
On  tliat  same  hillock,  nearly  by  my  side, 
A  fire  raged  on  down  to  the  stream  and  died. 
So  Truth  glides  onward,  blessing  as  she  Iiics ; 
So  Error  scathes,  till,  quenched  by  Truth,  she  dies! '  ^  P  *'' 

Penseroso's  '  Lines  written  in  Despondency^^  sent  us  for  our  last  number,  are 
*flad'  enough,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Fshal  cheer  up,  man!  *Do  as  the  sun 
does ;  look  at  the  bright  side  of  every  thing  ;*  for  while  it  is  just  as  clieap,  it  is  fire 
times  as  good  for  digestion.  *  An  inch  of  laugh/  says  an  ancient  English  author,  *  is 
worth  an  ell  of  moan,  in  any  state  of  the  market ;  *  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  old  fellow.  .  .  .  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  truth  and  force  in  these  re- 
marks of  M.  Chastel,  a  distinguished  French  savant^  who  ro.^c  to  eminence  from  the 
humblest  mechanical  station : 

*  I  DO  not  wonder  that  great  men  have  been  bom  mechanics :  for  thoso  who  have  been  brought 
up  exclusively  in  drawing-rooms,  intelligence  is  a  game,  a  recreation ;  tV;r  tliuso  who  have  held 
the  sword  or  the  helm,  who  have  driven  the  plough  or  worlccd  witii  the  chisel,  intelligence  be- 
comes a  passion,  a  force,  a  beauty,  a  worship,  a  love  divino.  It  i»  (rum  the  stall,  the  shop,  the 
work-room,  that  the  most  powerful  minds  have  issued ;  Moukiik  from  the  upholsterer's,  Burks 
flrom  the  farmer's,  Shakspbare  fk'om  the  hosier's  shop,  Roit^sEAiT  from  the  wheel-wright^ 
Long  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  physical  nature,  they  all  took  refuge  with  joyftil  euthusiam 
in  the  tree  domain  of  thought.  Even  an  inferior  mind  would  become  tampered  to  strength  in 
these  mechanical  apprenticeships ;  and  if  ever  the  spirit  of  reform  which  is  seizing  on  the  world 
should  extend  to  the  act  of  creating  citizens  I  doubt  not  that  good  sense  will  gain  a  victory  over 
custom,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  every  education  will  be  henceforth  the  due 
admixture  of  the  development  of  the  mind  and  of  its  action  on  the  elements  of  nature.' 
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Tbm  following  moat  touching  fragment  of  a  Letter  from  a  Dying  Wife  to  her 
SMand  was  found  hj  him,  some  months  after  her  death,  between  the  leares  of  a 
religious  volume,  which  she  was  rery  fond  of  perusing.  The  letter,  which  was 
literally  dim  with  tear-marks,  was  written  long  before  the  husband  was  aware  that 
the  grasp  of  a  fatal  disease  had  fastened  upon  the  lovely  form  of  his  wife,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen : 

*  WHKif  this  BhaU  reach  yonr  eye^  Dear  O ,  tome  day  when  you  are  tnniins:  oyer  the  relics 

of  the  past,  I  shall  have  paaaed  away  for  ever,  and  the  cold  white  stone  will  be  keeping  Its  lonely 
watch  oyer  the  lips  you  have  so  often  pressed,  and  the  sod  will  be  growing  green  that  shall  hide  for 
ever  from  your  sight  the  dust  of  one  who  has  ao  often  nestled  close  to  your  warm  heart.  For  many 
long  and  sleepless  nights,  when  all  beside  my  thoughts  was  at  rest,  I  have  wrestled  with  ttie  con- 
sciousneas  uf  approaching  death,  until  at  last  it  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind ;  and  although  to 

you  and  to  others  it  might  now  seem  but  the  nervous  imaginings  of  a  girl,  yet,  dear  G ,  it  isfl 

Many  weary  hours  have  I  passed  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  myself  to  leaving  you,  whom  I  love 
so  well,  and  this  bright  world  of  sunshine  and  betiuty ;  and  hard  indeed  is  it  to  struggle  on  aflenUy 
and  alone  with  the  sure  eonviction  that  I  am  about  to  leave  all  for  ever,  and  go  down  alone  Into 
the  dark  valley  I  *  But  I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted,'  and  leaning  upon  His  arm  '•  I  fear  no  evfl.' 
Do  nU  blame  me  for  keeping  even  all  this  f^om  you.  How  could  I  subject  y^ie,  of  all  others,  to  such 
sorrow  as  I  feel  at  parting,  when  time  will  so  soon  make  it  apparent  to  you  ?  I  could  have  wished 
to  live,  if  only  to  be  at  your  side  when  four  time  shall  come,  and  pillowing  your  head  upon  my 
breast,  wipe  the  death-damps  fh)m  your  brow,  and  usher  your  departing  spirit  into  ita  Maksk's 
presence,  embalmed  in  woman's  holiest  prayer.  But  it  is  not  to  be  so  —  and  I  submit.  Yours  Is 
the  privilege  of  watching,  through  long  and  dreary  nights,  for  the  spirit's  final  flight,  and  of 
transferring  my  sinking  head  from  your  breast  to  my  Saviour's  bosom !  And  you  shall  ahara 
my  laat  thought ;  the  last  fl&int  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  lost  feeble  kiss  shall  be  yours ;  and 
even,  when  flesh  and  heart  shall  have  failed  me,  my  eye  shall  rest  on  yours  until  glazed  by  death ; 
and  our  spirits  shall  hold  one  last  fond  communion,  until  gently  fading  from  my  view — thi  last  ot 
earth  —  you  shall  mingle  with  the  first  bright  glimpses  of  the  unfading  glories  of  that  better 

world,  where  partings  are  unknown.    Well  do  I  know  the  spot,  dear  G ,  where  you  will  lay 

me:  often  have  we  stood  by  the  place,  and  as  we  watched  the  mellow  sunset  as  it  glanced  in 
quivering  flashes  through  the  leaves,  and  burnished  the  grassy  mounds  around  us  with  stripes  of 
bomiahed  goM,  each  perhaps  has  thought  that  some  day  one  of  us  would  come  aionfy  and  whldk 
ever  It  might  be,  your  name  would  be  on  the  stone.  But  we  loved  the  spot ;  and  I  know  yon  11 
love  It  none  the  less  when  you  see  the  same  quiet  sun-light  linger  and  play  among  the  graaa  that 
grows  over  your  Mart's  grave.  I  know  you  11  go  often  alone  there,  when  I  am  laid  there,  and  my 
spirit  will  be  with  you  then,  and  whisper  among  the  waving  branches,  *  /  am  not  lost,  but  goiu 
kef  art  n  _ 

A  MOST  genial  friend,  in  one  of  our  south-county  towns,  which  '  well  we  know/ 
as  Mrs.  Gamp  says,  tells  the  following :  A  map-peddler,  in  pursuance  of  his  toc*- 
tion,  chanced  to  stop  at  the  principal  hotel  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  our  western 
state  villages.  A  friend,  whom  he  had  known  in  former  years  in  Yankee-land,  see- 
ing him  at  the  hotel,  invited  him  to  a  large  party  which  he  was  to  give  the  same 
evening.  The  old  friend  came ;  and  when  received  by  his  host  at  the  door,  was 
found  with  three  maps  in  his  hand : '  How-dc-du  ?  *  said  he ;  '  got  any  nails !  Though^ 
as  praps  there  was  to  be  a  good  many  fokes  here  to-night,  I  'd  hang  up  some  o*  my 
mope  here,  and  let  'em  look  at*  em.  Good  chance  —  fust  rate.  May  be  some  on  *em 
would  like  to  buy  *em ;  and  I  could  explain  'em  as  well  as  not ;  nothin*  else  to  do^ 
pooty  much.  Got  a  small  hammer  t  Know  where  I  'd  be  liable  to  dispose  of  a  few 
beans  9  *  Sharp  practice,  that,  eh  ?  .  .  .  In  San  Francisco,  on  the  shores  of  the 
iar  Pacific,  where  already  we  have  nearly  fifty  regular  subscribers  to  the  Knickkb. 
BOOKER,  they  have  established  a  *  Knickerbocker  Association*  touching  which  may 
be  found  this  paragraph  in  the  columns  of  the  seven  daily  journals  of  that  flourish- 
iDg  dty,  received  by  the  last  arrival : 

'  Krickkrbockkr'  Association. — This  Association  met,  last  evening,  in  the  Superior  Ooort 
room,  in  the  City  Hall,  G.  R.  Rtckji ah,  Esq.,  presiding.    The  committee  appointed  at  the  laal 
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maethig  reported  o  conatltation  and  by-laws  for  the  Aisociation,  which  were  adopted.  Mc 
C.  lTHkiseb  and  Hbnrt  Rbbd  were  elected  stewards  of  the  Association  for  the  enaninff  year. 
The  foUowinff-named  gentlemen  were  nominated,  and  nnanimooslj  elected  honorary  membmef 
the  Association:  Wasbingtoji  Iryino,  Lewis  Gatlord  Clark,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jambs  K. 
Pauldino,  Luthbr  Bradish,  and  the  Rbt.  Mr,  Wtckoff,  of  Albany.  After  the  transactioB  of 
some  unimportant  boslneas,  the  society  a^loumed,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  next  Wedneaday 
evening.* 

That 's  right,  gentlemen :  keep  up  the  good  old  EiaoKXRBOCKER  epirit !  It  ia  more 
alive  and  flouriahing  than  ever  at  this  very  moment  ...  A  oorrestoitdkkt 
(*  &  P.')  writes  us  that  the  negro  camp-meeting  song,  from  which  we  recently  quoted 
a  few  stanzas,  is  not  the  original  of  that  performance,  the  refrain  of  which  is,  nol 
'  Hel-lal-alu,'  but '  Hallaloo.'    The  following  is  from  the  true  original : 

^  Mt  homers  over  Jordan, 
Hallaloo  1  haUaloo! 
My  home  's  over  Jordan, 
HaUaloo  I 

*  I  had  a  little  slater, 
An'  her  name  was  Nicodbmds, 
An*  my  home  *s  over  Jordan, 
Hallaloo !  * 

*  Here,  you  see,  is  the  real  *  nigger '  simplicity,  and  natural  perfection  of  rhythm. 
Tlie  following  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  *  colored  lyrics '  in  the 
language: 

*  JiNicT  had  de  black  eye, 

Jin  NT  was  de  gall 
Oh  I  Jinny  had  de  black  eye, 
JiKNT  was  de  gal ! 

Git  awsy  de  cawn,  Boys! 
^  Git  away  de  cawn  I 

Ob  I  git  awav  de  cawn,  boys! 
Git  away  de  cawn !' 


*  This  iiB  the  finest  *  Oom-Song  *  ever  composed.  I  have  spent  many  years  in  col- 
lating the  real  original '  negro '  songs,  and  have  enough  in  my  port^folio  to  make  a 
good-sized  volume.  Pray,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Ohribtt  Minstrels  t  Their  successful  imiteUunu  of  the  real  negro,  not  only  in  their 
songs,  but  in  their  actions.  But  they  do  not  sing  the  real '  negro  songs.'  If  they 
were  to  do  so,  youwould  be  astonished,  as  well  as  delighted.'  We  quite  agree  with 
our  correspondent,  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  pathos  in  some  of  the  negro  melodiea 
•  Poor  Old  Ned*  \b  brim-fuU  of  it  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  a  certain  kind  of  origi- 
nality about  negro  compositioa  Take  this  example  of  an  illustration  lately  used 
by  a  colored  exhorter  at  an  evening  conference-meeting  in  Montgomery,  Alabama: 

*  My  bredren,  Gon  bless  your  souls,  Higion  is  like  de  Alabama  riber.  In  spring  come  de  IVesh, 
an'  he  bring  in  all  de  ole  logs,  slabs  an*  stic  ks,  dat  hab  been  lyin*  on  de  bank,  and  canying  dcm  down 
In  de  current.  Bimeby  de  water  go  down ;  den  a  log  cotch  here  on  dis  idand,  den  a  sl&b  git 
ootched  onde  shore,  and  de  sticks  on  de  bushes;  and  dare  dey  He,  withMn^  and  dryiu*  till  comes 
>nother  fresh.  Jistso  dere  come  *vival  of  *figion ;  dis  ole  sinner  broU  in,  dat  ole  back-glider bn>*t 
back;  an'  all  de  folk  seem  comin'— an'  mighty  good  times.  But,  bredren,  God  bless  your 
souls,  bimeby  'vival  's  gone :  den  dis  ole  sinner  is  stuck  on  his  ole  sin ;  den  dat  ole  back-slider  la 
ootched  where  he  was  afore,  on  Jus*  such  a  rock ;  den  one  arter  'noder,  dat  had  got  'liglon.  Ilea 
all  *long  de  shore,  and  dere  dey  lie  till  'noder  'vival.  Beloved  bredren,  Goo  bless  your  souls, 
get  dstp  In  de  cunont ' 

How  many  a  white  pulpit-bore  has  waded  through  the  logical '  divisions  *  of  a 
discourse,  (a  well-intondcd  one,  no  doubt,  but  from  its  unconscionable  length  spoiling 
some  hearer's  Sunday  turkey  that  was  worth  two  of  it,)  which  had  not  in  its  whole 
compass  so  forcible  an  illustration  as  this  ?  ...  In  front  of  a  public  auction-store 
in  Philadelphia,  the  other  day,  there  was  exposed,  at  high  noon,  a  souvenir  of  old 
Stsphen  Oirard,  the  millionaire^  in  the  shape  of  a  strong-built  old  chaise,  in  which 
he  used  to  ride  about  in  the  transaction  of  his  businesa  As  a  memento  of  its  for- 
mer owner,  its  sale  was  doubtless  expected  to  attract  great  competition ;  '  but  no 
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one,*  sayH  that  admirable  paper,  the  Philadelphia  '  Drmrin^Room  Journal*  *  ap- 
peared to  sympathize  with  it  Oocaaionallj'  a  hasty  glance  would  be  directed  to- 
ward it  by  a  feverish  broker,  on  his  way  to  '  'Change ; '  and  one  stout  countryman 
seated  himself  in  it,  and  tried  the  springs.  No  antiquarians ;  no  lovers  of  Oibaro 
or  liAMMON ;  no  speculators,  appeared  to  be  present  As  the  day  advanced,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  imaginations  of  men  became  fully  awakened,  in  justice  to  the  morti- 
fied vanity  of  the  chaise,  we  must  say  that  considerable  excitement  was  manifested, 
and  we  momentarily  expected  to  see  a  committee  of  little  boys  from  the  college, 
or  of  Third-street  brokers,  or  the  posterity  of  those  whom  OiRAan  might  have  be- 
friended, meet  upon  the  hallowed  ground,  and  magnanimously  rival  each  other  by 
high  bidding,  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  cherished  '  vehicular/ '  But  no ;  the 
chaise  was  knocked  down  for  less  than  half  its  real  value,  the  OiRAan  prestige  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Rightly  pondered,  it  strikes  us  there  is  a  lesson  in 
this,  not  unworthy  of  heedful  note  by  all  '  poor-rich  men.'  ...  A  FBixNn  at 
Panama -sends  us  the  following  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  in  that  picturesque 
old  town.    It  ccmtains  an  important  lesson,  well  enforced: 

*  Wb  have  remarkod  some  of  the  rougrheet  speclmeDB  of  humanity  passiiig  throug^h  this  dty, 
ttiat  we  ever  cast  eyoB  npon  in  our  Ufe  before.  The  other  day,  while  Btanding  at  the  Exchange, 
our  attention  was  called  to  one  of  the  very  hardeet-looking  of  cuatomerB,  Just  arrived  in  the 

*  IttkmvMt*  from  California,  after  evidently  a  long  residence  in  El  Dorado.  He  and  those  with 
him  were  bearded  like  pards.  He  was  listening  to  the  Jabber  of  a  native  who  had  hired  him  o 
mule,  and  on  seeing  hia  baggage,  was  remonstrating  to  get  a  dollar  or  two  more.  ^  Look  you 
here,  homkre^  said  he,  ^a  bargain's  a  bargain :  I  agre  d  to  give  vou  twenty  dollars ;  1  |>aid  yon 
the  half;  start  your  boots!  1  am  a  man  of  few  words ;  but  if  in  ten  minutes  that  mole  aln*t 
ready  parked,  there  will  be  one  dead  nigger  about  these  diggings.*  He  drew  a  revolver  fh>m  bis 
belt,  k>oked  at  the  caps,  and  turning  round,  looked  savage  defiance  at  every  body.  At  that  in- 
stant a  lady  on  a  mule,  and  two  beauUnU  little  girls,  on  their  way  to  California,  were  trying  to 
pass  the  bfocked-up  thoroughfare.  His  eyes  met  the  appealing  gaze  of  the  mother.  In  an  Instant 
nia  whole  countenance  was  changed.  He  doffed  his  hat  to  the  lady,  backed  the  mule,  komhf 
and  alii  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  called  the  attention  of  his  comrades :  *  Back,  boys,'  said  he, 

*  make  way  for  ihe  lady  v  The  way  waa  cleared,  and  the  lady  passed.  Our  stalwart  Mend  stood 
gazing  after  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  as  he  turned  round,  we  could  perceive  his  flice  suffused 
with  teora :  on  wlpinsr  them,  he  perceived  we  were  regarding  him  closely :  *  I  have  been  away 
fh>m  home,  BIti*  said  he  in  a  faltering  voice,  ^  for  two  year» ;  that  woman,  and  the  teces  of  those 
little  children,  remembered  me  of  mv  fkmily.  Goo  bless  my  girls  aikl  their  mother  I*  So, 
shaking  himself,  as  it  were,  he  returned  his  revolver  to  his  belt ;  and,  in  a  mild  voice,  said  to  the 
native ,  ^Come,  komkre^  as  soon  as  you  can,  my  friend,  get  that  mule  ready,  and  you  shall  have 
what  you  aak  more.'    And  so  saying,  he  walked  thoughtfully  away.' 

Apropos  of  Califomia  are  some  feeling  stanzas  recently  published  in  an  eastern 
journal,  which  were  suggested  by  hearing  a  young  married  man  dying  on  his  way 
to  the  gold-region  in  a  Pacific  steamer,  dictating  to  a  brother  what  to  write  to  his 
family,  when  his  death  should  be  reported  to  them.  We  annex  a  brief  specimen  of 
the  lines.    Of  his  wife  he  says : 


*  Tkll  her  she  must  kiss  my  children, 

Like  the  kiss  I  last  impressed ; 
Hold  them  as  when  last  I  held  them, 

Folded  c]o!<eiy  to  my  breast; 
Give  them  early  to  their  Makkr, 

Putting  all  their  trust  in  Gon, 
And  Hk  never  will  forsake  her, 

For  Hk  's  said  so  in  His  Word. 

*  O  my  children  I  Heaven  bless  them ! 

They  were  all  my  llfto  to  me ; 
Would  I  could  once  more  caress  them, 

Ere  I  sink  beneath  the  seal 
T  was  for  them  I  crossed  the  ocean ; 

What  my  hopes  were,  I  '111  not  tell. 
But  I  have  gained  an  orphan's  portion) 

Yet  He  doeth  aU  things  welL 


*TbIl  my  slstera  I  remember 

Every  kindly  parting  word, 
And  my  heart  has  been  kept  tender 

By  the  thoughts  their  mem'ry  stirred ; 
Tell  them  I  ne'er  reoched  the  haven 

Where  I  sought  ttie  *  precious  dust,' 
But  I  have  gained  a  port  called  Heaveoi 

Where  the  gold  wDl  never  mat. 

*Urae  them  to  secure  an  entrance. 

For  they  '11  find  their  brother  there ; 
Faith  in  Jksus,  and  repentance 

Will  secure  for  each  a  share : 
Hark  1  I  hear  mv  SAvioum  speaking, 

T  is,  I  know  his  voice  so  well : 
When  I-am  gone,  oh  dont  be  weeping, 

Brother,  here 's  my  last  ihrewellT' 


EvxBT  body,  every  'old  inhabitant,'  will  remember  the  man  who  rushed  on 
horseback  into  the  town  of  Hartford,  (Conn.,)  when  the  'Ouves  Ellswobtb' 
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steamer  burst  her  boiler,  exclaiming  at  the  top  of  his  yoice,  *  JTie  Eliver  OWtworth 
hat  biHedher  buster/  —  the  Sliver  Olhvoorth  hai  billed  her  buster  !*  Somethiog 
not  unlike  this  was  a  hurried  inquiry  we  once  heard  made  in  the  city  for  the 
office  of '  Dr.  Ocular,  the  Wheelist  P  .  .  .  Ws  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend 
(himself  a  poet)  for,  and  our  sanctum  is  now  ornamented  with,  a  proof-copy  of 
NesmitKs  Portrait  of  Robert  Bums.  It  is  the  finest  picture,  and  Uie  best  ooo- 
ceded  likeness,  of  Scotland's  noblest  bard.  It  has  the  *  place  of  honor '  among  all 
the  attractions  of  the  apartment  .  .  .  Some  space  back,  we  hare  spoken  of  the 
weather  on  '  St  Patrick*s  Day  in  the  Morning;'  and  thinking  at  the  time,  should 
the  next  day  chance  to  be  pleasant,  what  a  pity  it  would  be,  on  account  of 
many  *  expectants,'  that  the  days  could  not  hav6  been  transposed,  we  concluded  to 
give  a  '  meteorological  observation '  for  the  day  ensuing,  and  that 's  this  very  day, 

*  of  all  the  days  in  the  year.'  It  has  been  snowing  since  last  night  s  gloaming;  a 
toft,  warm,  driving,  feathery  snow :  we  felt  a  premonition  of  it '  in  our  bones '  last 
erening,  while  we  were  scribbling ;  and  this  morning,  lo  1  the  bare  trees  in  the  street 
are  all  piled  up  with  the  *  gently-frozen  rain : '  so  are  the  window-shutters  and 
the  lamp-posts;  and  there  is  a  muffled  sound  of  shovelling  snow  from  the  bal- 
conies, steps,  and  side- walks ;  and  the  ringing  laughter  of  children,  amid  the  £Bunt 
banging  of  window-shutters  in  the  gusty  but  attempered  wind,  is  also  heard ;  *  Young 
Kmok.'  among  them,  too,  witli  a  pair  of  paternal  boots,  ('  a  world  too  wide '  for  his 
little  *  supporters,*)  which  he  longs  to  be  big  enough  to  wear.    Ah,  well-a-dayt 

•  When  I  am  a  man !  *  is  the  poetry  of  Childhood :  '  When  I  was  a  boy,'  is  the 
poetry  of  Age.  ...  A  wnrrE  man  not  long  since  sued  a  black  man  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  a  free  state ;  and  while  the  trial  was  before  the  judge,  the  litigants 
came  to  an  amicable  settlement,  and  so  the  counsel  stated  to  the  court  *  A  verbal 
settlement  will  not  answer,'  replied  the  Judge ;  *  it  must  be  in  writing.'  '  Here  is 
the  agreement^  *  in  black  and  white* '  responded  the  coimsel,  pointing  to  the  recon- 
ciled parties:  'pray,  what  does  your  honor  want  more  than  this?'  .  .  .  Ocnt 
friend  and  correspondent  Charles  Q.  Lbland,  Esq^  whose  '  l^hree  Friends*  in  a  late 
number,  seems  already  to  have  'gone  the  rounds*  of  the  American  press,  is  the 
author  of  *TheOrand  Concert*  which  ensues.  '  The  Chevalier'  ls  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  the  Knickerbocker  : 


*  1  HEARD  the  Bteeples  poaring  forth 
Their  Btorm-bella'  roaring  din ; 

And  the  songs  of  merry  oompauleB 
As  they  sate  so  snug  within  ; 

The  measured  tread  uf  armies  proud. 
The  dash  of  the  restless  tea  I 

*  And  it  'b  but  I  *  quoth  the  world, 
As  on  she  whlrfed, 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we! 

( I  beard  a  martyr  at  the  stake 

Groan  out,  *  in  Domino! ' 
I  h«Nud  five  InfhntB  squall  at  night, 

While  cata  yelled  out  below. 
I  heuil  a  preacher  pounding  texts, 

To  a  godly  companie ; 

*  And  It  'b  bui  I  *  quoth  the  world, 
As  on  Bhe  whirled, 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we  I 


'  I  heard  a  dainty  cavalier 

Bing  to  his  ladye-love ; 
While  fountains  in  the  moon-ray  plashed, 

And  the  lady  sighed  above. 
And  I  heard  the  diclc  of  the  cold  white  diett* 

With  curves  pealing  tree  ; 

*  And  it 's  but  I  *  quoth  the  world* 
As  on  she  whirled, 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we! 

*  Yes:  music,  thunder,  growls  and  groans, 
With  shouts  and  sliots  in  store, 

White  powder-mills  exploded  fast — 
But  I  could  stand  no  more ! 

I  stopped  my  eon,  I  howled  a  prayer, 
And  Bwouned  in  agony : 

*  And  it^Bbuz!^  quoth  the  world, 
As  on  she  whirlra, 

And  away  with  the  world  wont  we  I ' 


'  The  Saint  Leger  Papers^  now  become  so  popular,  will  be  resumed  in  our  next 
The  admirable  chapter  in  our  last,  so  replete  with  deep  and  poetical  thought,  so 
forcibly  expressed,  must  have  whetted  the  reader's  appetite  for  what  is  to  follow. 
The  temporary  indisposition  of  the  author,  now  happily  abated,  must  constitute 
hia  and  our  apology  to  the  reader.     .    .    .    Ooa  new  correspondent  '  Pastsl' 
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baa  our  best  thanks  for  his  fiivors.  .  .  .  Wk  are  glad  to  learn  that  *  Ha&pib'b 
Magazine'  and  Steinoer  and  Townsend*8  *  International/  are  meeting  with  marked 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  public  Both  are  well  and  variously  filled  with  the  best 
matter  from  foreign  periodlcalB,  while  each  has  carefully-prepared  original  depart- 
mentSf  the  interest  of  which  is  well  sustained.  We  like  to  see  good  periodical  litera- 
ture flourish,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  merely  cheap — usually  *  cheap' 
enough,  in  all  senses  of  the  term.  As  for  the  '  Old  Eniok./  its  prosperity  is  unabated. 
It  has  more  subscribers  at  this  moment  than  it  has  had  at  any  time  within  the  last 
eight  years ;  and  its  increase,  within  the  last  three  months,  has  been  greater  by 
twenty  per  cent  than  during  the  same  months  at  any  former  period.  '  Let  the  good 
work  go  on  r  good  friends.  .  .  .  Herb  is  another  '  pearl'  from  the  diadem  of 
WiLUAM  Delant  Patton,  immortalized  in  our  last  number.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature :  • 

^Thk  broom  of  virtuous  iodlgnsUon  should  sweep  tbeae  political  ooetoMnongers  flrom  the  pnr> 
Ileus  of  the  Halla  of  Lei^islation.    The  pestle  of  cootempt  should  be  placed  in  the  mortar  of 


honest  rebuke^  and  tho  pills  manutactured  therefrom  prore  the  death-warrant  of  these  vermin 

of  the  body  politic.    TheironWi  "_" 
end  of  a  candle  is  as  important  to  them  aa  the  spoliation  of  an  empire  to  N  apolkom  .    The  fragmenta 


hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  body  politic.    Their  onl  v  object  is  plunder — the  pettier  the  better.  An 


of  a  ream  of  writing-paper  gladden  their  hearts,  when  laroenously  obtained,  with  more  pleasur* 
able  emotions  than  warm  the  bosom  of  the  conqueror  when  receiving  the  applause  of  a  rescued 
people !  The  sight  of  a  stick  of  aealins:  wax  or  a  box  of  wafers  excites  their  avarice  to  a  degree 
more  intense  than  revels  in  the  heart  of  the  bridegroom  when  he  clasps  in  his  embrace  for  the  first 
time  his  yielding  yet  diffident  bride  I  No  mother  ever  watched  with  more  yearning  solicitude 
the  flash  of  intellect  marking  the  growth  of  her  first-born,  than  do  these  Caterans  the  dally  in> 
crease,  in  the  rear  of  your  building,  of  the  pile  of  asbea  swept  (h>m  your  fire-place  I ' 

If  all '  these  things  indeed  be  so,'  and  if  they  be  true  of  other  state-legislatures, 
we  don't  see  why  the  newly-elected  members  shouldn't  let  their  children  play 
with  their  neighbor's  children  just  as  they  always  used  to.  'T  is  n't  aa  clear  as  old 
'Round Top'  on  the  Ka&ttskills,  that  after  all  they're  'any  better  than  other 
folks.'  .  .  .  Wb  experience  more  than  wonted  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the '  Oju- 
oiHAL  Papebs  '  of  the  present  nimiber.  Perhaps  it  does  n't  become  im  to  laud  them ; 
for  custom  '  ties  our  tongue '  in  this  respect ;  though  a  tradesman  may  speak  of 
hU  wares,  made  by  others,  in  terms  of  praise  never  so  extravagant,  and  it 's  'all 
light'  But  really,  are  not  omr  friend  Bristed's  '  Walter  Mape*'  Poems,*  the  '  Far- 
eign  Sketehe**  the  ' Escape  of  Madame  KotanUh  from  Hvngary*  the  graphic  do- 
mestic sketch  of '  False  Positiofiy  or  the  Under- Current!  the '  SketehrBook  ofMeister 
Karl*  the  '  Oossip  on  Rivers* — to  say  nothing  of  the  other  prose,  and  eke  the 
verse  —  are  they  not  note-worthy  and  praise-worthy  ?  Read  and  pronounce:  Apro- 
pos of  'Meister  Karl  :'  when  the  reader  becomes  fully  acquainted  with  him,  if  his 
sketches  are  not  found  to  possess  as  rich  specimens  of  Paniagruelism  and  Robe- 
iaisism  as  have  recently  been  encountered,  we  shall  —  *  lose  our  g^ess,'  that  'a 
all  .  .  .  Just  after  '  The  Dunciad '  appeared,  Jamxs  Drnnis  took  up  the 
book  in  Tonson'b  shop.  Dipping  carelessly  into  it,  he  came  suddenly  on  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

*  SoMB  have  for  wits  and  then  for  poets  passed, 
Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last' 

'  By  Jove  I '  said  Dennis,  '  he  means  me ! '  And  sure  enough,  just  so  long  as  the 
'  Dunciad'  retained  its  popularity,  so  long  poor  Dennis  had  this  couplet  fastened 
uopn  him,  to  his  great  annoyance.  .  .  .  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  puUie 
journals  awaking  to  the  rare  attractions  of  Messrs.  Wiluams  and  Stevens'  grand 
'  Depository  of  Art*  in  Broadway,  near  Leonard-street  The  '  Courier  and  Enr 
quirer*  pays  a  long  and  well -deserved  tribute  to  this  most  capacious  and  vari- 
ously-filled establishment ;  dwelling  upon  and  criticising  with  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion the  many  rare  pictures  to  ,be  seen  there,  from  the  pencila  of  eminent  ancient 
and  modem  artists,  including  the  truly  magnificent  engravinga  after  LAiowxia,  and 
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other  distinguished  eeUbriUt  in  the  art  of  celat'ire,  rare  articles  of  vertu^  etc  We 
quite  agree  with  the  *  Courier '  in  advising  all  those  who  would  gratify  or  improve 
tiieir  taste  in  the  arts  of  design,  that  they  may  at  Williams  and  Stevens'  always 
find  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  desire.  .  .  .  We  have  received  a  '  poem  * 
commencing, '  Hail^  Land  of  the  Brave  and  the  Free  V  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  wo 
have  seen  sometliing  like  this  before,  somewhere ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  friends 
Oeoaoe  Ripley,  J.  S.  Redfield,  and  GEoaas  P.  Putnam,  if  it  is  entirely  original 
here.  Was  n't  there  something  not  unlike  it  in  one  or  two  of  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Jenny  Lind  songs  which  we  perused!  .  .  .  *The  Unclianging' vl  sonnet 
on  the  love  of  a  mother,  b  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  writer's  powers.  He  shall 
hear  from  the  Editoe  anon,  touching  the  other  communications  contained  in  his 

*  budget :' 

'  In  this  kaleidoscopic  world  of  ours, 
•  With  huos  oft-cbooging  in  the  giass  ot  time ; 

Novr  Aill  or  life,  now  merrieBt  paQtominie ; 
Where  Pleasure  smiles  and  end  Misfortune  lowers, 
And  thorns  He  hid  within  the  finest  flowers, 

One  ray  there  is  the  human  heart  may  claim, 

Unchanged  by  change,  unscorched  by  its  own  flame, 
And  mildly  beaming  mid  our  darkest  hours ; 

One  cheering  ray,  that  every  soul  may  feel, 
However  few  its  Jots  or  dim  its  hope ; 

One  steadfast  light,  alike  in  woe  or  weal, 
Imparting  strength  with  all  lifers  ills  to  cope, 

vouchsafed  to  earth  n*om  the  fidl  fount  above ; 

One  ray,  most  like  to  Heaven— A  Motuxr's  Love  !  * 

'  M.  S.  P.'  draws,  in  his  way,  a  very  fair  picture,  in  his  '  Scene  in  a   Country 
Dietriet  School- ffowte ;'  but  it  is  a  *  leetlc '  over-elaborated.    We  remember  tha 

*  calls '  on  the  *  master '  perfectly :  *  Pleaietomendme-fine-andpen  ; '  *  PleaaerirJohn^t' 
a-pinchiwne;  *  *  PleaeeeirmaygwoulfH^get  a^mice,  to  put  in-my-trowsea-tokeep-m'noae' 
from  *  bleedin^  f '  and  other  the  like  questions.  But,  *  M.  S.  P.,'  *  those  were  the  daya^  not- 
withstanding. Do  n't  you  think  so  t  .  .  .  Where  the  gpreat  Cooke  pointed  his 
lean  and  expressive  fore-finger ;  where  the  elder  Kean  flashed  the  genius-lit  fire  of 
his  matchless  eye ;  where  Coopee  trode  and  Conway  swayed ;  where '  ppor  Powek  t ' 
won  all  suffrages,  and  Plaoide  '  ruled  the  hour ; '  even  there,  where  stood  the  stage 
of  the  '  Old  Park,'  in  one  of  the  new  and  splendid  stores  erected  upon  its  site, 
flourish  our  friends  '  Jeboliman,  Motley  and  Company,  successors  to  the  old  firm 
of  *  Cohens  '  in  William-street,  near  Fulton,  so  well  known  throughout  the  Union : 
and  *loDg  may  they  waveT  .  *  .  Placide,  in  the  play  of  *The  Nervous 
Man,'  says  he  happened  to  nod  one  day  to  the  '  Man  of  Nerve/  M'Shane,  and  he  stuck 
to  him  like  a  leech  from  that  time  forth.  Some  modern  victim  gives  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  an  auction-room :  *  Never  nod  to  an  acquaintance  at  an  auction.  I  did  so 
once,  and  when  the  sale  cla^ied,  I  found  four  broken  chairs,  six  cracked  flower-pots,  and 
a  knock-kneed  bed-stead  knocked  down  to  ma  What  I  intended  as  nods  to  a  friend, 
had  been  taken  by  the  auctioneer  as  bids  for  the  kitchen  furniture ! '  .  .  .  What 
a  terribly  horrid  thing — how  like  a  dream  of  horror — was  that  recent  account 
in  the  daily  journals  of  a  Mississippi  steamer  striking  a  '  snag'  in  the  night,  and 
going  down  bow-foremost ;  the  strangling  passengers  struggling,  and  the  engines 
working,  plunging  and  murmiuing  below,  some  minutes  after  the  boat  had  disap- 
peared below  the  surface  I  '  T  was  too,  too  horrible  I*  ...  A  modest,  and  as 
we  infer,  a  young  correspondent,  who  sends  us  'a  few  stanzas'  in  imitation  of  Ten- 
nyson, (as  a  general  thing  we  do  not  affect  imitations,)  in  a  note  to  the  Edftoe, 
says :  *  Before  you  read  button  close  down  those  arching  lids  over  the  moony  eyes 
of  Minerva's  gift,  your  beautiful  Owlet,  and  let  the  heart  alone  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  fate  of  my  poor  poetic  bantling.'  The  '  Stanzas '  await  the  necessary 
scrutiny. 
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THE  HOME  JOURNAL, 

Pnbliihad  waeUy  in  tht  City  of  H«w-Tork,  at  Two  DoUan  a  Tear. 

On  the  flnt  day  of  Jannanr  next,  commeDCM  a  New  Beriee  of  this  oopione,  comprehenBhre  and  elegantly  printed 
Family  Nkwspapki,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  he 

THE  INDISPINSABLE  DRAWING-ROOM  GAZETTE  OF  THE  C01INTR7. 

A  home  Is  haidly  complete,  we  think  we  tnay  eafely  venture  to  say,  without  the  HOUE  JOURNAL,  which  ia 

ZHK  GHBOHIGLB  07  AIL  THAT  IHTIBS8I8  ALL  CTiABglM  07  80GZET7, 

And  of  the  intelligence  which  most  enliyena  an  American  Home. 

Naw-Tonz  la  tbk  ohlt  cKirraB,  and  liere,  at  the  fountain  head  of  novelty,  incident,  literature,  and  foreign 
news,  the  Hmne  Journal  is  edited  and  published.  Its  editors  (Gko.  P.  Moans  and  N.  P.  Willis)  devote  their 
entire  time,  skill  and  experience  to  the  task  of  givingt  each  week, 

S^mir  VMIHS  W(DIEVIEI  ISLI!(DWIIH(B. 

THST  PARTICULABLT  KXSP  AN  STB  ON  ALL  TBS 

WHIMS  AND  NOVELTIES  OF  -NEW-YORK  SOCIETY. 

FRXSENTIVO    BKXT0HX8   OF  THB 

BELLiS  W  ^yn  TIME 

r  AND   OARKTUL   POBTKAITa   OP 

In  addition  to  this,  ttie  utmost  pains  are  taken,  by  translations  ttom  French  Journals,  and  by  foreign 

correspondence,  to  prepare  sudi  reports  of 

THE  FASHIONABLE  GOSSIP  OF  PARIS, 

As  will  exceedingly  instruct  and  amuse. 

We  present  to  our  readers  tke  facts  and  outline*  of  all  news.  In  our  literary  department,  we  aim  at  sketehes 
oMd  reatUMs  eritteism,  and  in  our  condensations  of  the  fecund  productions  of  the  vast  newspaper  worid  of 
Wnglsiid,  we  aim  to  avoid  the  tiresome  and  the  local,  and  transfer  to  our  columns  the  pick  of  English  informa- 
tion, and  brilliancy,  while  we  endeavor  to  select  wiUi  a  true  sense  otpure  morals^  true  wit,  and  genuine  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  propose  to  give,  in  the  course  of  the  coming  volume,  ONE  JSMXillSLT  HZW 
FBATDXE,  which  we  think  will  particularly  INTEREST  THE  LADIES,  viz.:— 

« 

TUs  being  a  species  of  composition  that  interests  all  readers,  we  trust  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  Home 
Journal  more  eageriy  looked  for,  and  more  careftilly  preserved  than  ever. 

We  have  also  new  correspondents  in  London  and  Paris,  who  will  send  us  much  that  could  never  reach  us 
through  ftmign  Jonmala. 

As  a  New-Year's  Present  from  a  GentleMan  te  a  Laily^ 

The  Hone  Jonraal  is  one,  of  which  the  remembrance  is  renewed  every  week,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  as  argift  in 

good  taste. 

miia.-  Ito  OM  oopy,  $2;  far  throe  oopiei,  t5,  or  oa^  copy  Ibr  three  yean,  $5— alwayi  in 

adTBDoe.  Snhieribe  wifhoat  delay. 
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THE     FIRST     OYSTER-EATER 


BT    RICHARD    BATWARDS. 


The  impenetrable  veil  of  antiquity  hangs  over  the  antediluvian  oyster, 
but  the  geological  finger-post  points  to  the  testifying  fossil.  We  might, 
in  pursuing  this  subject,  sail  upon  the  broad  pinions  of  coniecture  into  the 
remote,  or  flutter  with  lighter  wings  in  the  regions  of  fable,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary :  the  mysterious  pages  of  Nature  are  ever  opening  freshly 
around  us,  and  in  her  stony  volumes,  amid  the  calcareous  strata,  we  be- 
hold the  precious  mollusc — the  primeval  bivalve, 

*  ROGK-iiiBBKD  I  Slid  Biident  88  Ui«  nui.' 


Yet,  of  its  early  history  we  know  nothing.  Etymology  throws  but 
little  light  upon  the  matter.  In  vain  have  we  carried  our  researches  into 
the  vernacular  of  the  maritime  Ph(enician8,  or  sought  it  amid  the  frag- 
ments of  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  lore.  To  no  purpose  have  we 
analyzed  the  roots  of  the  comprehensive  Hebrew,  or  lost  ourselves  in 
the  baffling  labyrinths  of  the  oriental  Sanscrit.  The  history  of  the  an- 
cient oyster  is  written  in  no  language,  except  in  the  universal  idiom  of 
the  secondary  strata !  Nor  is  this  surprising  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view.  Setting  aside  the  pre-Adamites,  and  taking  Adam  as  the  first 
name-giver,  when  we  reflect,  that  Adam  lived  iN-land,  and  therefore 
never  saw  the  succulent  periphery  in  its  native  mud,  we  may  deduce  this 
reasonable  conclusion  :  viz.,  that  as  he  never  saw  it,  he  probably  never 
KAMSD  it — never  ! — not  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  must  seek  for  information  in  a  later  and  more  enlightened 
age.  And  here  let  me  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  oysters  and  intelli- 
gence are  nearer  allied  than  many  persons  imagine.    The  relations  between 
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Physiology  and  Psychology  are  beginning  to  be  better  understood.  A 
man  might  be  scintillant  with  facetiousness  over  a  plump  '  Shrewsbury^ 
who  would  make  a  very  sorry  figure  over  a  bowl  of  water-gruel.  The 
gentle,  indolent  Brahmin,  the  illiterate  Laplandbr,  the  ferocious  Lybiak, 
the  mercurial  Frenchman,  and  the  stolid,  (1  beg  your  pardon,)  the  Btal- 
wart  Englishman,  are  not  more  various  in  their  mental  capacities  than 
in  their  table  aesthetics.  And  even  in  this  Centurt,  we  see  that  wit  and 
oysters  come  in  together  with  September,  and  wit  and  oysters  go  out  to- 
gether in  May — a  circumstance  not  without  its  weight,  and  peculiarly 
pertinent  to  the  subject-matter.  With  this  brief,  but  not  irrelevant  di- 
gression, I  will  proceed;  We  have  '  Ostreum^  from  the  Latins,  *  Oester^ 
from  the  Saxons,  '  Auster^  from  the  Teutons,  *  Ostra^  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  ^  Huitre^  from  the  French — words  evidently  of  common 
origin  —  threads  spun  from  the  same  distaflf !  And  here  our  archaeology 
narrows  to  a  point,  and  this  point  is  the  pearl  we  are  in  search  of :  viz., 
the  genesis  of  this  most  excellent  fish. 

*  Words  evidently  derived  from  a  common  origin.'  What  origin? 
Let  us  examine  the  venerable  page  of  history.  When  is  the  first  mention 
made  of  oysters  ?     Hudibras  says  : 


*the  Emperor  CALIGULA, 


Who  triumphed  o*er  the  British  ■eas, 

Took  crabfl  and  otstkbs  priBODors,  (mark  that !) 

And  lobfiters,  *stead  of  cufraaslera ; 

Kngaged  hia  legions  in  fleroe  bustles 

With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  mussels, 

And  led  his  troops  with  I'Urious  gallops,  , 

To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops ;  ^ 

Not,  like  their  ancient  way  of  war, 

To  wait  on  his  triamphol  car. 

But  when  he  went  to  dine  or  sup, 

More  bravely  ate  his  captires  up ; 

Ijeaving  all  war,  by  his  example. 

Reduced— to  Tict'ling  of  a  camp  well/ 

This  is  the  first  mention  in  the  classics  of  oysters ;  and  we  now  ap- 
proach the  cynosure  of  our  inquiry.  From  this  we  infer  that  oyster? 
came  originally  from  Britain.  The  word  is  unquestionably  primitive. 
The  broad,  open,  vowelly  sound  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  primal^  sponta- 
neous thought  that  found  utterance  when  the  soft,  seductive  mollusc  first 
exposed  its  white  bosom  in  its  pearly  shell  to  the  enraptured  gaze  of 
aboriginal  man !  Is  there  a  question  about  it  ?  Does  not  every  one  know, 
when  he  sees  an  03rstcr,  that  that  is  its  name?  And  hence  we  reason 
that  it  originated  in  Britain,  was  latinized  by  the  Romans,  replevined  by 
the  Saxons,  corrupted  by  the  Teutons,  and  finally  barbecued  by  the 
French.  Oh,  philological  ladder  by  which  we  mount  upward,  until  we 
emerge  beneath  the  clear  vertical  light  of  Truth  ! !  Methinks  I  see  the 
First  Oyster-Eater  I  A  brawny,  naked  savage,  with  his  wild  hair 
matted  over  his  wild  eyes,  a  zodiac  of  fiery  stars  tatooed  across  his  mus- 
cular breast — unclad,  unsandalled,  hirsute  and  hungry — he  breaks 
through  the  underwoods  that  margin  the  beach,  and  stands  alone  upon 
the  sea-shore,  with  nothing  in  one  hand  but  his  unsuccessful  boar-spear, 
and  nothing  in  the  otlier  but  his  fist  There  he  beholds  a  splendid  pan- 
orama! The  West  all  a- glow ;  the  conscious  waves  blushing  as  the  warm 
sun  sinks  to  their  embraces ;  the  blue  sea  on  his  left ;  the  interminable 
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forest  OD  his  right ;  and  the  creamy  Bea-sand  curving  in  delicate  tracery 
between.  A  Picture^  and  a  Child  of  Nature  !  Delightedly  he  plunges 
in  the  foam,  and  swims  to  the  bald  crown  of  a  rock  that  uplifts  itself 
above  the  waves.  Seating  himself,  he  gazes  upon  the  calm  expanse  be- 
yond, and  swings  his  legs  against  the  moss  that  spins  its  filmy  tendrils  in 
the  brine.  Suddenly  he  utters  a  cry ;  springs  up ;  the  blood  streams  from 
hb  foot  With  barbarous  fury  he  tears  up  masses  of  sea  moss,  and  with 
it  clustering  families  of  testacea.  Dashing  them  down  upon  the  rock,  he 
perceives  a  liquor  exuding  from  the  fragments ;  he  sees  the  white,  pulpy, 
delicate  morsel  half-hidden  in  the  cracked  shell,  and  instinctively  reaching 
upward,  his  hand  finds  his  mouth,  and  amidst  a  savage,  triumphant  de- 
glutition, he  murmurs — Oyster!!  Champing  in  his  uncouth  fashion 
bits  of  shell  nnd  sea-weed,  with  uncontrollable  pleasure  he  masters  this 
mystery  of  a  new  sensation,  and  not  until  the  gray  veil  of  night  is  drawn 
over  the  distant  waters  does  he  leave  his  rock,  covered  with  the  trophies 
of  his  victory. 

We  date  from  this  epoch  the  maritime  history  of  England.  Ere  long, 
the  reedy  cabins  of  her  aborigines  clustered  upon  the  banks  of  beautiful 
inlets,  and  overspread  her  long  lines  of  level  beaches ;  or  pencilled  with 
deUcate  wreaths  of  smoke  the  savage  aspect  of  her  rocky  coasts.  The 
sword  was  beaten  into  the  oyster-knife,  and  the  spear  into  oyster-rakes. 
Commerce  spread  her  wbite  wings  along  the  shores  of  hap])y  Albion,  and 
man  emerged  at  once  into  civilization  from  a  nomadic  state.  From*  this 
people  arose  the  mighty  nation  of  Ostrogoths ;  from  the  Ostraphagi  of 
ancient  Britain  came  the  custom  of  Ostracism — tbat  is,  sending  political 
deUnquents  to  that  place  where  they  can  get  no  more  oysters. 

There  is  a  strange  fatality  attending  all  discoverers.  Our  Briton  saw  a 
mighty  change  come  over  his  country — a  change  beyond  the  reach  of 
memory  or  speculation.  Neighboring  tribes,  formerly  hostile,  were  now 
linked  together  in  bonds  of  amity.  A  sylvan,  warlike  people  had  become 
a  peaceful,  pisciverous  community ;  and  he  himself,  once  the  lowest  of  his 
race,  was  now  elevated  above  the  dreams  of  his  ambition.  He  stood  alone 
upon  the  sea-shore,  looking  toward  the  rock,  which,  years  ago,  had  been 
his  stepping-stone  to  power,  and  a  desire  to  revisit  it  came  over  him.  He 
stands  now  upon  it  The  season,  the  hour,  the  westerly  sky,  remind  him 
of  former  times.  He  sits  and  meditates.  Suddenly  a  flush  of  pleasure 
overspreads  his  'countenance ;  for  there,  just  below  the  flood,  ho  sees  a 
gigantic  bivalve — alone — with  mouth  agape,  as  if  yawning  with  very 
weariness  at  the  solitude  in  which  it  found  itself.  What  I  am  about  to 
describe  may  be  untrue.  But  I  believe  it.  I  bave  heard  of  the  waggish 
propensities  of  oysters.  I  have  known  them  to  clap  suddenly  upon  a 
rat^s  tail  at  night ;  and,  what  with  the  squeaking  and  the  clatter,  we  verily 
thought  the  devil  had  broke  loose  in  tlie  cellar.  Moreover,  I  am  told  that, 
upon  another  occasion,  when  a  demijohn  of  brandy  had  burst,  a  lai^ 
*^  Blue-pointer^  was  found  lying  in  a  little  pool  of  liquor,  just  drunk 
enough  to  be  careless  of  consequences,  opening  and  shutting  his  shells 
with  a  *  devil-may-care '  air,  as  if  he  didn't  value  any  body  a  brass  farthing, 
but  was  going  to  be  as  noisy  as  he  possibly  could. 

But  to  return.  When  our  Briton  saw  the  oyster  in  this  defenceless 
attitude,  he  knelt  down,  and  gradually  reaching  his  arm  toward  it,  he 
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Buddenly  thrust  his  fingers  in  the  aperture,  and  the  oyster  closed  upon 
them  with  a  spasmodic  snap !  In  vain  the  Briton  tugged  and  roared ;  he 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  uproot  the  solid  rock  as  to  move  that  oyster ! 
In  vain  he  called  upon  all  his  heathen  gods — Gog  and  Magog — elder 
than  Woden  and  Thor;  and  with  huge,  uncouth,  druidical  d — ^ns  con- 
signed all  shell-iSsh  to  Nidhogg,  Hela,  and  the  submarines.  Bivalve  held 
on  with  '  a  will/  It  was  nuts  for  him  certainly.  Here  was  a  great  lub- 
berly, chuckle-headed  fellow,  the  destroyer  of  his  tribe,  with  his  fingers  in 
chancery,  and  the  tide  rising/  A  fellow  who  had  thought,  like  ancient 
Pistol,  to  make  the  world  his  oyster,  and  here  was  the  oyster  making  a 
world  of  him.  Strange  mutation !  The  poor  Briton  raised  his  eyes : 
there  were  the  huts  of  his  people  ;  he  could  even  distinguish  his  own,  with 
its  slender  spiral  of  smoke ;  they  were  probably  preparing  a  roast  for  him ; 
how  he  detested  a  roast  I  Then  a  thought  of  his  wife,  his  Uttle  ones 
awaiting  him,  tugged  at  his  heart  The  waters  rose  around  him.  He 
struggled,  screamed  in  his  anguish  ;  but  the  remorseless  winds  dispersed 
the  sounds,  and  ere  the  evening  moon  arose  and  flung  her  white  radiance 
upon  the  placid  waves,  the  last  billow  had  rolled  over  the  First  Otster- 
Eater  I 

I  purpose  in  my  next  to  show  the  relations  existing  between  wit  and 
oysters.  It  is  true  that  Chaucer  (a  poet  of  considerable  promise  in  the 
fourteenth  century)  has  alluded  to  the  oyster  in  rather  a  disrespectful 
manner ;  and  the  learned  Du  Bartas  (following  the  elder  Pliny)  hath  ac- 
cused this  modest  bivalve  of  '  being  incontinent,'  a  charge  wholly  without 
foundation,  for  there  is  not  a  more  chaste  and  innocent  fish  in  the  world. 
But  the  rest  of  our  poets  have  redeemed  it  from  these  foul  aspersions  in 
numberless  passages,  among  which  we  find  Shakspeare's  happy  allusion  to 

*  Rich  konttty  dwelling  in  a  poor  house.* 

And  no  one  now,  I  presume,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  it  hath  been  al- 
ways held 

^  Great  in  mouUis  of  wiaeit  oensore ! ' 

In  addition  to  a  chapter  on  wit  and  oysters,  I  also  may  make  a  short 
digression  touching  cockles. 


OLD       LETTERS. 

Old  Letters !  in  thy  presence  lives  (he  Past : 
How  as  I  gaze  lost  forms  of  friends  defile 
Through  Memory's  long  narrow-cloistered  aisle ; 
How  swells  my  heart  with  loneliness  overcast, 
As  each  loved  shadow  passes  quick  and  fast ; 
How  grows  remembrance  as  each  cherished  line 
Recalls  the  early  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Long  since  cut  down  'neath  Time's  destroying  blast 

Ye  are  the  sepulchres  of  friendly  thought; 
Affection's  choicest  relics,  stained  with  tears, 
And  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  years ; 

Impoveri;<hed  Mem'ry's  El  Dorado !  fraught 
With  wealth  of  feeling,  gems  of  Friendsliip's  mould. 
More  precious  than  Oolconda's  mines  of  gold. 


Cx.AnBKOB  £i,W3ir. 
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Round  Vssta's  temple  famed  of  old, 

Though  maDy  an  eager  foot-etep  prpssed, 
To  one  aJone  of  heayenly  mould 

The  mystic  Ooddeas  stood  confessed. 
To  Him  each  hidden  chann  was  known ; 

High- Priest  of  Vesta  I  it  was  tliine 
To  guard  tlie  deathless  flame  that  shone 

lliroughout  her  temple's  inner  ehrine  I 

The  outer-temple  long  hath  gone, 

And  crumbled  ioto  sainted  dust  1 
Yet  still  the  goddess  hath  her  throne ; 

The  High- Priest  still  his  sacred  trust: 
For  what  was  Vesta  but  the  flame 

Of  Holy  Tbuth —  the  power  that  stirs, 
Still  strong  as  when  from  Heaven  it  came. 

The  heart-pulse  of  her  worshipptrs ! 

Tims  on  our  souls  a  hidden  light, 

Like  some  blest  star  of  Heaven  above, 
Hath  shone  for  years  in  radiance  bright, 

Beneath  the  ceaseless  care  of  Love  : 
But  who,  amid  this  changing  world, 

Would  dream  the  Bot  such  watch  had  kept, 
That  ne'er  with  wearied  piuiiiDs  furled. 

One  fleeting  moment  he  hath  slept ! 

O  Qton  1  how  glorious  is  Lovb  1 

Beyond  what  raptured  bard  hath  sung. 
When  thus  without  one  wish  to  rove. 

The  Seraph  Boy,  with  bow  unstrung. 
And  empty  ouiver,  day  and  night 

Sits  watchuig  with  admiring  gaxe 
Alone,  the  heart-consuming  light 

His  power  first  kindled  to  a  blaze. 

Yet  not  alone  1  for  near  him  oft 

Bright-jewelled  Memory  fondly  strays, 
Recounting  o'er,  in  accents  soft, 

Each  treasured  hope  of  happier  days : 
And  when,  mid  Times  most  rapid  flight. 

Glad  Memory  seeks  some  hidden  path. 
Love  holds  aloft  the  charmed  light, 

And  lends  him  all  the  power  he  hath  1 

Hmu  art  my  Ve$ta/    I  have  prayed 

To  none  with  such  devotion  as  to  thee ; 
E'en  of  my  heart  thine  own  a  part  is  made. 

Nor,  could  I  loose  it,  would  I  set  it  free : 
Still  must  I  love,  though  Love  may  not  avail 

Perchance ;  yet  sometimes  in  life's  busy  stir. 
Whispers  fond  Hope  the  same  enchanting  tale, 

That  first  she  taught  me  as  thy  worshipper. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA. 


KUUSBB     OXS. 


The  summer  of  1 8 —  had  been  unusually  sultry ;  prophetic,  all  the 
old  folks  said,  of  a  cold  autumn.  Agreeably  to  this  philosophy,  the  Novem- 
ber to  which  I  allude  could  in  no  way  have  disappointed  the  weather- 
wise.  Having  just  graduated  from  West  Point,  my  young  friend,  Harry 
Merton,  was  ordered  to  Florida.  Not  in  the  most  robust  health,  he  left 
early,  in  the  full  expectation  of  cheating  winter  out  of  his  calendar.  It 
was  on  a  bleak,  gloomy  day ;  the  wind  blew  keenly  from  the  north-east ; 
clouds  of  dust  and  dry  leaves  strewed  the  walks  of  the  Battery ;  purple 
cheeks  and  blue  noses  prevailed ;  and  *  Go  to  the  cabin-fire,  or  you  'li 
freeze,'  was  murmured  with  the  last  good-bye.  Still  he  was  young,  and 
full  of  bright  anticipations ;  hope  setting  a  beacon  before  him,  on  which 
as  yet  no  shadow  had  fallen,  and  which  no  circumstances  c^uld  obscure. 
Alas !  could  we  but  look  with  more  prophetic  eye  through  the  long  vista 
of  coming  years,  how  often  would  young  Fancy  droop  the  wing  tshe 
stretches  in  such  eager  haste  to  outstrip  time,  and  turn  back  in  sorrow 
from  the  vision  !  But  who  has  not  felt  his  spirits  grow  lighter  beneath 
the  influence  of  that  sovereign  balm,  a  fresh  sea-breeze  ?  Even  care  itself 
seems  frighted  away  before  its  magie  power ;  and  were  it  -not  for  the 
dreaded  consequences  of  the  vessel's  motion,  I  beheve  there  are  none  who 
would  not  speak  in  rhapsodies  of  their  first  voyage  !  As  the  last  rope 
was  flung  aboard,  and  the  gallant  barque  dropped  down  the  harbor,  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  lent  a  fairy-like  glow  to  every  object 
on  shore,  and  brightened  the  surface  even  of  the  rough  billows  beneath. 
Merton  watched  tlie  receding  city,  with  its  forest  of  masts,  until  the  heights 
of  Neversink  were  lost  in  the  dusky  twilight,  or  mingled  with  the  thick- 
gathering  clouds  above.  Soon  the  rushing  wind  whistled  and  rattled 
through  the  closely-reefed  sails,  and  the  angry  waters  were  lashed  into 
foam ;  the  torrents  of  spray  and  fast-fulling  rain  compelling  all  whoso 
homes  were  not  on  the  deep  to  seek  shelter  in  their  berths ;  and  the 
mammoth  cradle,  with  the  storm  for  a  lullaby,  rocked  its  inmates,  weak 
and  well,  to  slumber. 

Brightly  the  rooming  dawned,  and  long  before  the  passengers  were  stir- 
ring, the  beautiful  ship  was  bounding  on  her  way.  The  frotliy  waves 
now  parted  to  receive  her ;  the  jovial  sailors  answered  to  the  boatswwn'a 
call,  adjusting  the  rigging  to  the  merry  *  Yo-heave-ho ! '  and  landsmen 
sought  opportunity  to  display  their  seamanship  to  the  caution  of  the  less 
conceited,  and  the  amusement  of  all.  But  there  was  little  to  relieve  the 
monotony,  after  a  few  days.  Sometimes  a  *  school '  of  porpoises  came 
tumbling  by,  as  the  ship  tacked  toward  shore ;  and  then  the  dolphins 
would  play  round  the  bow,  or  a  shark  would  follow  in  the  wake,  to  keep 
alive  the  sailors'  superstition,  or  a  fleet  of  Portuguese  men-of-war  would 
afford  speculation  for  the  curious,  although,  like  all  else  in  nature,  pret^ 
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tiest  and  most  interestiiig  in  their  own  element.  Again  a  flock  of  '  Mo- 
ther Carey's  chickens'  hovered  round,  and  vain  were  the  attempts  to  en- 
tangle one  with  a  thread :  at  length,  it  was  caught ;  and  after  much  pet- 
ting, the  mysterious  little  wanderer  was  let  loose,  despite  of  omens,  not 
an  unwelcome  visitor.  Often  after  tea  we  would  sit  on  deck,  and  watch 
the  moon-beams  sparkling  on  the  water ;  or  trace  the  long  line  of  phos- 
phorescent light,  as  the  gallant  vessel  ploughed  the  ocean,  or,  as  some 
huge  sea-monster,  plunging  beneath  the  surface,  and  rearing  in  his  strength, 
flung  off  as  easily  the  mountain  wave  it  broke. 

At  last,  the  dieerful  cry  of  *  Land  ahead  1 '  from  the  watchman  in  the 
shrouds,  betokened  the  end  of  their  voyage ;  and  never  was  sound  more 
welcome  to  mortal  ears.  All  hurried  on  deck,  and  in  the  motley  throng 
were  faces  Merton  had  not  seen  before :  among  them,  an  old  lady  and  her 
daughter,  who  seemed  determined  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  sea- 
sickness, having  brought  with  them  the  Guide-Book,  the  Path-Finder,  the 
History  of  Florida,  and  a  map,  which,  by  the  way,  the  elder  had  now 
spread  out  on  her  little  fat  lap,  and  by  the  use  of  a  quizzing-glass  and 
fore-finger  was  closely  examining.  *  Come  here,  Clary,'  said  she,  '  and 
help  me  find  the  Bluff.  Do,  Capting,  or  you,  Mr.,'  addressing  Merton, 
'  could  n't  you  just  point  out  St.  Somebody's  Bluff?  I  never  saw  such  a 
map.  The  fellow  said  it  would  tell  us  every  thing,  and  for  my  part,  I  see 
nothing  but  hen-tracks.'  Merton  replied,  *  The  place  was  not  probably 
put  down ; '  but,  in  fact,  the  old  woman's  comical  appearance  so  amused 
him,  he  dared  not  go  to  her  aid.  As  Dr.  Syntax  said  of  his  spouse,  she 
was  *  like  a  dumpling  set  a- walking ; '  and  not  content  with  being  fashion- 
able by  nature,  she  had  loaded  on  clothes  and  tournure  enough  for  two ; 
and  in  order  to  protect  her  complexion,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  every 
prospect,  she  had  donned  an  enormous  Leghorn  Jlat  and  green  veil,  so 
that  her  tiny  sun-shade  was  quite  superfluous,  it  being  scarcely  largo 
enough  to  hide  her  great  fat  cheeks,  although  she  contrived  to  *  tote '  it, 
together  with  her  library  and  reticule.  '  Do,  mamma,'  interposed  Miss 
Clara,  *  come  and  let  us  enjoy  this  fine  scenery.  No  doubt  the  Captain 
will  put  us  ashore  in  the  right  place,  and  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  us  in  the 
bargain.'  Merton  now  stepped  forward,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  vessel. 

They  had  crossed  the  St.  John's  bar  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
now  the  warm  sun  shone  over  all  the  dewy  earth,  and  mingled  odors  from 
trees  and  shrubs  still  fresh  and  green  were  wafted  on  the  gentle  breeze. 
Indeed,  Dame  Nature  seemed  to  have  donned  her  best  attire,  and  wel- 
comed them  with  that  soft  delusive  smile  she  oft  assumes  in  climes  less 
genial  than  Florida.  Here,  too,  the  deep  blue  sea  and  the  dash- 
ing breakers  lent  their  aid  to  charm.  Just  on  the  brink  of  the  clear 
white  beach  were  arranged,  quite  in  mihtary  style,  a  regiment  of  peli- 
cans, awaiting  their  prey  for  breakfast ;  .while  numerous  water-fowl,  of 
almost  every  species,  winged  their  light  way  in  flocks  over-head,  now 
dipping  the  beak  in  water,  now  daintily  skimming  the  surface.  The 
only  check  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  travellers  was  the  sand-flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. These  swarmed  the  deck,  attacking  at  every  point,  and  picking 
at  poor  Mrs.  Scriggins  right  and  left,  beneath  her  jaunty  flat.  ^  Dear  me, 
Clary,'  she  exclaimed, '  we  shall  be  devoured ;'  and  she  flourished  her 
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sun-shade  and  fancy-bag  most  dexterously.  Even  tfaie  fisherman's  hut  on 
shore  looked  a  haven  of  rest,  and  many  regretted  they  could  not  seek 
its  shelter,  as  if  there  were  any  place  in  Florida  where  these  villainooa 
Uttle  torments  do  not  poison  one's  peace ! 

Directly,  a  boat  shot  out  from  the  land,  rowed  by  six  sons  of  Erebus, 
and  great  was  the  curiosity  to  learn  its  destiny,  the  most  of  those  on 
board  being  alike  strangers  to  the  country  and  its  customs.  The  Captain 
hailed  the  helmsman,  and  a  gentleman  claimed  the  privily  of  coming 
aboard. 

'Ah  !  't  is  Mr.  Roughenough,  Clary,'  said  Mrs.  Scriggins,  rubbing  first 
one  elbow,  and  then  the  other.  '  I  'm  so  glad  you  are  come  for  us ;  I  hare 
rubbed  a  hole  in  both  sleeves,  and  I'm  afraid  I  shall  wear  out  my  skin.' 

*•  I  came  down  some  days  since,'  he  replied,  *  for  recreation.  But  I've 
had  quite  enough  of  it !  I  've  been  leeched  by  gallinippers,  and  Uterally 
phlebotomized ;  indeed,  I  could  not  open  my  mouth  without  their  en- 
tering, and  I  am  almost  deafened  by  their  noise.' 

*  Dear  me  ! '  returned  Mrs.  Scriggins,  *  that  won't  do  for  me ;  I  am  an  in- 
valid, but  the  doctor  said  I  must  not  think  of  depleting.  Was  n't  that  the 
word,  Clary  ?     I  'm  sure  he  added,  I  was  complete  enough.' 

*•  Come,  come,'  interrupted  the  Captain,  *•  get  these  ladies  ashore,  Jack, 
or  we  '11  lose  the  tide.' 

'  It  ain't  possible  now,  Captain,'  she  interposed,  as  they  hoisted  her 
over  the  bows,  every  body  laughing,  and  no  body  answering  her. 

MertoQ  bade  Clara  a  respectful  fiarewell,  and  promised  to  see  her  in 
St.  Augustine.  The  little  boat  soon  sped  to  the  shore.  The  vessel's  sails 
were  again  hoisted,  the  anchor  weighed,  and  with  a  fine  breeze  they  were 
quickly  gliding  up  the  lovely  river,  now  widening  to  a  beautiful  lake, 
ag£un  narrowing  to  a  stream ;  passed  islands  ever  green,  and  grass-grown, 
level  shores,  inviting  to  repose.  There  were  but  few  settlements  along  the 
border,  and  these  rude  and  unfinished.  To  Merton  the  voyage  had  been 
monotonous  and  wearisome ;  and  he  hailed  even  these  wild  homes  with 
no  feigned  delight  But,  alas  !  the  Eutopian  scenes  his  young  imagina- 
tion had  garnered  up,  like  all  such  visions  of  young  hearts,  could  only  be 
dissipated  by  reality.  They  crossed  the  bar  at  day-break,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  next  day  that  their  longing  eyes  were  greeted  by 

the  sandy  shores  and  hastily-built  cabins  of  J .    Almost  any  home 

looks  cheerful  to  the  mariner  just  landed,  but  the  shock  poor  Merton's 
nerves  received  that  night  was  but  a  foretaste  of  things  to  come  !  The 
night  grew  chilly,  and  brought  along  one  of  those  cold  snaps,  as  they  are 
not  inaptly  termed  in  New-England,  but  which  was  not  a  little  surprising 
to  our  traveller,  and  as  unexpected  as  unwelcome. 

There  were  two  wharves;  one  was  Uncle  Sam's  and  the  other  wasn't 
He  landed  upon  the  former,  and  ploughed  his  way  through  the  light 
sand,  sparkling  in  the  moon-light  like  drifted  snow,  and  in  such  weather 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  it  As  he  passed  into  the  main 
street,  the  aspect  of  the  town  was  more  cheerful.  Lights  flashed  from 
every  cabin,  and  voices  not  ungentle  fell  on  his  ear.  Officers  and  soldiers 
thronged  the  narrow  streets,  and  lounged  about  the  inns  and  restaurants. 
He  entered  the  first  public  house  in  his  way,  in  hopes  of  securing  that 
rest  he  so  much  needed,  both  as  a  restorative  and  a  preparation  for  to- 
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morrow^s  ride,  his  dispatches  being  addressed  to  the  oommanding  officer 

at  St  A .    J was  entirely  occupied  by  volunteers.   Meeting  one  of 

the  privates  at  the  door,  who  assured  him  this  was  the  ffotel,  he  entered 
the  dark,  narrow  passage,  leading  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  eating-room 
of  a  very  indifferent  public  house.  Coming  from  ship-board,  he  had  no 
very  dainty  appetite,  yet  the  uncleared  table  before  him  soon  put  to  flight 
all  idea  of  gratifying  it ;  and  hailing  one  of  the  slovenly  negroes  who 
was  employed  in  the  double  duty  oi  clearing  off  and  feeding  himself  and 
the  dogs,  he  reluctantly  inquired  for  the  proprietor. 

'  Proprioters,  Sir,  has  nothin'  to  do  in  dis  'ouse.  Missus  is  boss,  and 
she  ^s  in  de  bed-room,  yonder,'  pointing  as  he  said  this  to  a  board-parti- 
tion, dividing  the  rooms  about  half-way  to  the  rafters,  and  above  wjiich 
flickered  a  candle-li^t 

The  con&b  aroused  the  lady  in  question,  whose  curiosity  or  cupidity 
induced  her  to  bawl  out  in  a  loud,  harsh  tone,  ^  Tony,  who 's  that  ? '  and 
as  if  not  sure  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  she  protruded  a  head  ornamented 
by  a  dirty  cap,  and  any  quantity  of  tawdry  ribbons.  ^  Does  he  want  a 
room  f '  she  continued,  in  the  same  tone,  addressing  her  valet. 

*  Yes,  Madam,'  replied  Merton,  sans  ceremonie  ;  '  and  I  can't  have  it  too 
soon.' 

'  Oh,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry,  he  can  wait  till  it 's  over ;  I  s'pose  it 's  another 
o'  them  ther'  nasty  reg'lai's  !  Tony,  when  you  're  done  clearin'  ofi^  you 
can  tell  Venus  to  show  'im  to  No.  16  ;  and  if  that  do  n't  suit  'im,  he  can 
go  whar  he  can  find  better ;  or  try  the  piney  woods,  as  better  than  he  has 
done  ! '  Having  said  this,  she  withdrew  the  tawdry  cap ;  and  slamming 
the  board  door,  she  b^an  singing  a  rude  lullaby,  with  as  much  non- 
chalance as  if  a  nasty  regular  had  never  intruded  upon  her  vision  1 

In  this  unprombing  state  of  affairs,  Merton  would  gladly  have  taken 
her  advice  and  gone  farther,  but  feeling  sure,  from  all  he  had  heard,  that 
he  would  indeed  only  fare  worse,  he  concluded  to  resign  himself  to  fiite ; 
mentally  resolving,  however,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  bribe  on  the  £Edthful 
man  Tony.  Lighting  a  cigar  at  one  of  the  tallow  candles,  flickering  in  a 
puddle  of  grease,  he  then  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the  windows,  here  veiy 
properly  called  '  gaps,'  as  they  were  only  square  holes,  with  rough  pine- 
shutters.  Tony  continued  dexterously  to  clear  off,  whistling  occasionally 
to  warn  his  keeper  that  all  was  right;  yet  giving  Merton  the  same 
friendly  token,  by  a  broad  grin.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  took  up  a  light, 
and  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone,  announced  his  readiness  to  accompany 
him  to  No.  16.  They  stumbled  back  through  the  dark  passage,  rendered 
still  more  dismal  by  the  feeble  light  which  Tony  carried  above  his  head, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  draft  of  air  from  open  doors,  through  which  none  but 
a  negro  could  have  carried  it  unextinguished  ;  then  up  a  narrow,  winding 
stair-case ;  again  through  dark  and  gloomy  halls ;  and  out  once  more  to 
the  open  air,  where  they  passed  a  long  piazza,  to  the  designated  room. 
Tony  flung  open  the  door,  and  placing  the  candle  upon  one  of  the  side- 
beams  of  the  building,  closed  the  ^  gap  ;'  and  then,  scratching  his  head, 
inquired  if  the  gentleman  wished  any  thing  ?  Merton  looked  around  upon 
the  desolate,  unfurnished  hole;  and  in  desponding  accents  answered, 
'  No.'  There  was  but  an  apology  for  a  bed-stead,  with  a  ^  shuck '  mattress 
on  it,  and  one  old  horse-blanket  thrown  over  it ;  a  broken  chair,  and  an  old. 
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long-ago  print  of  feshion.  This  was  stuck  in  the  frame  of  an  old  dressing- 
glass  ;  and  Merton  meekly  inquired  if  it  was  for  him  to  shave  by  in  the  morn- 
ing! Tony  grinned  a  negative,  and  with  a  meaning  he  could  not  then  di- 
vine, shook  hjs  head«  Directly  was  heard  a  low  giggle,  and  a  creeping 
tread,  as  of  some  one  stealthily  passing  the  piazza.  Tony's  whole  aspect  and 
voice  changed  at  the  sound ;  he  boldly  opened  the  door,  and  assuring  himself 
that  the  eaves-dropper  had  departed,  he  beeged  Merton  to  wait  ^  a  little.' 
As  he  had  no  idea  of  going,  hope  itself  having  died  in  his  breast,  he 
readily  complied.  Tony  was  not  long  absent,  and  returned  with  an  aid 
in  the  shape  of  a  tall,  flashily-dressed  ncgress,  with  an  immense  white 
turban,  and  her  arms  full  of  bed-clothes.  Tony  brought  a  chair,  glass, 
and  table.  Towels  and  water  were  soon  provided.  Merton  really  felt  it 
must  have  been  magic  silver  with  which  he  greased  the  palm  of  Tony ! 
He  had  anticipated  such  a  night !  and  behold,  as  if  the  lamp  of  Aladdin 
had  been  vouchsafed  him,  he  had,  at  least,  every  comfort  around  him.  All 
was  done  in  pantomime ;  and  Rosy,  smoothing  the  pillow,  looked  at  him, 
as  if  to  say,  *  All  is  now  ready,'  and  glided  otl*  as  noiselessly  as  she  en- 
tered. Then  were  heard  voices  from  the  neighboring  rooms ;  one  called, 
*  Tony,  where 's  my  glass  ? '  another,  *  Rosy,  where 's  my  sheet  I '  and  so 
on.  Tony  tipped  him  a  farewell  wink,  and  scraping  his  foot,  pulling  his 
wool,  and  making  a  most  formal  salaam,  also  departed,  sofUy  closing  the 
door. 

Merton  could  not  but  feci  a  little  malicious  pleasure  in  reflecting  on 
how  completely  he  had  outwitted  Madame,  although  she  might  never 
know  it.  How  ho  might  have  had  to  pay  for  it,  had  his  stay  been  pro- 
tracted, he  could  only  judge  by  others^  experience.  At  all  events,  he 
congratulated  himself  on  reflecting  he  was  to  proceed  the  next  morning 

\rith  dispatches  to  St.  A .     The  most  popular  route  was  then  up  the  St. 

J river  to  P ,  and  thence  across  the  country  to  the  city.  But  there 

being  no  boat  the  day  in  question,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  longer 
journey,  by  crossing  the  ferry,  and  proceeding  by  the  King's  road  through 
the  woods.  The  weather  had  greatly  changed,  neither  was  he  prepared 
in  body  or  mind  for  so  cool  a  reception.  Indeed  one  can  scarcely  believe 
in  the  fitful  humoi*s  of  this  climate  ;  or  credit,  without  experience,  how 
suddenly  a  summer-like  day  can  change  to  the  rigor  of  a  New-England 
autumn.  Strangers  feel  these  changes  more  than  those  acclimated.  It 
was  now  freezing.  All  the  ponds  and  gullies  of  water  were  iced  over, 
and  a  heavy  frost  lay  on  the  ground  like  snow. 

It  was  scarcely  yet  day  when  Merton  arose,  but  he  had  a  long  journey 
before  him,  and  he  knew  that  to  accomplish  it  he  must  make  an  early 
start.  Accordingly  he  gave  his  friend  Tony  orders  to  have  his  horse  sad- 
dled by  day-bre^.  As  he  stood  at  the  *gap,'  looking  out  upon  the  pine- 
pens,  single  and  double,  which  entitled  that  sand-bank  to  a  name,  and 
reflected  on  the  utter  disregard  to  the  Scripture  warning  the  builders 
evinced — each  house  being  literally  built  upon  the  sand — his  reverie 
was  interrupted  by  the  uncouth  sound  of  Tony's  voice,  as  he  led  Dick  by 
the  bridle,  alternately  abusing  and  coaxing  him.  It  was  not  surprising, 
he  thought,  that  the  animal  neighed,  and  pawed  the  ground  impatiently ; 
for  the  groom's  gear  was  enough  to  make  any  horse  laugh !  He  had 
come  forth  in  his  night-dress — some  castoflf  coat  of  a  giant;  acrom  his 
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shoulders  he  had  flung  an  old  bit  of  druggot,  and  upon  his  head  he  wore 
a  fancy  snloking-<*ap,  which  he  had  fallen  heir  to  from  some  wandering 
dandy !  This  was  made  fast  by  an  old  blue  cotton  'kerchief,  in  ludicrous 
contrast  with  the  red  velvet  and  tarnished  gilt  tassels. 

*  Why  did  n't  you  call  me  sooner  ? '  asked  Merton,  as  he  slipped  a  dou- 
ceur into  his  hand. 

*  Lordy-golly,  Massa!  I  tink  dem  dogs — git  out  de  way,  you  ole  fool 
ting ! '  giving  one  of  the  half-dozen  curs  at  his  heels  a  sly  kick  —  *  I  sartin 
tink  dey  wake  any  gemman  afore  he  ready.  But,  Mas^a,  haintl  boss  go 
down  to  de  landin'  wid  you  ?  I  do  n't  b'lieve  dcm  lazy  fellars  is  got  de 
boat  in  order,  Sir.' 

It  was  but  a  short  distance,  and  Merton  bade  him  lead  on,  although  he 
repented  walking  before  he  was  half-way  to  the  ferry.  The  river  was  here 
over  a  mile  wide,  but  lay  in  glass-hkc  stillness  ;  as  silent  and  unruffled  as 
if  the  numerous  ships  and  steamers  that  daily  ploughed  it  had  never  dis- 
turbed its  calm  and  sweet  repose.  Save  the  old  Hat  and  one  tiny  boat, 
there  was  no  apparent  sign  of  ferry  or  ferry-man.  Merton  was  still  over 
his  boots  in  sand.  *  I  tole  you  so ;  but  you  jes  hold  dis  'os,  Massa,  and 
I  '11  be  bound  I  '11  fotch  dem  lazy  rascals.'  Tony  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
yet  Merton's  patience  was  strongly  tested,  it  being  a  full  hour  before  the 
flat  was  shoved  oflf,  and  the  steed  aboard.  Then  tlie  boat  was  to  be  baled 
out  for  the  *  gemman  passenger,'  a  running  iare  of  big  words  and  bigger 
threats  being  kept  up  the  while  between  Tony  and  the  oai-smen.  Then 
the  tide  was  to  be  blamed,  and  the  wind  to  be  grumbled  at,  neither  hav- 
ing been  known  to  flow  or  blow  right  since  they  had  been  there.  How- 
ever, they  reached  the  shore  at  last,  and  Merton  and  his  steed  were  landed. 
He  placed  his  pistols  in  the  holsters,  threw  off  his  cloak,  and,  vaulting  to 
the  saddle,  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  corn  and  j)ea-patche8,  pine-pens 
and  rail-fences,  that  hovered  near  the  border,  and  constituted  the  last  sigu 
of  a  settlement  for  many  a  weary  mile. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  as  he  entered,  for  the  firet  time,  the  in- 
terminable pine-barren.  The  fresh  air  invigorated  his  spirits,  and  the  nov- 
elty of  every  thing  around  attracted  and  interested  him.  As  yet,  it  was 
hardly  deemed  necessary  to  take  an  escort,  although  travellers  went  armed, 
and  Indians  might  be  looked  for  every  where,  hostilities  having  been 
commenced  by  tlie  Seminoles  some  months  previous.  But  his  road  lay 
through  the  open  woods ;  and  the  red-skins,  at  this  period,  were  all  re- 
manded to  the  hammocks,  at  least  in  public  opinion,  and  such  audacity 
as  an  attack  from  them  in  the  pine- woods  was  quite  unexpected.  Of 
course,  Merton  journeyed  at  his  ease,  enjoying  the  prospect,  which  was 
new,  and  indeed  imposing.  Those  lofty  tenants  of  the  soil,  the  gigantic 
pines,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  still  bounded  his  vision,  and  high  above 
they  towered  in  majesty,  their  mighty  limbs  just  yielding  to  the  breeze 
sufficiently  to  give  them  grace.  There  was  melody  too,  as  well  as  motion : 
the  wind,  now  murmuring  hoarsely  through  some  hoary  veteran,  and  again 
softening  to  a  whisper-like  tone  among  the  vines  and  saplings,  gave  life 
and  beauty  to  a  scene  otherwise  monotonous,  if  not  gloomy.  The  sawed 
leaf  of  the  palmetto,  too,  continually  reminded  him  that  the  vegetation  was 
not  that  of  his  native  land.  At  this  flight  of  his  fancy,  a  host  of  laughing 
memories  came  forth :  one  happy  association  brought  on  another,  until  he 
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was  far  away  among  the  green  hills  of  his  boyhood^s  home,  and  she  who 
was  its  idol  greeted  him.  He  felt  her  breath  in  the  scented  gale,  and 
heard  her  voice  among  the  carolling  birds. 

It  was  near  mid-day,  and  all  the  frost  was  dissipated  in  the  sun's  bright 
rays ;  his  cloak  had  &llen  off,  and  Dick,  mirestrained  by  curb  or  bridle, 
was  sauntering  by  the  way-side ;  when  the  click  of  a  gun-lock,  followed 
by  the  yelping  of  a  dog,  very  quickly  recalled  him  to  the  reality  of  his 
where-about  He  was  not  exactly  alarmed,  neither  did  he  anticipate  In- 
dians ;  but  surely  the  vision  before  him  was  equally  astounding,  and  for 
the  moment  as  completely  unsettled  him.  A  few  rods  in  advance,  in  a 
bend  of  the  road,  stood  the  gingham-covered  skeleton  of  what  had  been  a 
high-set,  fancy  gig,  or  dandy  chair,  with  a  breadth  of  shaft  that  might 
have  compassed  a  Durham  cow,  but  which  were  straddled  around  the 
merest  apology  for  a  mule :  an  animal  at  best  ill-shaped,  but  this  was  the 
personification  of  ugliness.  Its  enormous  head,  with  ears  of  most  uncom- 
mon length,  contrasted  with  its  little  consumptive  body,  gave  it  an  aspect 
so  ludicrous,  that  when  geared  to  the  fancy  gig,  and  driven  by  the  fancy 
man  who  claimed  it,  was  irresistible.  Just  now  he  had  descended  from 
his  lofty  seat,  and  with  his  dog  and  gun  was  recreating  in  hunting  wild 
turkeys. 

*  My  good  friend,'  exclaimed  Merton,  as  soon  as  he  could  sufficiently 
compose  his  features,  *  how  far  is  it  to ? ' 

The  stranger  had  rested  his  gun  by  a  tree,  on  finding  she  would  not 
fire ;  and  taking  off  his  remnant  of  a  glazed  cap,  he  drew  forth,  from  an 
ample  pocket,  a  plaid  cotton  'kerchief,  and  tied  it  around  his  neck  as  a  cra- 
vat ;  otherwise,  he  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  toilet.  He  wore  an  old 
seedy  green  coat,  with  bright  buttons ;  elk  pantaloons,  with  white  cotton 
stripes  down  each  side  ;  and  a  scarlet  plaid  vest  He  also  sported  lady's 
slippers  and  spurs.  Merton  again  accosted  him,  adding :  ^  i  ou  take  an 
odd  time  for  hunting.' 

*  Ah,  stranger,  good  morning,'  he  replied  in  the  most  off-hand  manner, 
yet. carefully  picking  his  way,  and  offering  his  hand.  '  What  news  fi^m 
teown  ? '  he  continued ;  *  any  signs  down  thar  ? ' 

'  Signs  1 '  repeated  Merton ;  '  signs  of  what  ? ' 

*  Ha !  ha !  verdant,  I  see ;  not  been  long  in  these  diggins,  I  s'pose'n  ? ' 

*  True,  I  have  not.' 

*  Well,  never  mind ;  you  seem  a  chap  of  the  right  sort,  and  I  '11  en- 
lighten you,  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer  a  question  that  '11  be  axed 
ye  at  every  halt.     Signs  is  tracks.  Sir ;  Indian  tracks.' 

'  Indeed !    Thank  you.' 

*  Oh,  not  at  all.  But  which  way  are  you  riding  ?  May  be  we  mote  bear 
company  the  chance  of  a  mile  or  so.     I  'm  gwine  to  that  musty  old  hole, 

St.  A : 

*  That,  too,  is  my  destination.    Do  you  live  in  this  region  ? ' 

*  Not  I,  by  golly !  Live !  does  any  body  live  in  these  parts  ?  Our  folks 
are  staying  yender,  vegetating  like,  till  this  blamed  war  is  over.  Then  we 
go  to  the  perrarie.     Not  been  there,  I  s'pose'n  ? ' 

*  You  are  not  a  native  of  F ,  then  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  Sir ;  not  exactly.  A  cross-breed,  but  Yankee-born,  and 
Cracker-raised.    I  'm  an  out-and-out  American,  Sir,  and  no  mistake !    I  'm 
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a  Union  man,  Sir ;  take  up  both  sides  of  the  argennent^  and  hit  right  and 
left,  whomsomdever  dare  oppose  me/ 

His  replies  were  peppered  with  a  respectable  quantity  of  oaths,  of  the 
latest  fashion.  Merlonis  curiosity  to  learn  from  what  part  of  the  world 
this  nondescript  did  come,  induced  him  to  accept  his  companionship.  Af- 
ter priming  his  gun,  whistling  to  his  dog,  and  readjusting  his  cravat,  he 
politely  offered  Merton  a  seat  in  his  gi^.  This  declined,  he  jumped  in 
himself,  and  gathered  up  the  reins  as  if  he  had  the  most  spirited  animal 
alive  to  hold ;  observing :  *  May  be  you  hain^t  usen'd  to  see  these  sort  o'  cre- 
turs  druv  in  carriage-gear ;  but 't  is  'most  unpossible  to  Vlieve  in  the  mettle 
o'  that  animal.  Come,  Doll,  now  flare  up,  and  show  the  stranger  your 
bottom.'  At  this  he  flourished  his  long  cow-hide  whip  about  DolFs  ears ; 
and  Merton  could  not  but  admit  her  speed  astonished  him.  She  got  over 
the  ground  in  a  trot  as  fast  as  Dick  could  walk ;  and  had  her  legs  been 
longer,  she  would,  undoubtedly,  have  scrambled  to  more  advantage. 

*  Are  there  Indians  about  here ! '  Merton  carelessly  asked.  *  Are  the 
people  much  alarmed  ? ' 

'  Afeard,  you  would  say,'  he  replied,  regarding  Merton  with  his  squint 
eye,  yet  apparently  looking  another  way.  *  Why,  whether  they 're  here 
or  thar,  the  people  are  beflustered  till  it 's  ridiculous  to  think  on ;  but  if 
it  were  n't  for  the  women-folks,  who  kick  up  a  bobbery  every  time  a  gun 
snaps,  I  would  n't  care  a  coon-skin  for  all  the  Ingins  in  Florida ! ' 

*  I  perceive  you  are  the  right  sort  of  a  man.  Sir,'  said  Merton. 

He  bridled  at  the  compliment,  and  gave  his  whip  an  extra  flourish. 
Doll,  having  apparently  satisfied  herself  with  showing  o%  had  fallen  back 
into  a  walk. 

*I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  leave  you,'  said  Merton,  reluctantly ;  for  his 
good-nature  and  quizzical  appearance  had  really  interested  him. 

'•  No  you  do  n't,  old  fellar ! '  he  replied,  as  he  rolled  over  his  quid,  and 
squirted  the  tobacco-iuice  directly  betweeen  Doll's  ears,  at  which  she  broke 
into  a  canter  that  called  for  more  than  a  walk  on  Dick's  part  ^  She  knows 
what  that  means ! '  said  he,  with  a  wink.  ^  We  hain't  got  more'n  a  mile 
or  tew  to  feedin',  and  if  the  c'racter  o'  this  beast  won't  take  her  thar  afore 
dark,  she  ain't  worth  that ; '  and  again  he  squirted  the  juice,  at  which 
she  took  a  fresh  start,  her  ears  erect,  and  her  tail  straight  in  the  wind. 
The  old  gig  rattled  after,  but  Doll  never  broke  her  gallop  until  he  drew 
rein  at  the  inn-door. 

This,  however,  looked  any  thing  but  inviting :  a  rude  log-cabin,  with- 
out fence  or  enclosure,  out-house  or  stable.  Of  course,  whatever  accom- 
modation it  afforded  must  be  sought  within ;  and  observing  that  his  com- 
panion was  the  lesser  stranger,  Merton  left  the  matter  of  search  in  his 
hands.  He  went  through  all  the  preliminaries  with  as  much  formality  as 
if  he  had  been  before  the  Astor-House.  Calling  first  for  a  porter,  then  grace- 
fully throwing  the  reins  over  the  dash-board,  he  pulled  his  sleeves,  rubbed 
up  his  hair,  and  concluding  that  no  one  was  coming,  observed  to  Merton : 
*"  There  'pears  to  have  been  a  scatteration  here,  as  we  say  in  camp.  1 11 
charge  the  premises ! '  and,  shouldering  his  rifle,  he  entered  the  log-cabin. 
He  bustled  about,  and  called  aloud,  but  only  the  echoes  answered.  *Tis 
ridiculous  to  think  on ! '  said  he  with  mock  pathos,  as  he  returned  from  his 
unsatisfactory  expedition.  'The  red-skins  must  'av  run  'em  since  day- 
Ught' 
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^  You  break&sted  here,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Ob,  no,  Sir ;  but  I  met  a  fellar  tbat  did ;  and  be  'gin  me  a  recommend. 
And  more  'n  that,'  he  added  with  a  smile,  '  there  was  sich  a  pootj  gal 
here!' 

Then,  placing  one  hand  upon  his  heart,  as  he  stood  resting  the 
other  upon  his  gun,  he  continued :  '  You  may  n't  regret  this  disappoint- 
ment so  much,  Sir;  but  I  never  anticipate  difficulties  whar  thar's  one  of 
them  sort.  In  fact,  they  call  me  a  raal  lady-killer,  especially  when  I  'm 
in  full  charge,  with  my  regimentals  all  on.' 

Merton  readily  assented  to  all  this ;  but  his  morning's  ride  had  whetted 
his  appetite,  and  the  flight  of  the  landlord  spoiled  his  temper.  *  What 
are  we  to  do  now  ? '  he  asked.  '  If  I  mistake  not  it  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  St.  A .' 

^  More  tew,'  replied  his  companion,  as  he  entered  his  crazy  gig,  and  gazed 
despondingly  at  the  long  dreary  road  ahead. 

'  Come,'  said  Merton, '  I  think  it  is  time  you  and  I  exchanged  names : 
mine  is  Harry  Merton ; '  and  turning  round,  he  observed  his  companion 
was  making  researches  into  the  box  behind  him. 

*  Merton — Harry  Merton,'  he  repeated.  *  I  think  I  've  hear'n  that  name 
afore ;  may  be  you  've  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  in  these  parts  ? '  And  looking 
up,  he  added :  *  They  call  me  Colonel  Tim :  p'raps  the  name  of  Thomas 
Swivel  is  not  unknown  to  you.  I  've  been  so'thin'  of  a  traveller  in  my  day, 
bavin'  been  pedlar,  colporteur,  merchant,  and  yarb-doctor.  Now  I'm 
LieutenantrColonel  of  Uncle  Sam's  volunteer  regiment  of  High  Flyers ! 
'Tis  a  firstrrate  corps,  tew.  We  came  from  far ;  can  fight  like  Yankees ; 
eat  like  cormorants ;  can  kill  an  Ingin,  pertect  the  ladies,  and  skin  a  bear 
afore  breakfast.  Now  s'posin'  we  take  a  pull  at  this? '  holding  up  a  flask 
of  peach-brandy.  *  'T  is  the  raal  grit, '  he  continued,  as  he  drew  the  cork ; 
*  the  pure  juice,  and  no  mistake ;  put  up  by  a  relative  of  mine,'  he  whis- 
peringly  added,  as  he  politely  oflfered  Merton  the  first  chance  at  the  bottle- 
neck. He  looked  rather  chap-fallen  at  a  refusal ;  but  the  draft  he  took 
himself  soon  reassured  him ;  and,  gathering  up  the  reins,  he  signified  his 
readiness  to  proceed. 


*all'8    well    that    ends    well.' 


In  woman  Boroe  admire  a  pretty  face, 

Though  cold  and  soulless  as  a  thing  of  wax ; 

Some,  thinking  le«8  of  fancies,  more  of  facts, 
The  form  prefer,  if  plump  and  full  of  grace ; 
While  others  yet  again  there  are,  who  place 

Tlie  chief  attraction  in  a  sparkling  eye. 

Or  rosy  lips  whereon  'twere  sweet  to  lie. 
As  time  flies  on  with  all  too  swift  a  pace  : 

But  none  of  these  care  I  a  fig  to  see ; 
A  slender  ankle  and  a  little  foot, 
(With  sloping  shoulders,  small  white  hands  to  boot,) 

Before  sweet  faces,  eyes  and  lips,  give  me : 
Logic  and  Song  both  favor  my  regard. 
For  '  all  is  well  that  ends  well/  saith  the  bard. 
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ILTOK      TO       HIS      FATHER 


TRA.ir8I.ATXO   FKOX   TBS   Z.ATZW. 


BT  THE    aitV.    JAUXB    OILBORNE    LYONS,    LL.D. 


IfxLTOH*!  flither  was  edacated  at  Christ-Ohnrch,  Oxford,  and  was  a  man  of  liberal  attaia- 
menta.    Like  his  son,  he  delighted  and  excelled  in  music. 

Yk  tuneful  water?,  glad  Pigrian  streams. 
Take  through  this  youthful  breast  your  dewy  way, 
And  thou,  fair  fountain,  bom  on  Delphian  heights. 
Come  down  with  all  thy  wares  and  bathe  my  lips, 
That,  leaving  each  less  noble  theme  beneath, 
My  muse  may  soar,  on  broad  and  fearless  wiog. 
To  speak  a  son's  meet  reverence  for  a  sire. 

But  know,  thou  best  of  parents,  this  my  lay, 
Pleasing  to  thee,  designs  no  weighty  task, 
And  yet  what  gift  could  1  more  fitly  bring 
In  payment  of  thy  rare  munificence? 
Great  acts  would  vainly  seek  to  match  thy  bounties, 
Much  less  weak  thanks  set  forth  in  empty  words ; 
But  this  poor  page  records  my  whole  estate. 
This  paper  shows  thee  all  my  worldly  store. 
No  wealth  is  mine  save  that  which  Cuo  grants, 
Wealth  gained  by  slumbering  in  deep  twilight  cayes. 
Among  &e  laurel  woods  that  thickly  shade 
Parnassus'  wild  and  solitary  slopes^ 

Despise  not  thou  the  poef  s  work  divine. 

Song  most  of  all  commends  ethereal  natures, 

Celestial  seeds  and  minds  of  human  birth. 

Song  still  retains  the  warm  and  lucid  marks 

Of  that  pure  flame  which  wise  Prometukus  brought 

From  starred  Olympus  :  all  on  high  love  song. 

Immortal  song  can  move  the  realms  of  death. 

Can  melt  the  stem  and  awful  gods  below, 

And  bind  thin  shades  in  threefold  adamant. 

In  verse  Apollo's  fervid  priestesses. 

In  sacred  verse  pale  tremoling  Sibyls  weave 

The  dark  events  of  seasons  yet  to  oe. 

The  priest,  before  the  red  and  solenm  altars, 

Repeats  some  holy  verse,  when  he  strikes  down 

The  tall  sleek  bull  with  wreathed  and  gilded  horns ; 

And,  as  he  views  the  quick  and  smokinz  fibres. 

He  reads  in  verse  the  dread  decrees  of  late. 

We  too,  revisiting  our  native  skies, 

When  time  shall  end  in  fixed  eternity, 

Shall  go  with  crowns  of  gold  thmugh  those  high  worlds, 

Joining  sweet  numbers  to  celestial  harps. 

Numbers,  with  which  those  radiant  fields  above, 

And  either  pole's  convexity  shall  rinsf. 

The  eternal  fire,  that  moves  the  circling  spheres. 

Chants,  as  it  bums  among  sidereal  hosts, 

Undying  notes,  unutterable  6tmin& 

Touched  by  the  sound  the  torhd  serpent  checks 
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Its  wrathful  hissings;  fierce  Obion  drops 

His  lifted  sword,  and  sweetly  dreams  of  peace  ; 

While  Mauritanian  Atlas  feels  no  more 

His  load  of  stars.    Song,  eYer-glorioua  song, 

Was  wont  to  grace  the  lofty  feasts  of  kings^ 

Ere  luxury  with  riotous  excess 

In  meat  or  wine  defiled  the  social  board. 

The  glowing  minstrel,  then  a  welcome  guest, 

His  unshorn  locks  all  wreathed  with  leaves  of  beech. 

Sang  the  great  deeds  of  heroes,  noble  deeds, 

Which  all  should  make  their  own ;  told  of  vexed  chaos ; 

Harped  of  this  grand  and  boundless  universe, 

Its  deep  foundations  and  its  airy  domes ; 

Of  infant  gods  on  primal  acorns  fed. 

And  thunderbolts  unwught  in  iEtna's  cavea 

Oh,  deem  not  idle  this  strange  power  of  song: 

Voices  though  ridi  and  symphonies  though  sweet, 

Feeling  though  strong — what  are  they  without  words  f 

Mere  sound  befits  untaught  and  savage  men ; 

It  suits  not  OaPHKUs,  him  who  chained  swift  rivers, 

Qave  hard  oaks  ears,  and  forced  the  dead  to  weep. 

His  was  triumphant  song,  not  tuneful  sound. 

Look  not  with  coldness  on  the  sacred  Muses, 
Nor  judge  them  vain:  their  skilful  worshipper, 
Full  oft  thou  marriest  harmony  to  verse. 
And  pourest  out  a  thousand  melodies. 
Varied  and  rich,  Arion*8  worthiest  heir. 
Then  marvel  not  if  Heaven  has  destined  thee 
To  be  a  poet's  iather ;  marvel  not, 
If  we,  bound  fast  by  love  and  one  in  blood. 
Rejoice  in  kindred  arts  and  like  pursuits. 
PncxBUB  divides  himself  between  us  two : 
Mme  he  proclaims  the  sacred  gift  of  song, 
And  thine  the  witching  fbrce  of  melody. 
We  share  the  god  betweoi  us,  sire  and  god. 

Though  thou  may'st  feign  to  hate  the  gentle  Muses, 
Thou  dost  not  hate  them  :  me  thou  sufferest  not 
To  travel  in  the  wide  and  beaten  way. 
Where  hope  discerns  fair  heaps  of  ruddy  gold. 
Thou  dost  not  bid  me  seek  ignoble  gains 
From  broken  laws  and  feebly-guarded  rights. 
Skilled  in  the  unblushing  pleader's  wrongful  arts. 
And  doomed  to  the  rank  forum's  broils  and  brawls. 
Resolved  by  culture  to  make  rich  the  mind. 
Thou  biddest  me  leave  the  city's  fevered  throng, 
And  dwell  among  Aonian  streams  and  shades, 
A  blest  attendant  upon  Phoebvb  here. 
The  common  duties  of  a  tender  parent 
I  name  not :  greater  themes  demand  my  verse. 
Thou,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  noble  fathers, 
Reckless  of  cost,  didst  open  to  my  sight 
The  stately  eloquence  of  the  Roman  tongue. 
Old  Lathim's  charms,  and  those  majestic  words 
Which  lofty  Greeks  have  spoken,  words  that  well 
Might  suit  the  mouth  of  Jovb.    By  thee  persuaded, 
I  sought  and  plucked  the  fresh  gay  fk>wers  of  France, 
And  marked  the  syllables  so  smooth  and  sad, 
Which  he,  who  dwells  in  Italy's  warm  vales. 
Breathes  from  degenerate  lips ;  his  voice  recording 
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Barbarian  tumults  and  long  yean  of  strife. 
Upheld  by  thee  I  scanned,  with  pleasant  toil, 
Those  mysteries  which  Palestine  s  wise  kings 
And  minstrel  prophets  teach :  All  that  high  Heaven 
Holds  in  its  deathless  mansions ;  all  that  Earth 
Sees  spread  below  the  skies ;  all  that  this  air 
Hides  in  its  azure  depths  'twixt  Earth  and  Heaven ; 
All  that  lies  buried  in  the  dark  abyss, 
Beneath  the  swelling  marble  of  the  deep, 
1  now  may  search  and  learn,  if  learn  1  will ; 
Knowledge  beholds  me  from  her  broken  cloud, 
And  gently  bends  her  rosy  lips  to  mine, 
Unless  I  basely  spurn  her  proffered  kiss. 

Go  thou  that,  void  of  reason,  dost  prefer 
The  ancestral  hordes  of  Austria's  ]x>tent  kings. 
And  ores  that  sparkle  in  Peruvian  mines. 
Compare  these  riches  with  thy  wildest  dreams. 
What  more  could  human  father  grant  a  son  ? 
What  more  could  Jove  himself,  were  he  to  give 
All  short  of  heaven  Y    No  fairer  boon  than  this, 
Had  even  the  boon  proved  safe,  did  Phcebus  give, 
When  trusting  to  the  rash  young  Phakthox 
Hypebiom's  cTiariotwith  the  reins  of  day, 
And  that  tiara  rich  in  golden  beams. 

I  nameless  now,  the  least  in  Wisdom's  train. 
Will  sit  amid  green  laurel  and  fresh  ivy. 
The  victor's  meed :  Not  long,  not  long  obscure, 
Will  I  go  mingling  with  the  slothful  herd. 
My  track  shall  shun  proiane  and  vulgar  eyes. 
Away,  ye  sleepless  Cares,  complaints  away ! 
Begone,  foul  Envy,  with  thy  side-long  glance. 
Stretch  not  thy  snaky  jaws,  dire  Calumny ! 
Fell  brood,  ye  wield  your  terrors  all  in  vain : 
I  scoff  at  yuur  dominion :  Strong  in  heart, 
I  will  securely  tread  my  path  on  high, 
Far  from  the  lurking  vipers  deadly  stroke. 

And  thou,  the  prop  and  shelter  of  my  youth, 
Since  I  may  not  requite  thy  generous  deec  is, 
Nor  meet  thy  bounties  with  a  fit  return, 
Deem  it  enough  that  I  do  thus  record 
In  these  true  lines  thy  virtues  and  my  love. 
Love  ever  burning  in  this  heart  of  hearts. 

Ye  too,  my  tuneful  sports,  my  boyhood's  songs. 
If  ye  dare  hope  to  reach  far-distant  years, 
Out-livin|^  your  frail  author's  funeral  pile. 
Nor  lost  m  the  cold  shades  of  black  oblivion, 
Oo  forth  and  bear,  to  many  a  coming  age, 
This  father's  praises,  nobleness,  and  worth, 
A  light  to  beam  on  fathers  yet  unborn.* 


*  This  is  a  translation  of  one  of  Uw  moflt  interesting  and  remarkable  Latin  poems  that  the  im- 
mortal author  of  *  Paradise  Lost  *  erer  wrote.  The  translator  has  OTidontly  bestowed  groat  pains 
upon  bis  version,  which  is  exceedingly  close  to  the  original,  lliero  are  passages  in  the  last  page 
of  tills  poem  which  should  make  the  true  poet,  In  all  time,  more  proud  of  bis  Gon^ven  gift  of 
song.  En.  KmcEBKBOcsKS. 
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THE     CODE     OF     HONOR. 


*  What  is  honor  f    A  word.    Wbatisin  thatwonllKmorT    Air.*    sa&KarsAmv. 


Iff  a  certain  eastern  coantry  there  prevails  a  very  singular  custom. 
If  a  man  owes  another  a  sum  of  money  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  the 
creditor  goes  to  him  and  demands  an  immediate  settlement,  otherwise  he 
will  kill  himself !  If  the  other  still  refuses,  the  creditor  actually  puts  his 
threat  in  execution,  deliberately  kills  himself,  and  the  unhappy  debtor  is 
then  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  lus  property 
confiscated  to  the  king.  There  is  something  in  this  mode  of  obtaining 
satisfjaction  for  debt  so  excessively  absurd  that  we  cannot  help  laughing 
at  it,  notwithstanding  its  dreadful  nature. 

But  there  is  a  custom  prevalent  in  western  Europe,  as  well  as  in  civil- 
ized America,  which  in  absurdity  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  above. 
I  allude  to  iho  fashionable,  gentleTnanly  practice  of  duelling. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  moral  turpitude  of  duelling — viewing 
it  not  as  a  matter  of  life,  and  death,  and  judgment — not  as  a  case  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker -^  but  simply  as  a  means  of  settling  diffi- 
culties, what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
a  duel?  Two  hot-headed  men  quarrel — it  may  be  about  a  woman,  a 
.card,  a  dog — in  short,  any  thing  —  and  one,  perhaps,  calls  the  other  a 

\^  ^  scoundrel,'  or  a  '  liar ; '  whereupon  the  person  so  called  demands  satis- 
^  finction ;  that  is,  he  requires  that  his  adversary  shall  stand  up  as  a  target 
^  for  him  to  shoot  at,  while  he  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  target  for  the 
other  to  shoot  at ;  each  having  exactly  the  same  chance  of  being  hit ;  '  for,* 
says  one, '  the  most  ridiculous  circumstance  respecting  duelling  is,  that 
the  man  who  has  sufTored  the  injury  must  submit  himself  to  the  same 
peril  with  him  who  inflicted  it,  so  that  the  punishment  is  entirely  acci- 
dental, and  as  likely  to  fall  on  the  innocent  as  the  guilty.'  The  parties 
meet  and  exchange  shots,  or  stabs,  as  the  case  may  b?.  One  perhaps 
is  killed,  and  the  other  flies  for  his  Hfe,  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of 
the  outraged  laws.  Great  satisfaction,  truly !  But  perhaps  the  result 
may  not  be  so  fatal ;  perhaps,  ^  after  firing  three  shots  without  effect,'  the 
aggrieved  person  declares  himself  satisfied,  the  parties  shake  hands  all 
round,  and  the  farce  ends.  Such  is  an  '  affair  of  honor.'  *  What  is  in 
that  word  honor  ?     Air.' 

The  origin  of  duelling  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  True,  tlie 
judicial  duel,  or  'judicium  Dei,'  as  it  was  called,  by  which  a  doubtful  case 
was  supposed  to  bo  decided  by  the  special  intervention  of  Divine  power, 
dates  even  from  the  days  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  to  the  age  of  chivaliy 
that  we  must  look  for  the  foundation  of  that  bloody  code  of  honor  which 
has  been  established  in  all  Christian  lands,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man ;  that  code  of  honor  which  has  brought  death  and  desolation 
to  many  a  happy  home,  and  loaded  many  a  heart  with  a  weight  of  guilt 
which  a  life-long  repentance  could  not  take  away.     I  do  not  say  that  it 
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had  not  once  its  uses ;  but  ^by,  when  the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its 
knights-errant,  its  tournaments,  its  broken  lances  and  broken  heads,  its 
courts  of  honor  and  its  courts  of  love,  has  long  since  gone  quietly  down 
to  the  grave,  should  one  of  its  worst  usages  be  retained  in  this  enlight- 
ened, educated,  sensible,  practical  age  ?  Why,  when  the  combat  *  h  plat- . 
sance^  has  given  place  to  more  rational  amusements,  should  not  tlic 
combat '  a  toulrance '  yield  to  some  more  rational  method  of  redressing 
wrongs? 

The  statistics  of  duelling  afford  one  of  the  most  singular  and  at  the 
same  time  painful  pictures  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  slain  in  duels,  though  at  tbe  present  day  considerable,  w:  s 
at  one  period  perfectly  appalling.  In  one  province  of  P'rance,  in  the  time 
of  Henri  the  Third,  it  is  asserted  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentle- 
mep.  were  killed  in  duels  in  six  months ;  in  the  reign  of  Ilenri  Quatre,  we 
are  told  that  four  thousand  wer^o  slain  in  two  years,  and  that  this  insane 
practice  of  duelling  cost  France  more  *  gentle  blood '  than  thirty  years  of 
civil  war.  These  numbers  were  nd  doubt  greatly  swelled  by  the  strange 
custom  of  the  seconds  engaging  in  the  quarrels  of  their  principals.  In 
the  early  part  of  Louis  Fourteenth's  reign,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal,  was  slain  in  a  duel,  together  with  two  of  his  four  sec- 
onds ;  after  which  energetic  laws  were  enacted  against  duelling,  and  the 
social  carnage  in  some  degree  arrested.  To  the  present  time,  however, 
duelling  prevails  more  in  France  than  in  any  other  country,  and  is  some- 
times carried  there  to  an  extravagant  height.  When  the  writer  was  in 
Paris,  some  years  ago,  two  ladies,  attended  by  seconds  of  their  own  sex, 
and  armed  with  pistols,  proceeded  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood ;  but 
were  unfortunately  prevented  from  having  that  satisfucticm,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  *  horrid  police.' 

In  America  such  scenes  are  happily  unknown.  But  though  women 
fight  no  duels,  men  do ;  and  it  is  a  painful  truth  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  whom  America  has  produced  have  given  the  sanction 
of  their  example  to  this  unhallowed  practice.  The  names  of  Burr,  and 
Hamilton,  and  Randolph,  and  Clay,  and  many  others  of  less  note,  are 
indelibly  inscribed  on  the  annals  of  duelling.  In  the  army  and  navy  it 
prevails  to  a  great  extent ;  and  many  a  brave  man,  who  might  have  fallen 
gloriously  in  his  country's  cause,  or  lived  to  be  her  pride  and  ornament, 
sleeps  in  an  unhonored  grave,  with  the  brand  of  the  duellist  on  his  manly 
brow.  Among  the  cadets  at  West  Point,  and  the  midshipmen  in  the 
navy,  duelling  is  quite  fashionable.  Dickens,  in  his  '  American  Notes,' 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  an  *  affair  of  honor '  between  two  lads  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  West  Point,  in  which,  after  an  exchange  of  shots, 
the  matter  was  '  amicably  adjusted '  by  the  friends  of  the  parties.  I  re- 
member another  instance  with  a  far  different  result 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  United  States'  ship  Peacock  was  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  there  were  no  less  than  three  duels  fought  between  the  mid- 
shipmen attached  to  her.  One  of  the  lads  was  shot  through  the  lungs 
and  killed ;  another  had  a  leg  fractured.  One  of  the  battles  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  pea-jacket.  One  said,  good-naturedly,  *Tom,  that  is  my  pea- 
jacket  you  have  on.'     The  other  replied,  with  equal  good-nature,  *  You 
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lie ;  it  is  my  pea-jacket.'  The  jokes  were  pushed  unUl  the  parties  became 
angry,  and  then  upon  the  honor  of  gentlemen  they  must  fight,  and  one 
of  them  in  consequence  was  dressed  in  a  winding-«heet  instead  of  a  pea- 
jacket.  '  An  awful  responsibility,'  continues  the  account  from  which  this 
,  is  taken  —  and  who  would  not  echo  the  sentiment? — 'rests  upon  those 
superior  officers  who  permitted  the  boys  placed  under  their  guardianship 
to  murder  each  other  thus.' 

The  spirit  and  principles  of  the  code  of  honor  have  in  them  a  certain 
romantic  interest,  which  makes  them  peculiarly  attractive  to  young  men 
of  ardent  temperament  and  unbridled  passions.  And  this  attractiveness 
is  unquestionably  fostered  by  writers  of  fiction,  with  whom  the  duel  is  an 
important  and  never-failing  piece  of  machinery.  No  novel  is  complete 
without  a  duel ;  no  play  would  be  expected  to  *  take '  without  a  duel ;  no 
milk-and-water,  rose-scented,  Ladies'  Magazine  story,  even,  can  be  ^th- 
out  its  duel.  Even  Dickens,  whose  common  sense  has  'written  down' 
many  social  evils,  and  who  represents  duelling  in  a  ridiculous  light  in 
*  Pickwick,'  yet  could  find  no  other  m^ans  of  getting  rid  of  Sir  John  Ches- 
ter, in  that  least  agreeable  of  all  lus  works,  *  Barnaby  Rudge,'  than  by  en- 
gaging him  in  a  duel  with  his  old  enemy,  Mr.  Haredale ;  and  in  '  Nicholas 
Nickleby '  introduces  Lord  Frederic  Verisopht  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  kill  him  off  in  a  duel.  Even  Warren,  who  in  some  of 
his  works  displays  a  lofty  religious  spirit,  and  holds  up  the  bitter  fruits 
of  this  very  practice,  yet  in  others  of  them  represents  the  duel  as  the 
sole  resource  of  an  injured  man  of  honor.  Of  course  the  smaller  fry  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  these,  and  other  as  distinguished  authors ;  and  who 
can  calculate  the  influence  thus  exerted  ? 

In  the  days  of  the  high  duello,  the  point  of  honor  was  defined  with 
the  utmost  nicety.  Although  Dr.  Moore  enumerates  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  different  modes  of  *•  giving  the  lie,'  yet,  according  to  Saviola,  in  his 
celebrated  *  Treatise  of  Honor,'  published  in  1564,  a  gentleman  was  bound 
'  by  his  honor  not  to  fight  in  any  cause  but  such  as  he  believed  to  be  just 
and  true ;  and  to  submit  to  any  humiliation  rather  than  defend  a  lie.  A 
curious  illmtration  of  this  is  given  in  an  old  play  of  the  period,  where  a 
gentleman  challenges  another  for  defaming  his  (the  challenger's)  mother. 
The  mother,  hearing  of  this,  and  anxious  to  preserve  her  son's  life,  inti- 
mates, falsely,  that  the  insinuations  of  his  adversary  may  be  true.  The 
young  man,  believing  her,  and  determined  not  to  defend  a  bad  cause, 
refuses  to  fight;  but  in  tenderness  to  his  mother's  reputation,  refuses  to 

five  any  reason.     He  submits  to  the  remonstrances  and  even  insults  of 
is  seconds  with  firmness,  until  at  last  his  adversary  calls  him  a  coward, 
when  he  fights,  not  to  vindicate  his  mother's  honor,  but  his  own. 

That  such  scrupulousness  does  not  exist  now-a-days  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  particulars  of  almost  any  duel  within  the  reader's  recol- 
lection. And  if  it  did,  no  cause,  however  good  it  may  appear,  can,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  GoD-fearing  reason,  justify  murder  and  suicide^  for  such,  in 
naked  verity,  is  duelling.  And  yet  to  refuse  to  fight  a  duel,  from  princi- 
ple, requires  more  nerve,  more  strength  of  mind,  and  let  me  add,  more 
courage,  than  most  men  are  possessed  of.  It  is  not  he  who  accepts  a 
challenge,  but  he  who  dares  refuse  one,  who  is  the  truly  brave  man ;  for 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  of  all  things  the  most  difficult  to  fight  against. 
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The  code  of  honor  is  founded  on  a  wrong  principle ;  it  erects  a  fake 
standard  of  morals,  and  obliges  a  gentleman,  on  pain  of  being  dishonored, 
to  commit  a  crime  from  which  the  poorest  and  most  abject  wretch  in- 
stinctively shrinks.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  only  on  those  who  are, 
by  education,  and  all  the  advantages  connected  with  it,  elevated  above 
their  fellows,  that  its  unhallowed  laws  are  binding.  The  idea  of  a  me- 
chanic, or  a  laborer,  or  a  private  soldier,  fighting  a  duel,  is  (fortunately 
for  them)  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
code  of  honor. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  this  practice  was  given 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  an  £nglish  officer,  who,  having  slain  a  com- 
rade in  a  duel,  and  escaped  in  safety,  voluntarily  delivered  himself  up  to 
justice  some  time  after,  being  utterly  unable,  as  he  declared,  to  endure 
the  pangs  of  remorse  that  preyed  upon  his  mind.  Unhappy  man  I 
against  his  better  judgment  he  had  yielded  to  the  tyrant,  custom ;  and 
how  could  he  help  it?  Had  he  refused  to  fight,  he  would  have  been 
'  posted  as  a  coward,'  told  to  *"  consider  himself  horse-whipped,'  and  un- 
ceremoniously 'sent  to  Coventry,'  by  his  brothers-iu-arms.  He  would 
have  had  insult  upon  insult  heaped  upon  him,  and  would  have  been 
forced,  though  perhaps  *  bravest  of  the  brave,'  to  lie  under  the  imputation 
of  cowardice  until  such  time  (perhaps  far  distant)  as  he  should  be  able  to 
vindicate  his  vilified  honor, 

*  £v*n  in  the  cannon'i  moaUi.' 

Such  is  the  injustice  of  the  code  of  honor.  Take  now  an  example  of 
its  insufficiency. 

A  villain,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor,  (properly  so  called,)  seduces  the 
wife  of  his  friend ;  and  the  injured  husband,  aware  that  *  the  world '  ex- 
pects it  of  him,  immediately  challenges  the  destroyer  of  his  peace.  If 
he  kills  him,  the  voice  of  his  brother's  blood  cries  to  heaven  out  of  the 
ground,  and  all  his  after  life  is  embittered  by  remorse ;  if  he  is  killed 
himself,  which  is  just  as  likely,  his  worse  than  motherless  children  are 
left  without  a  protector ;  and  the  victorious  seducer,  having,  like  a  gentle- 
man and  man  of  honor,  given  the  satisfaction  demanded  of  him,  returns 
to  the  world,  and  receives  from  that  portion  of  mankind  designated  as 
*the  fair  sex'  all  the  admiration  and  applause  which  his  interesting' 
adventures  claim. 

There  is  another  circumstance  respecting  duelling  to  which  I  will  merely 
advert.  That  is,  future  *  retribution,^  It  is  impoasihle  for  the  duellist  to 
die  prepared.  The  soldier,  though  his  trade  be  war,  may  so  Hve  that  if 
he  meets  death  on  the  field  of  battle  he  meets  it  as  one  at  peace  with 
God  ;  but  the  duellist  goes  to  his  death  with  his  heart  so  brim-full  of  re- 
venge, of  hatred,  of  deliberate  blood -guiltiness,  of  all  the  worst  passions 
of  our  nature,  that  for  him  not  Charity  itself  can  indulge  a  hope. 

*  Well,  I  grant  you,'  says  the  advocate  for  duelling,  reluctantly,  *  duel- 
ling is  bad ;  but  I  do  n't  see  how  we  could  do  without  it  Society  is  in- 
fested by  scoundrels  who  are  only  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  a  dueL' 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir ;  the  notoriety  of  a  duel  is,  I  rather  think, 
quite  as  strong  an  incentive  as  the  fear  of  one ;  and  society  contains  no 
greater  scoundrel  than  the  pro/eseed  duellist.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
such  characters  make  a  practice  of  offering  affronts  on  purpose  to  provoke 
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a  challenge ;  and  a  gentleman,  if  he  would  be  called  a  man  of  honor,  is 
bound  to  light,  even  under  such  circumstances. 

'  Oh,  well,*  continues  the  advocate,  *  of  course  there  are  always  some 
abuses ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  if  duelling  were  abol- 
ished altogether ;  but  it  has  been  so  long  established,  and  is  so  univer- 
sally practised,  that  for  individuals  to  attempt  to  stand  up  against  it,  is 
mere  midsummer  madness/ 

By  whom  was  it  established  ?  By  whom  is  it  practised  ?  By  individ- 
uals, certainly,  for  society  is  made  up  of  individuals.  By  'individuals, 
therefore,  must  it  bo  opposed ;  by  individuals,  if  ever,  must  it  be  broken 
down.  Legislation  has  been  tried  against  it  in  various  lands  ;  but  how 
many  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  duels  have  suffered  by  tho 
strong  arm  of  the  law  ?  So  long  as  duelling  is  fashionable^  the  laws 
against  it  will  be  evaded. 

Courteous  reader,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  dare  also  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  lift  your  strong  voice  against  the  unhallowed  practice  of  duelling ; 
if  a  lady,  be  not  like  those  court-ladies  of  France,  s|X)ken  of  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbourg,  as  receiving  with  the.  most  distinguished  favor 
*  the  brave  Balagny,'  an  ordinary  man  in  a  thread-bfire  doublet,  without  wit, 
figure,  or  fortune,  merely  because  he  had  slain  eiglit  or  nine  of  his  friends 
in  single  combat ;  be  not  like  them,  but  regard  the  unprincipled  duellist 
as  you  would  the  cold-blooded  murderer,  and  let  your  influence,  small 
and  circumscribed  though  it  may  be,  tend  to  discourage  and  render  un- 
fashionable the  principles  and  practices  of  the  miscalled  '  Code  of  Honor.' 

• Iota  ' 
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THE       SKY-LIT        HOUR. 

All  smiling  were  the  hopes  it  brought, 

All  gay  the  beams  it  cast, 
While  thought  went  bleuding  into  thought, 

And  rapture  followed  fast : 
The  Past  oecame  a  pleasant  spell, 

The  Future  grew  serene, 
Like  moon-light  in  some  quiet  dell 

Two  loving  hearts  between. 

Then  Hope  went  up  in  holy  flight. 

And  sweetest  sounds  were  heard, 
Cherubic  as  those  made  by  night, 

By  wing  of  angel  stirred ; 
Tho  passing  of  a  zephyr  known 

To  be  tho  first  of  Spring ; 
The  last  and  most  encnanting  tone 

Upon  the  viol's  string. 

Oh !  had  our  Life  no  more  to  give, 

Then  were  it  blest  with  this, 
And  worth  long  years  of  care  to  live 

To  find  at  last  such  bliss ; 
Bliss  not  by  aught  on  earth  alloy' d, 

Nor  mist  that  round  it  lies, 
But  only  by  the  heart  enjoyed. 

That  wins  it  from  the  skies!  J«b»  x  Bomx* 
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Ir  childhood  be  the  happiest  time. 

As  oft  I  've  read  in  flowery  rhyme, 

And  primary  schools  are  reckoned  *  prime/ 

It  was  otlierwise  far  with  me. 
T  was  a  river  of  tears,  and  a  forest  of  birch ; 
The  Primer  for  years  required  research. 
Ere  volatile  Thought  was  forced  to  perch 

On  the  alphabetical  tree. 

The  teacher  tall  was  a  maiden  slim ; 
The  light  of  the  hill  was  dismally  dim ; 
Her  ferules  slim,  inquisitors  grim, 

Were  viewed  with  juvenile  terror: 
With  anxious  heart  I  hurried  to  school, 
While  yesterday's  whipping  was  hardly  cool ; 
For  the  ruler  ruled  —  a  terrible  rule — 

For  evVy  primcr-tive  error. 

But  greater  trials  were  yet  in  store ; 
While  studying  geographical  lore, 
Which  proved  to  be  a  horrible  bore. 

Though  soothed  with  Solomon's  oil, 
The  Ko-ang-Ho  and  Eyan-Ku, 
To  me,  were  towns  on  the  Timbucktoo, 
Where  mountainous  scenery  charmed  the  view, 

And  a  very  salubrious  soiL 

And  then  there  came  arithmetic  dread ; 
Grammatical  rules,  as  heavy  as  lead, 
Were  heaped  with  agonv  on  my  head. 

Till  it  throbbed  and  throbbed  again. 
To  spoil  the  rod,  and  pity  the  child. 
By  all  was  deemed  a  sentiment  wild. 
And  all  esteemed  a  discipline  mild 

Heretical  doctrine,  tnen. 

« 

When  boyish  quarrels  were  settled  in  flght, 
Be  battered  and  bruised  however  we  might, 
It  seemed  to  give  the  teacher  delight 

To  whip  us  again  at  school : 
Though  hands  would  smart,  and  torture  import. 
Our  pride,  forbidding  the  tears  to  start. 
With  anger's  dart  would  poison  the  heart 

'Gainst  abecedarian  nilc. 

To  whip  a  bo^,  as  you  punish  a  beast, 
Is  surely  unwise,  to  call  it  the  least, 
And  does  n't  encoura^re  to  Reason's  feast, 

Or  help  the  march  of  mind : 
Dispense  with  blows  you  certainly  can ; 
A  kindly  word  is  the  nappiest  plan 
For  making  the  Bov  a  generous  Man — 

A  noble,  intelligent,  kind.  /.  b.  o 
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THE      DIVINITY      OF     DREAMS. 


BT   O.    D.    TIME  ESEPXR.    OXKT. 


The  student,  Elarl  Eohlnichter,  sat  in  his  study,  sedately  puffing  hk 
meei'schaum,  and  looking  troubled.    I  dare  say  that  in  the  walls  of  Got- 
tingen  there  was  not  a  more  perplexed,  be-devilled  student  than  £[arl  that 
night    On  the  naorrow  the  medal  for  the  best  metaphysical  disquisition 
was  to  be  awarded,  and  all  the  burghers  and  fair  damsels  of  Gottingen 
would  be  there  to  see.    It  was  whispered  that  from  all  the  men  of  the 
University  Karl  Kohlnichter  was  likely  to  bear  off  the  palm.    His  yet 
unfinished  thesis  lay  on  the  table,  but  it  was  not  this  which  so  saddened 
the  thoughts  and  lengthened  the  face  of  the  student :  indeed  it  had  been 
entirely  out  of  his  mind  for  full  two  hours,  and  he  still  with  half-closed 
eyes  looked  into  the  coals,  heaving  many  a  sigh  as  he  blew  clouds  of 
smoke  into  the  air.    He  seemed  uneasy  in  his  chair,  frequently  changing 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  but  otherwise  he  gave  no  token  that  either  of  his 
five  senses  were  awake.  Had  he  been  less  dormant,  he  would  have  known 
that  it  was  a  terrible  night  The  spirits  of  the  storm  and  the  wind  were  roar- 
ing and  rollicking  like  mad,  out-doors.    The  little  demons  who  ride  on  the 
pinions  of  the  blast  were  shrieking  and  dancing  about  the  turrets  and 
steeples,  rattling  down  bricks  and  tiles  through  the  gusty  streets  and  on  to 
the  clattering  pavements,  and  raising  such  a  deuce  of  a  row  with  roois  and 
windows,  and  rusty  creaking  weather-cocks,  as  made  the  good  fat  burghers 
of  Gottingen  shake  in  their  beds  like  jelly,  and  caused  the  curl-papers  of 
all  the  sly  maidens  in  the  city  to  come  to  a  general  falling  out  with  the 
jetty  ringlets,  in  sheer  fright    The  wind  raced  up  and  down  the  deso- 
late streets,  whisked  round  the  comers,  tumbled  in  heavy  rolls  or  gusts 
over  the  buildings,  shook  the  spires  and  jingled  the  bells  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral, came  moaning  down  the  chimney  like  the  bellowings  of  half-a-dozen 
bulls  of  Bashan  in  chorus,  and  so  shrilly  whistled  through  his  key-hole, 
and  rattled  his  door  to  that  degree,  that  Karl  Kohlnichter  mtist  have 
heard  it  if  he  had  nH  been  as  abstracted  as  an  owl.    But  he  did  n^t  hear 
it,  and  he  would  n't  if  it  had  blown  his  great-grandfather  into  Bhering 
Straits,  and  his  wig  to  the  moon.     Karl  was  in  love !     Many  an  honest 
man  has  been  there  before,  but  I  dai*e  say  no  one  ever  felt  what  it  was  to 
love  the  black-eyed  Fraulein  Kosina  Bickbauchig,  whose  father  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Board.    Karl  was  poor,  while  Fraulein  Rosina  rode 
in  her  carriage,  and  ate  sauer-kraut  with  a  silver  fork,  and  vinegar  made 
from  the  curtest  kind  of  crab-apples.    Poor  and  ii»  love !     In  sooth,  my 
good  Karl,  these  two  are  enough  to  lengthen  any  body's  \nsaore,  to  induce 
many  night-lasting  reveries  by  the  fire.   *  If,'  thought  Karl, '  she  only  knew 
of  it,  or  indeed  knew  me,  it  might  mend  the  matter  somewhat,  but  that's 
the  thing  of  it     Karl  Kohlnichter  might  as  well  be  in  heaven  for  all  she 
knows  or  cares  about  him.'    Musing  on  which,  he  relaped  into  yet  deeper 
gloom,  and  looked  more  searchingly  into  the  now  fading,  dimming  em- 
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hen.  The  bells  in  the  wind-stormed  cathedral  chimed  the  quarter  after 
midnight,  but  Karl  heard  not  Suddenly  flinging  down  his  pipe,  and 
kicking  his  slippers  into  the  fire, '  The  devil  take  it ! '  exclaimed  Earl. 

*My  dear  Sir,  /  m///*  replied  a  voice  behind  him. 

Looking  around,  there  sat  the  Old  Dragon  himself,  perched  upon  his 
tail,  which,  coiling  spirally  from  his  body,  stuck  firmly  its  fluked  point 
into  tlie  floor,  upon  which  he  now  sat  teetering  and  swaying,  as  much  at 
his  ease  as  if  in  everlasting  fires. 

*  Do  you  smoke.  Mynheer  ?*  said  Earl  respectfully,  tendering  him  a  pipe. 

*  Yah,  Herr,'  drawled  out  the  Enemy ;  *  I  smoke — men !' 
'Oh !'  ejaculated  Earl,  apologetically. 

'PU  tell  you  what,*  began  the  Tempter,  settling  down  on  his  spiral 
t^l  till  he  nearly  touched  the  floor,  and  then  springing  up  on  the  quiver- 
ing coil,  till  his  horns  hit  the  ceiling,  *  Herr  Earl,  you  are  as  poor  as  a 
church-mouse.' 

*•  I  wish  I  could  deny  it,'  replied  Earl. 

*Your  are  in  love.' 

Earl  sighed. 

'  You  expect  to  win  the  golden  medal  on  the  morrow,  with  that  un- 
finished thesis  on  the  table.' 

Earl  hoped  so. 

'But  you  won't  do  it;  hand  it  here,  my  chicken.' 

The  Old  Serpent  took  it,  and  blowing  blue  flames  on  it  from  his  nos- 
trils, it  crumbled  into  ashes. 

*  What  the  devil ! '  began  Earl  in  anger. 

*  No  profanity,  if  yow  please,'  interrupted  the  Adversary.  *JVbtr  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  to  business.' 

Earl  was  about  to  intimate  that  he  considered  the  business  pretty  well 
done  for  him  already,  when  His  Blackness  cut  him  short  by  abruptly 
bringing  his  hoo&  to  the  floor,  tucking  his  tail  under  his  right  arm,  and 
bidding  Earl  follow  him.  Now  Earl  had  read  of  young  men  going  to 
the  Devil  rather  prematurely,  and  he  looked  upon  the  course  as  oppro- 
brious ;  but  having  never  met  in  his  reading  with  a  case  like  the  present, 
he  thought,  as  the  Devil  had  come  to  him,  he  might  innocently  enjoy  his 
society  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  they  two  wont  into  the  street  together. 
It  was  a  wild  night  in  Gottingen,  and  Karl  thought  so  when  he  saw 
the  bricks  and  tiles  rattling  about  him,  felt  the  rude  buffetings  in  his  face, 
and  heard  the  spirit  of  the  wind  mustering  his  squadrons  for  a  new  and 
terrific  charge  upon  the  turrets  of  the  old  cathedral;  but  he  only  wrapped 
his  gown  closer  about  him,  and  plodded  on  after  the  Embodiment  of 
Darkness.  After  threading  innumerable  streets,  and  dodging  innumera- 
ble brick-bats,  they  came  to  a  stop. 

'Beautiful  night  for  a  promenade,  isn't  it?'  said  His  Majesty,  showing 
his  ivories ;  *  airy,  very,  but  we  have  finished  our  promenade.' 

Earl  looked  up,  and  the  stately  mansion  of  Mynheer  Bickbauchig,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Board,  stood  before  him.  As  he  gazed  in  wonder, 
Earl  suddenly  felt  himself  lifted  into  the  air,  whisked  through  the  key- 
hole, borne  along  dark  passages,  till  they  stood  side  by  side  in  an  elegant 
chamber,  and  so  hushed  and  silent  was  it  that  not  a  pulse  of  the  great 
tumult  that  was  shaking  Gottingen,  and  mayhap  blowing  Earl's  greats 
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grandfather  out  of  his  grave  toward  Bhering  Straits,  was  heard  or  felt 
A  soft  mellow  light,  like  twilight,  was  diffused  through  the  room,  making 
every  thing  visible,  only  objects  seemed  subdued  and  shaded  into  softness 
to  him,  as  we  see  them  in  dreams.  Upon  a  bed,  whiter  than  the  snows 
of  Parnassus,  lay  sleeping  a  lovely  girl,  her  head  resting  on  a  small  rounded 
arm,  her  dark  tresses  loosely  flowing,  and  her  closed  eye-lids  hiding  and 
hushing  the  sparkle  of  her  laughing  eyes ;  and  Karl  started,  for  before 
him  he  saw  the  lovely  form  of  Fraulein  liosina ! 

*  You  shall  see,'  said  the  Devil,  flourishing  his  tail  by  way  of  gesture, 
'  what  you  shall  see.' 

Hereupon  Earl  looked,  and  in  the  mellow  light  perceived  what  he  had 
not  noticed  before.  An  innumerable  host  of  spirits  filled  the  room, 
diminutive  angels,  as  it  might  be  the  fairies  of  heaven,  and  continually 
they  seemed  descending  and  ascending,  running  up  and  down  on  slender 
threads  of  light,  and  Karl  knew  they  were  Dreams.  Some  sat  upon  the 
bed,  or  danced  minuets  upon  the  squares  of  the  coverlet,  some  upon  the 
pillows ;  some,  perched  upon  her  ruby  lips,  were  busy  sketching  beautiful 
pictures  upon  her  pearly  teeth ;  some  hovered  lovingly  over  her  head 
attentive,  and  yet  others  whispered  in  her  ear.  Karl  was  permitted  to 
hear  what  these  wore  saying,  as  also  the  messages  the  others  were  con- 
tinually bringing  from  the  Land  of  Dreams  :  how  they  filled  her  mind 
with  beautiful  images  of  purity  and  love,  how  they  counselled  her  to 
be  good,  and  kind  to  the  poor,  and  above  all  to  love  devotedly,  if  ever 
she  saw  him,  one  Karl  Kohlnichter.  Karl  believed  in  the  'Divinity  of 
Dreams.' 

It  is  said  that  Karl  sat  very  late  at  his  table  that  night  writing  his 
theme,  and  that  a  person,  whom  I  do  n't  like  to  mention,  stood  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  and  with  the  point  of  his  tail  dipped  in  the  ink,  dotted 
the  ii's,  made  the  i>eriod^,  dashrs  and  exclamation  |x>ints,  and  that  the 
subject  of  the  essay  wa^  the  *  Divinity  of  Dreams.'  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  broad  sun  looked  into  his  window  next 
morning,  so  calm  after  the  storm,  Karl  found  such  an  essay  u]x>n  his 
table ;  and  moreover  the  print  of  the  tail,  as  if  a  sharp  hatchet  had  been 
struck  into  the  floor,  is  visible  to  this  day.  But  Karl  quietly  put  the 
essay  in  his  pocket,  and  kept  his  own  secret. 

Merrily  did  the  old  cathedral  bells  ring  in  that  morning,  and  with  a 
light  heart  did  Karl  wend  his  way  to  the  great  hall  where  the  successful 
thesis  was  to  be  announced  and  read.  All  the  beauty,  the  lace,  the 
jewels  and  burghers  of  Gottingen  were  there,  and  Karl's  heart  fluttered 
furiously  when,  conspicuous  among  the  fairest  and  W(;althiest,  he  saw  the 
black-eyed  Fraulein  Rosina  and  the  worthy  President.  How  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Karl,  and  the  wonderful  essay  was  read  to  the  delight  of 
every  body,  and  how,  when  Karl  stood  up  before  that  multitude,  bowing 
in  his  triumph,  the  gentle  Rosina,  overcome  by  some  unknown  cause, 
fainted,  and  Karl  flew  to  her  rescue ;  how  he  told  her  his  long-cherished 
love,  and  the  queer  story  of  the  Dreams ;  how  she  loved  him  devotedly 
just  as  the  Dreams  had  told  her,  and  how  the  old  Mynheer  Bickbauchig 
*  came  down '  handsomely  on  the  occasion,  I  would  tell,  if  it  were  not 
already  on  the  lips  of  all  the  story-tellers  in  Gottingen. 
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King  North's  load  voice  I  hear  no  more.    In  realms 
Of  ice  and  snow  eternal,  where  the  winds 
From  polar  chambers  issue  forth  and  sweep 
The  Arctic  sea,  and  icebergs  southward  dnve, 
Huge,  cold  and  glistering,  to  intercept 
And  terrify  bold  mariners,  who  steer 
Their  ship  across  the  northern  main, 
He  now,  m  boisterous  mirth,  shouts,  roars  and  laughs ; 
Or,  in  a  calmer  mood,  widi  charmi^d  eye. 
Beholds  the  white  and  crimson  streams  of  light, 
Which  upward  dart  and  fliish,  and  Bink  and  fade, 
On  ever  silent,  frigid  heavens ;  so  like 
Reflections  of  hot  fires  of  furnace  vast. 
And  ever-glowing  foi^e,  in  nether  depths. 
Beyond  the  frozen  pole,  in  which  ihe  strong 
And  massive  ribs  of  the  great  og(*d  Earth 
Were  smelted,  wrought  and  formed.    And,  m  his  stead, 
A  queen  here  reigns,  with  most  becoming  grace. 
We  call  her  Spring.    Her  countenance  is  bland 
And  beautiful    Her  brow  is  bound  with  wreaths 
Of  violets,  arbutus-flowers  and  leaves. 
Her  ample,  flowing  robe  is  sprinkled  o'er 
With  snow-drops  fair,  and  anemones ; 
And  wrought  with  budding,  fragrant  vine*:.    She  holds 
Witliip  her  hand  a  bunch  of  maple  twig?, 
lied,  dlender,  and  adorned  with  swelling  buds. 
Where'er  she  walks,  new  blades  of  grass  up-slioot, 
And  rivulets  and  broader  streams  flow  forth 
With  joy,  at  sound  of  her  melodious  voice. 
The  bees  forsake  their  hives  to  fill  the  air, 
^lade  bright  and  warm  by  her  kind  power,  with  Uicir 
Unceasing,  humming  son^s.    And  robins  chant 
In  love  their  morning  ana  their  evening  lays 
Upon  her  finders.     And,  fondly,  blue- birds 
Their  nests  with  skill  construct,  and  hatch  their  young 
Within  the  pockets  of  her  dress.    Her  fair 
And  gracious  presence  loveliness  has  brought 
Upon  the  eartn,  and  made  the  atmosphere 
All  redolent  with  odors  sweet  and  pure. 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  sheep 
And  lambs  on  steep  and  rugged  mountain-sides, 
That  tender  herbage  crop ;  the  timiil  deer. 
And  fawns,  and  stately,  roaming  moose,  in  wild 
And  boundless  steaming  woods,  and  on  the  shores 
Of  shaded  streams,  and  forest-compassed  lakes  ; 
The  creatures  numberless  that  walk  the  earth ; 
The  countless  wing6d  songsters  that  the  bright 
And  soft  air  burden,  joyously,  with  notes 
Of  richest  harmony ;  and  men  on  farms 
And  in  the  towns  ;  and  mothers  in  their  homes. 
Where  vernal  breezes  through  the  windows  steal. 
To  fan  their  brows,  and  turn  their  thoughts  to  good ; 
And  children,  in  the  sunny  yards  and  ^trcets^ 
And  wandering  in  the  fields,  all,  all  rejoice 
That  she  has  come,  with  look  benign  and  heart 
Of  love,  to  bless  the  living  works  of  God. 

Rxv.  H.  C.  LBOH*ni> 
Orvu»,  (MaUe.)  JlprU,  la*)!. 
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Rtckman  left  town  very  early  the  next  morning,  but  his  movements 
had  not  been  unobserved.  The  servant  who  had  admitted  him  to  Grey's 
room  overheard  something  about  *  Cayuga  Lake/  and  the  *  Chatham's 
yawl,'  and  Colonel  Grey,  and  thought  tliis  news  enough  to  justify  a  late 
visit  to  his  chosen  friend,  Dick  Sebring,  the  sailor  before  introduced,  who 
thundered  at  the  door  of  Captain  Clemens's  state-room  with  such  eneiOT 
that  the  Captain  turned  out  as  if  the  schooner  was  foundering.  Tie 
Captain  heard  and  comprehended  the  information  in  a  few  moments ; 
and  Sebring  had  his  orders  immediately  to  follow  this  Mr.  Ryckman 
wherever  he  went.  It  was  a  service  Sebring  liked ;  and  never  was  the 
trail  of  a  horseman  more  closely  pursued  than  was  the  trader's  by  the 
sailor. 

In  about  three  days  —  for  the  greater  part  of  the  road  was  through  the 
forest — Ryckman  was  again  at  breakfast  at  Mr.  Mitchell's.  He  was  the 
same  silent,  grave,  but  courteous  man  as  before — -without  any  news  or 
any  questions.  Gossine  heard  that  he  had,  on  coming  through  the  vil- 
lage, held  a  half-hour's  conversation  with  John  Key.  He  made  his 
usual  dignified  adieu,  and  pressed  southward  again. 

That  morning  was  a  superb  one.  It  was  near  the  close  of  February. 
The  day  was  bright,  and  every  feature  of  the  lovely  land -and -water 
scenery  was  radiant.  The  Greys  were  in  delightful  spirits,  as  but  a  few 
days  more  would  bring  Ellen  past  the  danger  of  losing  her  fortune;  and 
as  yet,  no  sign  or  word  had  been  heard  from  the  claimant 

A  visit  was  arranged  to  a  picturesque  ravine,  about  a  mile  from  the 
house.  Thither  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Sara,  went  soon  after  Mr.  Ryckman's  departure.  A  small  creek,  whose 
channel  is  separated  but  a  little  from  a  much  larger  one  which  empties 
into  the  lake  just  south  of  it,  affords  an  easy  ingress  to  the  glen.  It  has 
about  it  a  charming  seclusion.  There  are  noble  old  trees  in  that  minia- 
ture valley,  and  high  walls  of  ix>ck,  and  wandering  wild  flowers ;  and  the 
water  rolls  down  the  crags  with  all  the  thousand  beauties  of  ever-changing 
form.  They  call  it  in  these  days  Clifton.  I  am  sorry  that  some  name 
of  equal  euphony  and  more  originality  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  it 

These  were  scenes  which  the  Colonel  enjoyed  very  much ;  and  the 
whole  party  were  in  the  height  of  their  glee,  when  there  rang  through 
the  woods  (for  sound  rings  along  these  rocky  recesses :  I  have  heard  &e 
voice  of  sweet  song,  which  the  echoes  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  repeating,) 
the  loud  and  unmistakable  hail  of  John  Gossine.     *  Ship  ahoy  I '  he 

*  TiiB  reader  muflt  turn  back  to  tho  December  number  for  the  flrat  half  of  this  sketch.  The 
mifllayiiig  of  %  portion  of  the  *  copy '  must  constitute  our  apology  both  to  the  author  and  the 
reader.  En.  KNicEKRaocEBa. 
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shouted  long  and  loud,  that  being  his  favorite  method  of  extemporaneous 
salutation.  The  trumpet-toned  John  soon  made  his  appearance,  and,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  their  top-sails  were  taken  aback  all  of  a  sudden, 
by  his  announcement  that  Sebring  had  come  on  in  hot  haste  from  Oswego, 
and  that  Lewis  Grey  had  arrived  there.  The  leaf  on  the  aspen  in  that 
glen  shook  not  faster  than  the  fair  Ellen's  heart  palpitated. 

They  returned  immediately  to  the  house,  and  Sebring  related  all  his 
information.  The  most  alarming  feature  of  it  was  the  connection  of 
Ryckman  with  the  pursuing  Grey.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Sara  were  in  great 
anxiety,  but  were  calmed  by  the  Colonel,  who  told  them  that  he  had  his 
plans  all  matured  in  case  Lewis  made  his  appearance. 

And  the  days  passed  on,  while  Mr.  Lewis  Grey  as  yet  came  not.  John 
had  called  the  Colonel's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  always  seemed  to 
be,  since  Ryckraan's  visit,  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  from  the  Reservation 
lounging  about  the  beach  near  the  house,  evidently  in  strict  watch  over 
the  movements  of  the  inmates.  John  suspected  also  some  foul  play  to 
the  yawl,  and  arranged  with  Sebring  for  a  watch  over  it.  They  caught 
on«  young  aborigine  trying  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  hull,  a 
procedure  which  they  suddenly  arrested,  by  assuring  him  of  nothing  less 
than  lynching  if  he  again  attempted  it  The  two  sailors  were  especially 
busy  in  putting  the  yawl  in  the  best  sailing  order.  A  thorough  polish  of 
black  lead  made  her  bottom  shine  like  glass ;  while  every  rope  and  spar 
was  examined  to  test  their  being  in  excellent  order. 

The  impatience  of  Lewis  Grey  only  aggravated  his  ailment,  and  he  had 
but  four  days  left  from  his  allotted  limit  when  he  started  for  the  Cayuga. 
With  his  perplexing  and  annoying  journey,  rendered  more  so  by  his  lame- 
ness, we  have  not  now  to  do.  On  the  morning  of  the  very  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  was  seen  by  Sebring,  who  had  been  detailed  as  a  look-out  by 
the  wise  arrangements  of  the  Colonel,  to  enter  the  Reservation.  He  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  hut  of  John  Key. 

There  was  no  haste  or  confusion  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  The 
Colonel  had  seen  service  in  his  day,  and  was  prepared  for  every  emergency. 
'  Sail  ho  !'  said  JohnGossine,  in  a  quiet  tone,  as  he  saw  approaching  from 
the  Reservation  the  superb  canoe  of  John  Key,  which  had  scarcely  touched 
the  water  for  a  fortnight  past,  and  was  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
speed ;  and  it  showed  it,  for  it  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  dart  almost 
rather  over  than  through  the  water.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  full  and 
noble  breeze  from  the  north-west,  and  as  the  canoe  rose  on  the  broad 
green  wave,  it  was  a  picture  of  beautiful  motion.  It  ran  in  on  the  beach, 
at  the  place  where  the  present  steam-boat  wharf  is,  and  landed  its  very 
anxious  and  much  annoyed  passenger — Lewis  Grey. 

Every  sail  was  set  in  the  yawl,  and  she  was  held  by  Sebring  in  just 
water  enough  to  prevent  her  from  striking  the  bottom,  while  she  plunged 
in  the  wind  and  wave  like  a  race-horse  anxious  to  be  gone.  With  due 
precision  and  dignity  Mr.  Lewis  Grey  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  where,  as  he  thought,  the  interview  was  so  soon  to  take 
place,  which  in  its  results  was  to  him  and  to  a  fair  lady  so  important.  The 
guard  at  the  house  was  too  well  organized  for  him.  No  sooner  did  his 
form  show  itself  rising  to  the  road,  than  there  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
side-door  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  dwelling  a  young  girl,  carefully  cloaked  and 
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hooded,  and  borne  along  by  the  sheltering  arm  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
readily  recognized  as  the  Colonel.  She  was  in  the  briefest  time  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  Gossine,  on  board  the  boat  The  two  sailors  and  the 
Colonel  sprang  in  after  her,  almost  knocking  over  a  little  Indian  who 
stood  in  the  way,  and  the  yawl  was  off  in  an  instant ;  and  the  good 
schooner  Chatham  had  no  need  of  shame  for  the  speed  of  her  scion.  The 
capital  condition  of  the  crnft  soon  evidenced  itself.  Her  sails  were  filled 
without  a  flutter,  and  Gossine  and  Scbring  congratulated  themselves  that 
their  *  rig'  was  in  such  good  order.  The  moment  the  movement  of  the 
boat  was  obser\'cd,  a  loud  shout  was  uttered  by  the  Indians  in  the  canoe, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Grey,  who  was  arranging  his  speech,  found  his  train  of 
thought  suddenly  interrupted. 

*  You  lose  your  girl,'  said  old  John  Key,  quickly  but  calmly  ;  '  there, 
Bee  there ! '  and  he  pointed  to  the  yawl,  that  was  throwing  the  spray  Hke 
a  8team-lx)at  Lewis  saw  the  manoeuvre,  and,  though  very  much  vexed, 
knew  that  action  was  better  than  anger.  *  To  the  canoe,  John,'  said  he  ; 
*  there  is  enough  of  the  day  left  yet  for  nctory.' 

John  had  anticipated  the  probable  use  which  would  be  made  of  the 
yawl,  and  had  selected  for  his  canoe  a  full  complement  of  the  best  and 
strongest  paddlers  the  Reservation  could  furnish. 

The  little  Indian,  who  had  recovered  from  the  kick  that  Sebring  fur- 
nished him,  ran  up  the  beach  and  whispered  a  word  to  the  Chief.  Grey 
found  himself  rather  rudely  tumbled  into  the  canoe  in  the  haste.  These 
little  preliminaries  were  soon  adjusted,  and  off  after  the  yawl  flew  the 
canoe,  under  the  united  and  muscular  efforts  of  the  trained  paddlers,  who 
seemed  to  move  as  if  they  were  but  one. 

And  now,  fair  Ellen,  it  would  seem  as  if  thy  golden  dowry  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  inconstant  winds. 

*  Where  are  they  destined,  John  ?'  said  Lewis. 

*  The  long-baard,  the  sailor,  spoke  of  going  to  the  Island,'  said  the 
Chief ;  and  he  talked  rapidly  for  a  few  moments  to  his  men,  who  seemed 
to  gather  new  energies  from  his  exertions. 

The  crew  of  the  yawl  were  by  no  means  idle.  Though  the  flaws  came 
sweeping  over  the  lake,  making  the  water  darker  as  they  passed,  and 
seeming,  indeed,  to  carry  the  water  along  with  them  through  the  air,  it 
was  only  in  the  severest  that  Gossine  allowed  Sebring  to  'ease  up'  on  the 
jib.  Sometimes  it  did  come,  as  he  said,  *  a  little  too  hard.'  '  I  would  not 
stir  the  jib,'  said  he, '  aS  long  as  the  lines  held,  if  it  was  not  for  our  lady.' 
As  the  boat  would  thus  have  her  way  checked,  the  canoe  evidently 
gained.  On  it  came,  rising  each  wave,  almost  jumping  from  one  to  the 
other ! 

Gossine  changed  his  course  a  little,  and  ran  so  that,  in  following  him, 
the  canoe  became  more  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  waves,  which 
broke  over  and  into  it,  while  they  only  washed  over  the  deck  of  the  yawl. 
This  evidently  annoyed  the  Chief,  who  was  compelled  to  detach  part  of 
his  force  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  boat. 

But  the  yawl  did  not  make  quite  speed  enough  on  this  tack,  and  not- 
withstanding the  decreased  force  of  the  canoe,  any  lull  of  the  wind  would 
have  diminished  the  distance  between  them  ver}-  materially.  So  Gossine 
put  his  craft  right  before  the  wind,  and,  wing  and  wing,  she  fairly  flew 
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over  the  water.  A  short  time  sufBoed  to  get  the  canoe  after  her ;  and 
now  it  was  a  splendid  struggle,  and  one  which  would  have  elicited  the 
loudest  shouts  of  applause  in  a  modern  regatta.  All  the  population  that 
there  was  at  Aurora  seemed  absorbed  in  the  contest;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Reservation  feeling  their  sympathies  with  the  canoe,  while  the  settlers 
were  all  for  the  yawl. 

The  course  southward  was  not  long  kept  The  crew  of  the  yawl  seemed 
to  be  now  confident  in  her  sailing  qualities,  and  as  they  came  to  the  place 
where  the  Stacy  store-house  (the  same  which  once  belonged  to  our  old 
friend,  Captain  John  Eagles)  is  situate,  round  the  yawl  went,  and  the  sail 
was  set  for  a  long  tack  to  the  north-east  The  canoe  was  wide  awake  to 
all  their  movements,  and  attempted  to  head  them  ;  but  Gossine  and  Se- 
bring  were  too  keen  for  that,  and  skilfully  avoided  the  stratagem.  Lewis 
Gi'cy  was  warm  enough  with  anxiety,  but  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cooled  by  the 
spray  that  broke  over  the  almost  flying  canoe. 

And  so,  with  alternating  success,  the  chase  went  on,  to  the  great  interest 
and  delight  of  the  groups  on  shore,  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  having 
commenced  at  noon.  Often  the  yawl  would  scorn  to  tremble  on  her  bear- 
ings, as  if  about  to  take  that  one  lurch  too  many,  which  has  happened  to 
the  best  boats ;  and  thru  the  skilful  management  of  Gossine  and  his  asso- 
ciate would  cause  her  to  right,  and  shake  herself  into  equilibrium  again. 
The  lady  never  screamed  or  cried  out,  while  the  Colonel  kept  his  coolness, 
as  if  in  perfect  security.     lie  knew  his  craft  and  his  sailors. 

Indian  John  appeared  struck  with  the  courage  of  the  female.  '  Brave 
squaw  that,'  said  he  ;  *  no  wonder  you  want  her.' 

Lewis  offered  additional  reward  to  cheer  up  his  crew,  and  they  paddled 
away  as  only  Indians  could. 

The  yawl  and  the  canoe  were  now  both  running  in  the  direction  of 
Clarkville,  a  little  hamlet  which  glitters  in  the  morning  sun,  as  it  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  about  opposite  Levanna.  Gossine  was  holding 
the  yawl  to  it  through  all  the  flaws,  which  here  came  fast  and  furious, 
and  she  was  driving  ahead.  A  flaw  fiercer  than  usual  struck  her;  the 
mast  sprung,  and  the  windward  stay  strained  and  moaned,  and  finally 
snapped ;  and  down  wont  mast  and  mainsail,  and  jib  and  all. 

The  lady  faintly  shrieked,  and  the  Colonel  passed  his  arm  around  her, 
and  apparently  reassured  her  of  safety.  In  a  moment,  Sebring  and  Gos- 
sine had  cut  away  the  entangling  sails  and  spars,  and  had  out  their  oars, 
for  which  there  were  fixtures,  for  these  gallant  fellows  had  neglected 
nothing.    They  pulled  hard,  and  the  good  boat  moved  ahead  again. 

A  loud  yell,  like  the  old  forest  battle-cry — such  as  were  once  heard  in 
the  woods  of  Cayuga — burst  from  the  canoe  as  they  saw  the  sail  go  over. 
Old  John  spoke  vehemently  to  his  crew,  and  they  seemed  to  forget  all 
their  fatigue.  Lewis  almost  jumped  out  of  the  boat  in  his  joy,  and  doubled 
his  promised  reward  again.  Like  the  hound  on  the  tired  deer,  the  canoe 
hauled  up  to  the  yawl,  and  they  were  soon  within  hail.  As  soon  as  they 
were  thus  near,  the  oarsmen  of  the  yawl  backed  water,  and  allowing  the 
canoe  to  get  nearer.  Colonel  Grey  said : 

'  Mr.  Lewis  Grey,  if  you  have,  as  I  suppose  you  have,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  you  have  chased  our  boat,  business  with  us, 
postpone  it  till  we  reach  the  shore,  we  are  so  near.' 
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This  seemed  reasonable  enough,  and  both  yawl  and  canoe  were  run  on 
the  beach.  Lewis  Grey  was  too  much  excited  for  any  great  courtesy,  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  lady,  saying  with  extraordinary  abruptness :  ^  Miss 
Ellen  Grey,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  I  propose  for  your  hand 
in  marriage.' 

*  Your  wooing,  Mr.  Lewis  Grey,'  said  the  Colonel,  *  is  rather  violent ; 
but  the  lady  shall  answer,  which,  as  she  has  now  thrown  off  her  veil,  you 
will  perceive  she  is  prepared  to  do.  Mr.  Grey,  this  is  Miss  Sara  Mitchell, 
my  daughter's  friend.  She  thought  she  was  better  able  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  this  little  voyage  than  Ellen.' 

As  the  phrase  is,  here  was  a  scene  for  a  painter.  Lewis  Grey  was  white 
with  passion  at  the  successful  stratagem  thus  played  upon  him.  Indian 
John  had  his  hand  on  his  tomahawk,  half  drawing  it  from  his  belt,  a 
menace  which  was  met  by  Sebring  and  Gossine  with  the  exhibition  of 
their  boarding-pistols. 

Lewis  Grey  turned  away,  and  in  a  determined  tone  told  the  Chief  to 
take  him  to  the  other  shore,  with  as  much  speed  as  possible.  There  was 
even  yet  hope  that  Ellen  might  be  found  at  Mitchell's.  The  canoe  was 
soon  off  again,  and  though  their  motion  was  arrowy,  it  was  a  sullen  and 
silent  passage  over. 

Gossine  and  Sebring  danced  on  the  beach  in  very  glee.  The  former 
patted  the  sides  of  the  boat  in  affection,  as  if  it  was  an  animal  who  had 
strained  every  nerve  in  his  service. 

'  I  alwajTS  told  the  Captain,'  said  Sebring, '  that  there  never  was  such 
a  yawl.' 

Meanwhile  Lewis  had  reached  Aurora,  though  by  this  time  it  had  come 
to  be  the  evening  hour,  and  was  soon  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  He 
was  asked  to  come  in,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Franklin,  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mitchell's.     Grey  asked  for  Miss  Ellen. 

^  Miss  Ellen,'  sud  Mr.  Franklin, '  heard  you  were  in  town,  and  remained 
here  for  several  hours  watching  this  most  exciting  nautical  spectacle  with 
which  you  favored  us,  and  I  assure  you,  she  expressed  herself  delighted 
with  the  skill  with  which  your  canoe  was  managed.  She  wondered  a  litUe 
that  you  should  prefer  flirting  on  the  water  with  her  pretty  friend  Sara  to 
visiting  her ;  but  young  girls,  Mr.  Grey,  are  jealous  sometimes.  She  has 
gone  out  in  the  country  somewhere  now,  to  visit  a  friend,  but  left  especial 
word  with  me  to  tell  you,  if  I  saw  you,  she  would  be  very  happy  of  your 
company  to-morrow  morning  at  breakfast' 

Grey  saw  the  game  was  up,  and  departed,  with  feelings  as  far  removed 
from  the  amiable  as  could  be  imagined.  His  horse  bore  him  beyond  the 
sight  or  sound  of  the  Cayuga  as  fast  as  he  could  be  urged.  It  is  due  to 
Grey  to  say  that  his  liberal  promises  of  reward  to  the  Indians  were  all 
faithfully  met,  and  old  John  Key  had  gold  enough  for  weeks  to  gratify  all 
his  wild  desires. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  yawl  came  over,  and  having  picked  up  their 
spars  and  sails,  her  crew  felt  as  if  they  had  had  a  brilliant  day  of  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  fair  Ellen  had  a  pleasant  visit  during  that  evening  at 
the  house  of  Heman  Bradley,  who  had  'come  in'  to  the  town  of  Scipio  in 
1793.    Mr.  B.,  while  entertaining  his  charming  guest  with  stories  of  the 
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perib  of  the  pioneers,  would  have  foi^ven,  if  lie  had  known  all,  the  some- 
what wandering  attention  and  inappropriate  replies  of  his  fair  auditor. 

And  there  was  as  iMilliant  a  breakfast  party  gathered  that  next  morning 
at  Mr.  Mitchell^s  as  happy  hearts  could  frame.  Ellen  had  her  fortune, 
and  Lewis  Grey  had  his — fate  I  The  gallant  Sara  was  the  heroine,  and 
received  the  loudest  plaudits  for  her  bravery,  as  indeed  she  deserved. 

The  chase  of  yesterday  was  the  theme  of  conversation  every  where ;  and 
as  the  story  flew  through  the  country  around,  Gossine  and  Sebring  were 
as  renowned  as  they  could  ever- have  hoped  to  be.  They  re-rigged  the 
yawl,  and  she  was  tiie  admiration  of  all  the  Lake  country. 


LONGING. 8. 

X. 

I  COVET  Dot  the  glittering  gold 

With  toil  and  anguish  won, 
Nor  fkir  and  fruitful  fields 

The  sun  smiles  sweetly  on : 
The  poet's  stlir-tuned  harp 

I  would  languidly  fling  by, 
And  turn  in  moumfulneas  away 

From  mirth's  wild  revelry. 

IZ. 

But  to  read  the  look  of  love 

In  eyes  I  love  so  well; 
To  list  while  tones  of  tenderness 

The  soul's  devotion  tell ; 
To  feel  one  heart  would  cling  to  me 

Through  sorrow  or  through  sin ; 
This  were  a  ioy  indeed, 

I  would  gladly  die  to  win  I 

XXX. 

But  the  love  that  bums  unchangingly, 

On  others  sheds  its  rays ; 
And  peaceful  are  the  homes  that  stand 

Ulumlued  in  its  blase  t 
Oh  I  fountains  that  I  may  not  reach, 

How  fair  your  waters  glide. 
While  in  the  dreary  desert 

I  thirstbgly  abide  1 

IV, 

stilled  be  mv  soul's  repinings, 

Backf  bac^  my  wf  lling  tears  1 
EVn  should  no  earthly  Joy  be  mine 

Through  all  the  coming  years, 
A  holy  light  gleams  pure  and  bright, 

A  blessed  home  I  see : 
Mount  up,  my  soul,  on  Faith's  strong  wings^ 

To  God  and  Immortality. 

YOL.  xxxvii.  28 
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BLBOT  OK  BOARD  A  BROOKLTN  FSRRT-BOAT. 

Tab  wharf-bell  tolls  the  knell  of  Btartiog  steam, 
The  jostling  crowd  moves  swifUy  o'er  the  pier, 

TheD  cabin-ward  is  lost  the  rushing  stream : 
I  stand  on  deck,  beside  the  engineer. 

Now  dies  the  echo  of  the  bell's  last  peal, 
And  scarce  a  sound  upon  the  list'ner  breaks, 

Save  when  the  ever-restless  paddle-wheel 
With  lusty  stroke  its  revolution  makes : 

Save  that  from  yonder  nook  by  cabin-door, 
The  boatman  to  his  mate  doth  loud  complain 

Of  such  as  press  with  undue  haste  ashore, 
Nor  wait  with  patience  for  the  falling  chaia 

This  watery  waste,  this  noble  river  bold. 
Whose  Ixwom  now  doth  somewhat  rudely  tosi^ 

In  pigmy  boat  or  skiff  f»ur  sires  of  old. 
By  aid  of  oar  or  sail,  were  forced  to  cross. 

Theponderous  rafts,  like  Noah's  ark  in  form. 

Which  now  from  shore  to  shore  with  fleetness  ply, 

With  cushioned  seats  in  cosy  cabin  warm. 
Were  nothing  dreamed  of  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Here  then  no  blazing  furnaces  did  bum. 
To  heat  huge  boilers  and  engender  steam ; 

No  steam  did  then  the  crank  or  lever  turn. 
The  vapor  fraught  with  no  such  power  they  deem. 

The  ancient  Enicksrbockkr  oft  of  yore 
A  tedious  hour  would  spend  to  gain  yon  side ; 

Or  if  he  reached  at  all  the  opposing  shore. 
It  much  depended  on  the  state  of  tide. 

Let  not  the  modem  'gent '  deride  their  toil. 
Their  queer  contrivances  and  progress  slow, 

Nor  say  to  fellow  -'  gent '  with  scornful  smile, 
'  How  far  ahead  of  those  old  coons  we  go  I ' 

The  boast  of  such  an  one  avails  us  naught, 
Nor  all  that  tribes  of  such  may  vaunting  say. 

To  drive  from  thinking  minds  the  saddening  thought, 
How  ill  compare  the  morals  of  our  day  I 

Hear  I  this  same  Ferry-boat  itself  will  prove. 
Upon  this  theme,  alone  a  pregnant  page ; 

Here  may  we  stand  and  watch  (nor  farther  rove) 
Hie  faults  and  follies  of  the  present  age. 

See  I  wine-flushed  youth  from  *  animated  bu'st,' 
Back  to  the  cabin  reels  in  dmnken  plight, 

Where  sunk  on  floor  *  he  sleeps  in  silent  dust,' 
And  thus  is  ferried  to  and  fro  all  night 
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Or  if  perchaooe  the  cabin-man  should  call 

And  see  the  worthy  as  he  tends  his  fire, 
Then  in  loud  tone, '  Now,  Sir,  we  're  in,'  should  bawl. 

He  wakes  to  ecstaey,  and  calls  him  'liar/ 

The  applause  of  listening  loafers  to  command,  * 

Wim  every  decent  feeling  laid  aside, 
I  Ve  seen  the  'rowdy'  up  wfore  me  stand, 

And  cast  the  ribald  jest  on  every  side. 

Yet  not  to  record  of  these  scenes  which  vex 

Night's  drowsy  ear  must  we  restrict  this  page  : 
Turn  we  to  those  wherein  the  softer  sez 

With  equal  fiiult  all  quietly  engage. 

Full  many  a  secret  kiss  of  stifled  sound 

The  dark  recesses  of  the  cabin  hear  ; 
Full  many  a  pantaletted  Miss  I  'ye  found 

Commence  ner  earliest  flirtation  there. 

Some  child -coquette,  in  whose  unblushing  face 

The  dangerous  flirt  of  riper  years  we  read, 
Some  children  too  of '  older  growth '  we  trace, 

Emerged  from  nursery,  and  from  '  panties'  freed. 

To  please  the  foppish  crowd's  perverted  mind. 

No  luring  wile,  no  girlish  art  they  spare, 
And  deem  all  toil  rewarded  but  to  find 

Some  admiration  in  a  coxcomb's  stare. 

Who  is  to  blindness  such  a  perfect  prey. 

That  by  this  transit  oft  doth  pass  at  night 
And  yet  m  dim-lit  cabin  comer  may 

No  scene  encounter  which  must  shock  the  sight  I 

But  if  the  arrow  of  satiric  song 

The  fair  ones  slightly  wound,  oh  I  tenfold  may 
The  barbed  weapon  pierce  that  stupid  throng 

Who  lawn  to  taem,  and  sickly  homage  pay. 

Of  such  an  one  I  heard  the  chain-man  say, 
'  Oft  have  I  seen  him  in  Atlantic-street, 
Pushing  with  haste  aside  those  in  his  way, 
Eager  the  object  of  his  love  to  meet 

'There  on  that  seat,  behind  the  cabin-stove, 

I  've  seen  him  take  his  station  mom  and  night. 
That  unobserved  he  might  behold  his  love. 
And  gaze  upon  her  diarms  in  sad  delight. 

'  There  upon  yonder  seat,  which  now  appears 

T  have  rent  its  mat  for  grief  he  is  not  here, 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  sit  dissolved  in  tears. 
Lost  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  beer. 

*  One  night  I  missed  him  from  the  accustomed  place : 

I  wondered  strangely  where  the  boy  could  be; 
Another  night  I  gazed  —  in  vain  my  gaze  —  i 

Nor  in  h&  seat,  nor  yet  on  deck  was  he. 
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*  At  last  I  heard,  ooe  eve  oo  board  thA  boat» 

Love-sick  and  drunk  he  ravod  to  those  around ; 
At  len^  aside  he  rolls,  and  ere  they  note, 
A  wine-and- watery  grave,  alas  1  he  *0  found. 

'  And  yet  in  record  of  his  hapless  doom, 

Some  slight  memorial  has  still  been  made : 
Just  read  —  I  've  left  my  spectacles  at  home  — 
The  tribute  that  some  fhend  has  kindly  paid :  * 

•THB     BPITAPH.' 

'  Thkeb  found  in  this  deep  stream  a  muddy  tomb, 

Ooe  of  whose  history  out  little 's  known ; 
To  retail  dry-goods  was  his  hapless  doom. 

And  A.  T.  Stbwart  marked  him  for  his  own. 

*  Small  was  his  stature,  and  his  income  too, 

But  this  the  critic's  tongue  cannot  condemn : 
He  wrote,  *t  is  said,  though  Heaven  Imows  how  true, 
Occasional  pieces  for  the  Brooklyn  '  Qem.' 

'  No  father  had  he  who  could  interfere. 

To  check  his  nightly  wanderings  about, 
And  from  the  best  authority  we  hear, 
His  poor  mamma  ne'er  dureamt  that  he  was  oat' 
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Ib  there  any  thing  more  ludicrous  in  life  than  this  seeing  of  sensible, 
rational  people  lavishing  their  affections  upon  lap-dogs  and  other  '  pets,' 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  little  orphan  beings,  whose  hearts  long  for  a 
loving  word,  as  a  traveller  longs  for  a  cooling  draught  in  a  desert! 

'  Oh,  but,'  say  some,  ^  it  is  such  a  responsibility !  Beside,  such  children 
always  turn  out  ungrateful.'  To  such  some  I  would  say :  No,  not  un- 
grateful, when  raised  in  every  respect  as  a  person  would  an  own  child. 
§0  raised,  they  amply  repav,  by  their  endearments,  affection,  and  gratitude, 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  them.  The  responsibility  is  great,  for 
upon  the  disposition  and  parentage  of  the  child  much  depends ;  but  is 
not  the  passing  of  these  little  creatures  heedless  by,  with  Uie  conscious- 
ness that  we  could  take  at  least  one  to  our  homes  if  we  only  would^  a 
greater  responsibility! 

The  eye  of  an  orphan  is  proverbially  downcast,  and  its  disposition,  ex- 
cepting under  happy  auspices,  difficult  to  find  out.  We  are  told  when 
we  enter  an  asylum,  and  the  children  are  passed  in  review  before  us,  that 
such  and  such  a  child  is  of  a  moody  or  a  sulky  disposition :  and  true  to 
the  character  given  of  them  in  their  hearing,  the  little  things  look  glum 
enough ;  and  of  others,  that  they  are  downright  bad — yes,  bad — almost 
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inoorrigible :  the  ' bad  ones'  aocordiDgly  put  on  a  defiant  look  from  their 
still  downcast  eyes,  and  a  don't-care-ishness  in  their  whole  manner,  which 
is  proof-positive  to  the  discriminating  company,  who  pronounce  them  hard 
cases — hard  cases.  'Hard — hard,'  mutters  every  little  leart  to  itself 
while  it  is  welling  up  with  bitter  feelings ;  and  the  consciousness  that  it 
is  unjustly  blamed  adds  another  incrustation  to  the  hardness  of  its  char- 
acter. I  e  who  are  about  to  pronounce  upon  orphan  character,  pause, 
and  with  the  eye  of  memory  glance  down  the  dim  vista  of  the  past ;  think 
of  the  struggles  between  your  good  and  evil  nature,  and  of  the  trials  of 
the  heart  it  gave  rise  to ;  your  angry  feelings  when  you  thought  that  you 
were  unjustly  blamed,  and  of  your  fixed  determination  to  be  worse ;  above 
all,  of  Uie  enduring  patience  and  love  of  your  parents  throughout  that 
trjdng  period  of  yoiu*  youth ;  and  as  you  withdraw  that  scrutiny,  speak : 
deal  gently  with  the  orphan. 

There  are  my  friends  F and  his  wife.  More  engaging  or  benev- 
olent people  I  never  knew.  There  is  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  existing 
between  them  that  is  beautiful  to  behold  in  a  man  and  wife.  They  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  various  amounts  they  can  afford  to  give  to  the  different 

benevolent  societies,  and  above  all,  to  the  church.    F has  a  smile  with 

such  a  depth  of  manly  tenderness  in  it,  that  it  sends  a  thrill  of  warmth 
through  the  heart  of  every  one  upon  whom  it  falls ;  while  his  wife,  with 
her  benevolent  face  and  kind  cheerful  voice,  wins  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  all  who  know  her.  And  yet  these  two  people,  so  well  calcu- 
lated by  nature  and  fortune  to  raise  the  drooping  head,  bring  sunshine 
and  happiness  to  the  aching  heart  of  some  desolate  orphan,  bestow  all 
that  wealth  of  their  love,  which  is  not  absorbed  by  each  other,  upon  a 
big  tom-cat :  yes,  upon  '  Tim.'  (Timothy  is  his  name,  given  him  out  of 
compliment  to  a  favorite  uncle  of  his  mistress,  but  which  affection  had 
abbreviated  into  Hm,  or  Tim  my.) 

For  ten  short  years  (short  to  him,  but  oh !  how  long  to  some  hapless 
orphan)  had  Tim  had  a  place  at  his  master's  table.  Much  pains,  ac- 
companied by  many  endearments,  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  to  teach 
him,  in  lapping  his  milk  or  soup,  not  to  spatter  the  table-cloth.  Bis  meat 
was  always  cut  ready  to  his  mouth :  not  to  his  paw,  for  *  paws  off'  had 
been  a  part  of  his  education,  and  it  was  only  on  occasions  of  extra  doings 
in  the  way  of  company,  that  Tim  was  allowed  to  give  way.  I  say  allowed; 
for  his  bashfiilness,  even  on  ordinary  occasions  of  company,  would  prompt 
him  to  retire  under  his  master's  or  mistress's  chair,  and  there  timidly  makis 
known  his  wants  by  an  occasional  me-yow-ow ;  at  which  times  his  mis- 
tress would  exclaim :  *  Why,  Timmy,  you  little  rogue !  jump  up,  you 
darling.'  But  Tim  darts  frightened  glances  at  the  strangers,  and  holds 
back. 

*Tim,  Tim,  jump  up !'  says  his  master. 

*  Ah,'  says  the  lady,  picking  him  up,  while  she  sleeks  him  dotoUy  *Km- 
my  s'all  sit  at  table — so  it  s'all.' 

Now  cats  are  useful  little  animals,  and  should  always  be  well  treated. 
That  they  are  capable  of  affection,  to  a  ceitain  degree,  for  persons  as  well 
as  places,  there  are  instances  to  prove.  One  or  two  of  these  pussies,  coiled 
up  on  a  rug  before  the  fire  in  winter,  gives  a  cozy,  comfortable  look  to  a 
roonL    But  they  are  strange  recipients  for  human  love. 
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With  pleasure  I  will  turn  from  the  cat-pet  to  a  human  one — yes,  seve- 
ral of  them. 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W ,  who  had  previously  displayed  much  kindness 

toward  sever^  very  poor  and  distant  relatives,  not  merely  by  advice,  but 
by  substantial  pecuniary  assistance,  feeling  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
do  more  for  the  orphan  than  merely  giving  annually  a  certain  sum  to- 
ward the  support  of  such  institutions,  took  two  children,  whom,  being 
brother  and  sister,  they  did  not  wish  to  separate ;  the  little  girl  eight,  and 

the  boy  six  years  old.    Mrs.  W ^  wishing  to  study  and  mould  their 

characters,  became  herself  their  instructress,  intending  to  send  them  to 
school  after  a  few  months.  The  task,  at  first  difficult,  requiring  great 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  soon  became  one  of  such  pleasure  that 
the  three  were  inseparable.    The  only  plaj  they  desired  was  a  romp  with 

Mr.  W when  he  should  return  home  from  his  business,  and  for  whose 

coming  they  regularly  watched  with  eager  impatience,  running,  when  he 
did  return,  to  place  his  chair  and  bring  his  slippers,  and  then  twining 
themselves  about  him,  claim  a  kiss.  The  little  things  had  some  natural 
longings  to  call  their  kind  benefactors  by  some  near  and  dear  name, 
when  Uncle  and  Aunt  was  allowed  them,  which  in  a  measure  satisfied 
their  craving  affection. 

Two  years  passed  in  this  way.  The  children  were  growing  thin :  they 
looked  pale. 

*  These  children  must  have  more  exercise,'  said  W decidedly ; 

*  they  must  play  more  with  other  children.' 

'  What  can  I  do  ? '  said  his  wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  They  won't 
leave  me,  not  even  to  play  in  the  garden.    I  must  always  be  with  them.' 

'  They  must  go  to  school  then,'  said  W ;  *  I  wUl  take  them  to- 
morrow.' 

To  school  they  went ;  but  time  seemed  heavy  and  slow  to  these  affec- 
tionate children,  and  on  every  occasion  of  recess,  instead  of  remaining  to 
play  with  the  other  children,  they  ran  eagerly  home  just  to  see  their  dear 
aunt  for  one  minute.  Latterly,  the  boy  having  learned  the  way  to  his 
uncle's  store,  divides  his  visits  between  the  two,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  become  a  man,  that  he  may  do  his  uncle's 
work  for  him. 

Once,  and  before  they  were  sent  to  school,  Mrs.  W was  danger- 
ously ill  for  six  weeks,  during  all  which  time  little  Mary  seldom  left  the 
room.  They  could  not  refuse  her  earnest  pleadings  to  be  allowed  to  do 
something,  if  it  were  ever  so  little,  just  to  nold  the  bowl  of  vinegar  and 
water  even,  that  was  to  cool  the  burning  fever  of  her  dear  aunt.  '  She 
could  sit  on  her  little  chair  right  there  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  fiui 
her  aunt,  and  would  be  so — so  quiet.'  At  her  earnest  entreaties  they 
made  a  little  bed  for  her  in  the  room  of  the  invalid,  where  her  anxiety 
caused  her  to  wake  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Soon  her  meals  also 
were  brought  in  to  her,  for  in  her  haste  to  get  back,  she  would  not  take 
sufficient  time  to  eat  them.  The  poor  child  remembered  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  felt  terrified  at  the  thought  of  a  second  orphanage. 

Another  lady,  who,  though  benevolent  and  kind  to  the  poor,  superin- 
tending herself  always  the  distribution  of  her  charities,  ana  who  had  al- 
ready taken  to  her  heart  and  home  two  orphan  nieces  and  a  nephew,  ' 
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yet,  as  she  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  a  dying  widow,  among  the  lowly  poor 
but  honest,  pledged  herself  to  take  two  baby-children  of  that  widow  and 
raise  them  as  her  own.  When  several  anxious  friends  would  have  dis- 
suaded her  from  such  an  undertaking,  her  answer  was:  ^We  have  room 
enough,  and  Providencb  has  blessed  us  with  plenty  for  alU 

One  more  instance  of  a  pet  love,  and  I  have  done.  Travelling  recently 
through  a  country  town,  we  stopped  at  a  hotel  to  dinner.  In  the  parlor 
were  several  ladies.  One,  with  a  lap-dog  in  her  arms,  was  endeavoring 
to  '  put  it  through  *  its  various  accomplishments,  at  the  same  time  des- 
canting in  a  sharp  tone  on  her  mode  of  raising  it 

^  Betty  don^t  like  not  having  her  walk  this  morning,  does  she  ?  No. 
Betty  mad  ?     No,  no — Betty  not  mad !     Kiss  your  mistress,  dear !  * 

*•  What !  do  you  take  your  pet  out  walking  every  morning  ? '  questioned 
a  lady,  biting  her  lips  to  prevent  laughing. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  precisely  at  eleven,  when  we  walk  about  for  an  hour.  I  think 
that  punctusility  in  exercise  is  better  for  her. 

'  What  does  she  eat  ?  ^  asked  another  curiously. 

^  Not  much  variety ;  I  do  n't  think  it  is  good  for  her.  Milk,  with 
grated  cracker  in  it,  is  usually  her  breakfast.  Standy  up,  Betty,  on  my 
arm.  S'ow  the  ladies  how  it  can  'tandy  up:  'tan'y — there,  that's  a 
lady !  hold  up  its  head  now  —  uppee,  uppee ! ' 

And  now,  dear  reader,  which  class  of  pets  will  yield  the  greatest  amount 
of  love  in  retiu-n  for  that  which  we  give  to  them  ?  —  and  above  all,  on  which 
class,  the  animal  or  the  intellectual,  should  we  use  the  great  gifts  of 
heart,  mind,  and  fortune  ?  s  ^  b. 


LITTLE      NELL  y's      D   S   A   T   H-B   E   D. 

Gbntlt  tread  ye  at  her  bed-side, 

For  our  darliDg's  dying  now ; 
Her  sparkling  eve  is  glazing, 

And  the  death-damp  cbiUs  her  brow  : 
Softly  whisper —  sob  but  lowly, 

For  the  angels  now  are  oome, 
Sent  by  Him,  the  high  and  holy, 

To  convey  her  spirit  home. 

Hear  ye  not  the  gentle  rustling 

Of  their  golden-beaming  wings  I 
Feel  ye  not  the  holy  thrilling 

That  angelic  presence  brings  f 
Look  I  our  darhng  now  has  seen  them, 

As  they  gather  round  her  bed : 
•Prettjrl  pretty  1'  falleth  fSaintly^ 

She  is  aying  —  she  is  dead ! 

She  is  dead  1  — yet  still  there  lingers 

On  her  lips  that  parting  smile ; 
Each  one  gazing,  feels  more  holy, 

More  like  Heaven,  for  the  whUe  : 
For  they  think  the  blessed  angels. 

As  they  bore  her  soul  away. 
Left  a  trace  of  bliss  immortal 

Stamped  upou  the  infant  day.  ' 

Emai-WeffiM^itk,  (Matt^)  ^prii,  1851. 
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Iktttli-aeaak  nf  Mt,  MMti  ^nrl. 


CHAPTEH  THE    SKOONIl. 


*  Yb  farnUoro  was  olde  nnd  bodde, 
It  had  a  mustle  smollo ; 
I  thinko  upon  such  stoolaa  ta  theao 
Ye  damned  doc  sitte  in  Ilcile. 

^  Yot  eyen  thys  i  might  haue  borne, 

Perhaps  as  muche  ngen. 
Bad  not  mlue  hoetease  come  echedsTe 
Toe  borrowe  inke  andpenner  Bomauvt  ov  ra  Spocxs. 

QuoT  HOMINES  TOT  sENTENTiiE.  Evcfy  bodj  Will  agree  however  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that  young  lovers  are  terribly  addicted  to  scribbling  the 
names  of  their  dearests,  and  occasionally  in  most  inappropriate  places. 
Gentle  friends  !  I  had  just  laid  aside  a  nice  rough  sheet  of  paper  for  this 
chapter,  and  left  the  room  for  an  instant  to  light  a  cigar.  Enter  my  dear 
firiend,  Leonard  R.  H.,  takes  up  a  pen,  and  absentrmindedly  writes 
'Eloise '  over  it,  in  as  many  varieties  of  cacography.  I  enter — discover  ' 
the  Elo'ises  —  and  wish  him  forty  times  an  Abelard  for  their  sakes ! 

Toung  ladies,  however,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are,  and  have  been  in 
every  age,  addicted  to  meddling  with  other  people's  pens  and  ink. 

At  mv  right  hand  lies  a  dusty  black-letter  folio — a  theological  nSaATi 
*  Morahcationum  Beductorium  super  totam  Bibliam,^  printed  A.  Dni. 
1515.    On  the  fly-leaf  is  written  in  faded  ink  the  following  sentence : 

*  f.  Byrherd  yo«  may  be  glade  that  yo  pennes  and  ynkorne  ys  gone  for 
the  fayrest  woman  yn  thys  worlde  haue  them  wytnys  that  to  f.  abros 
mschaU  and  meny  mo,  the  wych  woma  ys  called  elsabyth  passune  that 
gave  them '  * 

I  often  muse  over  this  old  fly-leaf,  and  sooth  to  say  have  discovered, 
either  in  it  or  in  my  own  mind,  many  little  romantic  passages,  all  inspired 
with  sweet  sunny  melancholy ;  with  quaint  old  conceits ;  with  smiles  and 
tears.  How  did  the  mysterious  ^  f.  Byrherd '  look,  when  he  returned  and 
found  his  'pennes'  and  ink-horn  vanished,  'among  the  missing,'  and 
naught  to  console  him  for  their  loss,  save  the  comforting  assurance  of  tliat 
arch- villain  Ambrose,  that  the  fairest  woman  in  this  world  had  hooked 
them  ?  Who  were  the  '  many  more,'  the  mysterious  cloud  of  witnesses 
to  this  nefarious  transaction,  or  where  are  tliey  ?  Passed  away  like  dim 
clouds  into  the  evening  red ;  like  music  heard  in  dreams ;  like  phantoms 
into  night  I  And  the  beautiful,  roguish,  mischievous  Elizabeth  ? — comes 
there  through  the  dusty  halls  of  long  centuries  no  echo  of  the  fame  of 
one  who  was  in  her  day  the  ^/ayrcst  / ' 

*  Fadoth  aweete  flower,  and  beanty  palea  away.* 


*  *Fri8kd  Btrberd,  you  may  be  glad  that  your  pennes  and  inkhome  is  gone,  for  the  flaireal 
woman  in  this  world  hath  them,  witness  thereto  f.  Ambrosk  Mscoall, and  many  more,  the  which 
woman  is  called  Elizabkto  Pamuiik  that  gaye  them * 
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It  may  be  farther  remarked  that  some  one,  with  the  same  ink,  and  ap- 
parently the  same  '  penne,'  has  scrawled  with  no  clerkly  hand  lines  all 
over  the  sentence,  &s  if  to  render  it  illegible.  But  as  the  said  scrawling 
is  done  in  a  very  light,  careless  manner,  as  if  merely  to  keep  up  appear^ 
ances,  without  any  serious  intention  of  spoiling  the  affiiir,  the  reader  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  was  probably  executed  by  the  fair  hand  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  herself,  who  wished,  of  course,  to  sport  a  little  modesty,  and  yet 
was  not  at  heart  very  seriously  vexed  at  Monsieur  Ambrose^s  compli- 
ment    O  girls !  girls  !  you  have  always  been  the  same  in  every  age  I 

Yes,  indeed,  have  you.  By  Jove !  since  I  wrote  that  last  sentence,  I 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  on  returning,  found  that  Miss  Anna  liad  en- 
tered and  feloniously  abstracted  my  writing-gear.  I  *  put'  after  the  young 
lady  and  reclaimed  the  property,  despite  the  mollifying  excuse,  *  that  she 
had  just  taken  pen  and  ink  for  a  minute  to  write  a  few  lines  to  Cousin 
Becky  ! '  This  was  an  illustration  of  my  remark  which  I  little  anticipated. 
Was  there  ever  a  gentleman  whose  scribbling  plunder  has  not  been  walked 
off  with  from  time  to  time,  by  the  feminine  part  of  the  household  ?  Was 
there  ever  a  gentleman  who  did  not  grind  out  *  Anathema  / '  etc.,  etc ,  etc., 
(or  something  like  it,)  from  between  his  teeth,  on  such  joyful  occasions  f 
And,  finally,  is  there  a  gentleman  who  will  not  agree  with  me,  that  this 
was  probably  the  true  reason  why  ladies  have  always  been  prohibited 
from  entering  Roman  Catholic  monasteries,  and  other  retreats  of  literary 
clergymen  ? 

'Nbc  te,  nee  allam  alium 
AdniittaiDtu  In  Insulam.' 

Which  signifieth :  *  It 's  all  very  well,  Miss  Ferguson  ;  you  're  a  good- 
looking  young  lady,  Imt  you  can  H  come  in  ! '  iTie  holy  brother  after  this 
speech  probably  added  in  a  low  tone,  *  More 's  the  pity ! '  But  the  legend 
says  nothing  about  that, 

I  declare  I  have  conjured  up  quite  a  little  picture  from  that  old  fiy-leaf. 
I  &ncy  that  I  see  pretty  Elsabyth  bearing  off  in  triumph  poor  Byrherd's 
pens  and  ink ;  an  arch  smile  on  her  coquettish  face,  while  gallant  Master 
Ambrose  detains  her  for  an  instant,  to  scrawl  in  Gothic  hand  the  an- 
nunciation. Anon  she  becomes  interested  and  peers  over  his  shoulder, 
with  all  the  merrie  *  wytnesses  ; '  and  when  fully  aware  of  the  meaning, 
grasps  a  pen,  and  makes  as  if  she  would  fain  obliterate  the  saucy  com- 
pliment. Then  the  whole  gay  party  bound  away,  leaving  in  everlasting 
doubt  and  mystery  the  question  as  to  whom  she  gave  the  writing  ap- 
paratus, for  the  sentence  is  unfinished. 


OBAPTBB   TBK    THIRD. 
DEDICATED      TO      THE      LADIES 


Ehret  die  Frauen  !  And  in  good  faith,  most  excellent  friends,  it  is 
high  time  that  a  little  devotion,  a  little  exclusive  attention,  some  courtesy 
and  politeness,  or  at  least  a  few  compliments,  be  paid  to  those  excellent 
ladies,  who  have  so  kindly,  so  generously  put  themselves  under  my  charge, 
and  travelled  without  flinching  through  the  previous  chapter. 

But  as  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  compliment  the 
gentler  sex  with  as  much  zeal,  tact,  earnestness  and  ingenuity  as  they 
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themaelvcs  have  already  employed  in  this  noble  pursuit,  I  shall  simply 
transL'ite  from  the  Italian  a  httle  golden  book,  or  Tractatus,  De  NchUitate 
et  Prceexcellentia  Fceminei  Sexus,  not  however  by  Cornelius  Agrippa,  but 
a  Venetian  lady,  who,  oddly  enough,  masquerades,  in  her  title-page  as  a 
Frenchwoman.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  motto  to  this  chapter :  le 
voici  I 

*  Icn  lobe  die  Trouwen  mio  und  sp&t 
Ir  lob  daxuil  immer  mftren 
ein  maoi  der  yrouwen  bulde  enhii, 
und  der  mlch  wolt  yon  vroawen  lobe  k^ren 
den  wolte  ieb  viirbu  mil  geaange  leuen 
icta  lobe  die  werden  vrouwen  zart  sie  kUnnen  allee  leides  nns  ergeizen !  * 

HsxvBxcB  Fradbvlob.  ▲  s.  ISTO. 

• 

THE      VINDICATION! 

A    OoniOUB   AVD   IMTXBX8TIMO   WORX  OW     TBX   HXKB 
TUOCSAHO.     HIHB   BOXCRBD     AMD    VIVXTT- 
V1MB  SXCXI.X.XMCX8    AMD 
BBAOTlBa  OV 

CTJe    SaHfes. 

XV    WaiCB    XT    tS     SBOWK    THAT     VOR    ItAKT    AEASONS,     WOMAIT 

S«   BOBI.br  AVD   XORB   BXOBX.Z.B)rf   TBAV  MAX  ! 

rVBX.S8BB2>     BT     MASAXB     AORAVBX.X.A         O  T     rABIB. 

Praised  be  the  Eternal  Architect  and  Creator  of  all  things,  that 
I  was  bom  a  Woman,  and  not  a  Man,  and  I  am  always  thankful  for  the 
noble  title  of  Woman  which  hath  been  granted  unto  me  ;  albeit  that  Men 
have  often  asserted  their  superiority,  and  with  false  Reasoning  blasphemed 
the  Female  Sex.  And  such  do  I  compare  to  Vipers,  who  immediately 
after  birth  seek  with  poisonous  Teeth  to  slay  their  Mother.  For  even  so 
doth  that  Man,  who  after  being  conceived  and  nourished  by  his  Mother, 
shows  his  gratitude  by  speaking  lightly  of  the  Female  Sex. 

Now  will  /  prove  that  Woman  is  far  nobler  than  Man,  and  put  to 
Silence,  perhaps  the  Blush,  those  who  have  dared  to  find  Fault  with  so  noble 
a  creature  as  Woman. 

*  Or  Tedl  se  tu  sei  Paubo  InMnsoto 
Be  partorito  Donna  non  t^avease 
Dimmi,  aareaU  tu  al  mondo  nato  ? ' 

Aristotle,  in  his  seventh  Book  on  Animals,  having  philosophized  on  the 
internal  structure  of  Man  and  of  Woman,  finds  that  the  latter  is  naturally 
more  inclined  to  Pity  and  Compassion,  and  therefore  more  merciful  than 
Man.  Now  Compassion  and  Mercy  being  the  highest  Attributes  of  our 
Nature,  we  may  well  say  that  Woman  is  far  nobler  than  Man. 

Solomon  hath  said  (7  Prov.)  that  Man  should  receive  Consolation 
from  Woman.  Now  the  Consoler  is  greater  than  the  Consoled,  therefore 
is  Woman  superior  to  Man. 

Nature  itself  hath  established  the  superiority  of  the  Female  Sex,  by 
giving  them  smooth  Faces,  free  from  Hair,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
m>m  the  Brute  Creation.  But  Man  hath  not  this  Distinction,  and  I 
therefore  assert  that  Woman  is  nobler  than  Man  ! 

We  may  not  deny  that  the  Thing  moved  is  inferior  to  the  Mover.  The 
Sun  is  superior  to  the  Vapors  which  it  attracts,  the  Magnet  to  the  Iron, 
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the  Amber  to  the  Straws.  Bat  far  more  excellent  is  Woman  than  the 
Hearts  which  she  draws  unto  her,  even  from  distant  Lands.  Be  silent 
therefore,  0  Man  /  thou  that  art,  most  justly,  the  Servant  and  Slave  of 
Woman. 

If  we  speak  of  Names,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  feminine  Appellations 
are  nobler  than  masculine,  and  if  any  one  should  assert  that  there  is 
no  nobler  name  than  that  of  Heaven,  which  in  our  Italian  tongue  is 
masculine,  I  reply  that  the  Intelligence  by  which  the  Heaven  is  governed 
hath  the  true  superiority,  and  the  word  Intelligence  (La  Intelligenza)  is 
feminine. 

This  excellence  extends  even  unto  the  names  of  Birds,  for  the  Phcenix, 
(Za  Fenice),  of  which,  as  the  Egyptians  have  written,  but  one  exists,  and 
the  Eagle  {PAquila)  which  is  Queen  of  all,  are  both  feminine  in  their  Ap- 
pellation. But  all  ferocious  and  poisonous  Animals  have  naturally  mascu- 
line Names,  such  as  the  Basilisk  which  slays  us  with  his  Glance  alone,  not 
to  mention  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Dragon,  Serpent,  and  Lion,  which  are  all  mascu- 
line. Be  silent  therefore,  O  Man !  for  even  the  brute  Beasts  do  accuse 
thee,  and  not  Woman,  of  having  a  vile  Nature. 

But  if  we  look  to  feminine  Names,  we  find  that  they  are  all  good.  For 
brevity's  sake  I  will  only  mention  a  few,  such  as  Justice,  Temperance, 
Fortitude,  Chastity,  Charity,  Honesty,  Holiness,  Health,  Religion,  Repu- 
tation, Life,  Peace,  Glory,  Mercy,  Beauty,  Wealth,  Humility,  Fortune, 
Reason,  Concord — enough  to  prove  that  Man  is  far  inferior  to  Woman. 
Or  look  to  the  names  of  Cities,  if  we  would  establifth  yet  another  point  in 
our  &vor.     For  we  find : 

L'antica  Roma,         ....    Rome  the  ancient 
La  ricca  Venezia,         •        .         .        Venice  the  wealthy. 


La  gentil  Partenope, 
La  superba  Genova, 
La  dotta  Perugia,    . 
La  nobile  Ferrara, 
La  Loquace  Siena, 
La  grassa  Bologna, 
La  forte  Padova, 
La  forte  Mantoa, . 
La  forte  Verona, 
La  forte  Malta, 


Naples  the  agreeable. 

Genoa  the  proud. 

Perugia  the  learned. 

Ferrara  the  noble. 

Sienna  the  Talkative  1 

Bologna  the  fertile. 

Padua    ^ 

Mantua  1  . ,      .    ^ 
Verona   >^«  strong. 

Malta     J 
La  bella  Fiorenza,    ....    Florence  the  beautiful. 

All  the  Countries  in  the  World  have  feminine  Names  :  Italia,  Spagpa, 
Francia,Tur8hia,Fiandra,  (Flanders,)  Grecia,  Alemagna,  (Germany,)  Africa, 
India,  Morea,  Terra  Santa,  (Palestine,)  Lombardia,  La  Toscana,  La  Marca, 
Puglia,  and  Calabria.* 

Also  all  Islands  and  Fortresses. 

Learning  and  Wisdom  also  declare  for  the  ^omi  donneschi,  or  feminine 
names,  as  La  Filosofia^  La  Geometria,  La  Strologia^  La  Matimatica^ 
"La  Fisfca,  La  Chirargia,  (Surgery,)  and  La  nobilisifima  Mtuica,  the 
most  noble  Art  of  Music. 

Dost  thou  assert  that  Woman  is  deprived  of  Liberty,  and  not  Man  f     I 


•  And  Jfnuricr, 
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reply  that  preckms  Stones  and  rich  Treasures  are  justly  locked  up,  and 
kept  safe ;  sweet  findt  Trees  are  sononnded  by  lo(fy  Wdk,  and  of  course 
Woman  should  be  thus  guarded^  rince  she  is  truly  the  richest  Gem,  the 
most  inestimable  of  Treasures,  and  delidoua  of  PlantB.* 


8TAVSA8:        THE        8KT 

8»0B  fint  the  great  CasAToa 
Spread  the  gvnitiire  of  earth, 

Since  Time  be^an  its  barrest. 
Or  the  human  mind  had  birth : 

It  baa  glowed  with  endless  beantj 

In  the  horiaon*8  frame. 
And  'tis  stamped  in  starry  letters 

With  the  mighty  Artut's  name. 

Broad- winged  clouds  are  erer  flying 
Through  those  aaure  halla  alwYe, 

like  the  ministers  of  evil. 
Or  the  messengers  of  lore. 

Little  cloods  of  golden  plumage 
Bending  o'er  the  dying  day ; 

Sflyer  ones  with  flying  binners, 
Like  iairies  at  their  play ! 

Then,  like  some  celestial  moostor 
Moving  through  a  boundless  sea. 

Comes  t&  lightning-visioned  storm-dood. 
Fills  the  whole  blue  canopy. 

And  as  mist  upon  a  mirror 
The  breath  of  roan  will  form, 

So  the  shining  heaven  changeth 
At  the  breathing  of  the  stonn. 

Hen  the  spirits  of  the  tempest 
Leap  from  each  cloudy  tent, 

The  sparkling  little  rain-drops» 
On  a  cheering  mission  sent 

Lo  t  with  sable  banners  flying 
And  crowns  of  starry  ligh^ 

With  solemn  march  and  slowly, 
Comes  the  army  of  the  night 

hey  fling  a  mighty  shadow 
O  er  the  gay  and  busy  earth ; 
Hushed  grows  the  din  of  traffic^ 
And  the  meny  song  of  mirth      z 


*  Tbk  resder  need  hsfdly  be  reminded,  that  In  Italy,  ladks  (more  particalvlf  the  winiarried) 
are  kept  Mrlctly  at  home. 
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MAT      STANZAS. 


Assaxaaso    to    coosssf    o :    bt    a    wxw  costkiboiob. 


T  IB  now  the  merry  moatfa  of  Ifiay, 

Tlie  trees  will  soon  be  bloomiog ; 
Bat  on  this  bright  and  balmy  day 

The  air  do  n  t  need  perfuming ; 
For  o*er  the  distant  western  hills 

Oar  breezes  hare  been  straying, 
Where  gaily  dance  the  laughmg  rill% 

Like  little  sirls  a-Mayinff. 
Old  BoKBAs '  has  left  the  ]3a]n, 
And  gone  into  hb  cave  again. 

Weary  of  vainly  wooing ; 
Upon  his  cold,  ungenial  track 
Soft  winds  parsued,  and  kept  him  bock, 

And  softened,  wfaile  parsning. 


n. 


Ah,  yes,  't  is  merry,  ^leesome  May  1 

How  mild  the  sun  is  beaming ; 
Even  the  beggar-boys  to-day 

Right  full  of  jov  are  seeming : 
I  long  to  try  the  nelds  again. 

Where  we  in  youth  were  straying ; 
I  almost  wish  we  were  not  men. 

So  we  could  go  a-Maying : 
So  we  could  climb  each  *  brave  old  hill,' 
And  cull  the  wild-flowers  by  the  rill. 

As  in  our  youthful  hey-days; 
Why,  cousin,  could  not  all  of  life 
Be  free  from  care  and  free  from  strife, 

As  were  our  merry  liay-days  f 


XXX. 


I  *m  sad,  whene'er  I  think  of  May ! 

Our  Spring  will  soon  be  ended, 
And  life  s  maturer  Summer-day, 

With  hot  simooms  attended. 
Itself  will  pass  away  full  soon. 

And  Autumn,  lone  and  dreaiy. 
May  yielf  1  us  nau^t  but  blasted  fruit 

To  make  onr  w  inter  cheery : 
Life  has  but  one  bright,  joyous  spring, 
And  that  departs  on  fleetest  wing ; 

Alas,  we  cannot  stay  Time  I 
Tlien  look  beyond  this  world  of  blight^ 
To  realms  of  endless,  ceaseless  light, 

And  soft,  eternal  May-time  1 
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SERIES       OF       ETCHINGS 


BT    CAKOLIVS    OBsasBBO*. 


IIAONETIC         INFLUENCES. 

'  PoYBRTT  had  made  fierce  assaults  on  my  father's  house,  and  when  I  had 
reached  my  tenth  year  my  childhood  was  over,  and  the  necessity  of  labor 
upon  me.  Thus  &r,  I  had  been  struggling  with  the  trouble  and  the  sorrow 
that  come  with  want,  and  this  was  the  reason  —  oh,  it  assuredly  was  not  a 
want  of  natural  affection ! — that  I  went  from  home  for  the  first  time, 
and  set  out  in  life  for  myself,  without  grief,  without  fear,  without  even  a 
thought  of  shrinking  from  that  future  on  which,  alone  and  unfriended,  I 
laundied  my  frail  life-boat  When  I  look  upon  that  far-off  time  now,  I 
can  see  something  tragically  comic  in  that  final  parting  with  my  mother 
and  brothers.  Not  one  of  us  shed  a  tear,  but  I  know  my  mother's  voice 
trembled  when  she  looked  her  last  on  me,  and  bade  me  be  a  good  boy, 
and  keep  from  evil  company.  The  blessing  of  that  poor,  struggling, 
blessed  woman  was  all  that  I  took  with  me  when  I  went  out  on  that  un- 
certain pilgrima^  in  search  of  bread  and  work. 

'  There  were  four  of  us  children.  Joseph,  my  oldest  brother,  was  learn- 
ing a  trade.  Tom  and  Martin,  both  younger  than  I,  had  as  yet  found  no 
place  in  the  service  of  richer  people,  though  Tom,  then  eight  years  old, 
was  promised  some  situation  in  the  spring.  From  the  time  when  I  first 
learned  to  read,  or  to  really  know  any  thing,  my  great  desire  was  to  be  a 
printer —that  was  my  father's  trade ;  but  he  and  my  mother  always  dis- 
couraged the  wish.  My  father  all  his  life  had  been  unfortunate,  and  his 
mind  was  not  strong  to  rise  up,  and  brave,  and  conquer  the  difficulties  in 
his  way;  he  sunk  under  them  aU,  and  his  bad  habits  had  greatly 
added  to  our  household  misery  and  want.  This  it  was  that  made  mj 
mother  shrink  from  the  thought  of  one  of  her  children  learning  such  a 
trade :  because  her  husband  had  done  so  miserably  by  it^  she  imagined  it 
was  the  poor  trade  that  was  to  blame,  when  in  fact  the  fault  was  his  own, 
the  fiiilure  lus  own,  the  inefficiency  his  own.  The  opposition  I  met  with 
at  home  only  decided  my  predilections,  and  when  I  set  out  for  Burling- 
ton, which  city  was  distant  only  about  twelve  miles  firom  the  place  where 
we  lived,  my  firm  and  only  intention  was  to  learn  the  printer's  trade. 

'  I  had  my  reason  for  so  firmly  adhering  to  this  choice :  one  of  the  few 
books  my  fiither  owned  was  a  biography  of  Franklin,  and  firom  that,  and 
some  other  books,  I  gathered  that  the  surest  way  to  distinction  and  place 
led  from  the  printing-office.  Perhaps  I  did  not  covet  honor  and  place  so 
much  at  first,  but  I  felt  that  the  printing-house  was  also  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  there  were  golden 
fruits  whidi  I  longed  to  taste,  and  money  which  I  wished  to  change  in 
that  temple. 

'  I  remember  distinctly  the  day  when  I  first  made  application  to  a  pub- 
lisher for  employment  Oh,  what  a  wild  and  hazardous  attempt  it  was  for  a 
young,  misshapen  child  like  me  to  make !  I  went  to  many  offices  and  asked 
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for  work  in  vain ;  and  at  last,  more  in  desperation  than  hope,  I  found  my  waj 
into  a  poorer  and  smaller  house,  where  in  one  room  the  working-presses 
and  workmen  were  gathered  together.  I  had  been  advised  by  those 
of  whom  I  sought  employment  to  go  home  and  wait  till  I  grew  older, 
and  larger,  and  better  able  to  work :  but  I  would  not  be  entirely  cast 
down ;  I  would  not  think  of  having  to  return  to  my  poor  mother ;  I 
%oculd  find  something  to  do.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  entered  the 
Journal  office.  Mason,  the  man  who  carried  on  the  publishing,  was 
there  when  I  went  in,  but  he  seemed  just  then  very  busy,  so  I  went  away 
and  stood  with  folded  hands  in  an  out'H)f-the-way  place  till  he  called  me 
to  him.  I  did  not  think  he  had  noticed  me  as  I  went  in,  or  that  he  really 
$aw  me  when  he  hfted  his  deep-gray  eyes  upon  me  for  an  instant 

*When  he  called  me,  *Boy,  come  here;  what^s  your  business  in  thin 
place  ? '  I  went  up  to  him  and  said  boldly,  for  I  began  to  think  it  was 
*  Uve  or  die '  with  me,  *  Work  in  your  oflSce,  Sir.*  *  You  are  too  young,' 
he  said ;  *  you  are  —  are  lame  ? '  '  No,  Sir,'  I  answered,  *  I  am  not  lame, 
nor  very  young.'  I  am  old  enough  to  work,  and  poor  enough  too.'  *  Are 
you  very  poor?'  he  asked  quickly,  and  with  an  interest  of  which  he 
seemed  almost  ashamed;  then  he  added:  *  What  could  you  do  here?' 
'  Learn  to  be  a  printer,'  said  I,  but  with  a  sinking  heart ;  '  what  Franklin 
was.'  *  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me  for  a  long  time :  what  shall  you  do 
if  you  go  back  home  ? '  *  I  shall  not  go,'  I  said  with  determination.  '  What ! 
a  runaway  ? '  '  No,  Sir !  a  poor  woman's  son,  who  has  lived  on  his 
mother's  earnings  long  enough.'  When  I  said  this,  a  look,  as  though  the 
questioner  had  himself  not  yet  forgotten  what  it  was  to  weep,  passed  over 
Mr.  Mason's  face.  He  seemed  for  a  moment  or  two  lost  in  thought,  and 
it  was  very  gravely  that  he  then  looked  up  and  said  :  '  Are  you  inclined 
to  be  industrions  ?  to  earn  every  morsel  of  food  you  eat,  every  hour  you 
sleep  ?  Going  to  work  in  such  a  place  as  this  is  no  sport,  my  boy ;  it 's  the 
hardest  kind  of  labor.  There  are  very  few  who  turn  out  to  be  Frank- 
lins.' 

**I  am  here  to  work,'  I  replied;  *I  must  work,  or  die.'  He  got  up 
at  once  when  I  said  this,  and  leading  me  across  the  room  to  a  man, 

f 'ay-headed,  yet  not  much  older  than  himself,  said  to  him  :  '  Thompson, 
wish  you  would  look  after  this  boy :  he  has  come  here  to  learn  the 
trade ;  do  n't  push  him  too  hard,  but  make  him  learn.'  Thompson 
looked  at  me  an  instant,  and  with  a  '  Yes,  Sir,'  resumed  his  proof-reading. 
Mr.  Mason  walked  oiF  a  step  or  two,  but  then  turned  back.  '  Thompson,' 
he  said, '  can  you  find  any  thing  to  set  him  at  work  on  to-day  ? '  'He  shall 
have  lots  to  do,  if  that's  what  he  wants,'  said  the  man,  briefly,  yet  not 
unkindly.  *  Let  him  go  home  with  you  to  your  boarding-house,  and  you 
will  confer  a  favor  on  me  by  looking  after  him  occasionidly,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  we  must  make  a  man  of  him.'    And  Mason  went  away. 

*  Thompson  turned  to  his  proof-reading  again  then,  and  continued  oc- 
cupied with  it  for  some  time.  When  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  took 
out  his  watch,  and  glancing  at  it,  arose,  and  laid  his  papers  away ;  then 
striding  toward  the  door,  he  said  to  me,  '  Come.'  I  had  been  gazing 
steadfastly  at  him  till  he  spoke,  and  though  no  physiognomist,  I  was  not 
afraid  to  obey  him  at  once,  and  to  ask  him  where  we  were  going.  *  To 
dinner,'  was  the  reply ;  and  to  dinner,  and  breakfast,  and  tea,  I  went  daily 
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with  that  man  for  five  years,  and  had  never  occasion  to  qaestion  the  en- 
tire confidence  with  which,  on  that  happy  morning,  I  accompanied  the 
Quaker  bachelor  to  the  place  where  he  boarded. 

^  Thompson  was  not  an  old  man,  though  his  hair  was  very  gray,  and 
he  had  the  silent,  subdued  manner  and  look  of  one  who  has  passed 
through  much  tribulation,  and  in  all  his  suffering  remembered  that  the 
wicked  shall  not  always  triumph,  and  that  the  just  shall  live  by  &ith. 
A  more  thoroughly  just  man  I  never  met ;  a  kinder,  more  foigiving 
soul  have  I  never  seen.  His  meekness,  being  essentially  of  the  spirit^  never 
assumed  the  cringing,  unnatural  garb  of  the  hypocrite.  I  have  thought 
since  that  the  light  of  his  excellency  should  have  been  rather  placed  oo 
the  hill-top,  than  suffered  to  bum  in  that  narrow,  contracted  sphere  of  hia 
labor ;  that  such  virtue  and  true  godliness  might,  but  for  a  fate  the  most 
untoward,  have  been  mightily  influential  in  a  wide  sphere  of  action.  But 
when  I  have  thought  so,  it  has  invariably  occurred  to  me  afterward, 
*  Perhaps  the  good  seed  that  his  example  was  permitted  to  sow  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  men  who  came  within  his  influence  was,  after  all,  as  im- 
portant work  as  he  could  otherwise  have  possibly  performed  in  the  Lobb's 
service.^  If  my  pen  were  equal  to  the  task,  if  my  heart  were  sanctified  for 
the  work,  I  would  give  the  world  a  *  record  of  the  good  man^s  life ;  ^  but 
I  can  not  do  it  yet  I  am  not  meet  for  the  task.  Perhaps  —  some 
(Jay But  of  that  hereafter. 

^  Thompson  wrote  much  and  constantly  for  the  paper ;  to  it  he  had 
devoted  his  mental  energies  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  work,  as  far  as 
wordly  riches  ate  concern^,  had  poorly  paid  him ;  but  his  ambition  was 
not  for  riches,  and  every  number  of  the  paper  issued  was  dear  as  a  child 
to  him.  Nearly  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Journal  was  in  his  hands. 
As  a  critic  he  might  have  been  thought  severe,  and  at  times  unnecessarily 
so ;  but  it  was  because  of  his  determination,  formed  in  youth,  as  himself 
told  me,  to  maintain  (so  far  as  he  had  to  do  with  it)  the  high  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  press,  unbiased,  unsold,  that  he  spoke  out  plainly  his  con- 
victions, which  in  another  case  his  charity  would  certainly  have  concealed 
in  his  own  breast  The  appearance  of  this  man  always  reminded  me  of 
a  tamed  li^n.  He  was  of  immense  frame,  but  very  thin,  and  his  Quaker- 
garb  gave  him  almost  the  look  of  a  Titan.  I  have  mentioned  him  thus 
particularly,  because,  from  the  first,  he  was  the  man  who  took  the  place 
of  a  father  to  me. 

*  I  have  at  /Aw  time  no  exciting  events  to  narrate  of  my  connection  with 
him.  He  operated  on  my  destiny  only  in  that  way  (oh,  how  powerful  that 
is  !)  which  the  loved  and  honored  elder  friend  may  work,  without  ever 
formally  reading  one  chapter  of  advice  to  his  young  companion.  I  loved 
him  as  I  had  never  loved  a  human  being,  from  the  very  fint  day  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him ;  from  the  time  when  he  first  placed  the  woriring 
stand  for  me,  and  gave  me  my  lesson  in  the  glorious  art  of  printing.  My 
heart  beat  quicker  than  it  ever  had  before  when  his  toil-stained,  bony 
hand  touched  mine :  that  was  the  hand  which  placed  me  firmly  on  the 
ladder  whereby  I  fancied  I  was  to  mount  to  greatness  1 

'  From  the  day  when  Mr.  Thompson  was  witness  to  the  indentures 
drawn  up  between  Mr.  Mason  and  myself,  which  day  I  may  truly  say  was 
the  very  happiest  of  my  life,  the  bachelor  seemed  to  view  me  as  his  own 
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peculiar  property;  the  care  with  which  he  watched  me  was  like  that  a 
guardian  angel  might  have  exerted  to  lead  a  helpless,  lonely  child  in  the 
right  way.  At  the  fir^t  I  slept  in  a  room  occupied  by  two  other  of  the 
printer-boys ;  but  one  night  tney  got  into  a  furious  quarrel,  and  raised 
such  a  disturbance  that  I  escapea  in  terror  to  Mr.  Thompson's  room,  and 
ahrays  after  that  I  shared  his  bed.  I  lived  with  him  in  Mr.  Mason's  em- 
ploy until  my  sixteenth  year,  when  my  dear  friend  died.  My  trade  was 
well  learned,  and  when  my  master  ftuled,  which  he  did  shortly  after 
Thompson  dded,  he  generously  gave  me  my  liberty,  with  credentials  of 
professional  ability.  I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  plan  and  to  fulfil 
My  chief  hope  had  resolved  itself  to  this :  I  would  some  day,  when  able, 
purchase  an  interest  in  one  of  the  popular  weekly  literary  papers ;  and 
there  was  one  thought  which  supported  me  in  all  my  wildest  hopes. 
The  year  in  which  I  was  bom  saw  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
sons  of  fiune.  He  was  a  man  whom  '  kings  delighted  to  honor,'  whom 
the  world  reverenced,  the  great '  all-sided  one.'  Mad  any  measure  of  his 
spirit  Men  on  me  f 

*  I  read  a  memoir  of  this  greatly  beloved  author  one  stormy  night 
during  Thompson's  illness.  When  I  left  the  office  at  evening  Mr.  Mason 
handed  it  u>  me  for  critical  notice,  and  I  read  it  from  banning  to  end 
to  my  friend  before  we  slept  We  were  both  carried  away  with  the 
charming  style  of  the  narrative,  and  with  the  deep  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  when  I  closed  the  book  at  last,  Thompson  said,  in  a  tone  of  half- 
regret: 

*  *  Warren,  /  should  have  been  an  author.' 
' '  Tou  are,'  I  answered. 

**No  I  no!'  he  exclaimed,  4t's  a  wasting  time  I've  had  of  it;  this 
job-work  with  the  intellect  is  surely  not  the  thing,  at  least  for  one  who 
feels  that  his  range  should  be  higher.  Wairen,  dost  thou  aspire  to  be  an 
editor?' 

' '  It  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  a  man  can  occupy,'  I 
said;  'assuredly,  Sir,  I  do  not  aspire  to  any  thing  better.' 

' 'If  thou  wert  wealthy,  and  could  affora  to  conduct  a  paper  for  thine 
own  amusement,  and  the  good  of  others,  or  for  thine  own  intellectual 
exertion,  it  might  be  well  enough :  oh,  it  is  a  cramping,  tempting  office 
for  a  poor  man.' 

' '  Do  you  know,  Sir,'  I  said,  chiefly  desirous  to  change  the  current  of 
his  thoughts,  'this  poet  died  the  very  year  I  was  bom  9' 

' '  Dost  thou  argue  smooth  things  from  that^  my  boy  ? '  asked  he,  with 
an  almost  sighing  voice.  '  Thou  dost  then  believe  in  the  transmission  of 
soul?' 

"Nottiiat,but' 

' .'  But  the  book  has  opened  a  new  theme  of  thought  for  thee  ?  It  is 
well :  the  fact  that  thou  art  capable  of  the  thought  argues  much.  Well ! 
why  shouldst  thou  not  wear  the  mantle  of  the  great  departed? ' 

'  I  could  not  answer  'why,'  but  this  I  know,  there  was  a  great  hope 
borne  into  my  soul  that  night,  and  for  a  time  nothing  could  dislodge  it 
Since  then  ?  Dost  thou  ask, '  Since  then  ? '  I  have  not  yet  finished  my 
course.    I  remember,  after  Thompson  slept  that  night^  I  wrote  some 
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veraes,  suggested  by  this  new  thought:  I  oan  recall  now  only  one,  begin- 
ning; 


<Mt birth feU in tbirdMtb-yfttr;  w—  It 

That  aent  me  light  u  th  v  graiid  eyes  grew  dim  f 
AcroM  tike  record  of  thy  life  I  glance, 
And  to  my  tool  another  hope  would  win.* 

*  In  my  twenty-fifth  year  I  found  myself  in  a  great  oommerdal  dty,  in 
the  editorial  chair  of  a  well-established  literary  paper,  of  which  I  had,  by 
purchase,  become  the  joint  proprietor.  Thompson  had  left  to  me,  by  will, 
nearly  all  the  little  property  he  possessed,  and  industrioosly  and  faithfully 
had  I  endeavored  to  add  to  it,  till  the  darling  wish  of  my  heart  was  ac- 
complished. It  had  been,  as  Mr.  Mason  foretold,  no  play-work  by  whidi 
I  came  up  to  this  station :  by  the  hardest  manual  labor,  and  by  active 
head-work  alone,  I  managed  to  accomplish  all.  It  had  been  nearly  fifteen 
years  of  such  labor  as  brings  premature  age  on  a  man,  but  the  thought  of 
my  Elijah's  mantle  had  made  me  equal  to  it.  In  the  world  of  the  preez- 
istent  might  I  not  have  walked  with  him  side  by  side  ?  Might  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  spiiit  of  the  great  departed  have  fallen,  as  he  soared  heaven- 
ward, on  me  9  Me,  the  weak  and  helpless  child,  whose  first  breath  was 
drawn  in  a  world  about  to  be  bereaved  of  one  of  its  mightiest  ndnds, 
about  to  hush  its  heart  with  awful  grief^  to  hear  his  parting  cry  f 

^  If  this  thought  was  a  vanity,  it  nevertheless  acted  on  me  as  an  inspi- 
ration. The  early  youth  of  the  poet  had  been  spent  in  poverty  as  keen 
and  want  as  imperative  as  mine :  how  doriously,  with  the  power  of  true 
genius,  with  the  patience  which  is  the  hand-maid  of  true  genius,  had  he 
struggled  through  all  the  clouds  of  darkness  to  a  day  of  peerless  bright- 
ness !  And  I  said  to  myself  as  I  thought  of  all  this :  ^  It  may  be  a  pci«t]c, 
extravagant,  presumptuous  fancy,  this  of  mine,  but  /  will  yet  be  dear  to 
my  country  as  he  was  to  his  Germany:  if  the  thought  is  a  fancy,  and  not 
an  inspiration,  I  will  prove  for  my  own  satis&ction  that  mind  can  make 
a  reality  of  an  ambitious  imagining.' 

*'  My  position  as  an  acknowledged  editor  of  a  literary  paper  introduced 
me  at  length  to  new  circles.  My  partner  was  much  older  than  myself: 
after  graduating  at  college  he  had  adopted  this  profession  from  choice. 
As  a  long-acknowledged  '  member  of  society '  he  had  much  the  advan- 
tage of  me  ;  and  his  rare  talents  would  have  secured  success  to  any  pa- 

r  he  chose  to  conduct,  so  long  as  he  continued  faithful  to  its  interests. 

y  knowledge  of  society  had  been  gathered  chiefly  from  books :  even 
had  my  social  rank,  anterior  to  editorship,  admitted  free  entrance  to  re- 
fined and  cultivated  intellectual  society,  the  constant  and  severe  applica- 
tion demanded  by  my  necessitous  condition  would  have  prevented  me; 
and  when  Mr.  Curtis  insisted  one  night  on  my  accompanying  him  to  a 
select  literary  party  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  fashionable  fnend%  where 
he  promised  I  should  see  a  human  arts-union,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
in  much  trepidation,  for  I  was  keenly  alive  to  the  personal  disadvantages 
under  which  I  labored. 

'  What  was  the  chief  impression,  the  most  lasting  memory  of  that 
night  ?    It  was  then  that  I  first  met  with  Jane  Baltimore ! 

*  I  remember,  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  commiseration,  that,  shortly  alter 
entering  the  splendid  saloon,  I  observed  her  standing  alone  by  herself, 
her  eyes  garang  on  one  of  the  lovely  pictures  which  crowded  the  walls. 
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The  commisenition  was  as  keen  for  mysetf  as  for  her,  when  I  thought  on 
us  two  there ;  we  of  all  others  seemed  so  out  of  place  in  the  magnifi- 
oenoe  of  that  dwelling.  We  alone,  I  thought,  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  we  had  come  out  of  a  hard  land  of  bondage,  pursued  through 
the  sea  of  division  by  opposing  foes ;  dwellers  in  the  home  of  all  our  as- 
pirations, if  indeed  we  were  dwellers,  and  not  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
more  by  miracle  than  in  any  other  way.  Certainly  we  did  stand  amoi^ 
the  'elect  of  genius* — was  it  by  courtesy,  or  by  right?  One  thing  is 
certain,  notwiuistanding,  nay,  becatue  of  the  early  struggle  and  the  hard 
unequal  contest,  and  the  victory.  I  have  seen  that  girl  standing,  since 
that  night,  no  longer  neglected  or  out  of  place ;  ay !  even  the  most  pol- 
ished, robed  in  her  intellectual  beauty,  and  it  was  a  more  briUiant  rai- 
ment than  any  jewelled  robe.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

'  This  girl, '  Jane  Baltimore,'  was  in  the  course  of  the  evening  introduced 
to  me  by  Mr.  Curtis,  as  one  of  the  contributors  for  our  paper.  Before  I 
entered  the  office  she  had  written,  and  since  then,  constantly,  for  the  pa- 
per :  her  pen  treated  on  all  subjects,  and  ably  on  all.  Personally  I  had 
known  nothing  of  her ;  had  merely  been  told  that  she  was  a  paid  con- 
tributor. Her  productions,  whether  poetry,  prose,  imaginative,  political, 
or  religious,  had  always  appeared  anonymously,  and  it  had  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  this  should  be  so.  I  did  not  want  to  believe  that 
poverty  was  the  motive  that  guided  a  woman's  pen  so  continuously. 
Once  I  had  asked  Mr.  Curtis  of  her,  and  he  said  that  the  young  person 
was  writing  for  a  living,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  of  her.  He  himself 
did  not  till  this  evening  make  her  personal  acquaintance,  and  then  it  was 
through  our  hostess,  Mrs.  Bey.  This  lady,  I  may  here  mention,  was  a 
devoted  patroness  of  *  rising  genius,'  and  she  prided  herself  much  on  the 
office.  She  it  was  who,  having  learned  in  some  way  of  Miss  Baltimore's 
existence  and  talent,  forthwim  numbered  her  among  the  young  *  lions ' 
whom  it  was  her  peculiar  duty  to  pet  and  look  after,  till  they  grew  in 
fiime  to  respectable  dimensions,  when  it  would  of  course  be  ner  happy 
privily  to  lay  claim  to  their  everlasting  gratitude. 

'  Thai  the  young  '  unknown '  had  appeared  on  this  occasion  unwill- 
^S^Ji  ^^  obvious,  for  she  was  a  stranger  by  station  as  well  as  reputa- 
tion to  all  there  present ;  and  as  I  said  before,  it  was  therefore  with  a 
feeling  of  compassion  both  for  her  and  myself  that  I  sought  an  introduc- 
tion, and  devoted  myself  to  her  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Understand  me,  it  was  not  with  a  thought  of  condescension,  which  would 
have  been  most  ridiculous  in  me,  who  had  come  up  from  the  depths  to 
the  sur&ce,  nor  with  an  idea  of  pity,  other  than  that  I  felt  due  to  myself^ 
in  still  greater  measure.  If  I  had  offered  my  attentions  in  that  spirit  of 
common  but  unpardonable  vanity  which  admitted  the  idea  that  I  was 
conferring  a  favor,  I  should  have  been  at  once  repelled  by  the  reception 
my  advances  met.  There  was  a  coldness  and  restraint  in  all  Miss  Balti- 
more's words,  which,  had  I  not  learned  a  great  deal  of  her  intellect  from 
her  written  thoughts,  would  have  struck  me  as  stupidity ;  but  her  reserve 
roused  my  curiosity,  or  rather  that  obstinate  spint  which  in  me  was  for 
ever  up  and  determined  to  conquer  every  thing  that  looked  like  an  obsta- 
cle. And  when  I  read,  or  fancied  I  read  in  her  manner, '  My  mind  is 
my  own,  a  stranger  shall  not  intermeddle  with  it,'  I  felt  that  the  secret  of 
it  lay  in  the  neglect,  poverty,  and  seclusion  in  which  her  life  was  passed. 
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*  Ann-in-arm  we  moved  from  the  laiger  saloon  t<va  smaller  apntment, 
where  there  were  fewer  guests.  We  hiMl  been  gaadng  on  two  remarkable 
pictures,  *  Beatrice  Cenci,'  and  ^  Ulalume/  both  whi(£  seemed  absolntelf 
and  startlingly  alive  with  passion.  The  first  of  these  was  the  representa- 
tion  of  a  magnificent  woman,  trembling  over  the  death-sentence,  and  m 
the  proud  consciousness  that  she  has  won  a  nobler  boon  than  life  in  an- 
other case  had  been :  in  the  other  was  the  very  intensest  out-breathing  of 
love,  in  its  full  devotedness,  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  dreamed — Ulaluma 
dying  to  life,  and  to  the  life  of  life,  to  him  !  After  gazing  without  a 
word  upon  these  pictures,  my  companion  made  a  sudden  motion  fcMward, 
but  did  not  otherwise  express  a  wish  to  escape  the  fascinating,  overpow- 
ering charm  of  the  portraits ;  and  so  it  was  that  we  went  into  a  &rther 
saloon.  'What  a  sweet  picture,  so  quiet  and  peaceful!'  was  her  ex- 
clamation, stopping  short  before  the  mantel  above  which  was  suspended 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  portraits  of  childhood. 

'  I  recognized  the  work  as  the  production  of  a  young  artist  whose  ao^ 
auaintance  I  had  recently  made :  on  my  first  visit  to  his  studio  this  just- 
nnished  picture  formed  its  chief  adornment ;  and  I  said  to  her, '  Theodore 
Young  has  a  brilliant  future  in  store  for  him :  he  has  only  to  exert  hint- 
self,  and  he  will  win  a  high  prize.' 

' '  Theodore  Young ! '  she  repeated,  f  and  I  confess  she  had  listened  to 
my  last  remark  with  far  more  interest  than  she  had  previously  shown ;) 
*  is  he  really  an  artist ! ' 

'  *  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them,'  answered  I ;  '  do  you  think  the 
painter  of  that  face  deserving  of  the  name  ? ' 

'  *  Yes.  Is  the  arUst  a  slightly  lame  young  man,  with  peculiar,  bright- 
blue  eyes!' 

* '  He  is ;  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  have  ever  met' 

' '  And  you  say  he  is  an  artist  by  profession.  Does  he  live  in  this 
dtyf 

' '  He  has,  since  I  knew  him ;  but  I  have  made  his  acquaintance  very 
recently.' 

*  *•  But,  knowing  him  at  all,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  if  /  also  am  a 
true  artist  I  can  however  copy  only  with  words.  I  had  a  friend  long  ago 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  your  friend's.  We  were  children  together, 
brought  up  in  the  same  village.  I  have  not  seen  him  in  a  great  many 
years.  He  was  a  beautiful  boy,  his  manners  most  winning,  and  kind,  and 
amiable ;  but  not  amiable  from  mental  weakness :  I  could  never  conceive 
how  that  should  have  been  mistaken  for  merit ;  but  he  had  always  the 
most  passionate  love  for  beautiful  things,  and  his  character  was  most  beau- 
tiful. I  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have  proved  a  poet  rather 
than  an  artist^  but  I  suppose  the  gift  is  much  the  same.  When  i  knew  him, 
he  was  too  young  to  be  professedly  either ;  at  least,  he  was  neither  in  deed. 
His  hair  was  light  and  curling.  He  was  slightly  lame,  as  I  said,  but  thk 
was  never  an  impediment  to  his  free  movements ;  he  was  as  agile  as  most 
boys  who  have  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.  Could  such  a  boy,  by  any 
possibility,  grow  into  the  man  you  know  ? ' 

* '  So  possible  that  it  is  not  probable  Mr.  Young  is  any  other  than  your 
early  friend.  You  have  drawn  nim  to  the  life ;  but  he  is  veiy  mudi  older 
than  you.' 
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*  A  haad  rosted  ligfatlj  on  my  shoulder  as  I  spoke  thus,  and  a  low 
yoioe  said, '  How  came  you  in  this  den  of  lions,  my  Daniel,  pray  9  Intro- 
duce me ; '  and  turning,  I  saw  the  young  artist  close  heside  me.  Under 
the  circttmstaDoee,  I  deemed  myself  excusable  for  saying,  without  her  pre- 
vious assent, '  Miss  Baltimore,  the  artist,  Mr.  Young,  craves  an  introduction/ 
She  bowed ;  they  exchanged  a  few  words,  as  one  stranger  with  another; 
and  when  we  were  shortly  after  again  alone,  she  said,  *  1  would  not  speak 
of  the  past  to  him,  not  of  my  past  here.    Should  we  meet  again,  and  it 

seem  desirable But,'  she  said  quickly,  interrupting  herself  ^  you  will 

do  me  a  favor  by  not  mentioning  to  Mr.  Young  what  I  have  said  of  him. 
Excuse  me,  but  the  professional  relations  we  hold  emboldens  me  to  say 
what  could  not  be  said  to  a  stranger.^ 

*  I  accompanied  Miss  Baltimore  to  her  lodging-place,  in  one  of  the  quiet- 
est streets  of  the  city ;  and  I  did  so  sincerely  cherishing  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing her  again.  We  had  both  received  invitations  fi>r  the  literary  partiea 
to  be  given  weekly  by  Mis.  Bey  that  winter,  and  I  did  Aot  £eu1  to  express 
the  wish  that  I  might  often  meet  my  valued  contributor  there.  She  was 
gifted — a  genius.  Was  that  the  magnetic  attraction  ?  For  I  felt  irresisti* 
bly  drawn  toward  her :  she  was  poor,  and  without  beauty ;  what  else 
could  it  be  ? 

at  was  during  the  continuance  of  those  winter  soirees  that  the  young 
artist,  Mr.  Young,  learned  from  her  own  lips  of  their  childhood's  niend- 
ship,  and  they  became  again  in  manhood  and  womanhood  the  best  of 
friends.  They  stood  on  an  equal  footing  now ;  they  both  were  laboring 
geniuses.  Though  as  children  they  had  been  thrown  t<^ther,  his  station 
then  in  the  worid  had  been  far  higher  than  hers.  They  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  same  primary  school,  but  with  this  difference :  she  as  the 
adopted,  half-servant,  half-what  9  of  an  excellent  £uuily ;  he  the  only  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  reputed  wealth.  That  wealth  had  proved  to  be  of  a 
very  shadowy  character,  and  Theodore  had  been  early  left  an  orphan,  and 
only  half-educated.  In  this  one  respect  the  adopted  had  a  little  the 
advantage,  for  she  was  sent  to  school  from  her  fifth  till  her  thirteenth 
year.  Her  benefectress,  who  was  without  children,  in  dying  had  left  her 
a  sum  of  money,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  her  above  want,  and  the 
ambitious  girl  early  resolved  to  be  an  authoress. 

'  When  Theodore  Young  left  his  native  village  he  and  Jane  were  very 
young ;  recollection  of  her  had  quite,  and  but  for  seeming  accident  for 
ever,  passed  from  his  mind ;  but  now,  and  thus,  they  had  met  again,  and 
verypleasantly,  and  perhaps  not  a  littie  proudly. 

^The  romance  which  occasionaUy  flowed  from  Miss  Baltimore's  pen  con- 
vinced me  that  she  was  capable  of  great  things  in  the  exercise  of  her 
ima^native  powers,  and  I  felt  as  though  the  constant  flow  demanded  by 
necessity  of  her  intellect  in  channels  of  politics,  and  still  less  inviting 
themes,  was  doing  injustice  to  one  whom  nature  had  evidentiy  prepared 
for  a  high  and  b^utiful  exercise  of  thought  and  fancy.  My  business  con- 
nection with  her  warranted,  as  the  result  proved,  the  suggestion  on  my 
part,  that  she  should  exert  her  mind  in  producing  articles  of  a  less  ephe- 
meral nature  than  were  suited  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  She 
listened  to  the  proposal  with  such  evident  gratitude,  that  I  lost  no  time  in 
introducing  h^r  name  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  first-class  magazines,  and 
was  happity  successful  in  arranging  for  her  contributions  to  it 
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'  The  resenre  and  quiet  of  the  young  girl,  whidi  riie  wore  as  armor  of 
defence  in  her  intercoune  with  the  w<vld,  was  laid  partially  ande,  with 
that  expresaion  of  confidence  which  did  me  infinite  honor,  as  well  as  her> 
8el£  And  as  week  by  week  my  aoquaintanoe  with  her  mind  increased, 
I  felt  that  I  loved  her  well ;  that  she  was  becoming  dearer,  uKHe  precious 
than  any  other  human  being  had  ever  been  to  me — than  even  Thompscm. 
Yet  love  with  me  was  not  a  passion.  As  the  inherent  treasures  of  her 
mind  became  unfolded  to  me,  fipom  admiration  and  respect,  which  bwdered 
on  to  reverence  for  the  purity  and  artlessness  of  my  fiiend,  I  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  warmer  regrard,  and  bore  about  the  thought  of  her  in  my  daily 
life  as  of  something  intrinsically  precious.  Education  had  not  done  mudi 
toward  enriching  Jane  Baltimore's  mind;  none  knew  this  better  than 
herself:  it  was  all  inborn  genius  which  she  brought  out  to  please,  and 
enlighten,  and  charm  others.  Yet  I  never  met  with  one  more  fully  alive 
to  mental  neceesities  than  she ;  and  it  was  her  hope  to  toil  forward  from 
her  daily  need  to  a  resting-place,  where  she  might  ut  down  in  the  shade 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  ceasing  to  teach  others  what  God  had  told 
her,  learn  in  turn  of  them. 

^  With  my  love  came  naturally  the  thought  of  marriage.  I  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  endow  a  wife  but  a  toil-worn  hand,  a  small  purse,  a  true 
heart;  but  I  might  give  to  this  woman  companionship,  protection,  and 
assistance  toward  that  place  and  time  of  needful  rest  for  which  she  was 
striving.  I  did  not  believe  that  my  suit  would  prove  unsuccessfuL  I 
knew  indeed  there  was  no  friend  in  whom  she  placed  a  more  firm  reliance 
than  on  me,  yet  on  that  consideration  I  did  not  base  my  hope.  It  would 
have  been  sheer  selfishness  in  me  to  so  interpret  the  sisterly  regard  whidi 
I  knew  she  felt  for  me.  I  found  myself  at  last  penning  this  letter  to  her: 
it  was  a  true  exposition  of  all  that  I  felt  for  her  in  my  inmost  heart  My 
feelings  were  as  calm  when  I  wrote  it  as  the  words  themselves  aie. 
There  was  no  passion  whatever  in  my  regard : 

*  Mt  dkar  Mill  Baltimorb  :  I  am*  about  to  q>eak  of  what,  In  late  daysthaa  become  matter  oT 
engroaaing  Importance  and  inter.^'st  to  me.  You  will  not  receive  this  as  an  ordinary  bnaineat 
letter,  althougb,  in  roalityt  I  would  now  tranaaet  an  allUr  of  buaineae  witb  yon  that  muat  aAd  na 
as  long  as  we  Uto.  I  do  not  ask  now  for  an  article  for  my  paper,  but  one  of  contract  for  my  heart, 
which  shall  bind  ns  for  all  time.  Our  pursuits,  our  alms,  our  taotee  are  one.  ViTe  are  boUi  alooa 
In  the  world.  What  do  we  need  moat  ?  Does  your  heart  answer  you,  as  mine  does,  (it  is  on  thia 
high  hope  I  base  my  letter,)  a  sympathizing  comnanlon,  a  fkmiliar  aiid  constant  fHend,  a  heart 
that  shall  never  deceive  us,  a  voice  that  shall  oe  ever  ready  to  answer  our  hearta*  call,  an  ear 
that  is  never  deaf?  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone — alone  as  I  have  been  since  I  flrat  went 
out  to  struggle  in  the  world.  Tell  me.  Is  it  good  for  youf  Can  we  not  at  a  kmwu  lire  kindia 
larger  and  brishter  thoughts,  and  take  to  ourselvea  in  that  holy  retirement  new  hope  and  re* 
freshed  courage  f    I  believe  it — I  trust  in  Hbavbii  that  you  do  also ;  but, 

'  Iv  not  by  a  dearer  name 
Yet  than  all  other, 

then,  as  a  brother,  let  me  still  continue  what  I  have  been,  and  am,  your  admiring  IKtaid  and 
ilneen  weU-wiaiier.'  * 

*  I  awaited  the  answer  to  this  letter  in  some  anxiety.  It  came  speedUy, 
and  thus: 

*  Dbak  Warrbm  :  I  have  but  Just  received  your  letter.  I  reply  to  it  witb  such  a  bloaaed, 
confident,  fraternal  feeling,  aa  does  away  with  all  that  ^nbarrassment  which,  but  Ibr  your  con- 
stant kindness  in  past  days,  might  otherwise  at  this  time  have  attended  the  ezprnsion  of  mj 
thoughts.  My  brother,  we  are  blest  indeed !  If  It  will  satiety  vou,  hear  this :  For  all  the  solitude, 
and  sorrow,  and  longing  of  the  past,  I,  at  least,  have  received  a  fUll  recompense,  not  of  rewarA, 
but  of  infinite  mercy.  Because  my  eyes  are  clear  to  see  in  you  a  man  in  whom  I  can  whol^ 
confide,  (not  with  rapturous  idolatry,  which  I  believe  to  Iw  the  fldseel  of  ima^worriitp,)  I  am 
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piond  to  think  that  70a  hare  asked  me  to  bear  your  name.  I  will  yet  do  h6norto  It,  aa  yon  have 
done  already.  Tou  will  aee  I  do  not  wish,  I  have  no  thongbt  Indeed,  of  escaping  labor.  I  will 
bear  my  part  on  onr  (Viture  way,  tbankins  6on  that  we  shall  tread  together.  May  He  and  Hit 
My  angds  have  yon  in  their  keeping.   Come  I ' 


'  Before  assuming  marriage  vows,  I  determined  to  revisit  my  native 
place,  which  I  had  not  done  since,  when  a  child,  I  left  it  Not  a  word  had 
ever  come  to  me  of  the  fortunes  of  my  parents  and  brothers.  Now  that 
I  was  capacitated  to  help  them,  though  it  was  in  the  very  smallest  mea- 
sure, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  see  if  they  needed  such  aid  aa  was  in  my  poor 
power  to  give.  Heaven  knows  I  had  had  a  struggle  of  it  heretofore,  but 
my  prospects  were  every  day  brightening,  and  it  might  be  that  if  they 
needed  it,  even  I  could  now  advance  the  prospects  of  my  younger  bro- 
thers. I  had  often  thought  of  this,  and  as  often,  from  sheer  inability  to 
help,  even  if  the  distress  at  home  was  ever  so  great,  had  kept  away  from 
there — in  a  selfish  fear,  I  acknowledge. 

^  I  went  home  to  a  desolated  hearth.  My  mother^s  rest  was  in  the 
grave :  she  died,  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  scarcely  a  year  after  I  left 
home.  My  poor  &ther,  too,  had  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
I  found  their  graves  in  the  old  chur(£-yard,  marked  by  two  white  wooden 
crosses — meet  emblems  for  them  who,  all  their  lives,  from  birth  to  death, 
had  borne  a  cross  of  poverty  1  From  the  burial-place  I  went  to  a  Uttle 
old  public  house,  which  stood,  in  its  insignificance,  looking  as  though 
aghast  at  the  staring  brick  building  which  nad  latterly  been  built  at  £e 
junction  of  two  rail-roads  that  passed  through  Uie  town.  This  mean,  poor, 
wooden  building  had  been,  at  the  time  of  my  recollections  of  the  place, 
the  only  tavern  there.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  looked  natural,  and 
what  a  miniature  of  its  former  self  it  looked  now  ! 

*  :he  instant  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  landlord  of  this  house,  I 
recollected  him :  tiie  same  florid,  good-looking,  cheerful  personage  who 
had  bought  the  'White  Swan'  just  before  I  went  from  home.  He 
did  not  Took  ten  years  older.  His  work  had  not  been  of  a  kind  that 
wearies  the  brain,  and  marks  the  face  and  form.  There  was  no  danger 
of  his  recognizing  me,  and  so  entering  into  a  conversation  with  him  about 
the  village-folk,  I  drew  this  much  from  him :  That  Gilbert  Brooks,  my 
poor,  poor  &ther,  and  his  eldest  son,  had  died  inebriates ;  that  of  the 
second  boy,  called  Warren,  nothing  had  been  heard  since  bis  first  leaving 
home  long  ago ;  that  as  to  the  two  youngest  boys,  they  were  serving  on  the 
ocean  as  common  sailors,  and  had  been  for  some  years.  '  I  Ve  reason  to 
remember  the  family,'  said  the  man  when  he  had  narrated  thus  far ; '  there 
was  a  mighty  stir  here  when  the  little  girl  was  born,  and  Mrs.  Brooks 
died.'  '  How?'  I  asked  carelessly;  and  the  gossip  needed  no  farther 
encouragement  to  speak.  '  There  was  a  woman  staying  at  my  house  at 
the  time:  her  husband  had  got  hurt  on  the  rail-road;  and  folks  was 
talking  so  much  about  these  poor  people,  and  the  babe  that  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  come  into  this  world  of  sin  and  misery ' The  man  stopped 

short  here,  and  ofifered  me  a  glass,  which,  I  declining,  he  finished  for  him- 
self^ and  continued :  '  Old  Brooks  was  bad  off,  no  mistake ;  and  this  here 
woman,  she  took  an  interest  in  the  child,  and  finally  concluded  she  'd  take 
it  to  bring  up  herself.  We  all  thought  she  'd  do  her  duty  by  th^poor 
thing,  if  any  one ;  a  piouser  soul  you  never  see.'    *  How  old  would  the 
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girl  be  now,  if  she  were  living!'  I  asked.    The  man  fell  to  reckoning, 
and  finally  said, '  In  her  nineteenth  year.' 

'  I  walked  off;  a  thought  was  getting  too  strong  for  my  brain.  I  paced 
up  and  down  the  old  piazza,  longing  to  ask  one  other  question,  and  was 
too  cowardly  to  dare  it.  But  at  last  I  could  endure  the  suspense  no 
longer,  and  going  up  to  the  inn-keeper  I  said, '  Do  you  chance  to  remem* 
ber  the  name  of  the  woman  who  took  the  child ! '  ^  Yes,  by  this  token,* 
he  replied,  starting  up  and  leading  me  by  the  arm  to  the  window  in  the 
bar-room,  which  k>oked  out  upon  a  large  yard  that  was  graced  by  one 
single,  immense  elm-tree.  Pointing  to  it,  he  said : '  There  was  a  hanging- 
bird's  nest  built  there  the  same  year,  by  the  most  splendid  bird  I  erer 
see.  It  'tracted  attention.  No  body  Knew  what  kind  of  bird  it  waa. 
This  woman  said  it  was  a  Baltimore  oriole,  and  she  said  that  was  ket 
name,  and  bid  my  little  girl  to  watch  over  the  pretty  creature  for  her  sake. 
The  bird  lived  in  that  same  nest  for  years ;  and  that 's  the  reas(Mi  I  re- 
member Mrs.  Baltimore's  name  so  well.' 

'  And  they  had  called  her  Jane,  after  my  mother !  .  .  .  And  in 
my  sister  I  had  lost  my  wife  I  Was  it  enough  ?  I  could  hardly  answer 
myself  then ;  I  confess  it  would  be  a  less  difficult  matter  now. 

*  When  I  returned  to ^  I  took  no  time  to  think  the  matter  over : 

the  dim  likeness  to  some  thing  or  some  one  I  had  loved  long  ago,  which 
I  had  always  traced  in  Jane,  took  a  new  meaning  now — dia  not  mount 
any  longer  to  an  unknown  sphere  on  my  transcendental  fiiith  in  pre- 
enstences.  It  was  with  the  thought  of  a  brother  going  to  a  beloved 
sister,  that  I  began  to  think  of  the  Jane  I  was  gom^  home  to.  The 
caUmhhmeni  of  discovery  over,  I  felt  that  it  was  all  right  and  joyous. 
The  Magnetic  Influence  was  explained  to  me ! 

'  I  had  been  gone  little  over  a  fortnight:  my  first  motion  on  readiing 
the  city  was  to  call  upon  my  sister.  When  I  sent  my  name  to  her,  a 
card  was  returned,  on  which  was  written,  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your 
return,  but  am  not  well  to-day.  Excuse  me,  dear  Warren.'  *  Show  me 
to  Miss  Baltimore's  room,'  I  said  to  the  waiter  who  brought  the  message, 
and  the  moment  after  I  stood  in  Jane's  little  parlor.  I  went  there  with 
the  freedom  of  a  brother,  but  my  friend  was  of  course  not  able  to  look 
upon  my  intrusion  in  that  light,  and  I  &ncied  her  surprise  had  a  little  of 
indig^tion  in  it  *  I  could  not  help  it,'  I  said,  apologizing  to  her  look ; 
'  I  must  see  you  to-day.'  She  blushed  scarlet  as  I  sp<^e,  half  rose,  then 
sat  again,  and  finally  buried  her  fiice  in  her  hands  without  speaking.  ^  I 
must  know  the  meaning  of  this ;  you  astonish  me,'  I  said.  She  koked 
up,  but  every  particle  of  color  had  fled  from  my  &ce,  and  taking  a  letter 
wnich  lay  open  on  the  table  beside  her,  threw  herself  on  the  floor  beside 
me,  and  said,  *  You  shall  know,  read ;  but  forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  me, 
Warren  I' 

*Tb  Om  WBO  It  TBI  TBOU0HT  OF  XT  TBOVOBTS,TBI  BBIVB  OF  MT  BSABT— JaMB  BaLTXXOBB: 

*  I BAVB  mcbed  a  potnt  at  last,  which  I  bare  for  two  yean  past  been  itriTiiig  to  gain.  I  bav« 
a  home  to  offer  her  wno  haa  become  the  object  of  my  adoration.  Reeard  for  yon  alone,  dear 
lady,  haa  prerented  my  Miying  what  my  own  Inclination  hat  tempteo  me  often  and  often  to 
tpeak.  For  myiieir,  your  love  and  poverty  had  been  enough ;  bnt  I  mutt  have  ease  and  leitnre 
to  olfer  yuu,  beside  my  love,  or,  nothing.  1  imposed  this  necessity  on  myself,  and  feel  that  ft  la 
well  to  have  done  so,  for  all  difllcultles  are  conquwed  at  last !  at  last  I  and  now— shaD  I  ptond 
for  nsAght  f  Ob,  I  have  looked  into  your  eyes,  and  through  them  gazed  forward  into  such  a 
ftiture  as  poets  dream  erf;  as  laborers  onlv  realise !  More  than  the  loveliest  creations  of  renowned 
artists  have  you  been  to  me  in  your  divine  humility,  your  patience,  and  your  loveUneas.   Tba 
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men  thought  of  joa  has  heen  inmimtloii— aiminuioe.  In  fwr  pnnoits  hare  joii  erer  looked 
forward  to  a  plearaut  place,  a  shelter  quiet,  and  peaeend,  and  hmy,  over  which  the  good  angels 
will  lore  to  gttard  ?  ua  such  a  paradise  have  i  centred  my  best  hopes.  I  have  no  with  to  stand 
In  the  Temple  of  Fame,  a  dweller  there ;  and  yoo— oh,  are  not  yon  oonCenI  to  go  fh>ro  this  noise, 
and  rtrlfe,  and  oonftislon,  to  the  shade  of  our  own  vine  and  ilg-tne,  where  we  may  find  shelter 
and  rest?   Jams,  will  you  go  with  me  thither  7* 

^  A  shudder  passed  over  me,  almost  a  pang,  as  I  read  this  letter,  and 
saw  her  at  my  feet  weeping  so  yiolently.  I  had  never  seen  her  weep 
before.  Surely  it  was  not  such  feeling  that  my  letter  had  aroused.  But 
I  conquered  my  selfish  thought  with  a  recollection :  she  was  my  sister  still! 
and  by  her  conduct  must  I  not  so  judge  it  9  She  too  had  known  of  this 
magnetic  influence/  I  said :  '  If  you  cauM^  you  would  obey  your  heart's 
dictates,  and  write  no  sisterly  answer  to  this  proposal ;  your  whole  soul 
would  leap  out  in  a  blind  passion,  as  his ;  you  would  rush  to  his  embrace, 
not  take  him  calmly  by  the  hand.  Do  I  not  read  your  heart  aright?' 
There  was  still  no  answer. 

'  *  And  in  God's  name,  go,'  I  said  solemnly;  'there  is  no  bar.  Jane, 
dear,  dear  Jane,  I  have  heard  that  we  had  one  &ther,  one  mother :  you 

ars  my  own  dear  sister !  One  who ' Never,  never  shall  I  forget  that 

look  of  love  (a  sister's !)  and  gratitude  she  cast  upon  me  as  I  spoke  thus ; 
the  next  instant  she  was  fainting  at  my  feet 

'  That  I  recovered  with  no  serious  injury  from  the  shock  which,  I  con- 
fess, the  conviction  gave  me,  that  before  she  knew  our  relationship  Jane 
had  infinitely  preferred  another  before  me,  let  the  statement  that  I  also 
humbly  sued  on  my  knees  for  the  love  of  the  dear  little  woman  who  is 
now  my  wife,  answer ;  and  the  reader  will  be  assured  that  I  learned 
speedily  to  be  satisfied  with  the  solution  of  that  mystery  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence, when  I  declare  that  I  can  now,  as  I  did  long  ago,  read  Jane's 
answer  (no  matter  how  I  chanced  upon  it)  to  him  who  is  her  husband, 
without  a  sigh : 

*I  HAD  thought  it  was  mere  admiration  of  your  genius,  a  Mendly  interest  in  yonr  sncoess,  a 
'  <dMb  love  for  yonr  profession ;  I  bad  deceived  myself  Into  any  thijog  but  the  thought  that 


lev*  was  in  the  seoet  of  my  regard  for  yon.  When  you  gave  me  the  key  to  your  own  heart— oh, 
it  is  my  Joy,  my  pride,  my  g$ory  to  confess  it— my  own  opened  at  the  right  I  I  needed  not 
to  ask  myself,  duld  I  loveT  it  this  love  which  makes  my  heart  to  throb  so,  and  my  tears  to  lUl  T 


Oh,  when  I  knelt  that  night  to  pray,  and  one  name  only  was  in  my  heart,  one  thought  only  In  my 
bead ;  when  all  that  1  shooM  have  asked,  gnee  to  support  me  in  this  time  of  Joyful  need,  was 
forgotten,  a  blessiag  opon  pau  was  all  to  which  I  coiud  give  utterance  V  Now  am  I  M4lifl»d  I 
There  Is  no  other  good  in  this  life  for  which  I  can  ask  —  no  more  need  for  supplications !  You, 
fou  love  me^  I  could  crave  no  other  boon  of  earthly  good :  this  comprehenos  all.  To  go  with 
you,  heart  Joined  to  heart,  and  thought  to  thought,  for  life !  Oh,  life  is  short ;  it  is  takii^;  wings — 
it  fltos :  but  etemitf  is  here  I    You  have  led  me  to  the  bilHops  of  buman  b^pineas.    I  am  at 


peace :  will  you  believe  that,  when  I  write  so  tumultuouslyT    I  can  look  now — oh,  God  bless 

1 — not  through  mists  of  uncertainty,  Into  that  future,  which  like  a  pleasant  shaded  path 

spreads  before  me ;  for  as  I  go  on,  hencelbrth  I  may  lean  on  your  arm,  and  hear  your  voice,  my 


you!- 


biBloved,  saying  what  was  never  said  for  me  befi»e.  I  have  found  now  all  the  Aune,  all  the 
public  for  which  I  longed,  in  you,  whose  voice  is  better  than  a  thousand — In  you,  whose  love  is 
my  crown  of  glory.* 


SIN'S       FBOOBE8S. 

Wx  are  not  worse  at  once.    The  coarse  of  eril 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  iniant's  hand  might  stem  its  breadi  with  clay ; 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philosophy, 
Ay,  and  relieion  too,  shall  strive  in  vain 
To  stem  the  headlong  torrent. 

SOOTT. 
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THE       SETTING       SUN 


ST  rntoooKB  a.  vat. 


Fakewell,  O  Sun! 
On  the  horizon's  rim 
Low  bow'd,  thy  glory  dim, 

Thy  journey  done : 
So  some  uJlen  monarch  lies. 
Blinding  the  siffht  no  more, 
At  will  scanned  carelem  o*er. 

By  common  eyes. 

Lower — ^more  low — 
The  broken  edse,  between. 
Of  our  old  earth  is  seen 

Ascending  slow ; 
As  its  unswerving  bound, 
With  mountain,  sea,  and  plain, 
Nation  and  town,  again 

Comes  steady  round. 

Linger  awhile  I 
Still  let  thy  crimson  beam 
Through  the  dark  forest  stream, 

O'er  the  field  smile. 
In  vain !  thy  hour  is  past : 
Never  on  earth  was  giv'n 
A  glory  so  like  heav'n. 

And  giv'n  to  last 

Now  almost  gone : 
Silent  and  sad  I  gaze 
On  thy  expiring  blaze. 

Farewell,  O  Sun  1 
So  some  belov'd  one  dies^ 
And  takes,  in  faith's  warm  light. 
His  everlasting  flight 

From  our  wet  eyes. 

Thou  dost  not  set : 
Though  plunged  our  globe  beneath. 
Though  quenched  in  seeming  death. 

Thou  shinest  yet 
In  Ood's  appointed  time. 
Thou  wilt,  like  Hue  once  slain, 
Before  our  eyes,  again. 

Uprise  sublime. 

Yes,  even  now. 
O'er  realms,  to  thee  revealed, 
From  our  small  view  cono^ed, 

Beneath  thy  brow. 
Thou  see'st,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Blue  gleaming  at  thy  feet, 
With  many  a  shore  and  fleet, 

Atlantic  rolL 
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Beneath  tiiy  eye, 
Arctic  ice-cliff  and  plain, 
Wann  field  of  goloen  ptun. 

And  Indian  yalley  lie ; 
While  on  the  ship's  lone  way, 
Aroond  the  Cape,  storm-tofliied, 
The  dark  and  frowning  coast 

Smiles  in  thy  ray. 

And  to,  when  I, 
Life's  weaiy  trayel  o'er, 
Reach  that  black,  fatal  shore, 

At  length  to  dje,   . 
Almighty  Ood  1  .teach^me, 
A^  Earth's  brief  pliantbms  flEule, 
To  follow  nndisniA^edl  " 

Trusting  in  Thu. 

.  ■         •  ■  •   < 
*    •  ■  . 

■    

B^pnd  Death's  nig^t» 
Let  nobler,  prospects  rise, 
New  fields  and  fairer  skies 

Break  on  my  sight ; 
And  so,  my  tir'd  race  run. 
May  my  last  moments  shine. 
Radiant  and  calm,  like  thine, 

0  setting  Sun ! 


A   SEQUEL   TO  SAINT   LEGEB. 

Thb  house  of  Herr  Pluellen  stood  upon  a  gentle  slbpe  near  the  head 
of  one  of  those  romantic  valleys  that  He  embosomed  among  the  lower 
Alps.  At  no  great  distance  the  Aar  coursed  pleasantly  along ;  in  the 
back-ground  the  mountain  scenery,  with  gulf,  and  torrent,  and  rock,  and 
precipice,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  silent,  smooth-flowing  stream,  and 
the  peaceful,  tranquil  meadow. 

Aiter  leaving  the  little  cottage  we  strolled  leisurely  on,  lingering  to 
enjoy  every  new  prospect,  so  that  the  morning  wore  insensibly  away,  and 
the  afternoon  was  beginning  to  wane,  before  we  approached  the  place  of 
our  destination.  Thus  far  I  had  forljome  asking  my  companion  on^  word, 
about  the  family  we  were  to  visit ;  although  my  curiosity  was  aroused. 
I  contented  myself  with  conjectures,  and  went  quietly  forward  without 
any  thing  better  to  satisfy  me. 

For  some  time  before  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  I  observed 
marks  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  things  eveiy  where  about  us 
Neat  cottages  could  all  along  be  seen,  skirted  with  beech,  and  oak, 
and  chestnut,  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  by  green  fields,  through 
which  strawberries  were  profusely  scattered ;  while  occasional  groves  of 
pine  and  fir  dotted  the  hmdscape,  and  the  wild  cherry,  the  barberry,  the 
nazle-nut,  and  the  mulberry  tree  invited  the  traveller  by  their  tempting 
shade,  or  an  agreeable  display  of  their  peculiar  fruit  In  the  fields  the 
peasants  industriously  pursued  their  labors  ;  and  groups  of  young  girls 
and  boys  ran  up  and  down,  half  frolicking,  half  assisting  in  the  won  of 
the  husbandman.    Pretty  maidens  lightly  turned  the  new-mown  grass, 
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and  here  and  there  an  old  man,  griszled  and  bowed  by  time,  wont 
slowlj  through  with  his  customary  routine.  The  lively  sounds  c^  the 
children,  and  the  occasional  music  of  a  young  maiden's  laughter,  would 
reach  us  as  we  travelled  on,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  restrained  myself 
from  leaving  the  road  and  joining  the  party  in  the  meadow. 

The  inhabitants  we  chanced  to  encounter  appeared  to  be  of  a  race 
superior  to  any  we  had  before  met  with.  The  men  were  well  formed  and 
robust;  the  women,  too,  were  gracefully  shaped,  and  had  handsome 
&oes,  and  were  not  deformed  by  the  absurd  mode  of  arranging  their 
dress  which  we  had  before  so  frequently  observed.  Indeed  there  was  an 
appearance  of  comfort  and  of  thrift,  evidendng  a  flourishing  and  a  pros- 
perous community ;  intelligent  and  cheerful  &oes  smiled  a  welcome  as  we 
passed,  and  not  a  sound  or  a  sight  met  ear  or  eye  which  could  detract 
from  the  pleasurable  scene. 

I  inquired  of  Macklome  the  meaning  of  the  change.  '  Here,*  said  I, 
'  we  find  not  only  marks  of  well-directed  industry,  but  there  is  on  all  sides 
an  air  of  quiet  happiness  and  of  real  contentment,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  before  to  have  witnessed.    How  is  it  accounted  for  t ' 

*  Herr  Fluellen.' 

*  Well,  what  of  Herr  Fluellen  ? ' 

'  Wait  till  we  reach  his  house,  and  you  shall  presently  understand.* 

'And  will  the  interesting  one  who  is  to  *  console*  me — you  do  not 
say  for  what — be  the  expounder  of  this  mystery  ? ' 

*■  As  Tou  please.  I  presume  you  will  prefer  Aer  explanations  to  those 
of  our  host' 

'  But  you  will  not  give  me  any  clue  f ' 

'  Not  I :  I  am  determined  not  to  rob  you  of  a  particle  of  the  hi^pi- 
ness  you  are  to  enjoy  by  uttering  one  word.' 

'  How  considerate  !  1  begin  to  be  impatient ;  beside,  if  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, I  am  hungry.    I  hope  we  are  near  the  end  of  our  journey ! ' 

*  That  is  the  house  yonder.  You  can  just  see  a  part  of  it  through  the 
trees.    Now,  prepare * 

*Forwhat?' 

'  For  the  meeting.  I  wonder  if  you  will  like  each  other !  I  know 
you  will :  and  then — ah,  and  then ;  after  all  there  may  be  a  sigh  after 
that '  and  then.' ' 

*  Macklome  turned  moralizer  I  Surely,  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere   ' 

*  Hush  I  here  is  the  house.' 

This  was  true  enough :  in  the  warmth  of  conversation  I  omitted  to 
notice  that  we  had  arrived  opposite  a  large  commodious  mansion,  which 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  but  to  which  a  pleasant  lane  led 
by  a  direct  route.  Into  this  we  turned,  and  were  soon  at  the  door.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeking  admission  it  was  opened, 
and  a  man  considerably  past  the  prime  of  life,  but  in  appearance  still 
active,  stepped  forward  and  shook  Macklome  kindly  by  the  hand,  with 
expressions  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  He  then  welcomed  me  with 
a  most  benevolent  air.  *  Will  you  come  in  ? '  he  inquired ;  *  I  am 
just  at  this  moment  quite  alone :  Madame,  has  gone  out  and  Josephine 
with  her ;  they  will  soon  return.    I  presume  you  will  not  decline  supper  ?' 
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*  We  dined  scantily,  and  have  been  on  onr  feet  the  whole  day,'  said  my 
eompanion.  '  You  have  not  long  to  wait^'  replied  Herr  Fluellen ;  '  but  first 
yon  shall  go  to  yonr  apartments.'  Here  he  called  to  a  servant,  who  con* 
dncted  us  to  onr  rooms ;  where,  after  relieving  myself  of  the  dnst  which  had 
aocnmnlated  from  the  road,  I  joined  Macklome,  and  we  returned  to  the 
sitting-room.  I  had  now  a  better  opportunity  for  observing  our  hosl 
He  was  tall,  of  a  dignified  bearing,  yet  unassuming,  with  a  manner  kind 
and  benevolent,  without  being  forwainl  or  even  afiBible.  His  fiioe  displayed 
the  workings  of  something  holy  upon  it ;  no  netty,  no  narrow  senti- 
ment  was  stamped  there.  It  was  indeed  a  singular  countenance.  It  ex- 
hibited nothing  of  what  is  called  shrewdness  or  tact,  neither  was  it  expres- 
sive of  any  worldly  characteristics.  Yon  could  not  say  that  its  posses- 
sor was  an  ambitious  man,  or  a  designing  man,  or  that  he  was  learned, 
or  valiant^  or  accomplished.  But  me  knave  would  blanch  before  that 
nuld  look,  so  full  <k  kindness  and  of  truth ;  and  the  man  of  craft 
find  his  cunning  fail  him  in  the  presence  of  one  who  seemed  to  r^ard 
only  what  was  upright  The  scholar  would  hesitate  to  array  him  as  an 
antagonist  on  the  most  abstruse  point,  and  no  person,  however  bold  and 
darinff,  would  deem  it  prudent  to  offer  him  insult  or  indignity.  Such 
was  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  now  stood  up  to  welcome  me  as  I  came 
from  my  apartment  back  to  the  room  I  had  left.  I  observed  that  Mack- 
lome eidiibited  a  deference  and  a  respect  toward  our  host  whidi  I  never 
had  seen  him  manifest  before  for  any  person.  In  so  doing  his  own  charac- 
ter evidently  appeared  to  its  true  sidvantage  ;  and  although  surrounded 
with  a  new  scene,  yet  for  the  moment  I  forgot  myself  to  wonder  what 
had  brought  these  two  together,  and  what  wero  the  circumstances  that 
had  endeared  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  to  this  venerable  man.  I  con- 
trasted in  a  moment  Macklome's  situation  with  my  own :  he,  with  no  tie, 
no  near  kindred,  no  position,  no  substantial  objects,  yet  uncomplaining, 
cheerful,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of  every  benevolent  feeling ;  while  I, 
with  friends  and  relations,  with  fortune,  place,  and  every  promised  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  them,  was  unsatisfied,  dispirited ;  exercising  none 
of  my  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  any  one.  I  suppose  I  must  have  made 
a  strsmge  appearance  in  this  reveiy,  for  I  was  recalled  to  myself  by  Mack- 
lome's anxiously  inquiring  what  was  the  matter.  Herr  Fluellen  now  di- 
rected his  attention  to  me,  and  conversed  about  the  route  we  had  passed 
over  during  the  day,  making  many  remarks  which  excited  much  interest 
He  then  spoke  of  my  own  country,  and  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  its 
institutions  and  fom  of  government.  Presently  he  inquired  how  long  I 
had  been  on  the  Continent,  and  what  places  I  proposed  to  visit  I 
scarcely  know  why,  but  I  felt  as  if  this  man  was  reading  my  soul ;  that 
he  possessed  a  touchstone,  which,  when  applied,  crumbled  all  the  artificial 
firame-work  that  surrounded  me,  so  that  I  was  left  without  affectation,  simu- 
lation, or  disguise  —  and  how  much  we  are  all  disguised  —  ouite  open  to 
his  inspection.  This  was  not  through  any  inquisitiveness,  for  he  asked 
me  few  questions,  and  none  whatever  which  could  be  deemed  personal : 
neither  did  he  regard  me  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance,  such  as  your 
man  of  sagacity  often  turns  upon  a  new  acquaintance ;  on  the  contrary, 
lus  whole  expression  was  mild,  and  benignant,  and  pure — very  pure. 
Our  conversation  was  intenrupted  by  Macklorne,  who  had  walked  out 
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and  stood  in  front  of  the  house,  and  who  now  exdfldmed,  in  a  delighted 
tone, '  They  are  coming ! '  This  hrought  us  both  out^  and  on  looking  down 
the  road  I  saw  a  caliche  driving  rapidly  toward  us.  Soon  it  turned  in  at 
the  lane,  and  in  another  moment  stopped  just  at  our  feet  Herr  Fluellesi 
and  Macklome  both  reached  forward  to  assist  the  ladies  from  the  carriage, 
while  I  retreated  a  few  steps  to  give  my  friend  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
a  welcome,  unconstrained  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  But  this  was 
quite  unnecessary;  for  no  sooner  had  they  descended  than  Maddome 
beckoned  me  to  him,  and  presented  me,  first  to  Madame  Fluellen,  and 
then  to  her  daughter,  before  they  had  time  scarcely  to  accost  him. 
Madame  appeared  to  be  an  amiable  person,  with  a  dignified  ease  of 
manner,  but  evidently  in  delicate  health.  As  Macklome  walked  by  her 
side  into  the  house,  I  was  left  to  accompany  the  young  lady.  She  was 
tall,  of  a  perfect  fiigure,  with  large,  deep  eyes  of  an  indescribable  color, 
whose  expression  was  not  upon  their  surface,  for  one  could  instantly  feel 
that  it  required  more  than  a  passing  object  to  call  it  forth :  she  wore  a 
simple  dress  of  white  musUn :  as  she  descended  from  the  carriage  she 
threw  off  a  round  straw  hat,  and  I  observed  that  her  hair,  which  was  a 
beautiful  golden  brown,  was  parted  from  the  forehead,  and  braided  with 
ribbon,  and  brought  round  and  joined  to  the  locks  behind :  her  &oe  was 
indeed  very  lovely,  and  as  I  walked  by  her  side  along  the  path  which  led 
into  the  house  I  whispered  to  myself  the  words  of  Macklome,  — '  Who 
shall  console  you  / ' 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  said  a  word  to  Josephine  Fluellen — 
that  was  her  name — as  we  went  along  together.  I  cannot  tell  why 
it  was  that  I  felt  in  no  haste  to  commence  the  conversation.  But 
I  did  feel  pervading  me  a  throng  of  happy  sensations  circling  from 
heart  to  brain,  and  as  I  turned  half  round  to  look  on  this  magnificent 
creature  her  eyes  fell  upon  mine  :  I  suppose  there  was  something  in  my 
look  which  betrayed  the  interest  I  felt ;  for  in  an  instant  the  expressioa 
of  her  eyes  changed  as  if  the  soul  had  been  summoned  into  them :  iJiey 
were  then  as  quickly  averted,  while  as  yet  not  a  word  had  been  spoken. 
I  resolved  that  I  would  address  something  to  my  new  acquaintance  before 
we  entered  the  house,  and  after  a  vain  search  for  a  topic,  I  said  to  her, 
quite  despairingly,  *  Upon  my  word,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  think  of 
something  to  say  to  you,  and  cannot  succeed.'  '  Am  I  then  so  formidar 
ble  ? '  said  the  young  lady,  smiling.  '  I  believe  so,'  I  replied, '  but  the 
spell  is  broken.  What  an  enchanting  prospect !'  I  continued,  as  we  were 
about  to  go  into  the  house  :  *  of  all  views  I  ever  beheld,  this  seems  to  me 
the  loveliest.  Who  can  help  being  happy  here?'  *We  are  all  veiy 
happy,'  said  Josephine  Fluellen,  ^  but  not  becauee  the  sceneiy  is  beautifuL 
Indeed  it  depends,  I  think,  entirely  on  ourselves  whether  what  we  behold 
is  pleasing  or  not' 

*Andhow?' 

'  Something  within  must  sympathize  with  these  outward  influences,  or 
we  ful  to  enjoy  or  to  be  impressed.' 

'  But  does  not  such  a  scene  as  this  awaken  that  something  within  9' 

*  Most  certainly,  if  we  are  in  the  mood ;  but  if  we  are  not,  it  will  have 
no  effect,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  all  depends  on  ourselves.' 

^  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  I  have  only  to  congratulate  myself 
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ibr  being  quite  ripe  for  agreeable  imfffeoaons.^  As  I  said  this  I  bowed 
pleaaanUy  to  my  companion,  who,  though  the  color  roee  slightly  in  her 
cheek,  smiled  amiably  in  return.  We  entered  the  house  together,  and 
Josephine  Fluellen  left  me  to  prepare  herself  for  supper,  soon  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

^  George  and  Henrietta  will  soon  be  here,'  said  Herr  Fluellen  to  Mack- 
lome.    *  I  was  just  going  to  inquire  for  them,'  replied  the  latter. 

'  They  were  married  in  May,  and  are  living  a  little  way  from  me,  by 
the  new  brunnen  which  you  discovered.  "Hiey  have  a  neat  cottage ; 
although  small,  it  is  quite  as  large  as  they  require ;  and  they  are  happy 
in  each  other.'  '  Richly  does  George  deserve  nis  happiness,'  said  Ma^- 
lome.  '  How  I  long  to  see  him  I  And  Henrietta — 1  presume  she  has 
altered  very  little,  unless  to  become  happier  as  Gorge's  bride  than  as  his 
sweetheart'  '  What  right  have  you  to  presume  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
]  ect  ? '  cried  a  lively  voice  dose  by  the  speaker.  *■  Fray,  cease  talking 
nonsense,  and  pay  some  little  respect  to  the  bidies;'  and  before  Mack- 
lome  could  turn,  a  fairy-like  creature,  petite  and  full  of  gayety,  extended 
one  hand  to  him,  while  with  the  other  she  dragged  Josephine  Fluellen 
after  her  into  the  room.  '  I  believe,'  she  continued,  *  that  for  once  some 
strange  spirit  possesses  people  here.  I  have  been  searching  ail  around 
for  Josephine ;  and,  father,  where  do  you  think  I  found  her  ? '  coming 
fiuniliarly  to  the  Herr,  and  seating  herself  on  his  knee ;  ^  why — I  dedare 
I  will  disclose  all — before  her  mirror,  doing  nothing,  arranging  nothing, 

but  looking  this  way  and  that  way,  and' Here  the  lively  creature 

screamed  out  as  if  in  pain,  in  consequence  of  an  application  of  Josephine's 
fingers  to  her  ear,  which  had  the  effect  to  call  her  attention  to  me,  who 
up  to  that  moment  had  remained  unobserved  by  her.  She  slid  quickly 
fin>m  her  seat,  and  with  a  look  as  much  as  to  say, '  Bless  me,  a  stranger  I 
whom  have  we  here  ? '  she  bowed  slightly  at  the  mention  of  my  name^  and 
then  ran  on  as  wildly  as  before,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  my  being 
present  Soon  George  Fluellen,  a  fine  manly-looking  fellow,  came  in. 
He  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  Macklome,  and  grasped  my  hand  with  the 
warmth  of  an  old  friendship.  We  were  then  called  to  supper,  where  we 
found  Madame  Fluellen  already  at  the  table,  and  we  all  took  our  seats. 
Before  any  thing  was  served  the  whole  family  remained  in  serious  silence 
for  about  half  a  minute,  although  nothing  was  uttered  even  in  a  whisper. 
The  effect  was  impressive,  certainly  more  eo  than  if  a  prayer  had  been 
repeated  by  the  Herr,  for  it  threw  on  each  person  the  solemnity  of  a 
service. 

The  board  of  .our  host  was  a  generous  one,  and  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  with  animation.  Many  questions  were  put  to  Macklome  about 
his  joumeyings,  from  which  I  discovered  that  the  history  of  my  friend 
was  well  known  to  the  family.  I  was  myself  placed  next  to  the  bnde,and 
despite  her  wildness  we  managed  to  become  acquainted  and  on  good 
terms.  She  asked  with  assumed  naivete  what  had  brought  me  thither, 
and  I  replied  in  the  same  tone, '  To  witness  the  happiness  of  herself  and 
husband — an  example  to  ail  youths  and  maidens.'  '  Ah  I '  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  air  of  commtseration, '  do  not  be  too  much  encouraged  by  what 
you  see ;  there  is  but  one  Henrietta  in  the  world.'  ^  And  how  many 
Josephines  are  there?'  I  demanded  quietly.    'How  stupid  I  am,'  she 
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answered  quicklj ;  '  and  you  have  really  come  to  see  my  fiur  sister  then. 
Josephine,'  she  said,  *  do  not  listen  to  our  conversation :  you  toerv  listening, 
I  dedare ;  so  I  will  tell  you  the  whole :  this  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  remember,  says  to  me  in  confidence — reoolleci  m 

confidence' *  ^ay?'  B<ud  Josephine, '  then  I  will  not  let  you  repeat 

it'  ^  Neither  will  I,'  cries  Geoige.  *  Nor  I,'  said  Macklome ;  and  the  fittle 
beauty  fairly  had  iJhe  tables  turned  upon  her.  Supper  passed  off  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner,  after  which  I  walked  with  Herr  fluellen  into  the 
sitting-room,  thinking  it  proper  to  explain  the  circumstances  myself  whidi 
had  made  me  his  guest,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  left  the  house  to  visit 
(Jeoige's  cottage.  I  discovered  that  Macklome  had  in  a  measure  antid- 
pated  me.  '  My  young  friend,'  said  the  Herr,  ^  this  is  your  home  until 
you  are  tired  of  us  and  desire  to  go  elsewhere.  Perhaps  among  these 
mountains  you  may  gain  lessons  which  shall  be  of  more  value  than  the 
lectures  of  the  learned.  The  people  here  are  in  the  main  simple,  and 
unlettered ;  they  have  to  contend  with  long  winters  and  a  severe  <*KT«atA^ 
while  the  summers  are  short  and  little  time  is  afforded  to  secure  the  har- 
vest; but  these  very  things  make  them  hardy  and  energetic  They 
must  necessarily  be  frugal  so  that  to  be  temperate  with  them  la 
scarcely  a  virtue.  We  are  most  of  us  moulded  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed ;  few  indeed  have  the  strength  to  become  a  law  unto 
themselves,  to  seize  on  what  is  at  hand  and  make  it  subservient'  ^But,' 
I  asked, '  do  not  such  stupendous  scenes  as  we  here  behold — mountainsy 
glaciers,  precipices,  cataracts,  forests — have  their  influence?  Do  they  not 
fill  the  minds  of  ^ose  who  dwell  among  them  with  lofty  thoughts  and 
aspirations  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  replied  Herr  Fluellen, '  and  I  believe  my  observ»- 
tion  enables  me  to  judge  rightly.  That  these  things  are  withoni  influence, 
however,  by  no  means  follows ;  but  it  is  in  a  di&rent  way.  The  hunts- 
man pursues  the  chamois  to  the  highest  peaks  and  along  the  most 
dangerousprecipices,  and  in  this  way  learns  to  despise  both  danger  and 
fiitigue.  The  passes  of  the  Alp  are  perilous  and  full  of  intricacies,  and  the 
cow-herd  by  his  daily  occupation  becomes  inured  to  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  a  livelihood  is  secured  only 
by  unremitted  toil :  therefore  the  peasant  is  industrious  and  patieni. 
All  these  things  make  our  people  bold,  hardy,  laborious,  endunng  and 
temperate.  While  the  monuments  which  Nature  has  erected  are  to  them 
so  many  strongholds  against  their  enemies,  so  that  they  feel  indepen- 
dent and  free.' 

'  I  have  never  taken  this  matterof-fect  view  of  the.  subject,'  I  said, 
'  and  I  dislike  to  admit  the  correctness  of  what  I  can  hardly  dispute; 
yet  it  overturns  a  favorite  theory  of  mine  as  to  the  influence  of  natural 
scenery.' 

'  At  your  age,'  continued  the  Herr, '  one  may  give  up  a  theory  without 
danger;  still  do  not  discard  this  altogether.  You  behold  idl  that  is 
BubUme  and  majestic,  and  your  soul  is  carried  away  by  the  picture ;  for  to 
you  it  is  not  only  fresh,  but  you  view  with  feelings  quite  prepared  to  en- 
joy, untrammelled  by  care,  by  anxiety,  or  by  other  pressing  drcumstanoes : 
not  so  they  who  inhabit  the  region.  To  them  every  thing  is  apt  to  be 
reduced  by  the  scale  of  necessity ;  for  in  e very-day  life  we  generally 
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regard  whatever  is  naelesB  to  ourBelvei.  These  objects  then  exert  no 
moral  inflaeDce :  as  features  in  the  economy  of  life,  they  exert  a  powerful 
one,  by  produdng  in  the  character  what  shall  be  neeessar)'  to  meet  the 
emergency.  But  we  will  defer  our  discussion  unfil  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  for  yourself.  Are  you  inclined  to  visit  my  son's 
oottfl^?     You  wiU  find  tlie  young  people  there.' 

We  went  out  together,  and  following  a  small  path,  which  led  through 
adjoining  fields,  were  soon  at  the  place. 


TO       THE       SWALLOW. 


mt  moroa  aBsar  maooik. 


Swallow,  herald  of  the  Spring, 
Through  the  warm  and  oalmy  air, 

Speeding  on  thy  vivid  wing, 

Soarply,  sweetfy  twittering, 
Thou  hast  fi^ed  my  aool  firom  care; 


Z1. 


Long  in  winter,  listleaa,  pining, 
I  have  waited  thee  to  hear ; 
On  my  couch  of  pain  reclining, 
Only  wreaths  of  cypress  twining, 
luny  a  time  has  death  heen  near. 


tiz. 


Now,  up  in  the  April  sky, 
Or  along  the  flowing  river, 

Eeboes  far  thy  joyous  cry ; 

Sunny  Spring  and  Summer  nigh, 
He  from  sickness  to  deliver. 


!▼. 


Firsti  while  lingered  yet  the  snow, 
The  blue-bird  on  the  tree-top  swaying, 

Sat  and  warbled  soft  and  low, 

Hentant  to  stay  or  go, 
Winter  seemed  so  long  delaying. 


Then  the  red-breast,  hither  flying, 

Near  his  olden  haunts  to  be, 
MatelesB  yet,  his  flute-notes  tiring. 
The  nest  paternal  curious  eyeing, 
Brought  new  life  and  hope  to  me. 

*■  Ingiesidt,^  Jlpriiy  166L 


TX. 


Warm  clouds  sail  the  heavens  through, 
Warm  winds  over  fields  are  blowmg; 

Warm  the  Sun  drinks  up  the  dew, 

Golden  in  his  home  of  blue ; 
Life  to  Nature's  heart  bestowing. 


▼IX. 


Swell  the  young  buds,  bloom  the  flowers : 
Orchards  gleam  with  blossomed  snow : 

To  the  young  grass  come  soft  showers ; 

Gladly  fly  the  Laughing  hours, 
Sheddmg  fragruioe  as  they  go. 


▼III. 


No  more,  until  another  year, 

Will  sad  days  the  grave  fore  shadow : 
Green  leaves  on  the  elm  appear. 
And  I  with  joy  give  welcome  ear. 

While  the  lark  sings  from  the  meadow. 


XX. 


Ah,  Swallow  I  little  art  thou  deeming 

How  loved  thy  presence  is  to  me  I 
All  winter  long  have  I  been  dreaming, 
With  melancholy  fancies  teeming. 
Lest  I  among  the  dead  should  be. 


But  now,  glad  viritant  I  no  more 
Return  of  winter  am  I  fearing; 
But  on  the  lake's  resounding  shore 
Buoyant  I  tread ;  and,  as  of  yore, 
Await  the  Summer's  bright  appearing  I 
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THE      RECLUSE. 


BT     BAI^PH     ■SAWTJX.r. 


'Bdddbr  kdA  th<irtpllTod  paMiont  of  men  take  no  hoM  upon  him;  Amt  he  has  aat  In  aileBt 
thousrht.,  by  the  roar  and  hurry  of  the  rtream,  which  has  niahed  od  fh>m  the  begloBJnff  of  ibings ; 
and  he  la  qutet  in  the  tumuli  of  the  multitude,  for  he  has  watched  the  tracery  of  TeaTea  play* 
ing  aafely  over  the  foam.*  Dam  as  '  Idls  Ma»' 

*  You  have  now  heard  the  few  brief  events  that  compose  my  biogra- 
phy. That  is  the  sum  of  my  story.  Farther  than  this  mine  has  been  a 
shadowy  existence  —  a  shadow  among  shadows.  I  have  always  sedu- 
lously avoided  the  faces  of  my  fellow-men.  I  first  rushed  hither  in  a  fit 
of  blind  frenzy.  Every  thing  human  was  hateful  in  my  eyes.  I  hoped  to 
bury  myself  amid  these  solitary  wilds,  apart  from  eveiy  association  con- 
nected with  the  cruel  .event  that  so  suddenly  snapped  my  heartrstrings 
asunder.  With  Hamlet  I  groaned  in  spirit,  *  Oh !  that  the  Everlastikg 
had  not  set  his  canon  'gainst  self-«laughter.'  With  the  mad  lo^c  of  a 
hot-headed  boy,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  might  here,  without  violence^ 
and  at  no  distant  period,  terminate  a  life  now  painfully  burdensome,  and 
avoid  incurring  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  suicide.  These  notions, 
&lse  and  futile  as  they  were,  prevailed  in  my  mind  so  long,  that  when  I 
began  to  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  of  my  conduct,  pride,  ob- 
stinacy, or  a  fear  of  the  jeerings  of  former  companions,  coupled  with  a 
perverse  acuteness  of  reasoning  that  has  many  times  blinded  me  to  truth  — 
all  these,  I  say,  contributed  to  prevent  a  return  to  my  former  companions  or 
pursuits.  By  degrees  I  lost  all  desire  to  return.  By  degrees  I  persuaded 
myself  of  the  utter  vanity  and  emptiness  of  this  life,  and  the  inanity 
of  this  mortal  existence.  With  this  paralyzing  philosophy  I  have, 
however,  dreamed  away  many  a  long  year  in  rapturous  ^onghts  and 
glorious  reveries,  still  panting  after  a  future  state  as  the  '  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks.'  Now,  however,  as  death  approaches,  upon  re- 
viewing the  few  events  and  the  many  mental  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  I 
have  been  led  to  perceive  the  grossness  of  my  error,  and  how  greatly  I 
have  sinned  against  the  great  Author  of  my  being. 

^The  only  atonement  left  me,  for  the  years  of  useful  labor  of  which 
I  have  cheated  society,  is  to  offer  my  example  as  a  warning  to  others ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  I  have  subdued  that  shyness  and 
aversion  to  the  faces  of  my  fellows  which  has  grown  to  be  a  second 
nature  with  me,  and  that  I  have  made  you  my  confidant  Still  I 
can  not  think  my  life  has  been  wholly  wasted.  Gould  I  discharge 
my  conscience  from  the  obligation  of  service  to  my  fellow-men,  I 
should  have  little  to  regret  and  much  to  console  me.  Could  I  look  upon 
this  existence  even  as  having  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  merely 
preparing  us  for  a  future  state,  in  our  own  way,  I  should  have  little 
to  repent  me.  But  what  torments  my  soul,  and  wherein  I  most  winc- 
ingly  feel  my  short-comings,  is  my  delinquency  of  duty  in  doing  good 
to  others.  Here  was  the  very  error  of  my  logic.  I  looked  upon  thblife 
merely  as  preparatory  to  a  higher  state  of  existence.    I  deemed  the 
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whole  duty  of  this  tife  to  he,  to  fit  myself  for  that,  in  such  manner  and  hy 
such  means  as  were  most  pleasing  in  my  own  eyes.  But  my  philosophy 
was  quite  selfish.  I  utterly  forgot  that  there  were  others  bom  into  the 
world  to  whom  I  owed  the  service  of  my  Ufe ;  that  I  was  God's  crea- 
ture, placed  here  for  His  own  purpose — subject  to  His  laws;  that  I 
was  a  rebel  in  daring  to  be  a  law  to  myself;  that  His  own  gloiy  and 
not  my  happiness  here  or  hereafter  was  His  object  in  my  creation,  and 
that  I  owed  as  the  price  of  my  existence  a  ceaseless  endeavor  to  do  good  to 
others,  for  His  glory.  It  is  this  fatal  mistake  that  now  overwhelms  me 
with  a  sense  of  awful  anguish,  compared  with  which  the  dreadful  afflic- 
tion that  befell  my  youth  at  times  seems  almost  too  trivial  to  bear  con- 
sideration. 

'  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  pursuits  of  mankind  were  wholly  frivolous, 
and  a  wasteful  use  of  the  small  modicum  of  time  allotted  us  in  this  world 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  which  will  shape  and  color  our  destiny 
in  another.  It  always  appeared  to  my  mind  a  plain  proposition,  that  life 
in  the  spiritual  world  must  be  but  a  continuation  of  life  here ;  in  short, 
that  immortality  was  but  a  continuing  and  perpetuated  consciousness. 
For  if  by  immortality  we  do  not  mean  a  continuing  conscious  existence  — 
if  my  future  is  disconnected  from  my  past — if  hereafter  I  shall  be  un- 
conscious of  what  lam  now  — if  memory  and  association  and  developed 
intellectual  power  expire  with  my  body,  then  the  so-called  immortal  soul 
is  two  souls,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  either,  whether  the 
other  ever  had  or  will  have  an  existence.  Looking  from  this  stand-point, 
I  could  but  also  believe  that  in  that  better  state  there  will  be  different 
degrees  and  orders  of  intelligence,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  here,  and 
that  this  difference  would  mainly  result  from  cultivation  and  development 
here. 

^Thus  I  reasoned:  thus  I  wholly  forgot  the  moral  part  of  our  nature, 
and  all  those  ties  and  sympathies  and  associations,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  sentiment  and  virtue  and  duty  and  love.  Had  my  theory 
been  correct  —  were  there  no  part  of  our  nature  worthy  of  cultivation 
except  the  purely  intellectual,  we  should  be  unnecessaiy  to  each  other, 
and  I  should  be  equally  isolated  as  a  spirit  as  I  have  been  as  a  man.  It 
is  humiliating  to  me  to  have  been  so  long  wandering  in  the  mazes  of 
error  without  sooner  making  this  discoveiy,  and  it  more  fully  illustrates 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  my  conduct  in  abandoning  my  duty  and 
flying  from  mankind.  Had  I  passed  my  time  in  the  active  duties  of  life, 
this  lesson  would  have  been  taught  me  eveiy  day ;  but  by  shutting  my- 
self up  from  contact  with  common  things,  I  haye  invohmtarily  excluded 
from  my  apprehension  common  truth. 

'  If  I  ramble  in  this  loose  talk  with  you,  my  young  friend,  I  believe  yon 
will  still  try  and  give  me  your  attention.  It  is  not  that  age  begins  to 
dim  my  faculties,  but  such  myriads  of  thoughts  and  reflections  crowd 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  now  first,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  sit 
face  to  face  with  one  formed  and  fashioned  like  myself — thoughts  that 
have  seldom  passed  the  portal  of  my  lips,  except  in  occasional  exercise  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  use  of  my  speech  —  that  I  scarcely  know  where 
to  begin  or  where  to  stop ;  and  I  fear  the  hand  of  death  will  seal  my  lips 
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before  I  shall  hare  found  time  to  ntter  such  thooghts  as  most  burden  jbj 
soul  for  want  of  expression. 

'  Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  in  passing,  that  occur  to  me  here,  thou^ 
aside  from  the  thread  of  my  stoiy. 

'  You  will  doubtless  find  occasion  hereafter  to  use  some  suggestions  that 
I  may  throw  out  to  you,  and  with  the  ardor  of  youth  you  ^U  tnr  to  per- 
suade others  to  think  like  yourself.  Now  hearken  to  me.  You  nunr 
have  heard  it  said  that  ^  difference  of  opinion  is  not  difference  of  prino- 
ple,'  and  you  may  add  this  corollary,  that  differtnce  of  opinion  is  differ- 
ence of  menial  or  moral  organization^  or  accidental  cireumstancei. 
Neither  proposition  is  more  than  generally  true,  though  both  are  enou^ 
so  for  practical  purposes.  Though  tTuth  is  immutable  and  can  never 
change,  men  are  as  variat>le  as  God  could  make  them.  Add  to  this, 
how  very  few  things  do  even  the  most  intellectual  contemplate  in  naked 
reality  1  How  seldom  do  we  follow  the  guidance  of  pure  reason  in  the 
formation  of  our  opinions  I  It  is  the  highest  effort  of  the  loftiest  intel- 
lect to  attain  to  this.  We  very  seldom  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
We  see  every  thing  as  it  appears  to  us  through  the  medium  of  our  con- 
stitutional organization.  Now,  where  men  differ  from  you  in  opinicnf 
learn  as  soon  as  you  can  whether  this  may  not  result  from  your  difference 
of  organization.  If  you  find  it  is  so,  dismiss  the  matter  by  saying, '  It  is 
idle  to  waste  words ;  it  is  but  a  matter  of  taste,'  or  in  some  such  passing 
way.  The  more  you  discuss,  the  more  firmly  set  you  will  both  become 
in  your  opinions,  and  the  &rther  removed  from  a  candid  examination  of 
the  question  at  issue. 

*  Men  also  differ  from  pure  ignorance.  Here,  if  your  opponent  is  in- 
genuous and  eager  for  truth,  it  will  be  delightful  to  combat  his  sugges- 
tions ;  to  clear  away  the  doubts  and  sophistry  which  envelop  his  mind, 
and  to  broaden  and  illumine  his  views.  But  if  he  is  conceited,  and  dog- 
matical, and  obstinate,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  as  most  likely  he 
will  be,  better  let  him  alone.  He  will  do  you  no  good,  nor  you  him ;  he 
will  only  ruffle  your  temper  and  leave  neither  of  you  the  wiser.  I  need 
not  mention  passion,  prejudice,  and  interest,  which  are  too  obvious  sources 
of  contention ;  but  I  should  have  said,  some  men  will  differ  from  you 
through  sheer  deficiency  of  some  part  of  the  mental  oiganization  requisite 
for  the  perception  of  some  truths.  Talk  with  them  not:  it  is  worse 
than  idle ;  it  is  folly.    You  can  not  make  the  blind  see. 

'  To  come  back  to  the  thread  of  my  stoiy.  Had  my  views  of  life  been 
sound,  I  am  still  confident  that  my  mode  of  seeking  the  attainment  of 
such  purposes  would  not  have  been  incorrect,  at  least  in  my  own  case, 
constituted  as  I  was  by  nature,  and  afflicted  as  I  was  by  fortune. 

*  The  first  few  years  of  my  life,  after  the  storms  of  passion  had  subsided, 
were  spent  in  a  candid  and  careful  review  of  the  past  Then  I  passed  in 
solemn  procession  before  my  mind  all  the  human  beings  I  had  ever  en- 
countered, and  one  by  one  analyzed  their  characters,  motives,  conduct,  and 
probable  destiny  here  and  in  a  life  to  come.  Then  I  marshalled  in  order 
under  their  proper  heads  or  classifications  all  thoughts  and  ideas  of  which  I 
had  ever  read  or  heard.  When  some  yean  had  been  occupied  in  this  labor, 
I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  these  various  thoughts 
and  ideas,  rejecting  what  I  deemed  fiilse,  and  embracing  the  true.  Having 
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thoroughly  fixed  in  my  mind  the  limits  of  my  acquired  knowledge,  I  be- 
ffan  with  my  own  atrength  to  dive  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  things.  I 
had  hitherto  forborne  any  extended  investigation  of  general  ideas  since  I 
had  chosen  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  and  now  I  approached  the  task  with 
a  clearness  of  vision  and  indomitableness  of  spirit  unknown  to  me  before. 

^I  have  never  flattered  myself  that  I  was  possessed  of  any  of  that  pecu- 
cuHarity  of  mental  conformation  called  talent,  except  perhaps  a  capacity 
for  analysis,  and  a  facility  in  discovering  resemblances.  These  together 
produced  a  degree  of  mental  power  which  started  objections  to  disagreea- 
ble theories,  and  reconciled  tne  apparent  inconsistencies  of  those  which 
followed  my  inclinations.  This  mental  pecuharity,  however,  (which  doubt- 
less would  have  earned  me  a  reputation  for  talent  in  the  world,  as  it  had 
done  in  some  degree  already,  while  I  was  yet  a  stripling  in  college,)  I  soon 
learned  to  distrust,  to  that  degree  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  the 
power  wasted  in  watching  its  va^ries  and  detecting  its  fallacies  was  fully 
equal  to  the  substantial  benefit  derived  from  it  However  this  might  be, 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  mental  power,  whatever  it  has  been,  was  the  growth 
of  discipline  and  cultivation — ^the  result  of  exercising  my  own  thinking 
faculties  alone.  In  the  active  pursuits  of  life  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  ten  thousand  requirements  of  life,  the  myriad  daily  occu- 
pations of  the  mind  and  attention,  are  wholly  incompatible  with  pure, 
connected  thought  But  the  course  of  mental  training  I  had  pursued 
brought  forth  its  fruits.  It  enabled  me  to  reflect  upon  whatever  subject 
was  suggested  to  my  mind  without  interruption,  until  I  had  followed  it 
out  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  to  survey  other  ideas  in  any  wise 
cognate  to  it.  I  could  hold  the  idea  up  before  my  mind  for  days  and 
weeks,  with  a  clear,  steady,  strong  light  intensely  bearing  upon  it,  undis- 
turbed by  irrelevant  or  impertinent  shadows.  This  has  been  my  revelry 
and  delight  It  has  seemingly  exalted  me  to  such  a  degree^-so  far  ren- 
dered me  the  tyrant  and  not  the  slave  of  my  physical  nature — that  I 
have  seemed  oftentimes  to  myself  not  unhke  the  first-bom  walking  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  God. 

*  Nay,  I  have  come  to  think  that  the  great  difierence  between  men  in 
respect  to  intellectual  force  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  be- 
come masters  of  themselves — to  which  they  subject  to  their  will  the 
attention,  the  memory,  and  the  application  of  the  faculties  they  possess. 

'  But  I  fear  I  grow  tedious,  and  will  not  therefore  now  dwell  upon  this 
subject  farther  than  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by  bringing  before  you 
a  classification  of  the  motives  of  mankind  which  I  thus  followed  out,  in 
the  method  I  have  described. 

'  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  my  experience  is  limited,  and  I  may  have 
fallen  into  error,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct  My  specu- 
lations ran  much  as  follows :  Within  every  roan's  breast  exist  cravings 
after  an  ideal  Something,  which  he  seeks  to  satisfy.  This  undefined  some- 
thing, which  he  strives  to  realize,  is  the  source  of  his  ambition;  the 
attainment  of  it,  his  happiness ;  the  pursuit  of  it,  his  pleasure.  Thus 
happiness  may  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  degree,  according  to  its  subject  or 
object.    Men  desire,  either 

To  do  Good  to  Othen  ; 
or, 

To  do  Good  to  Themtelves. 
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The  means  by  which  either  of  these  desires  may,  to  any  considerable  ez- 
tent)  be  gratified,  are  three : 

I.  Wealth; 
IT.  Fame; 
IIL  Power. 

Indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  either  of  these,  is  the 

Mau  Soma  in  Sttn^  Corptrt: 

Comprising : 

L  Ambition,  Energy,  Industry,  Perseverance,  Confidence,  and 

Prudence. 
II.  Skill  and  Knowledge. 

III.  Virtue,  Cheerfulness  and  Affability. 

IV.  Health  and  Good-fortune. 


The  requisites  peculiarly 
necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of 


L  Wealth,  are  Cunning,  and  Knowledge 
of  Human  Nature. 

IL  Fame,  are  Learning,  Intellect,  and 
Thought 

ni.  Power,  are  Self-possession,  Consist- 
ency, and  Wisdom. 


'  In  this  manner  I  pursued  a  subject ;  and  having  projected  such  an 
outline,  I  would  spend  months  in  filling  up  the  details.  Thus  I  learned 
how  infinite  are  the  resources  within  our  nature,  lying  hid,  waiting  for 
opportunity  to  call  them  forth  :  and  thus  was  I  taught  to  reflect  into  what 
ecstatic  bliss  this  intellectual  b.ing  of  ours  may  be  exalted  in  that  better 
state,  when  the  discipline  of  our  task-work  is  accomplished,  and  we  are 
relieved  from  the  embarrassments  of  this  life.' 
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B  T     ▲     XBVORlCXm. 


Ob,  tweet  Philanthropy  !  in  thy  pure  name 
.  How  the  sleek  Sinners  of  our  boasting  age 

Set  themselves  up  for  Saints  I    There  is  no  shame 
To  which  they  stoop  not ;  yet  both  Fool  and  Sage, 
Alike  imposed  on,  swell  their  choir  of  fame : 
Bend  them  obeisance  —  follow  where  they  go  I 
Like  wondering  clowns  that  crowd  a  puppet-show. 
And,  when  the  painted  van  de-ert«  the  town, 
Shout  on  the  hill  that  it  goes  rattling  down. 
Republicans,  who  never  saw  a  king,  ^ 
Eagerly  rush  to  see  some  pie-bald  thing. 
Said  to  ape  Majesty,  daocmg  on  a  string ! 
Our  Republicans  are  not  * Red^  but  *^refn* 
Kneeling  to  Punch  and  Judt,  as  reed  kmg  and  queen ! 
4^2,1851. 
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Thk  House  or  thk  Sbvsr  Gablbs:  a  Romance.     By  Nathakxkl  Hawthornb.     In  one 
Tolnme  :  pp.  344.    Boston :  Tickmor,  Rbbd  and  Fibldb. 

We  arose  early,  on  one  of  our  late  rainy  monungs,  and  took  up  this  last  work  of 
Hawthorne's.  We  read  on  and  on,  and  did  n*t  bear  Kittt  when  she  rang  the  break- 
fast bell ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  mischievous  minx, '  Josk  '  called,  *  for  short,'  came 
clattering  into  the  sanctum,  bell  in  hand,  and  with  a  silyery,  bubbliLg  laugb,  that 
would  have  arrested  any  body's  attention,  soon  let  us  know  that  we  were  waited 
for.  The  matutinal  meal  was  enjoyed  with  a  sense  of  *  good  in  store ;'  and  a«  soon 
'  as  we  could  with  haste  dispatch '  it,  we  were  once  more  in  the  *  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.'  On  and  on  we  read :  the  printers  were  waiting  for  '  copy : '  the 
'  devil '  came  and  went  away  again  empty-handed ;  for  we  never  rose  from  our 
chair  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  perusal  of  the  work  was  then  com- 
plete, and  we  walked  '  down  town'  with  our  mind  teeming  with  the  creations,  the 
vivid  pictures,  of  a  man  of  true  genius.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  review,  nor 
even  an  analysis,  of  this  very  attractive  work,  li^hile  the  story  is  regularly  conver- 
gent to  a  denouement,  after  the  manner  of  the  novel  proper,it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
perfect  picture-gallery  of  scene  and  character.  It  is  a  most  successful  attempt  to 
'  coimect  a  by-gone  time  with  the  very  present  that  is  flitting  away  from  us.  It  is 
a  legend,  prolonging  itself  from  an  epoch  now  gray  in  the  distance,  down  into  our 
own  broad  day-light,  and  bringing  along  with  it  some  of  its  legendary  mist ;  and 
the  story  has  its  moral,  moreover,  for  it  illustrates  the  truth  that  the  wrong- 
doing of  one  generation  lives  into  the  successive  ones,  and  divesting  itself  of  every 
temporary  advantage,  becomes  a  pure  and  uncontrollable  mischief;  and  rightly 
pondered,  the  history  of  the  great  Ptnodbon  family  will  convince  the  reader  of  the 
'  folly  of  tumbling  down  an  avalanche  of  ill-gotten  gold,  or  real  estate,  on  the  heads  of 
an  unfortunate  posterity,  thereby  to  maim  and  crush  them,  until  the  accumulated 
mass  shall  be  scattered  abroad  in  its  original  atoms.'  We  proceed  to  select  a  few 
passages,  in  illustration  of  Hawthobxe's  peculiar  felicity  of  description.  The 
sketch  of  the  progress  and  final  completion  of  the  seven-gabled  edifice  is  admi- 
rably artistic ;  and  the  weird  picture  of  its  founder,  foimd  dead  in  his  apartment 
on  the  day  of  his  *  house-warming,'  ia  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Soott.  The  following 
is  a  picture  of  an  old  maid  of  the  great  family,  who,  like  her  '  forbears,'  had  been 
sitting  aloof  within  her  circle  of  gentility,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  fighting 
out  its  battle  with  one  kind  of  n<H;e88ity  or  another,  until  the  family  property 
melted  into  a  decadence  that  demanded  personal  exertion  for  a  livelihood.  Behold, 
then,  Hbpzibah  Ptnohbon,  the  last  of  the  great  family, '  a  lady  who  had  fed  her- 
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self  from  cliildbood  with  the  abadowy  food  of  aristocratic  reminisoencca^  and  wbnse 
religion  it  was,  that  a  lady^s  hand  soils  itsetf  irremediably  by  doing  aught  fix- 
bread,'  behold  this  '  bom  lady,*  after  sixty  years  of  narrowing  means,  stepping  down 
from  her  pedestal  of  imaginary  rank  I  Poverty,  treading  doaely  upon  her  heda  for 
a  life-time,  has  come  up  with  her  at  last.  She  must  earn  her  own  food  or  starre; 
and  she  opens  a  penny  -'store  *  under  the  very  eaves  of  the  '  House  of  the  Seven 

Gables:' 

*  Lbt  ttt  behold,  in  poor  Hbpzibar,  the  immemorial  Isdy— two bundred  years  ddon  tids  ride 
of  the  water,  and  thrice  as  manv  on  the  other ;  with  her  antique  portraits,  pedigreeR,  eoala  ot 
arms,  records  and  traditions,  and  her  claim,  as  Joint  heiress,  to  tliat  priaoely  territory  at  the  eeot' 
ward,  no  longer  a  wilderness,  bat  a  popuious  fertility ;  born,  too,  in  PTwrBBoa-street,  under  the 
PTHCBBON-eim,  and  in  thePTNCHBoii-hoase,  where  she  has  spent  all  herdays — redaeed  now,  in 
that  very  house,  to  be  the  hucksteress  of  a  cent-shop ! 

*This  business  of  setting  up  a  petty  shop  is  almost  the  only  reaouroe  of  women.  In  dreamt- 
stances  at  all  similar  to  those  of  our  unfortunate  recluse.  With  her  neareightednesa,  and  those 
tremulous  Angers  of  hers,  at  once  inflexible  and  delicate,  she  could  not  be  a  seamstress ;  althfoogli 
her  sampler,  of  flftr  years  gone-by,  exhibited  some  of  the  most  recondite  specimens  of  oraamen- 
tal  needle  work.  A  school  for  little  children  had  been  oOen  in  her  thoughts ;  and,  at  one  time, 
she  had  begun  ajreview  of  her  early  studies  in  the  New-England  Primer,  with  a  view  to  nrepen 

ImBsp^ 


herself  for  the  offlce  of  instructress.  But  the  love  of  children  had  never  been  quickened 
nsAH^s  heart,  and  was  now  torpid,  if  not  extinct ;  she  watched  the  little  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood n-om  her  chamber-window,  and  doubted  whether  she  could  tolerate  a  more  intimate  a^ 
qualntance  with  them.  Beside,  in  our  day,  the  Terr  ABC  has  become  a  science,  grestly  too 
nbstruM  to  be  any  longer  taught  bv  pointing  a  pin  irora  letter  to  letter.  A  modem  child  oonU 
teach  old  HirziSAn  more  than  old  Hbpzibah  could  teach  the  child.  So — with  many  a  cold,deeD 
heartrquake  at  the  Idea  of  at  last  coming  into  sordid  contact  with  the  world,  (torn  which  she  had 
so  long  kept  aloof,  while  every  added  day  of  seclusion  had  rolled  another  stone  against  the  cnTam- 
door  of  her  hermitage— the  poor  thing  bethought  herself  of  the  ancient  shop-window,  the 
rus^  scales,  and  dusty  till. 

*  It  was  overpowerlngly  ridiculous— we  must  honestly  oonliMS  it— the  depovtroent  of  the 
maldon  lady  while  setting  her  shop  in  order  for  the  public  eve.  She  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  win- 
dow, as  cautiously  as  if  she  conceived  some  bloody-mlndea  villain  to  be  watching  behind  the 
elm-tree,  with  the  intent  to  take  her  life.  Stretching  out  her  long,  lank  arm,  she  put  a  paper  of 
pewl-buttonfl,  a  JowVharp,  or  whatever  the  small  article  might  be,  in  its  destined  place*  and 
straightway  vanished  back  into  the  dusk,  as  if  the  world  need  never  hope  for  another  ^mpee 
of  her.  It  might  have  been  fancied,  indeed,  that  she  expected  to  minister  to  the  wanU  of  the 
communitv  unseen,  like  a  disembodied  divinity,  or  enchantress,  holding  forth  her  bargains  to  the 
reverential  and  awe-stricken  purchaser,  in  an  invisible  hand.  But  Ubpzibab  had  no  such  Hal- 
tering dream.  She  wss  well  aware  that  she  must  ultimately  come  forward,  and  stand  revealed  la 
her  proper  individuality ;  but,  like  other  sensitive  persons,  she  could  not  bear  to  ba  observed  la 
the^raaual  process,  and  chose  rather  to  flash  forth  on  the  workl^s  astonished  gaie  at  once. 

*  Ine  inevitable  moment  was  not  much  longer  to  be  delayed.  The  sunshine  might  now  be 
seen  stealing  down  the  IVont  of  the  opposite  house,  from  the  windows  of  which  come  a  reflected 
gleam,  struggling  through  the  boughs  of  the  elm-tree,  and  enlightening  the  interior  of  the  shop 
mora  distinctly  than  heretofore.  The  town  appeared  to  be  waking  up.  A  baker*a  cart  had 
already  rattled  through  the  strrat,  cbasiiiff  away  the  latest  veetige  of  night's  sanctity  with  the 
jlnglejangle  of  Its  dissonant  bells.  A  milkman  was  distributing  the  contents  uf  his  cans  fWMn 
door  to  door ;  and  the  harsh  peal  of  a  flsherman's  conch-shell  was  heard  Ihr  ott,  around  the 


comer. 

*  None  of  these  tokens  escaped  Hbpbibah*s  notice.  The  moment  had  arrived.  To  dtiaj 
longer  would  be  only  to  lengthen  out  her  misery.  Nothing  remained,  except  to  take  down  the 
bar  from  the  shop-aoor,  leaving  the  entrance  IVee — more  than  ttee  —  welcome,  as  if  all  were 
household  friends  — U>  every  passer-by,  whose  eyes  might  be  attracted  bvthe  commodiUea  at 
the  window.  This  last  act  HapxtBAB  now  perforaied,  letting  the  bar  fall  with  what  smote  upon 
her  excited  nerves  as  a  most  astounding  clatter.  Then— as  if  the  only  barrier  betwixt  bersdf 
and  the  world  had  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  of  evil  consequences  would  come  tumbling 
through  the  gap— she  fled  into  the  inner  parlor,  threw  herself  Into  the  anceatral  elbow-chair« 
and  wept 

*•  Our  miserable  old  Hbpzibah  I  It  to  a  heavy  annoyance  to  a  writer,  who  endeavors  to  repre- 
sent nature,  its  various  attitudes  and  circumstances.  In  a  reasonably  correct  outline  and  tme 
coloring,  that  so  much  of  the  mean  and  ludicrous  should  be  hopelesriy  mixed  up  with  the 
purest  pathos  which  life  auv  where  supplies  to  him.  What  tragic  dignity,  fbr  example,  can  bo 
wrought  Into  a  scene  like  this !  How  can  we  elevate  our  history  of  retribution  for  the  sin  ot  long 
ago,  when,  as  one  of  our  most  prominent  figures,  we  are  compelled  to  introduce — not  a  young  and 
lovely  woman,  nor  even  the  stately  remains  of  beauty,  storm-shattered  by  aHlictlon— but  aganat, 
salltm,  rasty-jointed  maiden,  in  a  long-waisted  silk  gown,  and  with  the  strange  horror  of  a  turban 
on  her  head !  Her  visage  Is  not  even  ugly.  It  to  redeemed  fh>m  inslgnlflranoe  only  by  the  oob- 
tractlon  of  her  eye-brows  into  a  neareighted  scowL  And,  finally,  her  great  life-trial  seems  to  be^ 
that,  after  sixty  rears  of  idleness,  she  finds  it  convenient  to  earn  comfortable  bread  by  setting  up 
b  shop  in  a  smsll  way. 

*Misa  Hbpzisah  PvNCHBOif  sat  in  the  oaken  elbow-chair,  with  her  hands  over  her  fkee, 

Sving  way  to  that  heavy  down-sinking  of  the  heart  which  moat  persons  have  experienced,  wheal 
e  image  of  hope  itself  seems  ponderously  moulded  of  lead,  on  the  eve  of  an  enterprise  at  onee 
doubtfw  and  momentous.  She  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  tinkling  alaram  —  high,  sharp,  and 
Irregular — of  a  little  bell.  The  maiden  lady  arose  upon  her  foot,  as  pale  aa  a  ghoat  at  oock-erow ; 
or  ane  was  an  enalaved  spirit,  and  thto  the  talisman  to  which  she  owed  obedience.    Thto  Itula 
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bell*  to  speak  in  plainer  terma,  being  fheteoed  orer  the  8bop4oor,  was  so  oontrlTed  as  to  vilirato 
by  means  of  a  steel  spring,  and  thus  conrey  notice  to  the  inner  r^ions  of  the  house,  wlien  any 
eostomer  should  cross  the  thresltold.  Its  ugly  and  splteOil  little  din  (heard  now  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  since  Hbpxibah^s  perlwigoed  predecessor  had  retired  from  trade)  at  ooee  set  ereiy 
nenre  of  her  body  In  responslTe  and  tumultuous  Tibratlon.  The  cri^  was  upon  her  I  Her  first 
customer  was  at  the  door.' 

Very  life-like  is  the  description  gi^en  of  the  petty  customers  who  call  at  *  Old- 
Maid  Ptnchxon'b  cent-shop ;'  a  little  girl  sent  by  her  mother  to  match  a  skein  of 
thread;  a  care-wrinkled  woman,  *  old  before  her  time,'  for  a  few  pounds  of  floor ;  a 
tippling  drunkard ;  a  round,  bustling,  fire-ruddy  housewife  for  yeast ;  and  *last  but 
not  least,'  although  small,  a  little  dingy  urchin,  with  a  book  and  slate  under  his 
arm,  his  shoes  out  at  the  toes,  and  the  friszles  of  his  flaxy  hair  sticking  through  the 
creTices  of  his  ragged  chip-hat,  who  comes  in  successively  and  purcluw^s  a  gin- 
gerbread  'Jim  Crow'  and  an  *  elephant,*  and  finally  satisfies  his  appetite  with  a 
'  camel'  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  their  farther  enjoy- 
ment, for  our  space  is  too  limited  for  more  extracts.  There  is  a  charming  loye- 
story  permeating  the  book,  and  many  characters  cleverly  depicted  and  most  artis- 
tically discriminated ;  but  more  of  these  '  can  we  not  now  relate.'  The  volume  is 
neatly  printed,  as  are  all  the  works  which  proceed  from  the  flourishing  and  popular 
house  of  the  pub'ishersb 


PvBLicATioMS  or  THK  HovsB  or  A.  8.  Babbbs  and  Company,  New-Yoric:  Davibs*  *  Logic  of 
Mathematics:'  Babtlbtt's  *  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy:'  Mamsfibld's  *  American 
Education:'  SpBNCBB'sDBTocqnBviLLB's'AmmcanlnstittttioQs:'  Fvltom  abb Easth ax's 
« Book-Keeping:'  *  Christian  Melodies.' 

Amoho  the  moet  enterprising  and  judicious  publishers  of  useftfl  works  in  thia 
metropolis,  stands  the  house  of  A.  S.  BAaNss  ano  Coicpant,  Number  Fifly-ooe 
Jolm-etreet.  The  large  puUic  favor  enjoyed  by  this  house  is  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  excellence  of  its  selections^  and  the  creditable  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  *  committed  to  types  and  paper.'  We  have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this 
notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  their  publications,  the  character  of  which  we 
propose  briefly  to  set  forth  ;  premising,  howbeit,  that  some  of  them  little  require 
even  this  slight  favor  at  oar  hands,  they  having  passed  through  several  editions. 
The  first  upon  our  list, '  The  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics,'  by  Professor  Da- 
viis,  of  West-Point,  has  established  a  high  reputation  for  its  author.  It  is  a  dose 
analysis  of  that  system  of  mathematical  instruction  which  has  been  piuisued  at  the 
Military  Academy  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  has  given  to  that  insti- 
tution its  celebrity  as  a  school  of  mathematical  science.  *  BAafLin's  Philosophy' 
is  the  first  of  three  voltunes^  designed  for  academies  and  colleges,  comprising  a 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  including  Astronomy.  It  embraces  the  subject  of 
Mechanics,  the  ground-work  of  the  whole.  It  is  written  with  great  perspicuity,  is 
complete  in  itself^'having  no  necessary  dependence,  for  the  full  comprehension  of  its 
contents,  upcm  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow.  It  is  printed  upon  large,  dear 
types,  and  contains  maiiginal  notes^  tables  of  reference,  and  very  numerous  diagrams. 
Mr.  Manbfixld'b  book  is  well  calculated  to  excite  attention  to  what  should  consti- 
tute the  true  elements  of  an  American  education.  It  is  a  work  which  will  aid  the 
oootemplation  of  those  higher  and  nobler  prindples  which  lie  beyond  the  details  of 
books  and  the  modes  of  instruction.  The  work  upon  our '  American  InstitutionB,'  by 
Dk  Tooqusvills,  which  has  heretofore  been  noticed  at  large  in  these  pages,  is  enridied 
in  the  present  edition  by  copious  and  valuable  notes  from  the  competent  pen  of  Hoo. 
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John  C.  Spbnckb.  The  vords  ^ fifth  edition^  in  the  title-page  of  Fdlioh  axd  East- 
HAN*8  oomprehenaive  work  on  '  Book-Keeping/  sufficiently  attest  the  justice  of  its 
claims  to  the  patronage  of  merchants  and  accountants.  Its  illustratiTe  tables  are 
admirably  dear  and  distinct  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  volume  like  the  *  Christian 
Songster.'  It  supplies  an  important  desideratum.  It  combines  a  good  varietj  of 
old  familiar  tunes  with  a  few  new  ones,  with  a  corresponding  variety  of  hymns^ 
suitable  for  private  reading  as  well  as  for  public  singing.  All  the  works  we  have 
mentioned  are  distingmshed  by  the  neatness  and  excellence  of  their  typographical 
execution. 


HiPTOaiCAL    AHD    StaTIITICAL    iNrOBMlTIOH    aBSrBCTINO    TOa     BiSTOBTi    CONDITIOH     AK» 

Pkoipkcti  or  tbb  Indian  Tbibba  or  thb  Unitbo  States.  Collected  and  Preparad  aa- 
der  the  DirecUon  uf  the  Burpau  of  Indan  AffairSf  by  Act  of  Congress.  By  Hbnbt  R.  Scbool- 
r.BArr,  LL.D.  lUustreted  bv  Captain  8.  Eastman,  United  SiBtos'  Army.  In  one  rohune,  lio- 
perlal  Quarto :  pp.  568.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Gbambo  and  Company. 

Wx  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  L.  Lka,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  CommissioDer 
of  Indian  Af&irs,  for  a  copy  of  this  superb  volume.  In  regard,  in  the  first  place, 
to  its  externals,  it  is  certainly  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  American  printing 
that  luts  ever  fallen  under  our  observation.  The  paper  is  fine,  white,  and  almost 
as  thick  as  Bristol  board;  and  the  impression  of  the  large  clear  types  upoD  the 
smoothly-pressed  ivory  surface,  makes  the  merely  mechanical  perunl  of  the  book 
almost  a  luxury.  Tlie  plates  are  seventy-six  in  number,  and  a  great  majority 
of  them  are  large  and  beautifully  colored  after  nature.  These  embrace  eoencs 
from  nature,  domestic  implements,  war-like  weapons,  antiquities,  pictured  ritea  of 
various  kinds,  picture-writing,  etc.,  etc;  and  they  impart  to  the  volume  a  great 
attraction.  No  person  in  the  United  States  was  so  well  qualified  to  do  fuU 
justice  to  a  work  of  this  description  as  Mr.  Schoolcxaft  ;  and  well  has  be  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  his  selection  by  the  Government  for  this  office.  More  than 
thirty  years  of  his  life  liad  been  spent  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  forests  aoaoog 
the  red  races ;  he  read  their  picture-writings ;  he  learned  their  traditions  by  heart ; 
he  spoke  their  language  perfectly ;  he  was  '  among  them  and  of  them,'  and  was 
admitted  to  all  their  most  secret  and  'solemn  feasts;'  in  short,  he  knows  the 
Indian  '  like  a  book,'  fuid  his  book  shows  the  fact  abundantly.  The  work  is  most 
methodically  arranged.  We  have  first  the  *  General  SUtory*  of  the  aborigines; 
in  which  is  given  their  history,  national  and  tribal,  their  origin,  and  traditioos  of 
the  ante-Columbian  epoch ;  then  the  *  Mental  Type  of  the  Race,*  involving  generic 
views:  next  the  *Antiquiti€Sf*  embodying  general  arch«dlogy,  antique  skill  in 
fortifications,  erection  of  tumuli,  or  altars  of  sacrifice ;  evidences  of  a  fixed  cul* 
tivation  at  an  antique  period;  the  state  of  arts  and  miscellaneous  fabrics;  at- 
tempts in  mining  and  metallurgy;  ossuaries;  and  archsdological  evidences  of  the 
continent  having  been  visited  by  a  people  having  letters,  prior  to  the  era  of 
Columbus.  Then,  under  the  head  of  *  Physical  Geography*  we  have  memoranda 
respecting  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  a  map  of  its  source,  the 
Itasca  lake,  of  which  a  fine  engraving  is  also  given ;  the  gold  deposits  of  Cali- 
fornia; mineralogical  and  geographical  notices,  denoting  the  value  of  aboriginal 
territory;  existing  geological  action  of  the  American  lakes;  antique  osteology 
of  the  monster  period,  etc.,  etc.  Next  in  order  comes  a  consideration  of  the 
* Intdlectual  Capacity  and  Character  of  the  Indian  Race*  including  their  mythol- 
^y  and  early  traditions ;  Indian  Pictography ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  oopiona 
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appendix,  the  Yolume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  ^Poptdaium  and  SUUUtiet* 
oontaining  census  returns,  vital  and  industrial  statisticst  tables  of  tribes  in  the 
new  territories,  etc.  The  reader  will  perceive  what  a  wide  field  is  covered  by 
the  indefatigable  research  of  the  learned  author  of  the  large  and  beautiful  work 
we  have  been  considering;  and  when  it  is  seen  how  well  the  artist  has  seconded 
the  author  in  elucidatmg  to  the  eye  what  the  pen  had  rendered  to  the  mind, 
the  admiration  of  the  reader  will  be  complete.  The  whole  forms  a  work  which 
reflects  high  honor  upon  all  concerned  in  its  production. 


Tbb  PicToiiAL  FiBLD-Boox  OT  TBS  Rbvolvtion.    By  BBNaoN  J.  LoisiNo.   In  two  volumes. 
Volume fliBt:  pp.576.    New-Tork:  Haepbk  ahd  Bbotbbes. 

Wb  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  alluded  briefly  to  this  valuable  and  very 
beautifully-executed  work,  as  it  was  appearing  in  numbers;  but  in  its  'entirety,' 
the  first  volume  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice  from  an  American  pressL 
We  honor  the  true  patriotic  feeling  which  prompted  the  design  of  this  work, 
not  less  than  the  liberality  and  enthusiasm  witli  which  it  has  hitherto  been  car- 
ried nut  It  contains  illustrations,  by  pen  and  pencil,  of  the  history,  biography, 
scenery,  relics,  and  traditions  of  our  War  for  Independence.  Its  engravings,  of 
which  there  will  be  several  hundred,  are  nearly  all  of  them  from  original  sketches 
by  the  author,  and  are  of  the  very  first  order  of  excellence,  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  the  artists,  Messrs.  Lossino  and  Babkitt.  In  collecting  the  historical  and 
other  materials  for  the  work,  Kr.  Lossing  travelled  more  than  eight  thousand 
miles  in  the  '  Old  Thirteen  States '  and  Canada,  and  visited  every  important  place 
made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war;  and  every  where,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  his  errand,  he  was  received  with  open  arms;  a  circumstance  which 
evinces  the  fact,  that  eveiy  where  the  memorials  of  our  Revolution  are  cherished 
with  an  almost  devotional  reverence. 


Aboeioihal  Mobitmbnts  or  tbb  Statb  or  Nbw-Toek.  Comprising  tbe  Results  of  OrlglnEl 
Surveys  and  Explorstlons:  ▼ith  an  lUustratiTe  Appendix.  By  £.  6.  Squibb,  A.  M.  Published 
by  the  Skithsoniam  Imstxtutiob. 

This  large,  well-printed,  and  liberally-illustrated  work  supplies  an  important 
desideratum,  and  will  no  doubt  acquire  a  considerable  circulation,  and  not  a  little 
popularity,  in  the  different  counties  of  tlie  State,  nearly  all  of  which  are  represented 
in  its  pages  by  some  distinctive  peculiarity,  geological  or  antiqua  It  treats  of 
earth  works,  palisaded  and  other  enclosures,  mounds,  bone-heaps,  implements,  oma- 
ments»  etc,  faithful  engraved  copies  of  which  are  presented  with  the  text  The  ap- 
pendix is  very  copious  and  various.  It  embraces  notices  of  ancient  works  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New-Hampshire;  character  of  Indian  defences;  defences  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  comparison  of  the  defensive  structures  of  the  Ame- 
rican aborigines  with  those  of  the  Padfic-islanders,  Celts,  eta ;  construction  of  mounds 
by  existing  Indian  tribes ;  sepulchral  mounds  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  etc. ;  the 
same  in  the  ancient  world ;  funeral  rites  of  tbe  mound-builders ;  aboriginal  sacred 
enclosures,  etc,  etc  The  work  is  written  in  a  style  of  perspicuity  and  ease  which 
is  as  characteristic  of  the  author  as  is  his  spirit  of  research,  which  shrinks  at  no  labor 
and  is  baulked  by  no  obstacle. 
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*Dkath  in  Lxfk:'  Taouoim  nr  Spanro-mn.— We  Maroely  know  ithy  it  ia,  but 
we  hftTe  always  observed  that  the  'blessed  spring-time*  is  of  all  seasons  the  most 
melancholy  to  the  bereaved  heart  In  autumn  the  chastened  sadness  of  the  time  is 
natural;  nature  itself  monmxng  in  the  wind  sweeping  'hollow  frmn  the  hills  ;*  in 
the  faded  flower,  the  falling  lea^  the  sorrowing  rains ;  but  what  sighs  with  the 
mourner  in  May ;  what  'garb  of  grief  matdies  his ;  what  symphony  mingles  with 
the  sad  music  of  his  stricken  spirit  f  BraoN,  in  '  CmLDc  H&aoLD,*  beantifnlly  illas- 
trates  this  one  tendency  of  spring,  in  his  lament  over  the  death  of  '  young  gallant 
Howakd/  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo: 

*  BcT  whea  I  Hood  ImbmUi  Um  frath  green  tree 
ThM  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  ai'oaud  me  the  wide  field  revlTe 
With  flruils  and  fertile  pniialse,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  offfladness  to  contrive, 
WiUi  aU  her  reekleas  biida  npon  the  wli«, 
I  tamed  IVoni  all  she  brmM^kt,  to  thoae  she  e^uid  not  bring/ 

Partaking,  as  one  can  easily  see,  of  this  spirit,  a  correspondent  writes  uA  aa  IbDowSv 
touching  the  death  of  two  of  his  village  friends,  a  youth  and  a  maiden :  '  As  I  speak 
of  home,  my  thoughts  wander  to  the  little  inclosure  where  are  two  new-made  gravea, 
over  which  the  nicely-cut  sods  are  not  yet  united,  and  the  rain  has  not  yet  wadied 
away  the  fineshly-thrown-np  earth.  Death  is  harsh  and  bitter,  eome  when  or  how 
it  may.  It  is  even  sad  and  chilling  when  Old  Ag^  his  most  fitting  prey,  worn  and 
weary,  folds  its  hands,  and  calmly  fi&lls  asleep.  Sad  and  bitter  enough  it  is  in  the 
crowded  city,  where  wealth  and  friends,  (the  tide  of  life  pouring  on  with  its  un- 
ceasing rush  and  roar,)  and  a  thousand  incidents  and  excttement^  hdp  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  wean  one  from  gloomy  thoughts.  But  it  is  most  sad,  moti  harah 
and  bitter,  when  death  cornea  to  the  quiet  viUage  and  the  lonely  house,  and  beaaty 
and  nutnhood  are  stricken  down  in  their  pride  and  vigor.  A  fearful  gap  is  left  in 
the  little  circle.  Not  akne  does  the  desolated  hearth-stone  speak  eloquently  of 
those  ttiat  are  gone;  but  the  village-diureh,  every  htU-side,  and  brook,  and  grove^  is 
replete  with  its  moumfbl  recolleetions.  Tou  meet  no  friend  but  knows  your  grieC 
and  looks  upon  you  with  the  eaniastness  of  true  sympathy.  Ton  think  of  the  lost 
ones,  (oh,  so  drearily !)  as  you  sit  by  the  lonely  fire^idc^  when  the  snow  ia  piled 
up,  and  the  winds  of  winter  are  howling  over  their  gravea  1  Springcomes:  but  tike 
kindly  sun  can  never  waken  them  to  life  and  beanfy  again.  Summer  approadwa^ 
with  its  soft  breezes  and  wealth  of  verdure,  but  they  heed  it  not  And  thus  the 
seasons,  yean,  and  ages  roll  on.  But  a  few  generations  hence,  and  they  will  have 
passed  from  the  memory  of  man,  momners  and  mourned  alike  forgotten.   It 
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ttd  6»j  for  our  little  oommnnity  when  the  DnrEomt  came,  and  these  two  were 
taken  from  among  m.  Methinka  the  wayea  of  the  old  pond  should  hftve  a  note  of 
aadnesa  in  their  mnrmnr  as  they  hreak  on  the  white  beach ;  for  bright  eyes  that 
have  so  often  looked  over  its  beautiful  expanse  will  behold  it  nerer  more,  lliey 
are  glazed  and  dim ;  the  long  eye-lash  sweeps  the  pale  cheek ;  they  are  closed  f<^ 
ever  in  their  last  long  sleep.   '  Lovely  and  pleasant '  was  she  in  her  life ;  ever  gentle 

and  good ;  let  us  not  fcn^^et  her  kindly  nature,  nor  her  pleasant  smile. But  the 

dark  shadow  crosses  yet  another  threshold.  One  in  the  vigor  and  strength  of  early 
manhood  is  stricken  down :  his  countenance  is  changed,  and  he  is  sent  away.  The 
manly  form  is  rigid  and  motionless ;  the  strong  arm  is  nerveless ;  and  the  voice 
which  we  all  remember  was  low,  and  deep,  and  kindly  in  its  accent,  is  hushed  and 
stall  for  ever.  I  may  perhaps  again  float  over  those  bright  waters,  as  we  have  so 
often  done  together,  but  I  shall  never  look  upon  the  face  of  my  friend  again ;  and 
as  I  wander  about  the  place  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  I  shall  deem  it  indeed 
sad,  that  one  who  loved  these  scenes  so  weU  should  go  down  to  darkness  and 
silence,  while  nature  is  springing  into  beauty  all  around,  and  the  grass  is  growing 
upon  the  hill-side  that  his  own  hand  has  tilled.  It  matters  little  where  our  ashes 
are  laid ;  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  sheltered  nook  where  the  rude  blasts  are 
somewhat  softened  ere  they  sweep  over  it  The  snow  will  soonest  melt  there ;  the 
first  grass  and  flowers  of  spring  will  grow  there ;  and  the  birds  will  oome  and  sing 
blithely  in  the  wild  hedge,  where  the  ivy  creeps  over  the  decaying  fence,  and  the 
white-oak,  with  its  dark  leaves,  casts  its  shadow  on  their  lowly  resting-place  1    Tea, 

'After  life's  fltfVil  ferer  they  sleep  wsDI' 


SoMi  Thouobtb  on  '  MoTHsa  Goose's  MiLonnEs.'  —  Why  does  not  some  one,  who 
is  adequate  to  the  task,  write  an  essay  upon  *  Mother  0<Mtti%  Mdodinf*  It  ia  a 
wonderful  book.  It  has  outlived  thousands  of  ponderoos  tome%  and  kept  its 
ground  as  the  undoubted  head  of  its  class,  through  countleas  genenUkmsi  It  is 
poetry,  histoty,  biography,  metaphysics,  and  '  light  literature '  to  the  human  mind,  in 
one  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is  Shakspxare,  Plctarch,  Aristotle,  and  Walter 
Soorr  to  the  nursery.  Why  not  tell  us,  you  deep  phUosophers,  who  are  for  ever 
tuniing  humanity  inside  out,  to  ascertain  its  secret  springs,  why  it  is  that  these 
ditties  of  the  good  old  *  Mother '  delight,  satisfy,  and  fill  the  imagination  of  the 
infant  mind  t  Why  is  it  that  aU  efiurts  to  supplant  it  by  '  good  books,'  and '  hymns 
for  infant  minds,'  and  *  rational  conversations,'  and  the  'multiplication- table  set  to 
rhyme  and  music,'  and  nice  little  stories  of  nice  little  boys,  who  are  never  naughty 
and  never  dirty,  and  of  sample  little  misses  who  never  cry,  and  never  are  vain  of 
fine  clothes,  and  who  give  all  their  little  money  to  poor  beggars — why  is  it  that 
all  these  efforts  have  entirely  £uled  f  Certainly  there  is  a  charm  and  a  mystery  in 
all  this.  Is  not  one  of  the  charms  to  the  child  to  be  found  in  the  fiu^  that  almost 
every  line  presents  a  distinct  image  to  the  mind,  and  that  the  moral  ia  not  *skipped' 
but  omitted!    Take  the  first  poem  of  the  oc^ection: 

*  LiTTLK  Jack  HoRMcm  ut  In  a  comeff 

Eating  a  Chrlitiiia»f)ie ; 
He  put  In  bis  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 
And  says,  ^  What  a  brave  boy  am  1 1'' 

Here  is  the  child's  epic.  A  hero,  '  progressive '  action,  '  interesting  situations,' 
final  triumph,  and  brief  and  modest  glorification.  The  careful  student  of  Goosx, 
who  looks  beyond  the  surface,  will  also  see  that  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  the 
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•  marrelloiis  and  the  wonderful,  sufficient  to  excite  the  imagioAtioo  of  the  tnistiag 
child,  arising  from,  or  mingled  with,  matters  within  its  own  sphere  of  obeenratkn 
and  knowledge.  To  tell  a  child  that  a  man  on  a  tree  was  in  danger  of  falling  in  a 
hurricane,  would  he  a  waste  of  words ;  but  sii^  to  him : 

'  HcsB-A-BT  babj !  upon  the  tree4op. 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  ertMe  win  rock : 
When  the  bough  breaks,  Uie  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  oomea  cradle,  and  baby,  and  all :  * 

and  hb  well-known  cradle  becomes  a  swinging  hammock  in  the  familiar  elm,  and  be 
realizes  all  the  excitement  of  the  sailor-boy  on  the  *  high  and  giddy  mast,'  and  all 
is  natural  So^  too,  of  the  old  woman  that  was  tossed  up  in  a  blanket  serenty 
times  as  high  as  the  moon,  and  in  her  band  she  carried  a  broom : 

^  *  Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman,*  said  I, 

*  O  whither,  O  whither,  O  whither  so  high  ?  * 

*  Th  «»««•  the  eobweb»  from  tk*  akf. 
And  I  ahaU  be  back  again  by  and  by !' 

And  why  not  sweep  cobwebs  there,  as  well  as  from  the  nursery-windowst  We 
can't  help  thinking,  that  if  one  would  boldly  undertake  the  task,  he  might  show 
in  these  pages  the  germ,  the  epitome,  the  seed,  the  bud  enfolding  a  vast  proportion 
of  all  the  tales,  novels,  poems,  comedies  and  tragedies  which  the  child  is  doomed  to 
wade  through  in  after  years.    Where  is  there  a  better  epitome  of  actual  life  than 

this? 

*  Hbrk  we  go  up,  up,  up, 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  downy; 
Here  we  go  backward  and  forward. 
And  here  we  go  round,  round,  roundy.* 

For  a  child's  tragedy,  take  '  Little  Johnnt  Pani glx  and  Bettt  Pam glb  '  and 

their  sad  fate :  for  comedy,  on  the  infantile  scale,  the  adventiures  of  Jkmmt  Jx3>,  *  the 

stupid  fooV 

*  Bom  in  the  woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owU' 

For  a  historical  romance.  King  AxTmni's  bag-pudding,  the  royal  feast,  and  the  rem- 
nants the  next  morning: 

*  Thb  King  and  Queen  sai  down  to  dine, 

And  manv  more  beside ; 
And  what  they  did  n*t  eat  that  night, 
Next  morning  it  was  IHed.' 

For  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  and  experimental  search  after  knowledge, 
take  the '  Three  Wue  Men  of  Gotham*  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl :  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  the  expedition  of  Jxcx-and-JiLL  up  the  hill  and 
down  again,  with  at  least  one  broken  crown:  for  embryo  metaphysics,  the  man  who 
was  '  wondrous  wise,'  and  who  'jumped  into  a  bramble-bush: '  for  a  tale  of  senti- 
ment and  nature : 

tDBAmSenstbUity,01a! 

I  heard  a  llitle  lamb  go  bail  I 

Says  I,  *  80  you  have  lost  your  ma — 

Bail!* 

For  the  Jack  Shkppards  and  Jonathan  Wildb  of  future  life,  the  man  who  had 
naught  that  robbers  came  to  rob ;  who  crept  to  the  chimney-top  and  ran  fourteen 
miles  in  fifteen  days,  and  never  looked  behind  him:  for  police-reports  for  the 
nursery,  vide  *  Tox  Tom,  the  piper's  son,  who  stole  a  pig  and  home  he  nm,'  and 
Taftt  that  was  a  Welshman :  for  the  frail  walls  of  modem  New-Tork,  and  the 
dreadfal  accident-makers'  paragraphs,  see 


*  LiTTLB  King  BoooBR  he  built  a  fine  hall, 
Pie-crust  and  pastry-crust,  that  was  the  wall. 
And  elated  with  pancakes— you  ne*er  saw  the  like.* 
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Yes  we  have,  Mistress  Goose,  iq  any  street  in  our  modem  Babylon.  (By  the 
way,  what  a  jewel  of  a  'coDtractor '  that  same  Boogkn  would  be :)  for  pictures  of 
rural  life,  the  '  Little  Boy  blue^  who  blew  his  horn,  and  the  *bail-ba&  black  sheep' 
that  had  three  bags  of  wool,  and  that  distinguished  raiser  of  live  stock,  the  *  piper,' 
who  had  a  cow,  but  whose  hay  and  provender  were  scanty,  and  who  quieted  the 
chewer  of  the  cud  by  a  moral  appeal,  and  a  feeling  request  to  the  cow  to  '  con- 
sider ; '  and  the  cow  did  '  consider,'  chewintc  doubtless  the  cud  of  bitter  fancies, 
but  consoled  by  that  other  tune, '  Com-rigs  are  bonnie.'  Then  for  the  essence,  the 
substance  of  the  love-tales  in  yellow  covers,  or  in  gilded  binding,  what  says  Qoobi  t 
Why,  every  thing  that  can  be  said :  Heee  signym,  .  The  three  brethren  out  of  Spain, 
who  came  to  court  the  daughter  Jans.    But  Janb  is  too  young,  says  mamma: 

*  Be  she  young  or  be  the  old, 
/(  V  for  Urgotd  she  mutt  ke  *«U.* 

And  then  for  a  tale  of  love  in  humble  life :  there  is  Bobby  Shaftoe,  who  has 
gone  to  sea  with  silver  buckles  on  his  knee : 

*  Hb  *ll  eome  back  and  many  me.* 

What  more  can  be  asked  t  Fbximobb  Coopsb  by  and  by  will  describe  that  voyage, 
but  its  *  net  purport  and  upshot'  will  have  been  anticipated  in  this  single  line  of  a 
nursery-rhyme.  A  touch  of  gentility,  the  actual  declaration,  and  the  honeyed  words 
and  sugared  promises  of  lovers  of  all  ages  and  condition  are  here : 

*  BoHM T  lass  t  bonny  laaa,  will  you  be  mine, 
Vou  shall  neither  wash  dlabea,  nor  serve  the  wine; 
Bat  alt  on  a  eoahlon  and  aew  np  a  aeamf 
And  you  shall  have  atrawberrtea,  sugar  and  cream  1 ' 

'And  so  forth  and  so  oa'  Like  Shakspkabe,  Qoose  has  a  tale,  a  suggestion,  or  a 
word  for  all  the  moods  and  fortunes  that  await  the  future  num  or  womaa  We 
have  by  no  means  plucked  this  golden  '  Goose;'  we  have  only  pulled  a  feather 
here  and  there,  just  to  ezdte  some  of  our  correspondents  and  'thinkers'  to  do 
justice  in  a  regular  essay  to  the  beauties  of  this  great  work.  One  word  more  of 
gabble  in  the  poultry-yard.  Let  us  beg  the  aforesaid  wise  man,  who  is  going  to  serve 
up  this  aforesaid  Goosb  for  our  instniction  and  entertainment,  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  question,  whether  the  collection  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
'  Mother  Ooo8e*t  Melodiet '  is  the  production  of  one  mind,  or  the  collected  poems  that 
have  descended  by  oral  tradition  beyond  the  memory  of  man  through  unknown 
ages  of  babyhood,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  all  the  great  poets  of  infancy.  It 
seems  too  much  to  believe  that  one  poor  head  ever  carried  about  and  brought  forth 
the  whole  of  this  w<mderful  work.  It  'pears  to  us,  that  as  many  learned  men  con- 
tend concerning  the  *  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey,'  and  as  was  for  a  time  insisted  for  OssiAh', 
these  gems  of  deep  thought  and  philosophy  can  not  jusUy  be  claimed  by  any  one ; 
DO,  not  even  a  '  Goose  ! '  One  after  another,  they  have  come  out  from  the  stars  of 
the  nursery,  and  have  been  preserved  from  much  that  was  trash,  and  evanescent,  and 
temporary,  because  they  have  stood  the  test  of  childhood,  and  have  been  found  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity,  and  stop  the  crying  of  young  *  hopefuls,'  and  have  been 
encored  again  and  again.  The  latter  is  the  sure  evidence  of  popularity  and  merit 
There  are  no  partial  friends  or  hired  applauders  in  the  cradle;  no  flummery  will 
pass  current  there;  and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  book  has  grown  mto  a  respectable 
demi-quarto  for  children ;  ami  the  old  lady  is  quite  right*  when  she  confidently 

says: 

*  If  T  melodies  will  never  die. 
While  noraes  alng  or  babies  cry.' 
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Gossip  with  Rbadzos  and  CoBSStPONDBNis.— We  enter  the  lists,  without  be»- 

tatioD,  ID  eompeny  with  our  new  aod  welcoroe  correspondent^  '  SsoftKUA,*  to  do 

battle  against  Snarers  ;  a  class  of  bipeds  who  have  no  precedent  for  their  offenoei^ 

eyen  among  the  brute  creation,  and  who»  like  Haouth,  do  'mnrder  Slksp;*  inso- 

moch  that  all  who  are  anear  them 

*Caji*t  win  her  to  tbelr  bed. 

Though  e'en  the  stars  do  wink,  u  *t  were  with  oyerwtlidiinfl:.' 

Our  own  impressioa  i%  that  snoring  is  unconstitotional,  and  we  for  one  sboold  be 
glad  to  see  an  enactment  against  it  by  the  legislatores  of  the  seyeral  states  S^ery 
man  and  woman  is  justly  entitled  to  his  or  her  sleep,  and  any  obstruction  of  that 
blessed  boon  is  a  palpable  interference  with  a  '  vested  right,'  which  is  always  pro- 
tected by  our  laws.  Our  fair  correspondent  compares  the  gradual  progress  and 
ultimate  consummation  of  a  legitimate  snore  to  the  slow  approach  and  final  burst 
of  a  tempest,  in  the  natural  world.  Now  when  Espt,  the  rain-king,  first  started  his 
theory  and  practice  of  making  it  rain  on  a  clear  day,  in  a  dry  season,  he  was 
fiiYored  with  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, '  for  the  better  regulation  of 
storms  and  thunder-gusts,'  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  came  very  near  paadng 
while  he  was  absent  in  England,  making  water  by  the  same  process  wfaidi  he  had  in- 
vented in  this  country.  Then  why  shouldn't  there  be  a  l^  'for  the  better  regu* 
lation  or  entire  suppression  of  all  snorers,  and  especially  of  all  snoring  husbands  t* 
We  commend  the  suggestion  to  the  Soloks  of  our  state-legislature: 


*DiAft  Me.  EniTOK :  Of  all  the  benevolent  ichemea  of  the  day,  the  moat  promiiient  jnat : 
seema  to  be  ^auffering  Wokam  ;'  aeamatreaaea,  poor  widows,  etc,  etc. ;  and  noble  efforta  tlMj 
are,  too :  but  among  them  aU  I  wonder  there  has  never  been  formed  a  *  Society  ftr  ,^meli»rmtimg 
the  Condition  of  Womon  vko  kavo  Snoring  Huahanda  I '  If  ever  there  waa  a  call  upon  the  flBor 
flaelings  of  hn-man-lty,  this  is  one ;  being,  I  believe,  a  trul j  maaenline  accompMshwent.  Now 
let  no  antiquated  anorer  preaume  to  say  tt  is  also  feminine.  A  iMwaii  smokk  !  With  all 
enoe  to  your  noae,  Sir,  physiologists  will  tell  you,  that  her  peculiar  organism,  the  delicate 
tissues  and  muscles,  to  say  nothing  of  her  lady-like  propriety,  forbid  the  idea  J  Why,  Just  a  twiai 
attempt  at  a  snore,  like  cme  of  the  least  I  hear  nightly,  would  ahatter  her  beautiful  ftce  Into 
fhigments  I  Neither  will  I  permit  a  learned  doctor,  *■  with  spectadee  on  nose,*  to  prate  of  ^  apo- 
plexy,* ^dyspepala,*  *hUe  suppers,*  and  the  like.  No,  no,  moat  grave  EacuLAnca,  It  \mn\  tlia 
Man,  but  his  no*9l  Why  do  the  scientific  sleep  upon  this  sul^ectf  I  scented  a  fume  of  hope, 
when  reading  the  inTestigations  of  the  *  Smelling  Committee  *  upon  Painb*s  gas.  *  Sorely,* 
thought  I,  *  the  time  has  now  come,  when  some  *  rising  young  man,*  at  loss  for  a  theme,  win  turn 
to  the  nose;  smell  out  a  new  theory,  applying  the  same  to  snoring,  and  thia  again  to  aoaae 
practical  purpose ;  christen  il  some  new  *ology,  or  a  name  that  will  twist  *■  Ba0Lbt*s  beat  *  into  a 
pot-hook  to  write,  and  thus  merit  immortality. 

*I  think  myself  happy,  Mr.  Editok,  that  I  am  permitted  to  speak  upon  the  8ul:»|ect  of  niflp> 
ing  — taking  it  for  granted  that  fon  don*t  snore.  (ir«7  — never!)  I  never  yet  heard  of  the 
man  who  would  *  own  the  soft  impeachment.'  A  gentleman  sits  opposite  me  at  the  UMa, 
quietly  reading  the  KmcKaaaocKia ;  and  aa  the  lamp  throws  its  soft  laya  npoa  hia  naaal 
protuberance,  who  would  suppose  an  organ  so  innocent  in  appearance  could  send  forth  aaeh 
unearthly  sounds?  Yet  he  emphatically  denies  the  fact  that  *  night  is  made  hideous*  by  his 
nose :  but  *  *t  is  true,  and  pity  *t  is  *l  i»  true ;  *  and  I,  woman4ike,  have  patiently,  hopefUIly  waited 
for  a  change;  trusting  in  Time,  that  common  soother  of  all  tronMea,  to  bring  me  rest  and  peaeaw 
Alaa  I  I  have  eeaaed  to  hope,  nnleas  some  discoverer  in  *  Nosology  *  oomea  to  my  reacae. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  an  amateur-enorer  snore  ?  If  not,  may  I  attempt  to  give  you  a  ftdni  idea 
of  the  performance?  Imagine  a  AiU  aiMi  over-running  IVog-pond,  bent  upon  giving  a  grand  coi»- 
oert ;  (firogs  do  give  concerts,  for  I  read  of  one,  years  ago ;)  each  ambitious  to  display  his  own 
peculiar  harmony;  flrom  the  patriarch  of  all,  who  is  *  death  upon '  thorough4MMB,  to  the  shriD 
trill  of  a  young  Miss  who  tenciea  herself  a  Lind  or  a  Pakooi  :  then  the  interludes,  the  *  rimkeay* 
etc,  till  at  length  all  join  In  a  medley  which  would  open  the  ears  of  a  statue ;  and  this  bat 
scene  flrom  a  nightly  drama. 
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*  Tbe  next  ii  more  dismal.  Fint  ia  beard  the  diitaiit  roar  of  a  eoming  tempest :  the  }oof^ 
drswn  req>lrBtioii  will  paaa  for  a  blast  of  wind,  and  the  soand  that  foBows,  a  tolerable  Imitation 
of  tlie  tbmider.  You  listen  in  silonoe:  the  storm  adyances :  erery  breath  longer  and  louder  ; 
the  wind  more  fierce,  the  thunder  heavier :  the  atmosphere  partakes  of  the  general  disturbanoe, 
and  the  very  famitore  trembles  at  tbe  din.  While  the  snorer  is  gathering  his  forces  for  llie  *  grand 
finale,*  jou  are  wondering  how  a  physical  performance  like  this  coald  have  been  nick^iamed 
by  YooMo  *  tired  Natora^  sweet  restorer :  *  yon  think  of  the  formation  of  a  noee  capable  of 
such  magnifleent  display  of  phenomena :  you  examine  its  proportions:  the  noae  aeems  like  all 
nasal  developments ;  and  so  you  peep  within  it;  *  all  right,*  apparently;  the  ^aq^um  aertaw' 

firm ;  no  agitation,  but  a  fhlnt  fluttering  of  the  *  ate  nasi ;  *  no  softening  of But  now  the 

snorer  has  reached  the  climax :  as  you  may  have  observed  in  thunderetorms,  a  crash,  a  roar ; 
and  an  is  still;  which  proves  the  last  effort  of  the  spent  and  thonder-rlven  dond :  so  here  the 
same  crash,  only  a  little  less  terrific,  with  the  improvement  of  *  spattering*  and  snorting;  and 
the  snorer,  with  one  groen  of  sstisCwtion  at  his  inimitable  performance,  turns  over  to  take  breath 
tor  another  and  grander  display. 

*  I  have  not  passed  theee  sleepless  nights  (br  yeai^,  withoift  planning  some  remedy  for  the  evil. 
Perhaps  you  know,  upon  sdentlfic  principles,  the  eflbct  of  stopping  up  the  spent  of  a  tea-kettle 
while  boUhig.  I  was  taught  at  school  that  an  explosion  would  be  inevitable.  I  am  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  moments  of  revoige,  I  have  thought  of  doshig  the  spout  of  my  husband's 
fhoe,  and  reflected  with  satisAictlon  upon  the  result;  but  I  have  never  dared  to  tiy  the  experi- 
ment in  reality,  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  have  kis  nose  picked  up  in  the  street,  after 
dashing  through  the  roof,  and  flrlghtening  the  household  into  *  flts ;  *  yet  the  loss  of  a  nose  might 
be  safely  balanced  against  sleepless  nights  and  languid  days. 

*  Again :  although  mortally  afttdd  of  ghosts,  and  of  all  thairdates  to  the  *  mysterious  knock* 
Ings,*  I  have  had  the  courage  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  some  sympathetic  spirit ;  implored  it  to  coma 
at  the  *'  ghostly  hour*  of  night— when  I,  wearied  out  with  watching,  would  Aiin  dose  my  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  rest  my  callous'd  elbows;  to  rep  softly,  nay,  kindly,  npon  his  nose— for  I 
would n*t  disturb  Am  repose,  but  wait  for  the  flrogs  and  tempests,  and  *nip  them  in  the  bud;* 
bat  the  spirit  doubtless  preferred  *  npping  *  upon  tables  nther  than  noses,  for—  it  never  came. 

*Now,  Mr.  EniTOB,  what  shall  I  do— or  mther  ^«m  ? '— for  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  ia  the 
real  ott|eet  <rf  this  communication.  Shall  we  take  the  popular  course ;  summon  a  convention  of 
*  soflbrlng  wives  ;*  ^  go  armed  *  with  physiological  truths  and  problems ;  talk  loudly  of  a  ^  dissolution ' 
of  the  *  union* -  matrimonial ;  make  a  sort  of  *■  declaration  of  independence  ? '  We  woakl n\ 
you  know,  for  the  world ;  for  we  are  well  aware  whose  money  buys  these  beaatifUl  satins  and 
Jewels ;  and,  to  descend  to  the  vulgar  necessity  of  eating,  you  need  n't  tell  us  of  onrdependeBoa 
npon  this '  union,*  which  we  are  feigning  to  *  dissolve ; '  and  although  in  return  we  make  ap  their 
eotton  into  thoee  womanVtorments,  »kirt»;  dam  and  knit  to  our  heart's  di»«ontent,  (I  own  I  am 
a  country-woman,)  still  we  know  that  at  any  other  market  our  Industry  would  meet  with  but 
sorry  compensation.  But,  Sir,  shall  we  talk  courageously ;  show  our  <  arms  ;'  give  them  a 
week  to  come  to  terms— our  husbands,  certainly— and  then  eq>italatat  with  the  stlpahOloB, 
which  we  ■»Mtii  be  glad  to  make,  that  they  shall  watch  every  other  night,  and  give  ut  an  oppor* 
UuAtf  to  court  balmy  sleep  V  8iro&ax.iA. 

Tbs  lines  which  ensue,  sent  us  by  an  old  and  always  welcome  correspondent^ 
require  no  praise  at  our  hands.  Thej  are  their  own  best  eulogium.  They  express 
thoughts  which  are  oommon  to  every  calm  and  reverent  observer  of  the  CaEATOB'a 
works: 

EYUH     TO     OOS. 


What  Ume  I  see  the  Mom  up^ring, 
What  time  the  lark  is  on  the  wing. 
What  time  the  birds  their  matins  sing, 
And  sll  the  brooks,  with  dearer  ring. 
Go  through  the  meadows  wandering. 
And  nature  wean  tbe  blush  of  Spring, 
My  soul  ascends  to  Tnaa  1 

What  time  the  Noon's  nndouded  gaxe 
Bests  on  the  earth,  with  mellow  nys, 
And  fills  the  air  with  golden  haze ; 
When  birds  have  huahed  their  morning  lays, 
And  woods  and  streams  are  all  arblaae 
WUh  glory  of  the  summer  davs. 

My  soul  ascends  to  Tbsb 

VOL,  XZZYIL 


When  Night  upon  the  world  descends. 
And  mom  and  noon,  like  wearied  MendSi 
The  darkness  'noath  her  manile  blends ; 
When  every  star  its  glory  lends 
To  light  the  moon,  as  she  ascends, 
And  Antumn  over  nature  bends, 

My  soul  ascends  to  Thkb  I 

To  Thbk,  OS  spori^s  from  flaming  fire 
Toword  heaven  my  thoughts,  0  God  I  aspire; 
All  time,  oil  seasons  drew  me  higher 
Toward  Thkb,  and  every  pure  desire : 
Toward  Tbbb,  O  GodI  still  drew  ma.nigher 
Let  me  not  doubt,  nor  falnU  nor  lire 

Till  I  am  h»t  in  Thbb 
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A  YOUKO  lady  recently  from  one  of  those  iiwtitatioDs  where  the '  solid  brmdies  * 
are  taught,  and  exact  accuracy  inculcated  as  one  of  the  cardinal  Yirtues,  while 
looking  upon  a  sea-scene  by  moonlight  ezdaimed :  '  What  a  magnificent  wster. 
scape  I'  ...  'I  DO  not  desire  the  acquaintance  of  the  man,'  writes  a  fineod 
who  is  *  far,  fuc  away/  '  who  cannot  sympathize  with  the  cockney  who  went  all  the 
way  firom  England  to  the  mountain  that  lies  three  days' jooney  from  Stockholm,  to 
witness  the  long  day,  when  the  sun  does  not  disappear.  He  airiTed  on  the  laat  of 
the  three  days  of  the  annual  exhibition.  He  went  to  bed,  leaying  orders  to  be 
called  when  the  sun  was  near  the  horizoo.  In  a  few  hours  his  serraat  shook  hiok 
and  informed  him  that  the  hour  had  arrived.  He  turned  over  for  another  short  imp. 
The  servant  insisted  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  the  party  was  moving. 
'  But  to-morrow  I '  '  No,  this  is  the  l<ut  day*  *  Well,  then,'  said  our  cockney,  turn- 
ing over  in  a  most  decided  imitation  of  the  sluggard  in  the  old  rhyme, '  We  can  oome 
nextyesrr  Was  n't  that*  cod  f  .  .  .  '  Tax  *  AivannaA  Jfomaii^  A^iot,' a  dai^f 
journal  of  high  character,  puUished  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia,  appeab 
from  the  hypercriticism  of  Mr.  Gilmurk  Simcs,  (in  temporary  diarge,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  ' Soutkem  Quarterly  Review*  at  Charleston,  South-Carolina,)  as  exhib- 
ited in  that  writer^s  notice  in  the  number  of  the  Review  for  the  January  quarter, 
of  '  Talluliih  and  Other  Foemt,*  by  Hon.  Judge  Jacksok,  of  GecMgia ;  a  book  re- 
viewed at  some  length,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  in  the  February  issue  of  this 
Magazine.    The  Editor  of  the  *  Morning  News '  observes : 

<  Wb  have  often  been  amoaed  with  the  efforts  of  that  dsM  of  proltaskmal  reviewenh  wko  be> 
Ueve  that  Hheir  occupation's  gone'  nnleti  they  can  And  some  AetbtL  in  the  fint  work  of  evecy 
new  anthoTi  and  who,  at  the  Bame  time,  make  themaelvea  ridicntooa  hj  nndve  piraise  of  those 
writers  who  have  received  the  approbation  of  higher  authority  than  IhemaelTes.  Mr.  GiLxoas 
SIMMS  belong!  to  this  daas.  While  he  rum  ahead  of  all  other  critics  in  eokigizing  those  wiflien 
whom  It  has  bteome  fashionable  to  praise,  he  strains  his  eyea  to  discover  some  *■  small  defeda,' 
as  he  calls  them,  in  Judge  Jackson's  poetry.  Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  these  defbctSi  so 
csretally  pointed  out.  TaSu  ss  a  specimen  of  all,  the  following  In  these  Uaes  flnm  the 
^MyFATBaa:' 

'  For  aa  the  world  grow*  cold  around. 
And  tbingH  taka  on  their  real  bue, 
'Tin  sod  to  find  that  lore  is  found 
Alone  above  the  atars  with  you !  * 

*Mr.  BiXMs  says,  ^Tlie  emphasis  necessary  to  be  thrown  upon  the  word  *r«al,' in  Older  to 
f)sct  the  rhythm  in  line  six,  is  a  harshness  that  might  have  been  avoided  with  little  ellbrt.'  We 
humbly  think  that  the  Introduction  of  the  word  ^real*  in  that  line,  and  the  emphasis  upon  it, 
are  beauties  instead  of  defects,  and  no  one  can  truly  assert  that  the  line  is  either  harrii  or  nn- 
musical.  The  poet  Intends  to  say,  that  when  things  have  lost  the  glitter  that  may  have  snr- 
rouiMied  them  in  early  years,  and  have  taken  the  hue  that  belongs  to  them,  comes  the  knowtedffe 
so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  next  two  lines ;  and  be  could  not  have  said  it  better.' 

We  agree  entirely  vrith  our  Savannah  contemporary.  The  word  'real'  not  only 
expresses  forcefully  the  touching  aentimeni  of  the  poet,  but  the  word,  from  its  dou- 
ble vowel-sound,  and  the  lingering  liquid  letter  with  which  it  doses,  is  of  itself 
preeminently  musical.  Equally  adsdtitious,  to  use  the  milder  term,  is  the  'criti- 
dsm*  upon  the  line  in  ' Tallulah :' 

<  I  climb  the  solemn  mountains,  and  await  the  night : ' 

in  which  line  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  felicitous :  nor  is  the  flow  of  the  verse,  as 
is  contended, '  harshly  interrupted '  in  the  line : 

*  Speak,  BcrraatNo  I  call  thy  pallid  sons:' 

If  a  true  poet  may  not  sometimes  heighten  rather  than  lessen  the  melody  of  his 
verse  by  an  occasionBl  slight  ellipsis  or  brief  redundancy  in  a  line  of  monotoooos 
measure,  (as  a  slight  sound  in  '  summer*s  noontide  air*  in  the  country  heightens  the 
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■eose  of  the  prevaleot  audible  stillness,)  what  would  not  our  astute '  reviewer '  say 
of  BaTAirr^B  exquisitely  beautiful  line,  with  its  superfluous  foot: 

« Gentle  and  volvbl*  spirit  of  the  air  I  * 

Ko;  it  seems  to  us  that  it  must  have  required  a  coosciousness  in  the  mind  of  a 
peeudo  *  reviewer'  that  he  could  be  'nothin'^  if  not  critical,*  to  justify,  even  to  him- 
self, such  petty  carping  as  thi&  There  is  a  '  palpaUe  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit,'  in 
the  subjoined  paragraph : 

*Ha.  SiMica  coolly  mggetta  that  Judge  Jackboh  would  hsTe  made  a  more  legitimate  nae  of 
his  saliject  by  giving  a  metrical  form  to  the  old  Indian  legend  of  *  Tallulab,*  and  making  of  it  a 
ballad  In  the  ^  flwe-and-eaay  octosyllabic  Tene ! '  When  It  la  recollected  that  Mr.  Simmi  baa  him- 
self  written  a  good  deal  of  *  free-and-eaay*  poetryi  of  varioos  kinds,  many  voiumea  of  which  woald 
not  giro  him  the  repatalion  of  a  poet,  but  of  which  one  volume  would  destroy  any  poet*B  repu- 
tation, we  apprehend  be  will  hardly  be  considered  as  qualified  to  advlM  one  who  baa  produced, 
in  the  most  finished  verae,  a  flrst^ate  poem.  Nor  do  we  see  how  a  writer  can  Tenture  to  critlciae 
the  construction  of  sentences  and  the  melody  of  linea,  who  himself  shows  an  entin  diaregard 
of  syitfax  and  proaody.' 

It  has  seemed  to  us,  looking  disinterestedly  upon  tiie  matter  at  a  distsnoe,  that 
the  direction  of  a  Review,  which  should  aim  to  be  considered  as  representing  the 
learning,  the  critical  acumen,  and  well-derived  literary  tastes,  of  any  particular 
division  of  our  widely  extended  and  rapidly  advancing  country,  should  be  confided 
to  the  best  intellects,  the  most  accomplished  schohurs,  of  the  region  whence  it 
emanates.  A  *  Southern  Quarterly  Rei  iew,'  under  the  direction  of  a  LEOAmx,  a 
Obdckk  or  a  Liebee,  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  comments  of  the  southern  press 
such  as  we  have  quoted,  would  be  considered  at  the  South  as  quite  a  different 
thing  from  a  work,  the  literary  judgments  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  imhesitat- 
ingly  condemned  in  the  region  where  it  is  published.  But  we  are  digressmg.  As 
touching  'Tallulah,'  we  may  say,  that  we  read  the  poem  in  Judge  Jacxson'b 
volume  with  very  great  pleasure.  It  evinced  a  deep  and  reverent  feeling,  an  un- 
affected love  of  Nature,  true  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  her 
varied  aspects,  and  a  rare  ability,  with  a  faithful  pencil,  to  transfer  those  aspects 
to  the  minds  of  his  readers.  These  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  poem  we 
should  have  set  forth  more  particularly  in  our  review  of  the  book,  in  the  Februaiy 
KNioKsanocKxm,  but  for  the  demands  of  numerous  marked  extracts  from  other 
portions  of  the  same  work,  which,  when  its  perusal  was  finished,  we  found  to  be 
dog's-eared  from  '  title-page  to  colophon.'  But  without  fiurther  notice,  we  now  cor- 
dially commend  *  Tidltdah^  in  the  volume  itself^  tti  the  imaginatioos,  and  hearts, 
and  (last  and  least)  critical  scrutiny,  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  poem  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  a  truly '  critical '  examinatioa  Cooudoe,  Pearl-street,  is  the  New- 
York  publisher  of  'Tallulah,  and  Other  Poems.'  .  .  .  Valentines,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  beyond  a '  soft  sentimentality.'  Here  is 
one,  however,  from  the  pen  of  an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  which  is  not  only  felici- 
tous in  itself,  but  beautifully  illustrates  a  moral  and  religious  thought: 

*  Tea  fiowers  that  sweetest  odors  fling 
On  the  genial  air  of  budding  spring ; 
Blrda  that  sing  with  aweeteat  melody, 
Are  emblems  true  of  my  love  for  thee. 

*■  The  cleareat  water  that  ever  fiowa 
From  mountain  rocka  or  melting  anows ; 
The  deepest  rivers  that  seek  the  sea, 
Are  emblems  true  of  my  love  to  thee. 

*■  The  brighteet  star  that  goma  the  aky, 
The  pureat  thought  that  ascends  mi  high ; 
The  Spirit  of  Prayer  itaelf  may  be 
An  emblem  true  of  my  love  for  thee.'  j.  b.  B. 
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Thk  *  Herald'  daily  journal  proooimcefl,  that  Mr.  Auodstus  Blessiko,  the 
experienced  Buooeaaor  of  our  old  friend  Alderman  Oraht,  of  California,  in  tbe 
establishment  he  so  long  and  so  well  conducted  at  Number  one  Ann-street,  is '  prob- 
ably a  blood-relation,  or  a  distant  connection,  of  the  late  Lady  Buessingtox.*  We 
know  not  how  this  may  be ;  but  we  do  know,  that  if  he  were  the  Countess*  own 
brother,  he  could  n  t  haye  a  neater  or  lighter  touch  on  the  hunum  chin,  nor  would  it 
add  an  iota  to  his  skill  as  an  accomplished  tonseur  and  friseur.  .,  .  .  Wa 
heard  a  pleasant  illustration,  an  evening  or  two  ago,  of  a  peculiarity  of  western 
life.  A  man  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  a  south-western  city  was  observed  by  a 
nortfaener  to  be  very  moody,  and  to  regard  the  stranger  with  looks  particularly  sad, 
and  as  our  infonnant  thought,  somewhat  savage.  By-and-by  he  approached  him, 
and  said :  '  Can  I  see  you  outside  the  door  for  a  few  minutes  t '  '  Certainly,  Sir,*  said 
the  northener,  but  not  without  some  misgivings.  The  moment  the  door  had  clos<>ed 
behind  them,  the  moody  man  reached  over  his  hand  between  his  shoulders  and  drew 
from  a  pocket  a  tremendous  bowie-knife,  bigger  than  a  French  carver,  and  as  its 
broad  blade  flashed  in  the  moon>light,  the  stranger  thought  his  time  had  ooaie. 
*  Put  up  your  scythe,'  said  he, '  and  tell  me  what  I  Ve  done  to  provoke  your  hostil- 
ity t '  *  Done,  stranger  t  -^  you  have  n*t  done  any  thing.  Kor  I  ha  n't  any  hostil- 
ity to  you ;  but  I  want  to  pawn  this. knife  with  you.  It  cost  me  twenty  dollars  in 
New-OrleanSb  I  lost  my  whole  'pile'  at  'old  sledge'  coming  down  the  river,  and 
I  ha  n't  got  a  red  cent  Lend  me  ten  dollars  on  it,  stranger.  I  'U  win  it  back  for 
yon  in  less  than  an  hour.'  The  money  was  loaned ;  and  sure  enough,  in  less  than 
tbe  time  mentioned  the  knife  was  redeemed,  and  the  incorrigible  '  sporting-man  * 
had  a  surplus  of  some  thirty  dollars^  which  he  probably  lost  the  very  tusA 
hour.    .    .    .    The 'velvet-footed' May  is  here.    Speing  has  come: 

*  Thk  pine  baa  a  firlnge  of  aofter  ffreen, 
And  the  moaa  looks  bright  where  her  foot  hath  been.' 

On  tbe  tenth  of  the  month,  reader,  the  legitimate  '  May-day,'  get  you  up  at 
early  oock-crowing,  and  re-peruse  these  pleasant  lines  of  our  friend  '  Ralph  ^ba- 
woL»:' 

ICAT-DATMORNTNO. 


Dat-lmbt  is  hreakiog, 
Maidens  are  waking— 

Roinr  dreams  dashing  away ; 
The  Btan  are  hiding 
Their  homes  abiding ; 

Stowlj  opes  the  dawn  of  daj. 

0*er  Earth  beguiling, 

The  sun  is  smiling ; 
BwUUr  fhdes  Uie  night  away ; 

BInb  are  singing, 

Tbe  welkin  ringuig 
Edioes  of  the  new-born  lay. 

Flowers  are  blooming, 
Tbe  air  perftuning ; 
8oft)y  fidla  the  sunny  lay ; 


Knees  lowly  bending, 
Prayers  ascending 
To  the  God  of  Might  and  Day. 

Warm  heartlis  are  blazing, 

donda  of  smoke  raising 
Mid  the  mist  of  morning  gray ; 

Fatlieri  are  blessing. 

Mothers  eareseiog ; 
Aroond  dear  ones  merrily  play. 

Sweet  slumbera  leaving. 

Children  are  wearing 
Wreaths  of  roses ;  bliUie  and  gay 

In  the  bright  morning, 

Tbeir  Queen  adorning. 
To  hail  the  merry,  meiry  May. 


Wb  were  gratified  (and  agreeably  surprised)  to  see,  in  a  late  number  of  '  The 
Independent*  weekly  Presbyterian  journal,  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  oCMin- 
Uterial  AtUhoriti/,*  as  set  forth  and  advocated  in  a  recent  sermon  by  Fk^dent 
W00L8KT,  of  Yale-College ;  who  assumed,  in  his  discourse,  that  the  <ffieial  character 
and  work  of  a  minister  gave  him  dignity  and  authority, '  irrespective  of  his  /lersono/ 
qualifications';  in  other  (and  his  own)  words,  that '  deference  and  obedience  were  to 
be  rendered  to  him,  irrespective  of  his  mental  powers,  and  apart  from  the  value  of 
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his  judgment  and  experience;'  to  which  absurdity '  7^  IndependtfU  *  very  prop- 
erly *  demurs : ' '  The  *  judgment  and  experience  *  then,'  says  that  journal,  *  of  the  pastor 
may  have  no  value  whatever.  He  may  be  the  veriest  dolt  tint  ever  crept  into  the 
ministry  through  the  loop-hole  of  an  ordaining  council,  and  yet  his  bare  opinion  is 
to  have  preeminent  weight  in  the  most  momentous  affiurs  of  the  church,  simply 
from  his '  official  character  1 '  How  to  gauge  and  measure  official  character  in  such 
a  case,  and  to  give  it  its  just  weighty  would  be  practically  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  A  nodding  mandarin  in  the  moderator's  chair  might  answer  the 
purpose.  The  official  opinion,  separated  from  all  mental  capacity  to  form  a 
judgment  and  give  an  opinion,  is  quite  an  intangible  thing.  No  ^urch  having  a 
proper  self-respect  would  be  willing  to  concede  any  thing  to  it'    Spoken  like  an 

*  independent'  man  of  sense;  and  a  timely  rebuke  of  a  vain  attempt  to  sanctify 
clerical  stupidity.  .  .  .  The  National  Academy  of  Dttign  opens  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  exhibition  this  year  under  the  Very  best  auspices.  There  are  a 
greater  number  of  good  pictures,  landscapes,  and  portraits,  than  have  been  seen  in 
any  previous  exhibition,  within  the  last  eighteen  years.  We  shall  advert  to  a  few 
only  of  the  paintings  at  the  present  time,  as  we  design  to  '  say  our  say '  touching 
the  collection  generally  in  our  next  number.  We  begin  with  the  beginning, '  The 
Dduge^  by  Cbuboh,  which  is  well  conceived  in  the  arrangement  of  startling  scenic 
effectii  The  lurid  sky,  the  riven  rocks,  and  the  engulfinimt  of  all  objects,  conveys 
to  the  mind  a  scene  of  desolation:  but  it  b  too  limited  in  extent;  it  is  merely  a 
terrific  storm,  on  what  seems  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surfiice :  the  idea  is  not 
conveyed,  that  a  vorld  is  being  swallowed  up.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a  want  of 
va8ine$t  in  the  picture.  Number  5, '  Murrains  Brfenee  of  Toleration,*  by  Rothxe- 
HXL,  of  Philadelphia,  we  regard  as  the  most  successful  effort  of  this  artist's  fine 
genius  in  this  department  of  art  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  gem  of  the 
collection.  In  every  respect,  it  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  In  arrangement  of 
light  and  shadow,  in  conception,  in  character,  individuality  of  expression,  and 
general  sentiment,  it  is  all  tliat  could  be  desired.  Mr.  HuimNOTON's  *  Portrait  of 
Jhr,  Manletf*  Number  10,  is  a  faithful  and  effective  likeness  of  our  sturdy  old  Presi- 
dent of  the  St  Nicholas  Society.  He  should  have  worn  the  ancient  and  honoraUe 
oock6d-hat  The  linen  strikes  us  as  somewhat  too  glaring.  Kr.KELLooo's '  Portrait 
of  General  Winfidd  Scott '  has  great  simplicity  of  treatment :  the  character  of  the 
(ace  is  well  preserved :  there  seems  to  be  a  littleness  in  the  handling,  a  (ault  that  so 
good  an  artist  will  amend  with  practice.  In  '  Tlie  JdeaU*  Number  Id,  by  RoasirxR, 
we  see  a  lofty  aim,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say,  successful  accomplishment 
In  richness  and  harmony  of  color,  peculiar  effects  of  light,  shadow,  and  half-light  we 
regard  this  picture  as  Mr.  Bossiter^s  beet  effort  1  he  pure,  cool  radiance  that  sur- 
rounds the  figure  representing  Moral  Beauty,  merits  particular  admiratioo.  Number 
17 :  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  WHrrxHouBX :  This  artist  does  himself  great  injustice  by 
showing  his  pictures  in  a  large  collection.  They  suffer  by  comparison.  They  are  too 
low  in  tone,  and  too  every-thing-eUe,  for  successful  exhibition-pictures.    Number  28, 

*  Portrait  of  Prendent  Taylor : '  by  Vandeelyn  :  Weakness,  and  approachbg  artis- 
tic imbecility,  are  here  exhibited.  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  be  the  production  of 
the  author  of  *  Caius  Maeius*  and '  Aeiadne.'  Number  26:  *  A  Cavern  in  the  Itoun- 
tain,*  by  Huntington  :  Intense  in  light  and  shadow  and  color,  but  a  mere  play-thing, 
th«i  creation  of  the  hand  merely,  showing  its  immense  power  over  pigments.  We  do 
not  know  how  this  artist,  with  his  transcendent  abilities,  can  justify  his  course  in 
giving  us  such  displays  of  exaggerated  effects,  without  truth,  and  without  the 
common  courtesy  of  attempting  to  idealize  nature.     Number  83 :    '  An  Aztec 
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Prineeu :  *  Hioks  :  Vigoroits  in  handling,  powerfal  in  color,  wtfm  and  glemvag. 
The  artistic  arrangement  of  'warm  and  cool  color  in  this  picture  is  a  forcible  illiis- 
tration  of  what  may  be  gained  by  careful  and  judicious  study  fromi  the  best  mastors 
of  art    We  could  wish  to  have  seen  the  embodiment  of  a  higher  idea  of  tbe 
beautiful:  as  it  is,  howeyer,  we  regard  this  picture  as  most  honorable  to  American 
art,  and  as  calculated  to  place  the  author  high  in  the  esteem  of  an  appredatire 
public.    Numbers  26,  36, 14:  Mr.  Bbadish  is  badly  hung.    Three  pictures  'on  the 
line '  from  the  ceiling,  without  an  intermediate  unfortunate  with  whom  to  eym- 
pathize.    Number  44  :*  Zodfy  and  Child:  *  Louis  Lako:  Do  n't  like  it, 'at  all  at  all' 
Bad,  bad,  bad !    Number  49,  Portrait  of  DarUy  ths  ArtiMt,  by  Roasma,  do  n*t 
please  ua.    It  seems  opaque  and  woodeny.  WoTHEaaPOON'a  '  Italian  OompodHoH,* 
Number  61,  does  n*t  exhibit  much  advance  from  European  study.    Better  come 
home,  guess.    There  are  various  opinions  touching  Number  64, '  ^ng  Deaih^  by 
Gray  ;  but  no  one  can  look  at  it  for  a  single  moment  without  realizing  the  oold  and 
withering  influence  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  painter.    But  it  is  veiy  far  from  being 
a  pleasing  picture.    Number  66,  by  Lazabus,  is  clever  as  a  first  attempt  at  figure- 
composition.    This  artist  has  evidently  '  got  it  in  him.'    His  picture  would  be  im- 
proved by  subduing  the  extreme  blue  of  the  sky.    In  Number  68,  Mr.  PaAir  has 
given  us  a  very  good  'Portrait  of  Profestor  Webtter*  without,  however,  doing 
justice  to  the  remarkably  fine  head  of  the  original    Hb  excellent  portrait  of  the 
poet  Stoddard  we  have  already  noticed.    Number  66 :  '  Portrait  of  a  GentUmoM  :' 
OiLBKRT :  Mr.  Gilbert  is  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  interior  of  our  State.    The 
present  is  a  fine  portrait,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  painter's  pictures  annually  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Academy.    Number  66:  '^  Coast-Scene:*   by   H.  J.  Bbjott. 
An  excellent  picture:  rodis,  water,  and  the  accessories  carefully  painted.    Mr. 
Brkmt  paints  too  well  to  have  only  one  picture  in  the  exhibitioa.    Number  71,  a 
portrait,  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Paob  as  a  successful  picture ;  and  whoever  placed 
it  on  exhibition  did  injustice  to  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished  artist  Number  72 : 
by  JxaovE  Thom psov :  *  New-England  Thanksgiving  in  Olden  Times : '  '  Head  and 
shoulders'  above  any  thing  else  heretofore  from  the  same  pendL    Ck)  on,  JxaoifR; 
tliere  are  '  somd^umpkins '  in  this,  or  else  they  belie  their  New-England  ancestry. 
Number  76 :   •  The   Wreck : '  Grren.     Very  green.     Number  79  :    Landscape  : 
DuBAND :  We  have  only  to  say,  examine  this  picture  —  examine  all  of  Ditrand'b,  but 
especially  this —  and  see  how  his  very  soul  drinks  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  how 
fiuthfully  his  hand  fbllowa  his  spirit    Modest,  truthful  Man  of  Genius  t  well  did  he 
set  forth,  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  the  course  of  a  true  artist,  and  well  does 
he  exhibit  it    Number  80,  *Just  in  Time*  is  full  of  Moumr  *and  no  body  else,'  but 
not  so  pleasing,  to  our  conception,  as  his  cabinet-heads.    '  Agnes,  Number  106^  by 
MoMaotrrs,  illustrates  Btrok's  lines : 

^Mt  titter  I  my  tweet  sitter!  if  a  nam* 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  thonki  be  thine  I' 

The  name  is  quite  sweet  enough  for  the  picture.  We  have  said  nothing  of  Ken- 
sett's  superb  landscapes,  nor  of  Church's  ;  nor  of  Elliott's  universally-applauded 
portraits ;  nor  of  Hicks's  ;  nothing  of  Mount's  and  Edmonds's  felicitous  embodi- 
ments of  character:  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  hereafter;  nor  shall  we  forget 
BoTLR,  Casilear,  Oropset,'  Carpenter,  Flaoo,  Osgood,  Richards,  Thater,  and 
other  brother  practitioners  of  their  *  serenely  silent  art'  .  .  .  We  commend  the 
.  following  to  a  certain  peripatetic  English  philanthropist^  now  *  interesting  himseir  in 
this  country  about  the  condition  of  a  lower  class  of  our  population :  'Have  you  any 
children ! '  asked  an  American  gentleman  of  a  poor  man  in  London,  (perhaps  the 
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'  Tower  Hamlet^')  who  wm  bagging  for  '  aometluQg;  to  ttmi  hia  hand  to,'  to  keep 
him  from  starving.  *No,  I've  no  children;  I  had  two;  but  thank  Qont  they 
are  dead  1 '  How  infinitely  touching  is  this  reply  t  .  .  .  Tsut  writer  of  *  The 
BabjfUmi^  JHtty^  one  of  the  most  ezquiaite  specimens  of  vereification  that  has 
graced  the  Kmiokebbockxk  for  many  a  year,  has  just  perpetrated  the  following 
*  Eime  of  the  Ancient  Colored  Man!    It  is  CoLBRiDoc-ish  throughout : 

*  It  it  an  soctent  colored  man, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 

*  By  thy  wooUy  poll  and  leathery  cheek, 

MOW  wherefore  etoppeat  thou  me  ? ' 

'  He  holds  him  with  hla  leathery  hand : 
*  I  fUn  would  apeak  to  thee.' 

*  Take  off,  take  off  thv  ebon  paw. 

That  la  wrinkled  and  rough,  like  a  tempin'a  daw  :* 
EAaoona  his  band  dropped  he. 

*  He  aat  on  a  atone,  be  gave  a  groan ; 

Bright^  bright  his  eye-balls  grew  ; 
The  other  ahrank,  for  the  baleful  glare 
Did  aeem  to  lay  hia  soul  all  bare. 

And  rivet  him  through  and  through. 

*Tbe  white  man  wore  a  velvet  vest, 

And  a  gold  guard-chain  also ; 
The  velvet  vest  did  straighten  his  breaatj 
And  the  guard-chain  giowed  like  the  ilery  crest 
That  streams  fh>m  the  foundry's  iron  ch<^ 
When  the  roaring  bellows  blow. 

*  The  Eldem  gave  a  dismal  groan. 

No  other  aound  made  he  ; 
But  In  hia  fkoe  there  was  atraee 
That  he  mought  questioned  be. 

*Then  spoke  the  velvet-vested  man: 
*Thou  colored  indiwlddle, 
MTho  in  thy  antique  ebony  case 
Needs  must,  to  rest  of  the  human  race. 

Be  always  second-flddle ; 
Why  upon  earth  waat  thou  begot. 
To  be  the  tangled  (Enipus  knot, 
And  cover  the  Statea  like  a  great  ink-blot, 
Thou  dark  Egyptian  riddle  ? 

*  *  Haven't  we  fought  bv  bosk  and  bole. 

By  shadowy  glen  and  tangled  knoll; 
With  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Seminole, 

And  Loan  knows  how  many  more. 
But  thou  must  come  with  thy  pokettoh  fkce. 
And  can  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 

For  a  hand  at  Rouge-et'^oir  1 

*  *  Do  you  know,  or  don't  yon  know, 

That  there 'rt  never  a  corn-field  without  a  crow, 

A  chimney  without  a  sweep ; 
That  In  every  fold,  and  in  every  flock. 
No  matter  how  carefVd  you  be  of  the  stock. 

There  must  be  some  hluch  »k«ep  f 

<  *  What  wind  fVom  over  the  torrid  tropic, 
What  blast  from  deserts  Ethiopic, 

What  pestilent  hot  sirocco 
Sent  thee,  our  white  folks  to  confound. 
Thou  black-letter  copy  of  Adam,  bound 

In  a  cover  of  black  morocco  T ' 

*  Then  laughed  the  eldem  colored  man, 

An  elvteche  laugh  laughed  he: 

*  I  only  stopped  you,  maasa,  to  know 

If  you  fought  de  Piytona  was  down  below? 
For  I  must  go  wid  she ! ! ' 

'  YouB  readers,'  writes  a  pleasant  correspondent,  whose  '  good  words '  us-ward 
are  appreciated,  *  may  not  have  heard  of  the  theological  student,  who,  when  asked 
for  the  first  time  to  say  grace,  being  rather  embarrassed,  began  in  this  very  beoey- 
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oleiit  strain:  'O  Loaol  we  thank  tbee  that  while  we  are  eDJoymg  health  and 
prosperity,  ao  many  are  tossed  upon  beds  of  pain,  deprived  of  the  oomforts  of 
life  1 '  A  ease  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  that  of  a  Methodist  clergyman  whom 
I  knew,  who,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  significanee  of  prepofitiaiia, 
prayed  that  *  the  Gospel  might  be  dUpen»ed  wiih  throughout  the  world  I '  Do  yoa 
know  that  many  persons  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  the  Biblb  oootains  I  It  is 
a  fact ;  and  this  ignorance  accounts  for  many  ludicrous  mistakes  in  quoting  from  it* 
For  instance,  I  once  heard  a  very  good  man  acknowledge  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
on  several  occasions  tempted  to  steal,  but  was  always  restrained  by  the  remernhnnoe 

of  the  following  *  text : '  ^Tn.  dog  wUl  bite 

The  thief  St  night!* 

We  have  heard  similar  *  texts  *  quoted  from  STsaiiK.  ...  Is  there  any  body, 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Mexican  Gul(  who  has  n*t  heard  of  Thomab  Haxbuh  ; 
at  one  time  the  brightest  of  theatrical '  stars ;'  then,  and  until  now,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  skilful  of  theatrical  managers ;  and  under  all  circumstances  an  upright, 
generous  man,  and  an  honor  to  his  profession  t  — a  man  who,  twenty-six  years  ago,  came 
among  us,  and  commenced  a  career  of  professional  enterprise  and  usefulness,  in  which 
he  has  never  fiiltered,  up  to  the  jN'esent  moment.  Few  of  our  town*readers  but  wiQ 
remember tlie  extraordinary  impulse  he  gave  to  theatricals;  the  encouragement  he 
extended  to  young  American  actors,  of  real  but  u*]deve1oped  genius ;  the  numbers  of 
eminent  male  and  female  performers  who  graduated  at  his  *  American  Tkeaire,* 
and  under  his  capable  instruction  and  generous  patronage.  Of  these  things,  there- 
fore, we  need  not  speak.  Of  Mr.  Hambun'b  misfortunes,  however,  let  us  aay  a 
word.  His  theatre,  uninsured  on  each  occasion,  has  been  thrice  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  overcame  these  sad  disasters  by  struggling  with  unconquerable  energy  through 
them.  He  sought  and  obtained  possession  of  Tbx  Park  Theatre,  re-built  and  re- 
fitted it  in  a  splendid  manner;  selected  the  best  theatrical  company;  settled 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  yearly  upon  its  late  unfortunate  lessee;  and  when  just 
under  way,  that  establishment  too^  in  one  unlucky  night,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
A  fraudulent  insurance-office  pocketed  the  insurance-money  of  the  proprietor,  and 
he  was  again  prostrate.  But  he  paid  the  salaries  of  his  company  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  very  night  the  theatre  was  burnt  It  was  Mr.  Hambuh  who  first  agitated 
the  establishment  of  that  noble  charity,  *  The  American  Dramatic  Fund  Associatioa ; ' 
and  in  every  instance  his  benevolent  hand  has  been  open  to  the  calls  of  Charity. 
Although  Mr.  Hambux  is  by  no  means  a  porr  or  destitute  man,  yet  repeated  misfor- 
tunes and  Uie  struggle  of  many  years  against  a  steady  tide  of  losses  by  fire,  have  of 
late  somewhat  embarrassed  him ;  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  sell  the  Boweiy 
Tlieatre  out  of  his  possessioa  He  therefore  needs  the  aid  of  his  friends,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  receive  it  No  man  ever  more  justly  deserved  the  good-wiU  and 
sympathy  of  the  people ;  and  we  trust  that  all  his  friends  (and  the  city  into  the 
bargain)  will  rally  to  his  rescue.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  a  man  was  neglected ; 
that  such  a  man,  like  old  Wolsxt,  was  left  *  naked  to  his  enemies.'  .  .  .  Thk 
'  BAcaKLoa'  was  in  a  '  reverie  ;* '  Ralps  Seawulf  '  was  silent ; '  RicHAan  HATWAanx^ 
was  musing,  and  '  Old  Enick.*  was  drinking  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  sweet  ^prii^ 
morning — (*  we  four,  and  no  more,*  were  being  wheeled  to  Huntington,  Long-Island, 
over  a  beautiful  road,  through  pleasant  villages,  in  a  fine  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
*  fast  bays  *)  —  when  Haywarde,  noting  a  long  neck  of  land  pushing  out  into  the 
Sound,  bare  at  low  tide,  and  tliickly  besprinkled  with  crows,  inquired,  *  What  is 
that  ?  — '  Long-Neck,'  •  Horse-Neck.* '  Cow-Neck,'  *  Little-Neck,'  •  Rye-Neck,'  or  which 
of  the  Long-Island  '  Necks '  is  it  t '    '  Neither,  I  fancy,'  answered  '  cne  of  us ; '  *  it  ii 
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only  a  namelets  bar,  patting  out  into  ibe  Sound ;  bot  I  sbould  think  '  Orow4>ar* 
wwM  be  a  good  designation  for  it'  And  *  the  boys  laHifed,  they  did  —  you  nerer 
■eel'  .  .  .  *Fxmouth  and  Other  TVagedieM,'  u  the  title  of  a  rolume  in  printed 
■beets  eent  ns,  by  the  author,  we  may  presnmep '  Jonir  Hunt,  M.  D/  As  a  whole, 
we  consider  it  inferior  to  'Mooak's  Melodies,'  but  the  reader  shall  judge.  Here 
be  bricks  from  the  principal  edifice : 


*I  THiHK  yoa  hare  Inserted 
A  fkble.    Hera  is  the  moral, 
Ai  I  think  ii  s  tnie  rendering. 
He  would  not  reoetTe  when 
He  ooold  the  glittering  gold. 

0  St  last  he  came  in  went, 

He  becsme  the  poorest  Ticttm, 
And  on  the  poorest  Yictim  Ml  for  reyenge.* 
•  .  .  . 

*  I  think  70a  hare 
Rendered  this  ss  well 
Ai  the  author.    Nothing 
Dlsrespeetrnl  to  him,  for 

1  think  he  would 
Ha?e  done  the  isme: 

This  proves  that  in  daily  transactions 
It  behooTes  sll  to  have  a 
Change.    In  soTemment 
And  fhlse  phUosophr 
All  srs  decreed  by  Dsus.* 

•  •  •  • 

*  Ten  thoossnd  times 
The  Tolitiou  in  mjr  heart 
Does  appear.    O  yet  I 
Can  see  the  sparkling 
In  the  eye  of  tme 
AiKseUonl    Othis 

Is  better  to  me  then 
The  glittering  gold. 


If  she  hadVeftised 
My  hsnd,  1  might, 
As  well  ss  her,  in 
Psrt  have  been  in 
The  fault.    If  we 
Did  wish  to  roTe 
Over  the  main, 
Oft  times  by  her  insults 
I  have  been  disgusted. 
Yet  she  besrs  the  fome 
Of  a  virtuous  dame. 
It  mstters  not  to  us 
Whether  she  is  or  not.* 
.... 

*  O  nothing  more  somids 
Horrible  to  me.    The 
Reeking  brsss  walls  of 
Hell  do  not  astonl'h  mo. 
The  thunderings  of  heaven, 
The  bursting  rays  of  fire 
From  the  spsrkling  rocks  snd  vaults, 
And  quivering  souls  of 
Wrath  quicken  the  electric 
Blood  as  it  passes  through 
If  y  heart,  it  speaks.    O 
Mlslske  not,  be  not  deceived. 
You  msy  stamp  gold 
Beneath,  and  carry  brass 
To  your  mint.' 


The  man  who  could  sit  down  and  write,  cause  to  be  printed,  and  send  forth  such 
stuff  as  this,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  considered  poetical,  doesn't  require 
any  additional  'brass '  m  hU  '  mint,'  that 's  certain.  .  .  .  Thebs  is  a  clerer  French 
artist,  Emils  Massoit  by  name,  occupying  a  comer  of  the  studio  of  the  eminent 
portrait-painter,  Elliott,  in  the  Art-Union  Building,  (*  first  floor  from  the  roof,')  to 
whom  we  would  like  to  introduce  patrons  of  modest  merit  He  paints  horses, 
carriages,  etc.,  in  water-colon,  crayons,  and  in  oil,  to  perfection ;  and  his  illustra- 
tions for  pictorial  journals  are  capital  He  paints  well,  expeditiously,  and  cheaply. 
TVy  him,  all  you  who  are  interested  in  such  matters.  .  .  .  Thebx  will  be  one 
thing  worth  seeing,  at  any  rate,  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London.  Our  *  Patent  Self- 
Acting  Back- Action  ffen- Persuader*  will  be  '  on  exhibition'  there;  and  our  friend 
Mr.  PuFPxa  Hopkins  will  be  in  attendance  to  explain  the  principle,  and  lectur'  on 
the  same.  Two  hens  will  also  be  present,  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  the 
machine.  .  ,  .  Thk  following  form  of  *  Prayer  to  be  veed  for  the  Armyf  will 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  by  reason  of  many  beauties,  common  perhaps  to 
other  incidental  church- petitions  called  for  by  events  unexpectedly  occurring: 

'O  God,  who  srt  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  Kixo  of  kings  and  Loan  of  lords, 
doing  according  to  Tmr  wUI  in  the  army  of  heayen  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth ;  Who 
didst  dMMse  Tbt  serrsat  Corhblius  the  soldier,  aserrsnt  msn  snd  one  thst  fesnd  God  with  sll 
his  house,  ss  the  flrst-ihilts  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  we  humbly  implore  Tbt  blessing 
on  nil  officers  snd  soldiers  composing  the  Army  of  these  United  States.  Fit  them,  we  beseech 
Tbsb,  for  their  several  duties,  and  guard  them,  as  sgainst  all  dangers  and  temptations,  so  eepe- 
dslly  sgainst  those  peculiar  to  their  respectire  stations.  Hay  they  be  men  fearing  Tbbb  ; 
eschewing  efll  and  doing  good.  Save  them  fh>m  all  purpose  and  feeling  of  ill-will,  rerenge, 
and  Tiolence ;  fh>m  bitterness,  wrath,  clamor  and  evil^pMking ;  and  fh>m  sll  offences  sgainst 
christian  purity  and  sobriety.  Inl^ue  into  them  a  love  of  order  and  good  discipline,  and  obe- 
dience to  authority ;  make  them  inslmmentsl  to  the  preserving  snd  strengtbenlng  of  the  peace, 
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tnnqiilimrand  welAreoroweooBtiy.  May  thqr  MV«r  be  «ll«d  lo  battle  bat  in  •  rightaoM 
esme;  ud  wheo  they  do  go  forth  to  llgbt,  may  Tbt  eUeld  protect  tbem  and  Tht  mtglaj  arm 
ambt  them.  All  which  we  ask  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  CArrAia  of  our  Salratio» 
Tht  Son  Jaiui  Cbrist.  Amen!* 

Again  we  welcome  to  our  pages  the  sprightlj  and  eotertaioing  *  Chbyause.'  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  the  rare  and  the  quaint,  and  the  most  felicitous  fiunlity  of  ren- 
dering them  into  our  yemacular  from  almost  OFery  modem  tongue ; 

Slie  Wonbevful  9rat1i  of  Hfng  Camiirinus. 


BT  OHAHLSa  O.  X.SI.A,VI}. 


'  Found  floating  on  hi*  wat'xy  biar.'— TeoiCAa  Hoob. 

Hatb  you  heard  of  King  Cahbrucui  T 

If  you  have  n*t  't  is  n*t  qoeer, 
Thongh  he  was  the  fliat  inventor. 

And  the  |»atron-6aint  of  beer; 
And  his  portrait,  with  a  soeptie 

Very  beautiAil  to  see, 
Hangs  In  every  l^iger-beer  hooset 

In  the  land  of  Germanie ! 

Even  here  In  Philadelphia, 

0euischera  paint  him  onthe  sign, 
Aa  the  greatest  of  attractions 

In  the  *  BoK  *  and  *•  LAoaa  *  line. 
Crown  and  beer-mng,  robe  and  ermine 

(German  signs  of  empire  theseO 
With  a  long  while  beard,  descending 

Very  neariy  to  his  knees. 

Once  the  beersalnt,  bright  and  early, 

Rose  from  bed  and  went  his  way 
To  a  dark  mysterioua  castle. 

Where  his  Lager-donJon  lay : 
While  the  laik's  first  notes  were  ringing, 

And  the  races  shone  in  dew. 
Then  his  soul  was  Just  in  order 

To  ei^oy  the  ^  early  brew.* 

Deeply,  awftilly  he  swilled  it, 

TiU  the  vaults  seemed  whirling  round ; 
And  while  tipsy,  over  tips  he  — 

in  he  fUlSt  and  there  is  drowned. 
Yet  while  gurgling  in  the  beer-vat. 

Piously  he  gave  his  soul: 
*  Oott  vtrd^mmiek  I  —  dmnurwttUr  ! 

Himmdt  «a«-tt-rVrV*HiM«ii(a  mal! ' 

There  they  found  the  king  *  departed;* 

(Not  without  a  stirrup-cup :) 
Much  they  marvelled  that  he  perlahed, 

When  he  might  have  drunk  it  up  I 
Or  that  his  white  beard,  which  floated 

Full  a  yard  on  everv  side, 
Radn*t  buoved  him  from  destruction: 

Thus  the  keer-dead  monarch  died ! 

Wb  have  often  heard  of '  7%e  Alpine  Hom^  bat  we  nerer  knew,  imtil  reiy  re- 
cently, that  it  was  an  instrument  made  from  the  bark  of  a  cherry-tree,  and  that  it 
was  used  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  to  cooyey  sounds  to  a  great  distance.  '  When  flie 
last  rays  of  the  sun,*  says  a  modem  traveller, '  gild  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  the 
shepherd  who  inhabits  the  highest  peak  of  these  moimtains  takes  his  hom  and  cries 
with  a  loud  roice :  *  Praised  be  the  Loan  I '  As  soon  as  the  neighboring  shepherds 
hear  him,  they  leave  their  huts  and  repeat  these  words.  The  sounds  are  prolonged 
many  minutes,  while  tlie  echoes  of  the  mountain  and  grottoes  of  the  rocks  repeat 
the  name  of  Ood.    Imagination  cannot  picture  any  thing  more  solemn  or  sublime 
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Hmn  tnoh  a  wene.  During  the  ailfino0  that  tiiooeeds,  the  thepherds  bend  their 
knees  and  pmj  in  the  open  air,  and  then  repair  to  their  huts  to  rest  The  san-light 
gUding  the  tops  of  these  stnpendoiis  mountains,  upon  which  the  yaolt  of  heaven 
seems  to  rest,  the  magnificent  sceneiy  around,  and  the  roices  of  the  shepherds 
soonding  from  rock  to  rock  the  praise  of  the  AuaoHrr,  fill  the  mind  of  every 
tntTeUer  with  enthusiasm  and  awe.'  And  no  manrel :  it  makes  us  think  of  the 
mossengofi  upon  the  mountain-tops  of  Iskaxl,  in  the  Biblv,  annonndng  from  height 
to  height  the '  Tear  of  JuUlee.'  ...  A  ooutmr-oouBT  lawyer,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  '  down-east,'  asked  a  witness  if  he  had  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
location,  on  the  iSaoe  of  the  earth,  of  the  lines  of  a  certain  lot  of  land :  *  Oh,  yes. 
Squire,  I  have  penued  those  lines  very  often.'  .  .  .  Ws  wish  to  make  apredie- 
tioa  *  The  OUnnt,  a  Family  SUtory,*  a  work  from  the  pen  of  J.  L.  IfOoinrKLL, 
author  of  *  Talbot  and  Y eniou,'  soon  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Oharlu  SoRisna, 
will  achieve  an  unwonted  popularity.  We  have  read  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  the 
unbound  sheets ;  and  next  month  shall  give  the  '  reasons  for  the  faith  which  is  in  us ' 
that  it  will  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  intensely  interesting  books 
of  the  present  seasoa  .  .  .  '  I  abvisb  you  to  go  to  work,'  said  an  American  in 
London  to  a  beggar,  who  was  pertinaciously  beseeching  him  for  a  shilling :  *  Tou 
are  a  hearty,  hale  fellow ;  I  advise  you  to  go  to  work.'  '  I  asked  you  for  your  tnoney^ 
I  did  n't  ask  you  for  your  advic^  was  the  cool  reply.  Almost  as  impudent  as  the 
Spanish  nuranted  beggar  in  Valparaiso,  who  replied  to  the  remark  of  a  pedestrian 
traveller, '  Why,  Sir,  you  come  to  beg  of  me,  who  am  compelled  to  go  on  foot, 
while  you  ride  on  horseback  I '  *  Very  true,  Sir ;  and  I  have  the  more  need  to  beg, 
for  I  have  to  support  my  horse  and  myself  too ;  ao  be  so  good  as  to  hand  over ! '  So 
twf^y  reasonable  was  this  proposition,  that  it  was  at  once  complied  with  I  .  .  .  Wxll 
done  I — if  here  is  n't  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Stephen  0.  Massbtt, 
editing  the  *  MaryBville  Herald^  away  up  on  the  Yuba,  in  California ;  a  place,  too^ 
if  we  may  judge  by  certain  articles  in  his  lively  journal,  where  all  the  comforts  and 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  may  be  easily  obtained.  There  are  drives  toward  the 
snow-crowned  Nevada  by  moon-light,  to  suburban  '  Bubnham's  '  and '  Woodlawns ;' 
there  are  serenades  and  concerts ;  there  are  restaurants  &  la  DsLMOiaoo's,  theatrical 
entertainments^  and  the  like ;  and  boot-blacks,  in  the  public  plaza,  with  diamond 
rings  on  their  fingers,  polishing  the  Marysvillian's  '  understandings'  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  pair !    .    .    .    A  vbikhd  told  us  to-day  that  he  saw  recently,  while  at  the 

United  SUtes'  Hotel  in  Boston,  a  letter  directed  as  follows :  *  Mr.  J D ,  Tcu 

night  Steaie  oieV  .  .  .  Dm  you  ever  know  an  Irish  servant  that  hadn't  a 
dosen  'cousins!'  A  friend  of  ours  says  that  he  once  forbade  them  his  kitchen; 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  came,  and  when  he  came,  they  were  concealed.  His 
kitchen-chimney  smoked  one  day,  he  knew  not  wherefore.  He  knows  now. 
He  says  a  kitchen-chimney  mU  smoke  when  there  is  a  journeyman-baker  up  the 
flue  I  This  seems  reasonable.  .  .  .  Captain  Gkobgx  Washinoton  Flotd^  of 
the  United  States'  Mail-steamer  'Washington,'  (as  accomplished  an  officer,  as 
thorough  a  seaman,  and  as  practical  a  gentleman,  in  his  profession,  as  sails  out  of 
the  port  of  New- York,)  tells  a  good  stoiy  that  he  heard  from  a  brother  captain, 
touching  a  passenger  who  was  returning  to  the  United  States  in  his  packet.  When 
off  Newfoimdland,  it  chancing  to  be  the  Fourth-of-July,  'The  American  Flag '  was 
drank  with  enthusiasm.  '  And  long  may  it  wave  1 '  was  echoed  and  reechoed  by 
the  company.  One  man,  not  'slightly  inebriated,'  could  n't  omit  the  words  in  refer- 
ence to  any  subsequent  toast  *The  Memory  of  Washinoton' — ^'and  long  may  he 
wave  I '    '  The  Memory  of  General  Andbkw  Jackson  ' — '  and  long  may  he  wave  I ' 
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The  Heiath of  Captain ,'  'and  long  may  he  wttre  1 '  was  hb  invariable  addenda 

to  erery  subsequent  sentiment  .  .  .  Will  some  gentleman  be  good  enoq|^ 
to  satisfy  a  correspondent  who  asks:  *In  what  particular  was  Noah'b  aik  un- 
like a  '  down-east  wood  schooner  f '  He  says  that  he  thinks  it  is  because  one  mm 
made  *o/  Gtophir  wood  and  the  other  was  made  to  go  for  wood  1 '     Not  nnlike  the 

*  extraordinary  comddence '  between  Colum-bo  and  Coutm-bus  ;  '  one  came  from 
Noah,  and  the  other  from  Oe-notu*  .  .  .  Ths  catastrophe  recorded  in  the  IbDowiqg 
ballad  actually  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salisbury,  in  England,  a  town 
fSeunous  for  its  fine  old  cathedraL  The  lines  are  firom  the  pen  of  an  Amerioan 
gentleman,  who  resided  for  several  years  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and 
from  whom  our  readers  may  presently  expect  a  series  of  prose  papers,  entitled 

*  John  Bull  in  hU  oum  FaHures*  the  result  jaf  the  writer's  personal  observation  and 
experience ;  wherein, ' look  out*  for  some  plain-speaking: 

RELATIONSHIP      IN      DEATH. 


'  The  rich  Tnain  alio  died.' 


A  DSAD  man  lay  nncoffined,  at  oa  bumble  Md-aide  inn, 
Where  travellen  were  alightinff,  and  good  eneer  had  often  been ; 
But  now  the  dead  man  checked  the  mirth,  and  a  shudder  ran  throngh  all. 
For  the  corpse  in  bla  shroud  was  there  laid  out,  in  the  very  entranoe-halL. 

The  proud  lord  of  the  manor  came,  and  haughty  was  his  mien : 

*  Good  landlord,*  thus  the  great  man  said,  when  first  the  corpse  was  seen, 
*■  What  may  the  reason  be  forsooth,  when  here  I  come  for  glee. 

That  in  your  hall  I  meet  a  corpse  —  a  loathsome  sight  to  see  ? ' 

The  landlord  stammered,  meek  and  mild :  *Thls  dead  man  had  no  friend, 
But  to  a  neighboring  lord  he  prayed  that  I  with  speed  would  send ; 
That  on  his  features  ne  might  gaze,  when  cold  in  death  he  lay, 
For  he  Is  brother  to  that  lurd^gidnaay  it  though  he  may.' 

'  Well,  landlord,  send  the  carrion  forth — it  shall  not  stop  our  mirth ; 
Uucofflned  as  he  is,  I  say,  commit  him  to  the  earth  :* 
Then  askance  he  stole  a  look  at  the  dead  man  as  he  lay. 
For  A«  himself  was  the  brother  twin  to  that  cold  and  lastly  day. 

Then  sullenly  he  spake  again,  yet  no  compunction  felt. 

For  neither  corpse  could  move,  nor  fiend  that  rich  man's  heart  ooukl  melt : 

*  Relationship  in  death  I  acknowledge  not  to  thee, 

Bo  send  the  body  forth  at  onoe,  that  buried  it  may  be  1 ' 

Thunder  and  lightning  rent  the  air  —  such  floods  there  fell  of  rain. 
That  to  fill  up  the  arare  that  night  the  sextons  wrought  in  Tain ; 
So  thev  covered  with  the  plain  cold  stones  the  dead  man  as  he  lay, 
Intending  to  complete  their  work  at  early  dawn  next  day. 

Past  midnight— and  the  drunken  lord  reeled  forth  to  seek  bis  home, 
Across  the  church-yard  lay  his  path,  the  nearest  he  could  come ; 
Deep  down  into  the  grave  he  tmU  and  with  his  dyii^  breath 
Most  moumftUly  he  prayed  to  find  relationship  in  death  I 


'.^piaodea  o/Imect  Life,*  just  published  by  REoriKLD,  is  the  title  of  the  prettiest 
book  we  remember  to  have  seen  since  our  advent  among  books:  butterflies,  lady- 
birds, goats,  moths  and  beetles,  are  most  exquisitely  pictured,  with  all  sorts  of  quaint 
yignettea  The  descriptions  are  charming  *  Episodes,'  and  the  paper,  printing  and 
binding  have  never  been  excelled  in  this  country.  If  you  ever  chased  a  butterfly, 
reader,  go  and  buy  this  book.  .  .  .  Foomd  a  gray  hair  in  our  east  whisker  tins 
day,  seventeenth  of  April;  the  first  this  season,  or  any  other.  Head  's  all  right 
though.  No '  sable-silver  *  there  as  yet ;  but  we  know  not  what  time  and  an  *  exciting 
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life  of  mind'  ma^  bring  forth.    .    .    .    The  Irish  Confederates  and  the  Rebellion  of 
1'798,'  by  Hknst  M.  Fikld,  i«  the  title  of  a  recent  volume  from  the  press  of  the 
BrotherB  Harper.    It  is  replete  with  interest,  alike  from  the  subject  and  its  treat- 
ment   What  a  difference  between  the  Irish  *  rebels  *  of  those  days,  and  the  boasting 
Uatherakites  of  last  year,  who  blustered  and  fumed,  with  their  *  risings/  their 

*  pikes,'  and  *  signal-fires,'  and  *  scythes,'  and  all  that;  but  who,  at  the  very  first 
demonstration  of  opposition,  ran  like  frightened  deer,  leaving  their  brave  leaders  to 
their  late !  Fslia  1  one's  gorge  rises  at  the  very  thought  of  the  last  *  Irish  re- 
bellioD  1 '  .  .  .  Gsimr,  the  preeminent  metropolitan  artist  and  tasteful 
tradesman  in  his  Ime,  is  not  only  the  *  Fashionable  Hatter,'  but  he  is  *  The  Ton  '  in 
the  advertising  world ;  so  brie^  terse,  and  piquant  is  he.  Par  example :  '  There 
are  very  decided  spedmens  of  the  steeple-crown  and  the  sugar-loaf  hat  about  town, 
which  gentlemen  of  good  taste  carefully  eschew.  It  is  bad  taste  to  run  the  peculi- 
arities of  fashion  into  burlesque.  Gkniit  has  endeavored  to  avoid  this  in  his  Spring 
Fashion.  The  crown,  though  slightly  eoniealf  is  not  at  all  eomieal,  nor  does  extrav- 
agance run  over  at  the  brim.'  And  he  invites  the  'lieges'  to  call  at  his  d^p6t 
of  all  that  is  tasteful  and  beautiful,  (from  a  hat  to  the  rarest  Parisian  luxury  in  his 
line,)  Number  214  Broadway,  opposite  Saint  Paul's  church,  near  the  American 
Museum  building.  .  .  .  The  fine  moral  tone  and  exquisite  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  '^n  Unfortunate  Debtor*  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  He  was  in  the 
kindly-benevolent  stage  of  inebriety,  and  full  of  universal  philanthropy  and  exube- 
rant liberality.  After  pouring  forth  his  warmest  desires  to  make  all  men  happy, 
he  wound  up  thus :  '  And  if  I  owe  any  man  any  thing,  I  freely  forgive  him  the 
debt !'...'  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  t '  is  an  old  query ;  but 
we  could  n't  help  calling  it  to  mind  recently,  while  reading  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor'b  ' British  and  Foreign  Popery*  and  the  ' Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Halifax!  Laitdor,  for  example,  begins  one  of  his  chapters  with :  '  No  religion  has 
ever  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  world  as  that  which  falsely,  among  innumerable 
other  falsehoods,  calls  itself  *  The  Catholic.'  It  never  was  the  catholic,  a'>d  let  us 
trust  in  the  mercies  of  God  it  never  will  be.*  Now  hear  the  aforesaid  'Right  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Walsh,'  of  Halifax,  touching  the  same  church :  *  Founded  on  a  rock  as 
immutable  as  Ghrisi^s  promise ;  in  her  beauty  always  ancient^  and  ever  new,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  Khone  as  a  glorious  Light  to  the  whole  world.  Assailed  finom 
within  and  without^  each  successive  struggle  is  but  the  prelude  of  a  new  victory. 
Faithful  to  the  Counsels  of  Her  Divine  Founder,  she  is  patient,  she  endures,  she 
hopes,  she  prays,  and  she  triumphs.  The  billows  of  heresy  and  schism,  the  swelling 
waves  of  infidelity  and  error,  have  dashed  against  her  sides  in  vaiu.  The  scorching 
blasts  of  fifty  persecutions  have  swept  over  Her,  but  she  has  not  once  bowed  her 
majestic  head.  For  countless  ages  the  tide  of  time  has  rolled  by  Her,  bearing  to 
destruction  on  its  bosom  every  of  the  works  of  men,  but  She  remains  unmoved, 
while  each  generation,  as  it  passes,  bends  in  obeisance  before  Her,  proclaims  Her  to 
be,  like  her  Invisible  Head,  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,'  and  salutes 
Her  as  *  Queeh  or  ETERNrnr.'  It  strikes  us  that  we  have  here  exhibited  a '  slight 
difference  of  opinion  I '     .     .     .     A  itew  and  a  very  beautiful  revised  edition  of 

*  Salandr  and  the  Dragon*  has  been  put  to  press  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Samuel 
HuEHTON,  No.  189  Nassau-street,  near  Beekmaa  The  popularity  of  tliis  charming 
allegory  is  well-deserved.  The  reverend  author  has  another  work  in  preparation 
for  the  press,  whidi  we  predict  will  considerably  enhance  his  already  exalted  repu- 
tatioa  .  .  .  The  two  fSastest  steamers  in  the  world  are '  The  Rbihdeer,' 
Capt.  De  Groot,  and  the  '  Alida,'  both  owned  by  Messrs.  James  Bishop  aitd  Com- 
wAifT.  and  now  forming  a  daily  day-line  to  Albany. 
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LiTBEAET  Rbcoed  Of  Nsw  PcBLiCATioRB.— Wb  hAXB  before  QB,  npom  the  wall  wlBMiBh<d 
press  of  LiNDBAT  AMD  Blaki«tok,  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  Measn.  Tickmok  abd  OoiirAVT,  of 
Boston,  two  Yolnmes  of  characteristic  merit,  by  Hbmrt  THaoDOBB  Tuckbevab,  Esq.  Hie  flnt 
is  a  second  series  of  ^  Ckaraeteristict  •/  Literature,  itluetrmted  kf  the  Oemime  •/  I>i»Hmgmi»ked 
Wriiere^  the  flnt  of  which  has  been  reoeiTed  with  great  IkTor  by  the  pobUc  Its  dktlatUf 
points  are,  ease  and  grace  of  style,  power  of  general  analysiB,  and  a  discriminating  eye  for  the 
detection  uf  the  beantifuL  The  second  work  contains  the  collected  *  Peewu^  of  Ifr.TucKBBKAJh 
the  true  character  of  which  we  hope  to  hare  leisars  and  room  adequately  to  set  fbrth  hereafter. 
*  At  this  present'  we  can  only  commend  them  eordially  and  confidently  to  poblie  aeeepl- 
anoe.  .  .  .  Tbb  last  Tolume  of  Dm  Quincbt's  writings  Issued  by  Tickbob,  Rasn  axd  Itiuw« 
Boston,  contains  *  The  Cmeare.^  The  same  publishers  give  us  a  new  editiqp.  of  '  Wmmtuam»  ; ' 
a  work  of  late  years  quite  out  of  print.  We  had  an  elaborate  notice  of  it  in  tlM  KBicKBaaocKBa, 
our  readers  will  remember,  wherein  we  quoted,  among  other  things,  the  inulalion  of  the  style 
of  Washihgtob  Ibvino  ;  as  good  as  say  imitation  can  be  of  that  which,  from  Its  Tety  parity  and 
simplicity,  is  entirely  ta-lmltable.  .  .  .  WahaTelaldaaida,  for  early  and  attentiTaperaaal,a^»ofk 
too  late  reeelyed  flrom  the  press  of  Messrs.  Mossbt  abd  Cokpabt,  Boston,  entitled,  *  Tke  Rmmg^f^e 
Daughter,  a  Tale  iUuetrative  of  tJke  Revotutimutrf  Hieiery  ej  Ferment  and  the  Mmikmn  Caat- 
paigu?  It  is  by  the  author  of*  The  Green-Mountain  Boys,'  a  hoolt  which  took  ns  most  sgrecably 
by  surprise,  and  which  was  warmly  and  most  deserredly  commended  in  these  pages.  .  .  .  Rsp- 
piBLD,  ainloQ-HaU,  has  published  a  very  liyely  and  cleter  little  book,  entitled,  *  Ttu  VeUem^ 
Digginge?  It  comes  to  us  in  a  paper  cover,  and  is  furnished  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  bat  il 
Is  well  worth  better  binding  and  more  money.  Its  descriptions  of  life  and  ct^rsrter  la  California 
are  capital,  and  the  narrative  Is  lively,  natural,  and  foil  of  interest  and  vsriety.  A  very  pleasant 
little  book— its  author  a  lawyer.  Beside  this  work,  the  publisher  has  reeeotly  Isaned  three 
others,  of  a  diflbrent  character,  but  of  substantial  exoellenoe  in  their  kind.  Tlie  first  la  the  ooaa- 
plete  work,  fiom  the  German  second  edition,  of  Baron  Von  RBionaKBAcii,  *  PAytfiee-Pilysia* 
logical  Reeearekee  on  the  Dfnamiee  of  Magnetiem,  Eleetrieitf,  Heat,  Light,  CrfetalliiMtien  mmd 
Chemiem,  in  their  Relatione  to  Fital  three,*  with  prefoce  end  critical  notes  by  Jobh  AsBBcnirBB, 
M.  D. ;  *  ne  Celeetial  Telegraph,  or  the  Secrete  of  the  Life  te  Ceme,  {^par  la  gaueke,^  revested 
through  Magnetism ; '  and  *  Stilling* e  Pneumatologf,*  translated  from  the  German  by  Samvbl 
Jacksob,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Gboeob  BtrtB ;  the  first  American  edition  of  the  work.  .  .  .  Tax 
words  *  Fburth  London  edition,*  imprinted  upon  a  volume  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Godlo  abb 
LiMcoLM,  Boston,  entitled »  The  Old  Red  Sand-Stone,  or  Jfew  Walke  in  an  Old  ne/^*sufllelentlyat^ 
teat  its  hold  upon  the  public  fovor.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  geological,  animal,  and  placatory 
engravings,  some  of  which  are  very  remarksble.  The  author  is  Rvob  Millbb,  who  wrote  'Tbe 
Foot-Prints  of  the  CasAToa.*  .  .  .  Pctbah,  the  popular  publisher,  la  doing  good  aervioe  to  tiba 
public  In  Issuing  good  editions  of  works  of  established  merit.  He  haa  just  pid>UBhed« complete  in 
one  volume,  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  *  Wing-and-  Wing^  one  of  the  beat  of  our  dla- 
tlnguisbed countryman Coopbb^s  later  novels,  and  Thboborb  lRvtRa*s  * Conqneet  of  Florida*  a 
Irork  not  unknown  to  the  public,  it  having  passed  through  other  editiona.  In  tba  present  It  has 
undergone  the  carefol  revision  of  the  author.  The  same  publisher  is  sending  oat  a  aerlea  of 
fifteen  tales  by  Mabt  Cowdbk  Clabkb,  entiUed  *  The  Girlhood  of  Shakepoare*M  Moromes.* 
Each  little  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  engraving  on  steel,  and  the  printing  and  paper  are 
good.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  Interesting  series.  ...  Tbb  following  valuable  and  interesting 
works  are  reosntiy  ttma  the  press  of  the  Bbotbbbs  Habpbb.  We  shall  have  occbsIob  to  ad- 
vert to  two  of  them  more  particularly  in  our  next.  *  The  Colonial  Hietorff  and  Rmmante  ef 
Louieiaua,*  by  Cbablbs  Gaya  ebb,  written  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  florid  fervor  and  plctvr^ 
esque  grouping  of  scene  and  character ;  *•  Loomie*e  JlntUytienl  Oeometrg  and  Caleulue,*  the  work 
of  an  author  of  established  reputation ;  *  The  Itieh  Confederotee,  and  the  Rebellion  of  1798,*  by 
Hbkby  M.  Fibld;  *  Lord  HoUan^e  Foreign  Rominieceneee \*  and  a  clever  Bumber  of  the 
*BoLLO  Books,*  entitled  *i?«MA8«<,  a  #ra»Mmta»  Stsry.*  .  .  .  Mxssbs.  D.  Arr&BTOB  abb 
CoMPABT  continue  the  publication,  in  numbers,  ot  the  *  Dictionarf  of  Moehanieo,  Engine-  Work 
and  Engineering,*  a  work  profosely  illustrated,  and  which  is  acquiring  a  high  reputation  among 
men  of  mechanical  science,  throughout  the  country.  The  same  publishers  have  sent  us  a  ro^ 
ume  entitled  *  Roee  Douglao,  or  the  ^ntohiographf  of  a  Minieter^e  Daughter,*  It  Is  said  to  be  a 
work  of  rare  merit,  but  we  must  reserve  a  detailed  eonrtdentton  of  Ita  diaraetw  aatU  aaother 
number.  From  the  same  press  as  the  above,  we  have  *  Hneol%*e  Horaeet  witA  JSngiieh  Jfotao,* 
a  work  of  high  cfausical  repute.  ...  *  The  leonographic  Encfelepmdia  of  Science,  Literature^ 
and  ^rt,*  published  by  Mr.  Rudolpb  Garbioub,  Barclay-street,  AsToa-House,  has  reached  ita 
eighth  number.  We  have  often  spoken  of  this  superb  work ;  and  have  only  now  to  aay,  that 
ita  excellence  in  all  respects,  pictorial  and  other,  Is  as  marked  in  the  present  aa  In  any  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  Bumbeta. 
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INSECT  LIFE. 

By  ACHETA  DOMESTICA. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  IN  THREE  SERIES : 

(8)ne  boinme  tatti. 

First  Sertes— INSCCTS  OF  SPRIHro. 
Second  Sertes— OTSEGTS  OF  SVIIEMEB. 
TUrd  Series— INSECTS  OF  AUTimOir. 


Notices  from  the  English  Press. 

Frofbuor  Nichol  hai  done  much  to  make  astronomy  a  lightsome  Kieiioe;  Mr. 
Mfller  of  Edinburgh  hai  thrown  the  inflaence  of  eloquent  and  powerfnl  writing  anmnd 
the  fiahet  and  fbasila  of  the  old  red  aandatone.  Neither,  however,  haa  prodaced  a  work 
eqnal  in  the  particular  above  mentk>ned  to  the  "Epiaodea  of  Inaect  LiSd."—TaifM 
Edinburgh  Magazine, 

The  whole  pile  of  Natural  Hiatory — fable,  poetry,  theory,  and  fact^ia  stuck  over 
with  quaint  apothegma  and  shrewd  maxims  deduced,  for  the  benefit  of  man,  from  the 
oootemplatbn  of  such  tiny  monitors  aa  gnats  and  moths.  AllDgether,  the  book  is  curious 
and  interesting,  quaint  and  clever,  genial  and  well'informed.-^-Afonitn^  Chronicle. 

We  have  seldom  been  in  company  with  so  entertaining  a  guide  to  ihe '  Insect  World. 
— Alkenteum. 

Rich  veins  of  humor  in  a  groundwork  of  solid,  yet  entertafaiing  infimnatkm.  Althoagh 
lightneas  and  amusement  can  find  subject-matter  in  every  page,  die  under-cunent  of  the 
'*  Episodes"  is  substance  and  accurate  information^ — Ladiiuf  NeiDspaper, 

A  histozy  of  many  of  the  more  remarkable  tribes  and  qiecies,  with  a  graphic  and 
imaginative  coloring,  oftefi  equally  original  and  happy,  and  accompanied  by  both  accu- 
rate figures  of  species,  and  ingenious  fanciful  vignettes. —  Anmud  Address  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Entomological  Society.  " 

This  second  series  of  **  Episodes"  is  even  more  delightful  than  its  predecessor.  Never 
have  entomological  lessons  been  given  in  a  happier  strain.  Young  and  old,  wise  and 
simple,  grave  and  gay,  can  not  turn  over  its  pages  without  deriving  pleasure  and  inlbnn- 
ation. — Suja. 

The  headpiece  illustrations  of  each  chapter  are  beautiful  plates  of  the  insects  under 
description  in  all  their  stages,  capitally  gioaped,  and  with  a  seenie  background  full  of  play. 
f  ul  fancy ;  while  the  tailpieces  form  a  series  of  quaint  vignettes^  some  of  which  are  esper      X 
daily  dever. — Attas.  A 

The  book  includes  solid  bstruction  aa  wdl  as  genial  and  captivating  mirth.    The       H 
■dentifio  knowledge  of  the  writer  is  tfaanagUy  wKaM»— JSjawiJMr. 
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In  one  of  the  chapten  of  the  Goostitatiaii  of  the  State  of  MMBachTiaetta,  yet  k 
foroe,  there  ib  a  dedarafcion,  "  That  the  enoonrageioent  of  Ifae  Arts  vnd  Sctenen, 
andall  good  literatuse,  teiida  to  the  hcDor  ef  GoD^ifas  Mdyaneemeai  ef  ifae  Gbristan 
religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  Statea  of  America.*  It 
has  erer  been  the  highaet  puipaae  of  the  JTm^lMf^Jbcr  to  elevate  iSbe  atandazd  ef 
American  literature.  It  nas  been  the  medium  of  introdxicing  many  of  onr  moaC 
popoJar  authors  to  the  public  To  those  who  take  a  pride  in  sustaining  a  good 
American  Magarine,  enturely  national  in  its  character,  ve  look  for  support.  Men  of 
Judgment  need  not  be  told  tnat  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  Maganne  entirely  original 
at  the  same  prices  at  which  those  made  up  from  foreign  souroee  are  sold.  The  wet- 
remitted  efforts  of  the  Editor  and  Pubiisher  will  be  continued  to  improre  the  week. 


THE   THIRTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME. 

RBDUCTZON  OF  POBTACa 

Tbs  Thirty-eifffath  Volume  of  the  Emiokkebogesr  will  commence  on  the  first  day 
of  July  next^  ana  this  wQl  be  a  very  appiopriate  time  fiv  new  mbaoibers  to  begn- 
We  trust  yeiT  many  will  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  great  reduction  in  postajge 
which  will  take  place  at  thattimAi  The  EinGKXBBOOXxa  can  then  be  sent  fits  hov- 
oKEDimjn  Foa  TWO  AND  A  HALT  OBHTB,  if  prepaid  The  subeoiber  wOl  haye  topay 
fifteen  cents  for  three  months'  poetege,  if  he  is  over  fire  hundred  miles  firom  New- 
York,  or  seven  and  a  half  cents  for  the  same  period,  if  witiiin  five  hundred  mfles 
of  this  dty.  The  latter  rate  will  embrace  Mame,  New-Hampshire,  Yennont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode-Island,  Oonnecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania^  Yir- 
gbiia,  North-Oaiolina,  and  portions  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  postage  for  fifisen 
hundred  miles  will  be  but  five  cents,  if  prepaid,  and  this  will  include  Texas  and 
Iowa,  and  extend  six  hundred  miles  west  of  the  MissiasippL 

To  all  new  subsqribers  who  will  commence  with  the  Jannary  number,  the  pub- 
lisher will  send  all  tlie  numben  Ibr.this  year  firee  of  postage. 

I^FOtTR   TfiARS   FOR   TBI?   DOI.XaAR8...A 

The  ENiGExaBOOKxa  for  1848,  '49,  '50,  and  '61,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  for- 
ward Ten  Dollars  prepaid. 
A  full  set  of  the^^MicKxaBOOKKBy  in  thirty-seven  volumes^  for  sale  at  the  office. 


ST.  IFITOER; 

(DE  VHIB  VMESi^IDS  (DIP  LIVB. 

The  PnUisber  has  great  pleasiire  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Khigkxbp 
BOdKxa  and  to  the  public  generally,  that  he  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
RiOHAaD  B.  Kdiball,  the  author  of  this  popular  and  extraordinary  Bamance,  to 
live  the  Sequel  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazina  Hie  first  chapter  appeared  in  the 
January  Number,  and  will  be  continued  re^:ularly  until  completed.  This  woric  has 
already  passed  through  three  editions  in  this  country,  and  two  in  England,  and  has 
received  more  fovorable  notice  from  the  American  and  English  press  man  any  wuKk 
of  fiction  which  has  been  issued  during  the  last  five  years. 


Tenii§— FiTe  Dollars  per  Aimmn^  in  AdTaacie. 

All  remittances,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  bushiess  of  the  Magaane,  must 
be  addressed  to  Ae  Pablisher,  SAMUEL  HUESTOK, 

189  Nassau  street,  New-Yak 
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•RECOVERT  OF  JERUSALEM'  AND  THE  'iENEIBJ^ 


BT    OXOBOa    W.    tBAW. 


It  has  oocarred  to  me,  during  a  recent  perusal  of  the  Beooverj  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  inquire  into  some  of  the  sources  of  the  pleasure  with  which  thia 
extraordinary  poem  is  always  read. 

It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  analyze  that  which  enchants  us; 
but  although  that  feeling  of  delight  with  which  we  view  the  master-pieces 
of  nature  and  of  art  may  exclude  impartial  criticism,  it  is  far  from  use- 
less, after  the  seasons  of  enjoyment  which  these  master-pieces  afford,  to 
glance  at  the  condition  of  our  own  minds,  and  count  the  diords  of  feeling 
which  have  been  so  successfully  touched. 

The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  is,  according  to  its  prefiu»,  an  allegory, 
representing  man's  life,  his  nature,  and  his  strivings  after  eternal  happi- 
ness. If  we  keep  this  allegorical  sense  in  view,  we  are  involved  in  difficul- 
ties which  are  constantly  recurring  obstacles  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  work. 
Godfrey,  sajrs  Tasso  in  his  pre&oe,  represents  the  understanding,  Rinaldo 
anger,  Tancred  love.  We  can  without  difficulty  keep  these  observationa 
in  mind,  and  they  seem  consistent  with  the  author's  plan ;  but  when  we 
come  to  regard  all  the  minor  characters  as  personifications,  the  labor  of 
tracing  out  resemblances  makes  our  perusal  seem  more  like  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  problem  than  the  reading  of  an  epic  poem.  Many  of  the  most 
important  characters,  too,  cannot  be  thus  regarded.  What  places,  for 
instance,  in  the  rank  of  obstacles  to  human  progress,  can  be  assigned  to 
Argantes,  Clorinda,  Soliman,  and  the  numerous  princes  of  the  E^ptian 
host? 

Let  us  then,  if  we  wish  for  comfort  in  our  readings  of  Tasso,  desist  from 
reference  to  this  exoteric  signification,  and  regard  the  Jerusalem  Delivered 
simply  as  a  thrilling  narrative,  and  profound  exposition  of  the  nobler 
realities  of  human  nature. 

K  we  would  appreciate  a  work  of  genius,  we  must  place  it  side  by  side 
with  those  standards  which  the  genius  of  former  ages  has  created  for  the 
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gnidaiioe  of  the  human  mind  throughout  nil  time.  It  may,  therefcwe,  be 
well  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  examining  the  ezcellenoee  of  Taaso,  as 
compared  ipth  those  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Virgil. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  plots  of  the  ./Eoeid  and 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  little  need  be  said :  the  interest  of  the  former 
is  perhaps  more  varied,  that  of  the  latter  better  sustained ;  but  both  dis- 
play an  invention  which  is  ezhaustleas.  Yet  each  indicates  the  character 
and  life  of  the  author.  Virgil,  we  can  easily  perceive  by  the  w£neid,  was 
a  man  who  had  observed  the  world  extensively,  and  could  describe  it  weQ, 
but  who  was  yet  in  his  element  amid  retirement  and  peace.  When  we 
read  his  accounts  of  the  ' arms  and  war'  which  he  sings,  we  think  less  of 
him  than  of  the  Cyclic  poets  and  Homer.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  thought 
of  plagiarism  or  servile  imitation,  but  we  feel  that  our  author  only  goes 
over  gtound  that  has  been  trodden  and  marked  out  before;  that  his 
heroes  wear  the  armor  and  fight  with  the  weapons  of  those  who  con- 
tended before  Troy ;  that  ^neas  has  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  that 
Turuus  hurls  at  it  the  same  rock  which  Ajax  hurled  at  Hector :  more- 
over, that  the  imitation  is  inferior  to  the  original ;  that  ^neas  has  not 
the  surpassing  valor  of  Achilles,  and  that  Turnas,  instead  of  presenting 
the  noble  and  devoted  character  of  Hector,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
character. 

In  Tasso  we  discern  at  once  the  soldier ;  one  who,  if  he  has  never  en- 
gaged in  actual  warfare,  has  frequented  the  society  of  military  men,  en- 
tered into  the  military  exercises  of  his  time,  and  familiarized  himaelf  with 
all  the  details  of  the  military  art  His  power  of  delineating  conflict  is 
perhaps  best  displayed  in  the  account  of  the  final  contest  between  Tancred 
and  Argantes.  Let  us  compare  this  with  the  best^escribed  contests  of 
Y\m\ ;  with,  for  instance,  that  between  Turnus  and  ^neas. 

As  Virgil  describes  one  of  the  mighty  passages-at-anns  of  heroic  times, 
we  might  expect  him  to  make  use  of  aescriptions  inapplicable  to  human 
beings,  and  of  supernatural  agencies.  These  additions,  if  properly  man- 
aged, are  certainly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  a  description,  by  the  vague 
images  of  mysterious  power  which  they  summon  before  the  imagination. 
But  if  the  poet  uses  them  improperly,  they  are  sad  blemishes.  That  in 
the  conflict  mentioned  Virgil  has  done  this,  few  will  be  found  to  deny. 
The  affection  of  Juturna  is,  it  is  true,  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  hostile 
passions  which  actuate  the  warriors  and  tlie  divinities  who  watch 
their  fortunes ;  but  what  is  the  result  of  this  sisterly  interference  ?  The 
substitution  of  an  inefiicient  weapon  for  the  favorite  sword  of  Turnus. 
This  substitution  excites  a  feeling  that  there  has  been  some  unfairness 
employed  to  influence  the  conflict  in  &vor  of  .£neas,  and  of  course  dis- 
parages that  hero's  valor,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  concession  that  some  such 
assistance  was  needful.  Nor  does  it  five  such  an  idea  of  the  valor  of 
Turnus  as  to  excite  much  sympathy  wi£  his  &te.  The  incident  is  ruinous. 
The  feelings  of  the  combatants  are  not  sfich  as  to  excite  that  admiratioa 
with  which  Virgil  seeks  to  surround  the  character  of  ^iieas,  nor  that 
pity  with  which  we  are  wont  to  view  the  vanquished  defender  of  a  nation's 
mdependence.  The  only  admirable  stroke  in  the  whole  description  is  the 
exclamation  of  Turnus : 

*  Now  me  tna  fenrlda  teirant 
Dicta,  fteoz ;  DH  nw  tarrent,  H  Juimft  hoiUa.* 
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But  Taaeo  disclaiiiis,  in  th«  instanoe  mentioned,  the  nse  of  snpeniata- 
ral  aasistance,  and  pours  a  living  interest  into  the  scene,  as  grand  and  &r 
more  vivacious  than  that  imparted  by  Virgil  to  his  strife  of  heroes.  The 
very  introduction  of  the  nineteenth  Canto  warms  the  blood  more  than 
Virgil's  most  elaborate  details  of  deadly  onslaught  I  quote  from  Fair- 
fiix's  translation : 

*  Now  deaUi,  or  fter,  or  eara  to  ht^  their  llrei* 

From  their  forsaken  walls  the  Paxana  chase; 
Bat  neither  force,  nor  fear,  nor  wladom  drlTea 

The  constant  knight  Akoaiitkb  Arom  hia  plaoa ; 
Alone,  agaitist  ten  thousand  foes  he  stands, 

Yet  dreadlesa,  doabtleas,  earalesa  seemed  hit  flwe.' 

In  the  conflict  itself  there  is  one  circumstance  which  must  excite  espe- 
cial admiration.  Tasso  employs  the  phrases  of  the  art  of  defence  without 
disgusting  us  in  the  least  by  tedious  details.  We  see  every  traverse,  every 
feint,  every  pass,  without  the  least  tinge  of  a  painful  tendency  to  revert  to 
our  early  lessons  in  carte  and  tierce.  There  is  that  infallible  index  of  genius, 
minuteness  in  descnption  without  prosing  and  technicality.  Thus,  altnough 
wr*  do  not  attribute  to  the  contending  knights  the  power  of  Virgil's  heroes^ 
we  behold  in  them  an  experience  and  skill  which  make  their  combat 
more  exciting ;  for  whenever  we  compare  brute  force,  however  grand,  with 
skill,  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  prefer  the  intellectual  to  the 
physical  gives  the  palm  to  the  latter.  In  the  eliciting  of  character  caused 
by  the  contest,  Tasso  far  surpasses  Virgil ;  for  the  manly  and  unyielding 
courage  of  Argantes,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  distress  of  Jerusalem, 
together  with  the  chivalrous  generosity  of  Tancred,  cause  us  to  finish  the 
perusal  of  this  most  admirable  of  all  similar  descriptions,  full  of  admira- 
tion and  regard  both  for  victor  and  vanquished. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  compare  the  scene  of  the  deaths  of  Bitias  and 
Fandarus,  and  the  repulse  of  Tumus  from  the  Trojan  camp,  with  similar 
scenes  in  Tasso,  we  shall  find  the  same  grand  inertness  in  the  former,  and 
the  same  thrilling  vivacity  in  the  latter.  The  intense  interest  with  which 
we  watch  the  progress  of  Tasso's  conflicts,  and  the  lesser  anxiety  with 
which  we  view  the  more  mechanical  battles  of  Virgil,  testify  how  superior, 
cceteris  paribus,  the  creative  poetical  powers  of  an  observer  are  to  those 
of  a  mere  reader. 

But  the  main  excellence  of  a  work  of  fiction  consists  in  the  clearness 
with  which  it  unfolds  character.  If  its  delineations  are  such  as  to  cause 
us  to  forget  while  we  read  that  it  is  only  fiction,  we  pronounce  it  good. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  direct  our  attention  from  itself  to  its  peculiar 
faults^,  or  even  to  its  beauties,  so  that  we  think  before  we  have  finished 
it  of  criticism,  there  is  a  defect  somewhere,  and  we  advance  with  uneasi- 
ness. 

Tasso's  object  in  portraying  the  character  of  Godfrey  was  doubtless  to 
describe  a  model  commander.  This  he  has  succeeded  in  doing,  but  noth- 
ing more.  We  know  in  the  Duke  a  valiant,  skilful,  and  pious  general, 
but  we  seem  to  see  him  at  a  distance.  We  feel  far  less  interest  in  him 
than  in  other  characters  of  the  poem,  and  take  leave  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  little  better  acquainted  with  him  than  when  we  were  introduced 
at  Tortosa. 

Virgil's  object  when  he  drew  the  character  of  JSneas  was  to  illustrate 
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tliat  of  the  founder  of  a  mighty  nation,  to  hold  up  before  Romans  an  exem- 
plar worthy  of  eternal  reverence  and  imitation ;  and  we  feel  that  his  hero 
IS  the  character  of  the  poem ;  that  all  others  are  insigniOcant  and  subor- 
dinate compared  with  him ;  and  more,  that  we  know  him  well.  We  re- 
cognize him  at  once  with  respect  and  love  through  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  off  Sicily,  and  cling  to  him  throughout,  as  if  he  were  our  own, 
instead  of  the  Trojan  commander.  He  has  his  faults,  but  they  are  the 
faults  of  a  piety  attached  unwaveringly  to  unworthy  divinities,  and  of  a 
man  who  has  a  mighty  object  in  view,  before  which  all  others  pale. 

In  other  characters  Tasso  exceeds  Vii^l  full  as  much  as  he  is  exceeded 
by  him  in  his  hero.  Take,  for  instance,  the  personage  in  the  poem  who 
interests  most,  Clorinda.  How  poorly  does  Camilla  compare  with  her. 
We  have  in  Clorinda  something  more  than  a  valiant  huntress,  we  have  a 
woman.  The  first  notice  given  of  her,  I  mean  that  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Christian  knights,  where  Tancred  is  represented  as  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  vague  and  unconquerable  love,  excites  a  strange  feeling  of 
curiosity.  We  next  have  a  full  description  of  her  person  and  education  ; 
and  Tasso,  as  if  to  counterbalance  the  effect  upon  the  reader's  mind  of 
the  bold  and  masculine  features  of  the  character  which  he  has  drawn, 
immediately  engages  her  in  a  work  of  mercy,  the  preservation  of  Sophro- 
nia.  In  no  instance  do  we  lose  the  woman  in  the  Amazon.  The  passion 
of  Tancred  causes  no  surprise,  and  meets  with  full  sympathy ;  and  if  the 
name  of  Clorinda  meets  us  in  the  verse,  and  we  see  her  sallying  from 
the  beleag  icred  city,  or  defending  its  assaulted  ramparts,  we  are  as  en- 
tranced as  was  the  prince : 

*  Wbkn  unawares  hiaeyes  he  ehiuiced  to  lift, 
And  on  the  hill  beheld  the  warlike  maid. 
Am  white  as  anow  upon  the  Alpine  clUU* 

Then  come  to  crown  our  interest,  the  strange  legend  of  the  Eunuch,  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  her  conduct  before  leaving  the  city  for  the  last 
time,  the  fatal  sally,  and  last  and  greatest,  the  combat  between  her  and 
Tancred.  How  surpassingly  affecting  is  the  sudden  change  of  feeling 
of  the  two  combatants,  from  wrath  to  forgiveness  and  repentance,  when 
Clorinda,  mortally  wounded,  requests  the  rite  of  baptism : 

*  Friknd,  thou  hast  won.    I  pardon  thee,  nor  wye 

This  body  that  all  torments  can  endure, 
But  save  my  soul.    Baptism  I  dyiug  eraye  : 
Gome,  wash  away  my  sina  with  waters  pure.* 

• 

And  the  prince,  sbmmoning  all  his  energies  of  mind  and  body  to  the  task, 
ministers  to  her  in  her  last  moments : 

*Hk  died  not,  but  all  his  strength  unites. 

And  to  his  sterner  virtues  gave  his  heart  In  guard ; 
Bridling  bii  grief,  with  water  he  requites 
The  life  which  he  bereft  with  iron  hard.' 

Virgil  not  only  did  not  produce,  but  could  not  have  produced  such  a 
character.  He  lived  in  an  age,  and  belonged  to  a  race,  which  entertaln*»d 
views  of  the  female  disposition  far  different  from  those  of  Tasso.  We 
must  thank  the  institution  of  chivalry  for  Clorinda,  and  Tasso  owes  to  it 
his  superiority  over  his  noble  predecessor  in  his  descriptions  of  female 
loveliness. 
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Of  the  character  of  Tancred,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Tasso 
has  drawn  the  counterpart  of  Clorinda.  In  his  portraiture  of  Clorinda, 
however,  Tasso  has  borrowed  partly  from  the  institution  of  chivaLry,  and 
partly  from  the  ideals,  Camilla  and  Penthesilea.  He  has  surpassed  the 
poets  from  whom  he  borrowed,  and  drawn,  in  accordance  with  the  chival- 
ric  notions  of  his  age,  a  union  of  knightly  valor  and  female  loveliness  and 
purity  which  is  '  for  all  time.'  In  portraying  Tancred  he  has  borrowed 
from  none,  or  rather  he  has  borrowed  from  himself.  Tasso  must  have 
had  indirect  reference  to  himself  and  his  disappointed  love  when  he  wrote 
concerning  Tancred.  The  prince  is  his  image  in  courage,  heroic  generos- 
ity, and  piety  ;  and  we  feel  as  if  perusing  some  rich  fragment  of  Tasso's 
autobiography,  when  we  read  of  Tancred's  adventures  and  misfortunes. 
There  was  no  such  well-spring  from  which  to  draw  in  the  case  of  Ri- 
naldo.  Him  he  seems  to  have  designed  as  an  object  of  our  admiration, 
but  the  furious  champion  wins  very  htUe  of  this  feeling. 

It  often  occurs  that  a  great  poet  selects  some  character  as  a  hero,  and 
embellishes  his  descriptions  of  him  with  his  every  power.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  chiselled  out  a  fair  statue  adorned  with  much  art,  but  still 
betraying  in  its  every  part  the  labor  of  construction  and  the  inertness  of 
the  material ;  while,  as  if  merely  forming  something  supplemental,  he 
throws  together  limbs  and  perfects  a  substance,  to  which  the  breath  of 

genius  imparts  a  life  and  grace  that  outshine  the  polish  of  the  marble,  and 
urry  to  oblivion  the  labored  art  of  the  sculptor. 
Thus  it  was  with  Homer.  His  hero  was  Achilles,  and  him  he  seems 
to  have  held  up  as  a  model  for  warriors.  But  who  that  reads  the  Iliad 
does  not  forget  the  blustering  chieftain  to  ponder  upon  the  virtues  ')f  Hec- 
tor !  So  with  Scott  in  the  character  of  Fitz  James,  and  even  in  that  of 
O'Neale ;  and  so  with  Tasso  in  the  case  of  Rinaldo,  who,  with  all  his 
surpassing  valor,  is  uttetly  insignificant  when  compared  with  Tancred, 
and  less  interesting  than  almost  any  other  character  in  the  book.  Ar- 
gantes,  a  living  being,  and  not  an  engine  of  war,  yet  as  devotedly  fond 
of  battle  as  Rmaldo,  comes  in  for  a  larger  share  of  interest. ' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  poem  that  the  two  important  char- 
acters, Argantes  and  Soliman,  are  both  of  the  same  type,  and  utterly  un- 
distinguishable  except  by  the  difference  of  their  stations,  the  one  being  an 
adventurer  fighting  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Jcrui^alem,  the  other  a 
dethroned  monarch.  There  is  much  force  in  the  objection ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  importance  of  having  among  the  opponents  of  the  Christian 
army  one  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  sent  the  crusaders  to  Pal- 
estine, and  also  the  importance  of  having  one  of  those  defeated  sovereigns 
whose  enmity  throughout  the  crusades  was  of  so  much  injury  to  the  cause 
of  the  Cross,  we  may  well  pardon  Tasso  if  he  draws  characters,  so  similar 
in  some  respects,  somewhat  similarly.  But  if  we  examine  more  closely 
the  characters  of  the  Circassian  and  the  Soldan,  we  shall  find  much  dif- 
ference between  the  motives  which  rule  them,  in  one  there  seem  to  be 
three  guiding  principles :  love  of  glory,  zeal  for  Islaniism,  and  hatred  for 
Christians  as  toe  robbers  of  Asia ;  in  the  other,  one  strong,  overpowering 
passion,  revenge,  seems  to  predominate.  Soliman  lives  but  to  harm 
his  enemies.  The  love  of  glory  which  drives  Argantes  through  the 
breach  against  the  attacking  army,  is  too  slight  a  motive  to  excite  the 
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Soldan  in  the  least    He  charges  with  him  out  of  sheer  oontempt  for  tho 
challenge.    He  is  true  to  his  oaUi : 

*  Fob  at  my  wroagi  mj  wnlh  «tafae  ■hall  be  ;* 

and  at  his  death  the  poet,  as  if  oonsdous  of  having  removed  the  great 
obstacle  to  Christian  success,  sajs : 

—  •  FOBTVWS 

No  longer  dont  deaert  the  Chilitian  tnin.' 

To  match  this  array  of  vividlj-drawn  characters,  what  do  we  find  in 
Virgil  f  Much  that  is  admirable,  to  be  sure,  but  little  that  will  well  com- 
pare  with  it.  We  have  in  Virgil,  it  is  true,  the  friendship  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  and  the  delineation  of  this  surpasses  that  of  any  instance  of 
friendship  in  Tasso.  But,  as  if  to  distinguish  the  age  of  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered  from  that  of  the  JBneid,  Tasso  has  the  ]ove  of  Edward  and  Gil- 
dippes ;  nothing  like  which  is  found  in  Virgil. 

Tasso  has  in  his  poem  made  one  omission  which  gratifies  without  satis- 
fying the  reader.  A  common  poet  would  have  outraged  good  taste  by 
marrying  Tancred  and  Erminia.  Tasso  does  not  do  wis,  out  he  leaves 
the  parties  in  circumstances  very  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event.  We  are  so  absorbed  in  admiration  of  Clorinda,  in  sympathy  with 
the  misery  of  Tancred  after  her  death,  that  the  idea  of  the  prince  s  lore 
being  capable  of  change  or  transfer  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  It  seems 
as  if  the  poet,  having  created  Erminia  as  an  object  of  Tancred^s  gener- 
osity, and  as  unsuccessfully  enamored  with  him,  might  have  left  her  in 
her  rural  retreat,  without  bringing  her  forward  to  occasion  the  disagreea- 
ble suspicion*  that  Clorinda  was  to  be  supplanted.  It  was  too  much  of  a 
concession  to  that  vulgar  taste  which  is  satisfied  with  a  good  ending,  and 
with  nothing  else. 

In  power  of  delineating  nature,  Tasso,  though  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
Virgil,  differs  much  from  nim.  The  one  in  his  rural  retirement  looked 
upon  nature  constantly,  and  his  familiarity  with  her  varied  developments 
declares  itself,  whatever  he  describes  or  narrates.  The  other  viewed  her 
with  an  eye^no  lesA  poetical,  but  without  forming  with  her  such  intimate 
connections.  The  differences  in  their  descriptive  power  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  differences  more  of  education  than  of  intellectual  constitu- 
tion. 

One  particular  remains :  the  management  of  supernatural  agencies. 
Had  Virgil  been  original  in  this  respect,  no  one  could  hesitate  in  accord- 
ing him  the  palm.  But  there  arises,  to  lessen  our  admiration,  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  but  imitated  earlier  poets.  Tasso  was  more  original, 
but  those  grotesque  images  of  the  infernal  regions  which  priestly  igno- 
rance created  and  kept  iHive  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  of  his 
time,  mingled  themselves  fatally  with  his  work.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  ouote  the  verse  which,  coming  just  after  the  cele- 
brated trumpet  call  of  Hell,  is  one  of  the  most  sudden  descents  of  which 
epic  poetry  gives  us  an  example : 

*Tbb  peera  of  Plvto**  realm  aasembled  been 

Amidst  the  palace  of  their  angry  kii»r« 
In  hideout  rorms«  and  shapes  Hofore  unseen* 

That  fear,  death,  horrort  and  amazement  bring ; 
With  ugly  pains  some  trample  on  the  green ; 

Some  gnaw  the  snakes  that  on  their  shouldera  eling; 
And  raroe  their  forked  tails  streteh  forth  on  high, 
And  tear  the  twinkling  stan  fh>m  flaming  sky.' 


// 
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▲      B      T 


X. 


LoTXLT  Mast  1  beauteous  maiden  1 
Plaj-mate  of  my  early  yean» 

Still  beside  tby  grave  I  unger. 
And  bedew  its  turf  with  tears. 


IX. 


Spring  baa  oome,  with  balmy  sweetness, 
Nature's  beauties  to  restore ; 

Birds  renew  their  joyful  carols, 
But  thou  return  st^  ah  1  nevermore  I 


in. 


Neyer  more  thy  ydee's  music 
Shall  come  back  to  glad  mine  ear; 

Hush*d  are  now  thore  £sdry  footsteps 
That  I  loved  so  well  to  hear. 


IT. 


To  the  Spirit-Land,  my  sister. 
Spotless  hast  thou  flown  away  ; 

Shaking  off  thy  earthly  shackles, 
Leavmg  here  thy  bouse  of  clay. 


Lovely  Vision  I  I  behold  thee, 
In  the  pride  of  beauty  now. 

With  thy  dark-brown  tresses  braided 
Round  about  thy  stainless  brow. 

▼X. 

And  those  eyes  that  spoke  affection. 
Pure  and  holy,  warm  and  true, 

Now  are  fondly  gazine  on  me, 
From  their  uquid  depths  of  blue. 

▼11- 

Oh  I  if  still  thou  canst  behold  me, 
From  thy  bright  and  bUssful  sphere ; 

If  to  spirits  it  is  given 
Watch  to  keep  o'er  mortals  here : 


▼III. 


Then  I  know,  my  Angel-Sister  1 
Thou  art  ever  by  my  side  ; 

Striving,  mid  life's  stormy  billows. 
This  frail  bark  of  mine  to  guide. 


IX. 


So  that  when  the  voyage  is  over, 
Fitted  for  the  world  on  high, 

We  may  soar  away  tosether, 
To  thy  home  beyond  the  dry. 


B.   T.  M 
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CATUOA  :    LEV  ANNA. 

This  hamlet  comes  conspicuouplj  in  sight  on  the  route  up  from  the 
Bridge.  It  has  a  stone  ware-house ;  some  neat  dwelliDgs ;  a  tasteful  and 
convenient  school-house.  There  is  a  pleasant  quiet  about  its  few  streets, 
and  there  are  many  situations  in  and  around  it  where  a  charming  home 
might  be  erected.  There  is  a  full  sweep  of  the  north  and  south  winds 
at  this  point,  and  at  its  little  harbor  the  waves  roll  in  with  a  power  that 
the  pleasure-craft  of  the  Lake  avoid  when  possible. 

Just  to  the  north,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  village,  is  Inolxsidx, 
the  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  William  C.  Grinnsll,  and  probably  one 
of  the  very  best  as  well  as  handsomest  farms  in  our  state.  A  slope,  as 
gentle  as  art  could  have  effected,  is  richly  cultured ;  the  fields,  in  their 
wealth  of  verdure,  displayed  the  more  forcibly  in  their  contrast  with  the 
neat  and  straight  and  whitened  fences  which  form  their  boundaries.  So 
trim  and  neat  is  every  field,  that  in  gazing  at  them  from  the  steamer  as 
it  passes,  I  can  best  describe  it  by  saying  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had  been 
carefully  swept  out  every  mornmg.  Here  is  not  only  elegant  farming, 
but  that  which  is  practical  and  efficient ;  and  there  are  few  pleasanter 
choices  than  are  here  presented,  where  the  occupant  can  turn  from  the 
view  of  fair  lake  and  cultured  farm  to  the  tasteful  drawing-room  and 
well-stored  library.  It  was  worthy  to  receive  a  guest  such  as  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  has,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  hospitalities,  seen  new 
features  of  that  American  scenery  which  his  own  exquisite  pen  has  made 
known  wherever  his  wide  fame  has  diffused  itself. 

The  brick  house  almost  immediately  on  the  beach,  and  very  near  the 
whar^  was  once  the  residence  of  a  retired  sea-captain,  whose  history 
illustrates  the  sagacious  and  adventurous  spirit  of  our  eastern  citizens. 
When  France  wanted  to  form  a  school  of  sea-practice,  so  that  she  could 
furnish  her  own  navy  with  her  own  sailors,  she  offered  a  liberal  bounty 
on  all  who  would  engage  in  the  whale-trade,  deemed  by  its  boldness  and 
hazards  the  very  best  preparation  for  nautical  service.  There  was  a  con- 
dition that  the  vessel  must  sail  out  of  and  return  to  a  French  port  No 
sooner  did  this  information  reach  this  country  than  there  issued  from 
'  Down  East '  men  who  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ofier. 
The  gentleman  who  occupied  this  house  was  one  of  them,  and  for  a  score 
of  years  never  saw  his  own  country.  But  the  day  of  rest,  after  a  life  of 
toil,  came  at  last,  and  he  hastened  to  enjoy  in  his  own  country  the  means 
acquired  by  his  enterprise  abroad. 

There  is  a  sunken  dock  just  to  the  south  of  the  pier  at  which  the 
regular  landings  of  the  boat  are  made.  It  can  not  be  seen  from  the  boat, 
but  it  is  only  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  and  to  all  sailing-craft  is  a  thing 
to  be  avoided.  Its  precise  origin,  or  why  it  does  duty  under  instead  of 
above  the  water,  is  to  me  unknown :  the  incidents  which  I  shall  relate 
are  independent  of  either  of  these  circumstances. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  that  the  schooner  Gulixlma  has  navigated 
these  waters.    Her  trim  rigging,  tall  top-masts,  her  equipment  of  sails, 
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are  all  featurea  of  interest  in  oonnectioii  with  a  ta^te  for  the  {uctaresque 
appurtenances  of  this  Lake ;  and  there  are  none  of  us  but  are  disposed, 
each  time  that  we  see  her  pass,  to  thank  her  proprietor  for  his  enterprise^ 
in  the  ornamental  part  of  which,  at  least,  we  feel  that  we  have  all  a 
property. 

Captain  Hamlin,  who  is  in  charge  of  her,  has  seen  adventures. 
He  was  an  impressed  seaman  for  several  years,  forced  to  sail  under  the 
English  flag  which  was  run  up  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  frigate 
Guerriere,  and  which  signalled  the  command  of  Captain  Dacres.  The 
Constitution  extinguished  poor  Dacres,  and  terminated  the  reign  of  that 
flag  over  the  Guerriere,  in  a  combat  which  makes  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant ]x>rtions  of  our  naval  history. 

About  the  26th  of  November,  1847,  the  Gulielma  had  left  the 
Quarries  —  those  extraordinary  deposits  of  plaster,  which  form  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  mineral  wealth  of  th*s  state,  and  for  which 
the  Cayuga  Lake  is  justly  celebraied.  She  had  a  full  load,  and  was  in 
excellent  trim  to  encounter  the  heavy  south  wind  which  blew  after  the 
fashion  of  a  gale.  The  north-west  wind  had  blown  for  several  days  pre- 
vious, and  on  this  day  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  all  coming  back  again  with 
interest  compounded.  The  schooner  had  all  her  sails  set  —  mainsail, 
foresail,  jib,  and  flying-jib — for  her  cargo  was  so  heavy  that  even  with 
the  full  pressure  of  the  gale  she  scarcely  careened.  The  beating  up 
against  the  wind  was  however  no  easy  task,  while  the  spray  from  the  sui^ 
as  it  was  breasted  by  the  craft,  made  her  decks  as  wet  as  if  she  had  just 
emerged  from  the  waters.  The  crew  did  not  particularly  enjoy  sudi  a 
perpetual  bath,  but  the  Captain  had  determined  to  reach  Ithaca  that 
night,  and  held  on  his  course,  as  the  popular  phrase  is,  *  blow  high,  or 
blow  low.'  There  was  however  one  person  on  that  vessel  who  seemed 
to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  annoyances  of  the  occasion,  and  rather  to 
luxuriate  in  the  scene  that  was  constantly  presented  as  the  waves  broke 
over  the  bows,  and  were  blown  along  in  fantastic  spray  by  the  wild  gusts 
of  wind.  He  stood  by  the  Captain,  and  seemed  attentively  to  watch  the 
eastern  shore. 

The  Gulielma  the  day  previous  had  run  down  to  the  Bridge  with  a 
cargo  of  lumber,  and  in  discharging  had  remained  at  the  wharf  a  few 
hours.  A  gentleman,  apparently  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  a 
quiet  and  thoughtful  demeanor,  evidently  a  peraon  of  good  manners  and 
education,  had  asked  of  the  Captain  that  he  might  accompany  him  on  his 
trip  southward.  The  answer  had  been  made  that  the  mit  was  not 
adapted  for  passengers;  though  indeed  her  cabins  presented  much  more 
of  comfort  than  is  often  found  in  some  vessels  that  are  loudly  vaunted  of 
in  respect  to  their  superior  accommodations.  He  had  replied  that  he 
would  cheerfully  put  up  with  any  inconvenience ;  that  he  preferred  sailing 
to  any  other  mode  of  travel,  and  was  disposed  to  await  the  movements  S 
the  vessel,  whether  it  was  rapid  or  the  reverse.  The  Captain  yielded  to 
his  request,  and  Ashley  Lenox  was  soon  on  board.  Mis  luggage  was 
indicative  of  competence ;  and  he  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in  the  vessd 
when  the  Captain  congratulated  himself  on  a  companion  so  agreeable. 
The  next,  day  the  Gulielma  beat  up  to  the  Quarries,  where  a  short  time 
sufficed  to  load  her,  and  she  was  now  off  on  her  way  to  Ithaca,  as  we 
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have  before  described.  It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
started,  and  the  evening  was  soon  upon  the  voyagers.  From  the  hour  of 
sunset  it  seemed  as  if  young  Lenox  had  strangely  changed.  His  conver* 
sation,  which  before  this  had  been  constant  and  wiUi  great  vivacity, 
ceased.  He  answered  interrogatories  courteously,  but  made  no  advances. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  absorbed  in  reflection  of  a  serious  nature.  He 
watched  the  land  on  the  east  bank  with  the  keenest  attention.  As  the 
wind  was  from  the  south-west,  it  became  necessary  for  the  craft  to  make 
its  best  progress  when  on  the  tack  from  west  to  east,  but  he  did  not  allow 
any  thing  to  keep  him  from  that  side  from  which  the  shore  between 
Levanna  and  Springf>ort  could  be  viewed.  The  clouds  grew  heavier,  and 
the  evening  put  on  its  robe  of  darkness  even  earlier  than  belonged  to  the 
season. 

There  is,  very  soon  after  leaving  Springport,  a  beautiful  point  of  land 
that  makes  out  in  a  north-west  direction.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  on  all 
the  Lake,  and  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  place  where  the  Indians 
lingered  latest,  as  if  unwilling  to  give  up  their  finir  inheritance  on  the 
Cayuga.  It  has  since  been  known  as  Siviter^s  Point,  and  the  tourist  can 
recognize  it  by  a  pleasant  white  cottage  which  shoii's  itself  through  the 
foliage.  As  the  Gulielma  ran  in  as  close  to  this  as  the  bar  that  makes 
out  into  the  Lake  would  allow,  Lenox  suddenly  started  up  and  exclaimed, 

*  It  is  there !  the  signal,  the  signal ! '  but  in  an  instant  afterward  turned 
to  the  Captain,  who  thought  it  a  procedure  somewhat  startling  in  contrast 
with  the  usual  quiet  habit  of  the  stranger,  and  apologized,  saying  that  he 
had  seen  a  light  on  the  sh  re  which  he  thought  designed  for  him,  but  had 
evidently  erred.  The  Captain  had  seen  in  his  day  too  many  queer  signals 
given  and  obeyed  on  board  the  Guerriere  to  consider  this  affiiir  very 
strange.    The  crew  had  not  heard  the  exclamation  of  their  passenger. 

*•  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  Captain  Hamlin,'  said  young  Lenox, 

*  that  I  am  looking  to  that  shore  for  a  signal-light,  in  the  results  from 
which  much  of  my  future  happiness  may  be  concerned.  I  expect  it  to  be 
shown  somewhere  near  a  place  on  your  Lake  which  I  believe  is  called 
Levanna.  For  the  instant  I  thought  it  was  that  which  showed  itself  at 
yonder  graoefid  point,  that  throws  its  shadows  so  far  into  the  Lake.' 

The  Captain  remarked  that  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  distingul^  a 
signal-light,  as  there  were  so  many  dwellings  along  the  shore. 

Lenox  replied  that  the  signal  agreed  upon  was  that  of  a  bright  red 
light  above  a  white  one. 

Captain  Hamlin  was  too  experienced  a  sulor,  and  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  world,  to  interfere  with  any  body's  business,  but  he  thought  signal- 
lights  on  the  Cayuga  were  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  affiurs. 

The  good  vessel  kept  on  her  way,  the  wind  seeming  to  increase  as  tho 
night  came  on.  It  howled  through  the  rigging,  and  at  intervals  a  violent 
flaw  would  require  the  best  efforts  of  the  helm  to  keep  her  from  coming 
into  the  wind.  Her  progress  was  rapid  enough  to 'satisfy  all  but  the 
passenger,  who  repeatedly  expressed  his  wish  that  more  sail  could  be 
used,  that  Levanna  might  be  reached  sooner.  The  Captain  thonght  very 
properly  that  in  a  gale  like  that,  the  dictate  of  prudence  would  have 
been  to  shorten  rather  than  to  add  sail.    It  had  not  escaped  his  attention 
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that  while  Mr.  Lenox  seemed  in  a  great  measure  indiflferent  as  to  where 
his  handsome  and  well-tilled  trunk  had  been  stowed  away,  he  never,  even 
for  an  hour,  released  from  his  hand  a  small  package,  which  was  carefully 
enclosed  in  a  richly-gilt  morocco  case.  He  held  it  with  as  much  tenacity 
as  if  it  had  been  a  charm,  and  seemed  to  attach  the  utmost  importance 
to  it  The  Gulielma  had  seldom  flown  along  through  the  water  as  she 
did  this  night  The  surf  flew  over  her  from  bow  to  stern,  but  she  rushed 
through  it,  and  was  making  handsomely  on  every  *  long  leg.'  Lenox 
watched  the  shore  as  attentively  as  ever,  hstening  to  the  explanation  and 
description  of  the  various  lights  that  now  at  intervals  glittered  from  the 
fiirm-houses,  when  the  Captoin  could  spare  the  time  for  the  explanation 
from  the  duty  of  minding  the  helm.  One  by  one  they  appeared,  shone 
brightly,  and  were  passed.  No  rouge  et  hlanc  presented  itself  as  yet  At 
length  the  vessel  neared  Levanna.  There  were  brilliant  and  sparkling 
lights  —  beacons  of  a  pleasant  home  —  shining  in  parlor  and  library  of 
the  hospitable  mansion  to  which  in  the  commencement  of  this  narrative 
we  alluded ;  and  there  were  scattered  lights  at  the  distance  in  the  village 
itself,  but  as  yet  no  signal.  The  Gulielma^  as  she  came  just  abreast  of  the 
boatrhouse  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  shook  in  the  wind  as  she  was  put  about,  and 
darted  off  on  her  course  directly  westward.  She  kept  close-hauled ;  and 
the  little  light  that  emanated  from  the  few  stars  that  occasionally  escaped 
from  the  dark  masses  of  cloud  that  drove  northward,  revealed  a  constant 
crest  of  foam  that  broke  over  the  bow.  It  was  but  a  brief  time  in  which 
the  Gulielma  had  reached  the  western  shore,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
about  again. 

^It  is  —  it  is  there  I'  Lenox  shouted,  in  a  tone  so  loud  that  it  startled 
the  crew.  They  turned  their  gaze  in  the  direction  of  Levanna,  and  on  the 
rise  of  ground,  and  contiguous  to  the  school-house,  since  destroyed  by 
fire,  a  beautiful  red  light  was  plainly  visible,  and  directly  beneath  it  a 
clear  white  one.  ^The  signal!  the  signal!'  said  Lenox;  'I  must  be 
there  immediately.  Delay  is  fatal  to  m^e.'  Just  at  this  moment,  as  the 
winds  seldom  are  consulted  in  regard  to  human  enterprise,  and  are  apf  to 
be  contrary  or  destructive  when  we  desire  their  assistance,  it  chanced  that 
a  flaw  came  with  unwonted  violence  right  off  shore,  and  rather  out  of  the 
no^h-west  It  took  the  sails  aback,  then  filled  them  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  foresail  and  roainsul  ^bed  with 
a  force  so  great  that  the  main-sheet  broke,  from  the  sudden  strain,  and  it 
became  necessary  immediately  to  get  the  sail  in,  and  lower  away.  The 
anchor  was  let  go  promptly,  and  the  Gulielma  in  a  brief  moment  swung 
round  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  her  canvas  fluttering  until  it  was  se- 
cured. All  this  was  transacted  much  quicker  than  it  is  narrated.  It  was 
scarcely  over,  when  young  Lenox  repeated,  *The  signal  I  the  signal!  I 
shall  be  ruined  if  I  am  not  there  immediately.'  Captain  Hamlin  told  him 
that  he  had  intenc^ed  to  have  gone  into  Levanna  on  this  tack  for  his 
accommodation  ;  that  he  could  not  repair  the  slight  damage  he  had  sua* 
tained  without  at  least  an  hour^s  delay ;  and  that  he  would  send  him 
to  the  village  immediately  in  his  boat  Lenox  was  warmly  grateful,  and 
assisted  those  of  the  crew  who  were  preparing  the  boat  with  ardor,  so 
that  in  a  few  moments  his  luggage  and  himself  were  safely  in  the  boat 
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Captain  H.  paid  a  hasty  parting  to  his  joung  friend,  in  whom  he  had 
b^un  to  feel  an  unfeigned  interest  These  signal-lights  and  adventures 
had  a  touch  of  the  oldGuerriere  and  sea  times  about  them. 

In  such  a  sea  as  a  heavy  south-west  gale  creates  on  this  part  of  the 
Lake,  a  skiff  is  not  the  safest  or  most  pleasant  craft  to  take  a  journey  of 
two  miles,  especially  in  a  night  so  dark  at  intervals  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  your  oar.  But  little  cared  Lenox  for  the  waves,  except  that  in  half 
filling  the  boat  they  made  the  progress  more  difficult  It  is  not  a  very 
romantic  thing  to  ^  bail  out,'  but  Lenox  was  compelled  to  do  his  best  at 
this,  all  the  way  across,  while  the  hardy  crew  tugged  away  at  their  labor. 
Meanwhile  the  signal  red  and  white  were  waved  in  the  air,  and  hastily 
back  and  forward,  as  if  in  impatience.  The  anxiety  of  Lenox  increased, 
and  he  urged  his  companions  to  renewed  exertions.  They  had  seen  such 
service  before,  and  kept  determinedly  on,  though  seldom  if  ever  had 
they  been  out  on  a  night  so  wild.  Whenever  the  flitting  light  enabled 
them  to  see  Lenox,  they  saw  that  he  pressed  to  his  heart  the  package 
he  ever  held  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  sought  to  clear  the 
boat  of  the  water  that  almost  every  wave  poured  over  her.  The  waves 
were  heavier,  from  the  westerly  course  of  the  wind,  as  they  neared  the 
shore,  and  it  became  doubtful  whether  the  boat  could  be  kept  up.  To 
increase  the  difficulty,  the  signal-light  by  which  they  had  steered  was 
no  longer  visible,  as  they  had  got  so  near  the  land  that  the  buildings 
intercepted  the  light. 

It  was,  in  truth,  just  as  dark  as  is  often  known  out  of  Egypt;  and  but 
for  the  earnest  eLtreaty  of  Lenox,  the  oarsmen  would  have  dropped  down 
before  the  wind  till  they  could  get  some  means  of  ascertaining  where  to' 
land.  *  One  more  pull  all  together,'  said  he,  *and.  we  shall  be  at  the  wharf. 
I  can  see  the  little  bridge  connecting  the  pier  with  it'  It  was  evident,  by 
his  being  able  .to  see  this,  that  they  were  south  of  their  proper  course  to 
reach  the  wharf.  The  strong  pull  was  however  given,  and  with  '  a  will ;' 
and  rising  on  a  wave  of  more  than  usual  magnitude,  the  boat  sprung 
forward,  and  was  thrown  by  the  subsidence  of  the  wave  with  great  force 
upon  the  ragged  and  sharp  timbers  of  the  sunken  dock  alluded  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  narrative.  The  skiff  was  thrown  over  in  an  in- 
stant, and  all  its  inmates  were  struggling  in  the  strong  swell.  Ore  of 
the  crew  was  stunned  by  being  hurled  against  the  side  of  the  boat  as 
she  went  over,  and  would  perhaps  have  drowned  before  he  could  recover 
himself,  had  he  not  been  seized  by  Lenox,  who,  for  that  instant,  and  for 
that  instant  only,  forgot  his  grasp  on  the  package  which  he  had  held  so 
firmly  during  all  the  peril.  Fortunately  for  their  lives,  they  were  enabled 
to  reach  the  beach  in  a  few  moments,  where  the  waves  now  threw  the 
boat  which  had  been  thus  unceremoniously  unladen  of  its  passengers. 

The  heavy  trunk  fell  into  the  water  where  it  was  four  or  five  feet  in 
depth,  and  just  outside  the  submerged  dock,  which  had  been  such  a  sud- 
den and  unwelcome  assistance  in  reaching  the  shore.  The  first  impulse 
of  the  crew  was  to  condole  with  Lenox  about  the  loss  of  the  trunk,  but 
he  heeded  them  not  He  seemed  almost  frantic  in  the  loss  of  his  pack- 
age, and  for  the  moment  essayed  to  go  into  the  water  for  it  His  com- 
panions assured  him  that  with  the  surf  that  was  running  then,  it  would 
be  no  m&nner  of  use  to  search  for  an  object  so  small  even  in  the  day-light, 
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much  leas  in  that  deep  darkneee.  '  What  a  ni^t  of  nusfortime,'  aakl 
Lenox,  ^  this  has  heen,  and  may  be,  for  I  fear  I  am  too  late :  I  am  indeed 
too  late  without  that  [lackage ! '  The  last  portion  of  this  sentence  he  ut- 
tered mournfully ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  made  his  way  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  village,  groping  his  way  over  the  stone  fences  and  piles 
of  cedar-posts  and  lumber  which  are  somewhat  easily  to  be  encountered 
at  Lovanna  wharf.  Just  then,  looming  up  in  the  misty  light,  the  crew  of 
the  boat  saw  that  the  Gulielina,  with  all  s»l  set  again,  was  (bamiDg 
along  and  very  near  to  them,  so  near  that  they  were  enabled  to  answer 
the  hail  of  the  Captain,  by  whose  order  they  immediately  took  to  their 
boat,  and  returned  to  the  vessel,  which,  changing  its  course  again,  was 
soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  variety  of  conjectures  in  the  watch  of  the  vessel  thai 
night  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  stranger,  and  the  balance  of  opinions 
seemed  to  be  in  fiivor  of  the  supposition  that  he  was  slightly  cnuy,  the 
easy  manner  in  which  he  took  the  loss  of  his  trunk  seeming  to  be  a  com- 
plete confirmation  of  this  theory.  Captain  Hamlin  thought  the  charge 
not  quite  proved. 

The  signaUlight  was  still  there  when  Lenox  reached  the  spot  A  car- 
riage with  elesant  equipment,  and  with  a  team  of  the  finest  proportions, 
stood  there.  Its  only  inmate  was  a  ladv,  young,  graceful  and  beautiful, 
but  with  an  air  and  manner  of  unmistakable  pride.  Lenox  hastened  to 
her  side,  and  a  conversation  ensued. 

^  I  obeyed  the  signal,  dearest  Evaleen,'  said  Lenox, '  at  the  risk  of  life. 
I  have  watched  for  it  as  never  lover  did  before,  and  I  am  ready  to 
accompany  you.' 

'You  have  kept  me  here  long  in  suspense,*  said  Evaleen  Howard. 
'  What  risk  of  life  can  there  be  on  this  little  lake  f  You  have  crossed  the 
sea,  and  would  you  persuade  me  that  there  is  any  peril  on  the  Cayuga  f 
But  though  you  have  come  late,  I  shall  not  forfeit  my  word.  Where  is 
the  gifl  you  are  to  restore  to  me  f ' 

'  Evaleen,  I  never  parted  from  your  miniature  till  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween its  safety  and  that  of  a  fellow-being.  You  s]icak  lightly  of  the  per- 
ils I  have  dared  this  night  to  meet  you ;  but  had  you  witnessed  the  scene 
when  my  grasp  on  your  dear  semblance  unloosed,  you  would  foigivo  me. 
I  lost  it  rather  than  see  life  loet^ 

*  Ashley  Lenox !  ^  said  the  fair  but  angry  girl,  *  1  have  consented  to  fly 
from  the  kindest  home  that  ever  smiled  upon  a  daughter  for  your  sake. 
I  have,  because  I  thought  you,  with  it  all,  worthy  of  my  love,  endured 
your  trifling  with  the  affection  of  a  heart  that  never  loved  but  you.  I 
see,  my  dear  parent  was  right.  You  have  not  lost  my  miniature:  lost  it! 
lost  it  indeed  in  surf  and  storm  on  this  petty  lake  1  It  is  but  a  deceit ; 
you  have  given  it  to  another,  to  your  real  love,  that  she  may  jest  over  it 
at  the  thought  of  her  triumph  over  the  one  it  pictures  I ' 

In  vain  Lenox  detailed  and  reiterated  the  story  of  his  loss ;  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  proud  girl  were  aroused,  and  she  only  uttered  indignantly 
the  words,  that  they  should  never  meet  again.  *  I  have  loved  you,'  said 
she,  'but  that  dream  is  over;  the  delusion  is  broken  before  it  is  too  Lite.' 
As  soon  as  the  order  could  be  given,  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  off  to  the 
east,  and  the  interview  thus  strangely  begun  terminated. 
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Lenox  stood  like  one  stunned  hj  a  sudden  blow ;  but  this  was  but 
lor  a  moment  He  soon  recovered  himself  and  hastened  awaj  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bridse  again. 

The  explanation  of  this  singular  interview  was  this.  Ashlej  Lenox 
andEvaken  Howard  were  Philadelphians;  their  families  among  the  most 
refined  and  wealthy  of  that  polished  town.  Their  parents  had  for  years 
been,  by  some^&mily  or  business  feud,  at  bitter  variance ;  and  as  all  pas- 
sions grow  by  contradiction,  nothing  was  quite  so  probable  as  that  when 
young  Lenox  wooed  the  heart  of  Evaleen,  her  love  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  difficulty.  They  could  meet  but  seldom,  but  even  in  that  in- 
tercourse it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  serpent  even  in  their  para- 
dise. It  was  the  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Evaleen,  which  would 
admit  of  no  other  thought  by  her  lover  than  for  herself.  Her  miniature, 
given  to  him,  and  prized  by  him  as  his  life,  had  been  accidentally  lost. 
Uer  fancy  suggested  that  it  had  been  exposed  by  him  to  the  unkind  crit- 
icism of  a  &ir  friend  of  Lenox,  to  whom  he  was  courteous,  as  became  a 
gentleman,  but  with  whom,  in  truth,  he  had  not  the  most  remote  lover- 
Iike  association.  She  would  not  hear  his  explanation  at  first,  but  yielding 
to  his  protestation,  she  at  last  consented  to  meet  him  in  the  progress  of  a 
western  tour  which  her  father  and  herself  were  to  take ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  secresy,  the  bank  of  the  Cayuga  was  designated  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

It  was  near  the  rail-way,  and  yet  sufficiently  remote ;  and  she  had 
promised  him  that  if  he  there  produced  the  miniature,  concerning  whose 
toss  she  was  yet  obstinately  incredulous,  she  would,  as  she  had  come  to 
him,  fly  with  him,  though  against  her  parent's  will.  A  promise  so  cruel 
to  herself  was  properly  frustrated.  The  stay  of  the  travelling  party  at 
the  pleasant  dty  of  Auburn  enabled  her  easily  to  reach  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  and  she  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  old  family 
coachman  to  induce  him  to  do  as  she  desired.  Lenox  had  chosen  to 
come  up  in  the  schooner,  as  affording  the  best  means  of  being  unob- 
served. The  old  sunken  dock  had  overturned  the  boat  and  the  enter- 
prise, as  the  results  evidenced.  Lenox  returned  that  night  \o  the  Bridge 
in  time  to  take  the  cars  westward,  and  the  lady  found  it  easy  to  account 
for  her  short  absence. 

I  never  found  out  whether  these  parties  ever  met  and  were  reconciled, 
but  I  intend  to  ask  my  old  friend,  the  Captain,  when  I  see  him  again,  as 
perhaps  he  may  have  heard  from  his  mysterious  passenger.  I  forget  who 
it  was  in  the  village  that  fished  up  the  trunk.  It  was  never  claimed,  and 
its  valuable  contents  finally  found  their  way  to  the  auctioneer  and  to  the 
county  treasury.  I  am  certain  that  if  Ashley  Lenox  or  any  of  his  friends 
ever  sails  on  our  Lake  again,  they  will  give  as  wide  berth  as  possible  to 
the  old  dock  at  Levanna. 


NEVER     DESPAIR 


Af  lords  tbeir  laborera*  hire  delaj, 
Fate  qullfl  oar  loU  wlUi  hopea  to  oome, 

Which,  ir  tar  short  of  present  paj, 
BUll  oweaa  deU,  and  names  a  sum. 


Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  snflbrer,  then, 
Although  a  distant  date  be  glren ; 

Dsepair  Is  treason  onto  man, 
And  blasphemy  to  Hearen.  8oe«v. 
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T  X  K  L  I  K  G  8      I  N  B  X  P  K  B  8  8  I  B  L  B. 


Tbkbk  are  holy  feelings  hidden 

Id  the  caverne  of  the  aoul, 
Which,  tliough  language  oft  has  bidden. 

Yield  not  to  its  weak  oontrol : 
Feelings  of  the  Spirit's  visicxi, 

Full  of  sweet  imaginings. 
Such  as  breathe  of  skies  elysian, 

As  they  plume  their  angel-wings  1 

IS. 

Oh,  how  bright  the  Mind*s  ideal, 

LuvelieHt,  f^iirest  of  the  fair; 
And  could  speech  but  make  it  real, 

What  gay  yesture  it  would  wear  I 
like  the  sun  in  noon-day  brightness^ 

Like  the  sweetest  seraph-dream. 
Giving  heart  and  spirit-lightness, 

E'en  with  shadows  of  its  beam  t 


XIX. 

And  how  great  the  Spirits  anguish 

To  give  yent  those  inmost  fires  1 
But  its  yain  endeavors  languish, 

And  its  earnest  vigor  tires : 
And  the  heart  is  filled  with  sadness, 

Sadness  of  the  darkest  dye, 
That  the  purest  streams  of  gladness 

Ever  must  unfathomed  lie. 


XT. 

And  how  ready,  oh !  how  willing, 

Ever  are  the  lips  to  tell. 
Thus  their  wonted  end  fulfilling ; 

But  each  effort  they  repel : 
Scarce  a  parsing  gHmp»e  revealing 

Of  theur  beauty  ana  their  grace 
To  the  suppliant,  humbly  kneeling 

For  the  gift  of  fond  embrace  1 


Gladdening  not  the  ear  of  mortal. 

Gladdening  not  hi?*  longing  eye, 
Do  they  pa^s  the  Spirit's  p(»rtal, 

Tingea  with  heaven's  own  spotless  dye. 
Unexpressed,  they  there  for  eyer 

Revel  in  the  heart's  recess, 
lake  the  sweetest  flowers,  which  neyer 

Pel  fume  save  some  wilderness !  v-  x- 
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VUMBBR     T  WO. 


Thx  road  was  hard  and  level  for  miles  in  advance,  but  solitary  as  the 
grave.  Far  as  the  sight  could  reach,  it  wound  awaj  among  the  pines, 
offering  no  other  obstruction  than  an  occasional  log,  or  stump,  or  fallen 
tree.  No  sound  but  the  caw  I  caw !  of  the  crows,  who  chattered  above, 
or  the  more  startling,  though  less  frequent  noise  of  the  whooping  cranes, 
as  they  rushed  past  As  it  grew  toward  sunset,  the  moumnil  tones  of 
the  whip-poor-will  fell  on  the  ear ;  and  they  marked  the  flight  of  time  by 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees  and  horses.  Sunset,  here,  is  ever 
followed  by  a  transient  twilight,  so  short  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name. 
There  was  no*  moon,  and  but  few  stars  were  to  be  seen ;  not  enough  to 
give  light  beneath  such  a  cloudy,  angry  sky.  They  felt  the  wind  grow 
colder  and  oolder,  as  night  drew  on,  and  the  clouds  grew  heavier.  It 
was  evident  the  elements  were  in  hurried  preparation  for  a  contest  That 
peculiar,  rushing  sound,  as  of  the  raging  of  a  mighty  sea,  was  heard  com- 
ing through  the  forest,  bending  the  towering  pines  like  reeds  in  the  hand 
of  a  giant  Merton  hugged  his  cloak  around  him,  and  urged  on  hia 
jaded  horse,  yet  it  availed  little ;  the  long  road  seemed  to  lengthen,  the 
darkness  ffrew  darker,  and  the  storm  increased.  It  was  a  terrible  night, 
and  they  began  to  take  counsel  of  each  other  whether  to  proceed  or  turn 
back,  and  take  shelter  in  the  deserted  house  they  had  left  behind ;  but 
that  was  near  ^  Twelve-Mile  Swamp,^  long  a  notorious  hiding-place  of  the 
Indians,  and  about  which  Merton  had  been  particularly  warned  not  to 
tarry.  *  Mr.  Swivle,'  said  he,  as  the  possibility  of  their  having  lost  their 
way  occurred  to  him 

*  Mr.  Swivle  ! '  he  quickly  interrupted.  *  Oh,  none  of  that  Call  me 
Tim,  or  Colonel  Tim ;  't  is  more  friendsome  like.' 

'  Well,  as  you  please ;  but  what  of  our  having  missed  the  road  ?' 

*  What,  lost  our  way !  Pshaw  !  do  you  tuck  me  for  a  two-year-old  ? 
Take  a  cigar,  stranger,  and  a  pull  at  Aunt  Betsy's  mint-drops,'  he  replied, 
tapping  the  liquor-flask ;  and  deliberately  following  the  advice  himself, 
he  smacked  his  lips,  and  wiped  them  on  his  sleeve. 

They  rode  on  an  hour  or  more.  The  Dutch  courage  of  Colonel  Tim 
seemed  abating ;  at  least,  it  took  a  new  form.  He  grew  taciturn  and 
sleepy,  judging  from  Doll's  lethargic  gait  Merton  bought  he  heard 
him  snore ;  but  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  volley  of  thunder 
that  shook  the  very  ground  beneath  them,  aroused  him. 

*  What 's  that  ? '  he  inquired,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

'  Only  a  thunder-clap ;  but  fortunate  lightning  for  us,'  said  Merton : 
'  I  think  I  saw  a  house  ahead.' 

*  Sorry  to  distress  you,  but  it  can't  be,  Sir.  Thar's  but  one  housen 
between  this  and  Saint  Hoggerstien,  and  we  hain't  half-way  tew  hit' 
Colonel  Tim  had  picked  up  the  peculiar  idioms  of  all  he  had  associated 
with,  and  used  them  ad  libitum, 
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'  Tou  forget  how  long  you  have  slept,  and  we  have  oome  very  slowl j 
since  sun-down.'  He  struck  his  repeater,  and  found  it  was  nearly 
midnight 

^  O^  merely  nodding,'  said  the  Colonel.     '  Bonaparte  dozed  before  his 

Seatest  battles  ;  but  I  never  sleep,  Sir,  when  travelling  through  an 
dian  country  1    Tou  must  'ave  seen  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  the  swamp 
yonder ;  or  p'r'aps  an  Ingin  watch-light,  or  signal !' 

This  was  not  a  matter  of  so  great  indifference  to  Merlon's  untutored 
ears ;  but  a  second  flash  of  lightning  solved  the  difficulty.  Colonel  Tim 
rubbed  his  eyes  in  obstinate  incredulity.  There  stood  the  rude  lo^-bouse, 
or  double  pen,  but  a  few  furlongs  in  advance ;  yet  this  was  the  chief 
mansion  of  what  Colonel  Tim  would  call  *  |t  pretty  considerable  settle- 
ment' The  negro-hutB  were  so  removed  from  the  master's  dwelling  as 
to  give  it  a  most  desolate  aspect ;  and,  as  if  in  spite  of  Nature's  boiuty, 
every  tree  and  shrub  had  been  levelled  in  the  clearing.  Not  a  vestige  of 
auffht  like  flower  or  fruit  was^to  be  seen ;  and  the  crop  of  com,  cotton, 
and  sugar-cane  having  all  been  gathered,  there  was  left  but  the  husks  and 
stubble,  to  add  to  the  look  of  utter  desolation.  Apparently,  the  inhabit- 
ants had  followed  the  example  of  others,  and  fled  to  some  fort  or  picket 
for  safety.  But  on  coming  to  the  bars,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
a  nocturnal  serenade  of  the  whole  gamut  of  the  dog  kind,  from  the 
veriest  snap  to  the  loudest  possible  detonation.-  Colonel  Tim  assured 
Merton  this  was  but  the  usUal  night-guard  of  the  woodsman,  and  woald 
only  herald  their  approach.  Suddenly  they  perceived  a  light  through 
the  cracks  of  the  cob-tenement,  and  did  not  despair  of  shelter  and  com- 
fort ;  although  it  proved  but  an  apology  for  a  house,  being  formed  of  rough 
logs,  with  an  occasional  clapboard.  Doors  and  windows,  or  gaps,  were 
in  little  repute,  and  freely  admitted  both  air  and  light  There  was,  how> 
ever,  an  ample  chimney,  with  a  prodigious  hearth,  on  which  smoked  a 
huge  lo^,  that  told  of  comfort  in  store.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a 
bunk,  with  an  unoccupied  bed ;  and  there  being  no  partitions,  several  beds 
and  mattresses  were  piled  in  the  comer.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
these,  and  one  or  two  old  chairs  with  hide-seats ;  a  pine  table,  a  bench, 
and  a  shelf^  on  which  stood  a  bucket  of  water,  with  a  gourd  in  it;  and  a 
few  plates,  cups  and  saucers  were  set  in  a  row  behind.  The  bench  was 
a  rough  one,  and  was  placed  in  front  of  the  hearth.  On  either  side  stood 
immense  blocks  of  oak,  sawed  from  some  ancient  tenant  of  the  woods, 
and  placed  as  fixtures  in  the  chimney-corners. 

A  long,  lean,  gaunt-looking  fellow,  in  gray  negro-cloth  trowsers  and  a 
red  shirt,  was  down  on  his  knees  before  the  fire,  mnning  bullets.  Wa  hair 
was  dark  and  bushy,  his  beard  unshom,  and  his  whole  appearance  that 
of  a  renegade.  A  woman  of  rustic  aspect  was  assisting  him,  by  trimming 
them  with  an  old  pair  of  shears,  and  by  turns  jogging  the  impress  trough, 
in  which  a  baby  was  cradled ;  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  as  good  as  a 
baby-jumper,  if  not  as  ingenious!  She  wore  blue  home-spun,  from  her 
ehort  dress  to  her  top-knot,  and  was  as  low  and  thick  as  he  was  tall  and 
thin.  At  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  they  started  simultaneously  to  their 
feet  He  dropped  his  work,  but  the  woman  caught  up  a  handful  of 
bullets  from  her  apron,  exclaiming  quickly : 

'  Here,  put  these  into  'em,  Joe  I' 
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'  I  reckon  they  woaH  wait,  wife.    Whe>e  's  the  rifle  f  * 
'  There,  where  it  always  is,*  she  replied,  pointing  to  the  hooks  ahove  the 
door,  where  rested  their  only  weapon  of  defence,  sparkling  and  bright 
She  canght  it  up,  drew  the  ramrod,  and  hade  him  '  Fire  I'  adding : 

*  1  tell  je,  I  loaded  her  at  sunset' 

'No!  no!  wife.    Let's  see  first  who  or  what  it  is.' 
'  Tes,  and  get  murdered  and  scalped  for  your  piuns.' 

*  But  1 11  just  peep  out' 

'Why,  it's  pitch  dark;  you  can't  see  no  whar.' 

'  I'll  call,  then.'    She  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 

Merton  had  awaited  an  answer  to  his  rap,  until  he  was  out  of  patience; 
and  called  out :  '  We  are  friends ;  can 't  you  let  us  have  lodgings  until 
the  morning!' 

'  Do  n't  be  afeared,  my  friend,'  chimed  in  Colonel  Tim,  who  now  returned 
from  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  rear,  but  whose  br^ns  seemed  some- 
what muddled  by  the  darkness  and  fatigue,  or  the  frequent  counsels  of 
'  Aunt  Betsey,'  who  by  this  time  was  dull  and  dry  as  himseld 

'  Oh,  sartin,'  replied  the  man,  his  voice  and  manner  changing  from 
cautious  timidity  to  the  frankest  hospitality.  '  Is  that  you,  Cblonel  Tim! * 
he  asked,  as  he  came  forth  with  a  blazing  pine-torch  to  welcome  them. 

On  entering,  Merton  shivered  with  the  cold,  or  change  of  atmosphere. 
The  woman  observed  it,  and  gave  the  log  a  sudden  turn  with  her  foot 
This  sent  forth  a  blaze  that  appeared  to  cmange  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
house,  making  it  warm  and  cheerful  To  any,  a  place  looks  pleasant 
ben(eath  the  influence  of  a  bright  wood-fire ;  but  to  none  more  so  than 
weary  travellers  through  the  woods. 

Colonel  l^m  seated  himself  upon  one  of  the  comer  blocks,  quite  at  his 
ease ;  and  stretching  off  like  a  caterpillar  in  spring-time,  his  tongue  also 
seemed  to  thaw. 

'Come,  Joe,'  said  he,  addressing  the  host,  Met's  have  supper;  we've 
had  no  dinner,  and  accordin'  claim  a  double  portion.  You  know  my 
measure,'  he  added,  tapping  his  vest, '  and  can  judge  of  my  friend's  by 
the  lean  kind !  Bui  first,  what's  to  be  done  with  the  creturs  f  Neither 
Doll  nor  my  friend's  beast  is  usened  to  hard  fare,  any  more  than  their 
masters.' 

"Tis  an  ugly  night,'  replied  the  host, '  and  none  should  lack  shelter,  if 
'tis  to  be  had.  I  think.  Colonel  Tim,'  he  continued,  as  he  smiled  good- 
humoredly, '  we  must  adopt  the  old  game  with  Doll,  and  drive  her  be- 
neath the  gig.  The  stranger's  horse  must  try  the  corn-house ;  we  have 
no  stable,  and  the  shed's  blown  down.' 

'A  pretty  considerable  tumble,'  observed  Colonel  Tim;  'When  did  it 
happen!' 

'Oh,  some  time  since.  We  were  all  ready  to  put  up  another ;  in  fact 
we  were  to  have  had  a  log-rollin'  to-day,  but  for  this  blamed  noise  about 

the  Ingins.    'TIS  said  they've  been  up  yonder  at  B ^'s,  stealing  off 

his  cattle,  cows,  horses,  and  sich.  I  don't  much  look  for  'em  here;  but 
't  is  well  to  be  prepared  ;  they  are  like  the  old  Evil  One,  nearest  when 
least  expected.  You  see,  wife  and  I  heard  you  coming,  and  not  know- 
ing if  it  were  friend  or  foe,  we  began  to  get  ready.' 
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^  Yes/  said  Merton,  interrupting  him,  with  a  laugh ;  '  and  I  am  yeiy 
glad  you  did  n't  take  your  wife's  advice.' 

He  smiled,  and  his  face  wore  so  entirely  the  stamp  of  honesty  and 
kindness  of  heart,  that  Merton  no  longer  felt  uneasy  at  his  position,  al- 
though he  had  then  no  idea  it  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  inns  to 
be  found  in  East  Florida.  Still  he  was  sure  it  was  a  crack  house,  and 
looked  about  for  a  place  of  rest  There  was  but  one  room,  and  where 
they  were  all  to  be  stowed  was  a  riddle.  He  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  question  Colonel  Tim  on  the  subject 

*  Oh  I  never  fear,'  he  replied.  '  Sheets  is  plenty;  and  I'll  lay,  thar's 
four  beds  on  that  thar  stead ;  and  do  n't  you  see  the  ladder  ?' 

Merton  glanced  at  the  loft,  or  flooring  of  loose  boards,  and  perceived 
a  garret  which  looked  the  dreary  abode  of  bats  and  mice  I  Colonel  Tim 
slyly  suggested  it  was  the  safest  place  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  his  thoughts 
again  reverted  to  the  war. 

As  the  host  resumed  his  seat  in  the  comer,  on  his  retum^  from  having 
been  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  horses,  he  took  up  his  baby,  and  began 
to  dandle  it  upon  his  knee.  The  child  had  an  Indian  rattle,  formed  of 
the  bone  of  some  wild  animal,  and  ornamented  with  curlew-feathers. 

*  I  bought  that  of  Powel,  but  a  few  months  ago,'  said  he,  as  Merton 
took  it  from  the  cluld. 

*  They  are  friendly  to  you,  then  f ' 

*  Oh,  no.  They  were ;  but  knowing  us,  and  how  we  are  fixed,  I  think 
we  are  only  the  better  mark  for  them.' 

*  I  should  think,  if  there  were  any  danger,  you  would  be  exposed  to  it. 
Don't  you  feel  uneasy  t' 

*  Well,  we  do  feel  sort  o'  flustered  at  times,  and  wife  tliar  gets  skeery 
when  any  thing  happens ;  but  so  far  we  have  escaped,  and  now  I  think 
Qovemment  will  afibrd  us  some  protection.  To  be  sure,  they  didn't  do 
much  damage  't other  night;  but  I  reckon  the  matter  will  wake  'em  up 

thar  in  Washington.    B 's  a  rich  man,  and  he's  made  all  the  noiso 

he  could  about  it,  and  not  to  blame.' 

'  Did  they  fire  on  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  but  they  are  very  poor  marksmen.    The  way  of  it  was  thb : 

They  know  B ,  and  they  know  he  ain't  afeered  on  'em.    Some  said 

they  owed  him  a  grudge  :  may  be  so ;  but  I  kind  o'  think  they  wanted 
to  plunder.  He  has  a  large  crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  in  fact  every 
thing  they  are  out  of.  Well,  Sir,  he  had  been  out  driving  up  his  hogs 
or  cattle,  and  was  about  returning.  It  was  nearly  sundown;  and  for 
forty  rods  or  so,  there  is  a  pretty  open  road,  leading  from  the  hammock 
to  his  dwelling.  He  generally  came  this  way,  as  it  cut  ofl*  some.  But  as 
he  left  the  thick  woods,  the  dogs  became  restive  and  strayed  off;  but  they 
continued  barking  so  long,  he  followed,  to  see  what  they  had  treed.  As 
he  turned  his  horse  into  the  woods,  Sir,  a  dozen  rifles  were  fired  at  him. 
He  turned,  and  seeing  the  road  sentinelled  by  them  on  either  side,  he 
plunged  the  rowels  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  soon  was  out  of  reach.' 

*  Did  they  pursue  him  I '  asked  Merton. 

*  Not  then ;  they  are  a  cowardly  pack ;  beside,  the  trees  sheltered  him. 
But  they  knew,  if  he  once  reached  his  own  home,  it  was  good  as  a  fort; 
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and  he  would  have  given  them  a  warm  reception,  too.  He  arms  his 
negroes  at  night* 

*'  I  say,  Joe,  ain't  it  'most  breakfie»t  time  !*  inquired  Colonel  Tim,  as  he 
roused  up  from  a  nap. 

*Not  quite  time  for  that,*  replied  their  host,  laughing;  'but  supper  is 
ready,  Sir.  Gome,  stranger,'  he  continued, '  draw  up  to  table ;  our  meal 
is  ready,  and  we've  plenty,  such  as  'tis.' 

'  Oh,  we  are  not  particular,'  remarked  Colonel  Tim,  as  they  all  arose  and 
seated  themselves  at  the  smoking  board,  redolent  of  fried  chickens,  ham 
and  eggs,  with  the  unusual  accompaniment  of  good  bread  and  hot  coffee. 

'I  don't  see  as  any  thing  is  missin','  continued  the  Colonel,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  dishes.  'Here's  hog  and  hominy;  plenty  o'  sweet'nin'; 
chicken-fixin's,  and  a  heap  o'  pies  an'  things.  Stow  away,  Gineral  Mer- 
ton,  and  don't  be  ashamed.' 

'  Come,  wife,  we  are  waiting  on  you ;  I  '11  keep  the  baby,'  said  the  host, 
kindly. 

'No;  let  Violet  pour  out,  and  you  help,'  said  the  wife,  listlessly.  'I 
don't  feel  like  eatin',  and  I  want  to  get  Willie  to  sleep.' 

Those  at  table  brought  good  appetites  to  bear  upon  their  meal,  and 
were  enjojdng  it  in  homely  uishion,  when  the  woman  again  observed  that 
the  dogs  were  uncommonly  noisy.  '  Violet,'  she  continued,  addressing 
the  black  girl  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  her  nicely-starched 
bandanna  turban  and  white  apron,  doing  the  honors  with  equal  ease  and 
grace, '  do  speak  to  the  boys ;  tell  Ned  to  drive  them  away,  or  the  baby 
won't  sleep  to-night' 

'Oh,  wifeyl'  said  the  husband,  'our  chat  has  put  you  in  a  fluster ! 
You  know  the  dogs  oilers  bark  when  it  clears  up,  especially  when  the 
moon  shines  out,  as  now.' 

'But  they  act  so  queerish  like,'  she  rephed,  as  she  bent  over  and  kissed 
her  child.  '  Venus  stays  under  the  house  all  the  time,  and  C»sar  keeps 
running  under  the  kitchen ;  I  know  they  hain't  barking  at  the  moon,'  sue 
added,  as  the  report  of  a  rifle,  another,  and  another  followed,  and  the  muz- 
zle of  one  gun  was  seen  protruding  through  the  logs.  The  mother  rolled  on 
the  floor,  and  with  one  shriek  expired!  The  child  still  clung  to  her,  until 
separated  by  the  half-frantic  father.  The  other  balls  had  Culen  harmless, 
resting  in  the  logs  and  shutters,  or  rattling  as  they  rebounded  to  the  floor. 

Each  roan  grasped  such  weapons  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  when 
yells  loud  and  wild  greeted  them ;  and  they  heard  the  Indians  retreatins^ 
with  the  noise  and  confusion  of  wild  cattle.  They  opened  the  doors  ana 
'gaps,'  and  gave  them  a  farewell  salute,  although  not  one  was  to  be  seen, 
"niey  ran  like  deer,  and  hid  like  partridges;  yet  it  was  judged  there  were 
at  least  a  dozen.  Undoubtedly  they  had  been  watching  for  some  time,  as 
their  tracks  were  in  every  direction  about  the  premises,  and  were  probably 
the  same  tribe  of  which  they  had  just  been  speaking.  Shortly  one  or  two 
of  the  negroes  came  rushing  in,  almost  white  with  terror,  literally  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits.  Their  eyes  glared,  but  they  could  onlv  sa^, '  In- 
dians,' and  pointed  to  the  kitchen  wrapt  in  flames,  which  me  Indians 
had  lighted.  The  men  succeeded  in  arresting  these,  by  pulling  it  down. 
Where  all  are  brare,  'tis  needless  to  particuUmze ;  but  somehow  less  was 
expected  of  Colonel  Hm,  although  he  proved  that^  however  he  might 
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affect  the  dandy  or  the  buffoon  ordinarily,  he  was  not  lacking  in  courage 
or  good  feeling  in  the  time  of  need.  Indeed,  many  deeds  of  unexampled 
bravery  during  the  war  might  be  adduced,  which  would  have  won  the 
actors  the  highest  approbation,  but  were  never  known  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  home. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  they  had  time  to  reflect,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  send  an  immediate  report  to  head-ouarters.  As  Mor- 
ton's business  was  urgent,  and  his  stay  could  not  avau  the  sufferers,  he 
Promised  to  do  his  best  to  procure  them  aid  from  St  Augustine.  Again 
e  mounted  his  horse — which  fortunately  had  not  been  discovered,  having 
been  stabled  in  an  old  negro-hut —  bade  adieu  to  his  old  and  new  friends, 
and  putting  the  spurs  to  Dick,  by  day-break  came  in  siffht  of  old  Fort 
Marion.  In  the  uncertun  light  of  dawn,  he  could  easily  imagine  it  some 
giant  protector  of  the  tiny  village  beside  him ;  yet,  alas !  all  shorn  of  his 
strength,  like  another  Samson  reposing  in  the  kp  of  Delilah. 


BITTXB      AS      FBIXND8HIP 


X. 


0  TSABNnro  heart,  why  yainly  pbe 
For  solace  hopelcM  m  th  v  wo«s  t 

There  \b  no  bahn  for  wooDoa  like  thine ; 
For  thee  no  sweet  Kepenthe  flows. 

n. 

Thou  may'tt  not  breathe  to  mortal  ear 
Hie  sorrows  thou  most  bear  alone ; 

The  pitying  sigh,  the  tender  tear, 

Gould  charm  no  anguiBh  from  thbe  own. 

XXI. 

Then  let  us  wear,  with  moamfiil  pride. 
The  weary  mask  as  best  we  may ; 

And  like  the  Spartan  martyr  hide 
The  fimg  that  gnaws  our  life  away. 


Tie  sad  to  read  in  stranger-eyes 
The  seom  a  kindly  ffliuioe  may  meet ; 

But  sadder  lar  in  frienmy  guise 
False  ftiendi  with  wonteid  smilee  to  greet 


To  shrink^t  from  the  tnitor-hand, 
Nor  link  with  bitter  soorn  the  name 

Of  him  whose  brow  should  bear  the  brand 
Of  ineradicable  shame. 

TI. 

0  Truth  and  Falsehood!  how  aloof 

Each  seems  from  eadi,  at  mortal  strife  J 
Tet  of  your  minted  warp  and  woof 
Is  wove  the  e&ckered  web  of  Life  I 
Mim  »T(trtt  Ittl.  W  T,  T. 
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Noiw,  with  the  throb  of  a  lonni^  breast. 
The  jovmg  dove  dreameth  within  her  nest ; 
Now,  mid  the  clasping  of  yelvet  leaves^ 
The  blonom  deeps  'neath  the  sheltering  eaves : 
Beauty  and  Life 

Embrace  and  smile : 
Bat  low  is  m  J  boy 
In  his  grave  the  while  1 

Moon-beams  tremble  and  kiss  the  sea ; 
OdoroQs  winds  float  over  the  lea ; 
Merrily  riseth  the  insect's  smig» 
Fair  come  the  stars  like  a  sister-throqg : 
But  the  glow-worm  lights, 

In  the  willow's  shade, 
The  lowly  couch 

Where  my  boy  is  laid. 

Prond  was  the  throb  of  my  tender  breast, 
As  it  won  him  oft  to  a  charmed  rest ; 
Thouffh  tears,  like  the  dew  on  a  silken  leaf, 
Told  he  had  entered  a  world  of  grief: 
But  they  vanished  soon 

By  the  gentle  art 
That  held  nim  close 
To  a  Mother's  heart 

Oh  t  is  my  bosom  less  tender  now  f 
Thrills  not  my  heart  with  its  wonted  glow  t 
Weak  to  embrace  are  the  loving  arms 
That  sought  no  wealth  but  his  bluoming  charms! 
Nay  I  strong  with  life, 

Trembling  with  l«»ve  I 
But  firm  are  the  bars 
His  form  abova 

In  the  holy  hush  of  the  starry  light 
A  PaisEiros  stood  by  my  bed  at  night: 
Bright  was  her  fisee  with  a  semph-joy. 
As  she  loosed  my  arms  from  my  dreaming  boy: 
White  as  the  peaii 

Of  the  ocean-shell 
Grew  the  round  limbs 
llirough  her  angel-spelL 

O  heart  1  wild  heart  1  be  still,  be  dnmbl 
When  the  glad  summons  for  xa  shall  come, 
First  in  the  ranks  of  the  shining  bands, 
My  cherub  will  meet  me,  with  clasping  hands: 
Olsry  and  Love, 

On  his  radiant  iaoe^ 
Shall  light  the  air 
As  onr  soolsembraesk 
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CHAPTER   THE  70UBTH. 


OF   UT    TRAYXLLIHaOOUPANXON   WOU"   SHORT,    AND    WBXRI    A.VJ)    BOW    X    FIRST 

BXCAVS    ACQUAZXrrXD    WITH     HZM. 

*>  EiH  Genie  ist  abend]. 
In  Lapland  und  Amerika; 
Bogar  in  Portugal, 
In  China  und  Btberien 
Von  jedem  Meoschen  gfitn  geseli*n.' 

OM9MAM  Cocramm's  Ses«. 

'  £l  SbRor  Short  has  been  for  the  last  week  here  at  the  hotel,  bat 
left  this  moroing  for  the  Havana.' 

*  The  devil  he  did  r 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  confoundedly  vexations  f  To  be  in  Gib- 
raltar alone  was  bad  enon^ ;  but  to  know  that  a  man  of  sense,  talent 
and  information  had  been  within  an  ace  of  becoming  my  companion ; 
and  to  know  that  if  he  had  fraternized,  all  ennui  would  have  vanished 
like  uncorked  ether ;  and  finally  to  know  that  he  had  fitirly  escaped  me, 
was  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear. 

And  being  no  saint        .        .        .        • 

I  HAD  heard  of  Wolf  Short  once  before.  While  in  New-Tork,  I  had 
been  referred  to  him,  as  the  only  person  who  could  supply  my  elderly 
friend  Miss with  certain  authentic  materials  for  her  '  Grand  Com- 

PREHBNSrVB  SuRVKT  OF  THE  AFRICAN  RaCB,  AS  IT  NOW  BZI8T8  IN  DlFFER- 

BNT  Parts  of  thb  World.'  At  her  uigent  entreaty,  and  supplied  with 
a  letter  of  introduction,  obtained  —  Heaven  knows  from  whom — I  called 
at  his  hotel.  He  had  departed  —  no  one  knew  whither.  Our  proceeding 
had  been  conducted  with  all  imaginable  secresy,  but  Short  was  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  thus  caught  He  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  fled.  On  his 
table  lay  a  card,  on  which  was  written  in  round,  deliberate-looking  letters, 
the  following  shockingly  unphilanthropic  message : 

'  Devil  take  the  African  Race. 

*  Yours  truly, 

'  Wolf  Short.* 

•  ••••• 

The  men  who  remain  at  a  table  cTkdte  after  the  dessert  are  not  un* 
frequency  of  an  original  and  decided  cast  of  mind.  The  ladies,  being 
lightest,  (I  mean  most  aerial,)  are  naturally  blown  away  by  the  first  puff 
of  a  agar.  Then  the  ffounff  gentlemen  depart,  on  their  evening  visits, 
and  are  speedily  followed  by  the  sober  married  men,  leaving  the  field  in 
possession  of  the  old  bachelors  and  philosophers. 

I  was  thus  seated  after  dinner  in  the  lon^  eall^  h  manner  of  the  ffdtel 
de  VEurope  in  Venice.  The  broad  windows  admitted  the  cool  evening 
breeze,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city, 
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vhich,  in  the  rays  of  the  setdnfl;  sun,  seemed  steeped  in  a  golden-crimson 
bath.  Beneath  lay  the  Grand  Canal,  already  crowded  with  gondolas, 
whose  occupants  were  hastening  to  the  opera.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
new  piece  of  Verdi^s  announced  for  that  evening,  I  had  remained  quietly 
smouDg  in  my  chair.  As  this  is  a  fiivorite  conversation-hour,  I  began 
to  scan  the  faces  of  my  fellow-boarders,  seeking  for  one  in  which  informa- 
tion and  urbanity  were  combined. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  were  half  a  dozen  of  those  'jolly  dogs,'  who 
in  every  hotel  seem  to  draw  together  by  intuitive  attraction ;  men  who 
dice  with  the  landlord  for  champa^e,  talk,  swear  and  sing  in  many 
languages,  and  make  more  noise  than  all  the  rest  of  the  company  to- 
gether. At  my  right  hand  sat  a  &t  old  Austrian  colonel,  conversing 
earnestly  with  an  unfortunate-looking  young  gentleman  from  Vienna, 
who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  during  dinner  by  describing,  in  a 
loud  tone,  the  process  of  picking  and  packing  oranges,  as  performed  in 
Sidly.  None  of  these  individuab  (save  ind^  the  jolly  dogs)  seemed 
worth  knowing. 

Directly  opposite  sat  a  quiet,  unobtrusive-looking  man,  in  brown  mus- 
taches. So  remarkably  silent  had  he  been,  that  I  had  during  dinner  hardly 
noticed  his  presence.  He  might  have  been  any  thing — a  diplomatist  or  a 
chef  de  police  —  an  author  or  a  bagman.  But  one  could  readily  perceive 
by  the  expression  of  his  dark  eyes  that  he  was  no  fool. 

Master  Euphues  Lyly,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Witt,  expressly  cautions 
travellers  in  Italy  against  chance-acquaintances.  '  Beware,'  saith  he.  '  It 
is  the  nature  oi  that  country  to  sifte  strangers ;  every  one  that  shaketh 
thee  by  the  hand  is  not  joyed  to  see  thee  in  heart' 

Had  I  followed  the  advice  of  sweet  Master  Lyly  on  this  occasion,  the 
world  would  have  been  a  loser.  All  the  wit,  poetry  and  philosophy 
latent  in  the  soul  and  writings  of  that  transcendent  genius  Wolf,  (which 
is  to  he  published  immediately  after  the  next  great  revolution  in  Tim- 
buctoo,  caused  by  the  rise  in  pearl-powder,)  would  have  remained  to  the 
present  day  sub  rosa  —  under  a  tea-kettle  ;  I  myself  would  have  missed 
making  a  friend,  and  the  evening  would  have  gone  to  the . 

For  the  gentleman  in  brown  mustaches  was  no  other  than  Wolv 
Short  himself  I 

CHAPTER    THE     PIPTH. 


*  IcH  Uiftt  mlch  m  ibm  setBen— ieh  ash  ttam  lii*8  Geslcbt, 

Dm  aehlen  mir  gv  beihrandet — nnd  dennoch  kannt*  idi'i  nicht. 

*  Da  Bsh  aneh  mlr  in*!  Ange  der  fremda  Wandemnaiui, 
Und  fuUte  melnen  Becher,  and  uh  mich  freundUch  an. 

*  Hel  I  WM  die  Becher  klangen,  wle  brannte  Hand  In  Hand. 

*  £■  lebe  die  Liebate,  delne — Henbruder,  im  Vaterland.' ' 

W.  1COVX.Z.S1 


I  AM  indebted  to  Wieland's  Abderites  for  the  idea  developed  in  the 
following  sentence : 

There  are  certain  men  in  this  world,  who  have  the  happy  faculty  of 
knowing  and  understanding  each  other,  and  of  becoming  friends,  as  soon 
as  they  meet    Let  the  one  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  other  of  Chinese 
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blood,  the  cbanoes  are  ten  to  one  that,  in  fire  minutee*  coDvematioii,  thflj  * 
will  have  remembered  to  have  heard  c^each  other — at  least  have  found 
oat  twenty  aequaintancea  in  common.  There  is  more  true  warmth  in 
ih»\T  first  meeting  than  many  men  show  to  their  best  friends;  and  yet,  if 
they  meet  again  at  intervals  of  years,  the  re-onion  is  like  that  of  fiiends 
who  have  but  recently  parted. 

A  man  of  thiB  description  is  termed  by  Rabelais,  ^Bon  Oualiier  ei  bcm 
compagwm^  In  Qerman-student  slang  he  is  known  as  a  *  kreutz  fideler 
ICerl,  und  wackrer  Kumpan:^  I  should  call  him  myself^  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow,  which  expression,  correctly  rendered,  means  a  gentleman,  a  scho- 
lar, and  a  man  of  the  world. 

JoLLT  Good  Fellows  form  the  only  true  republicans  in  existence. 
For  they  know  and  recognize  at  a  glance  each  other's  peculiarities  and 
excellences,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  this  world.  I  have  met  with  two  or 
three,  who  were  princes ;  several,  police  agents ;  six  or  eight,  commenaal 
travellers ;  many  more,  militaiy  men ;  a  sprinkling  of  students ;  one  pirate, 
and  any  quantity  of  Catholic  priests,  more  particularly  Jesuits. 

Of  course  I  admit  modifications  and  variations  from  the  rule.  Many 
are  obliged,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  deviate  very  considerabty  from 
those  principles  of  courtesy  and  geiftleness  which  form  the  main-^ring 
of  good  fellowship.  But  1  need  not  preach.  Until  a  man  become  Bot^ 
Oualtifr  himself,  he  will  never  understand  the  term,  and  when  he  does, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  explaining  it  to  him.  For  a  poetical  example, 
the  reader  of  Byron  may  recJedl  Don  Juan's  companion  in  slaveij : 

'  Wbo  wept  upon  his  flni  wife's  dyinff  day, 
AimI  also  when  the  second  rsn  away/ 


^BiBAMUs,  Fraterculb!'  cried  the  Wolf,  as  the  cork  from  the  third 
botde  of  champagne  shot  upward  like  a  meteor  against  the  under  lip  of 
the  fresco  Venus  on  the  ceiling  above,  leaving  thereon  a  fashionable  im- 
perial — ''  Bibamus,  fratercule  !  The  bright  stars  are  flashing  through  the 
dark  midnight,  like  the  eyes  of  a  Signora  through  her  Camival'-mask ; 
the  evening  iH^eze  c  >mes  cool  and  pleasant  from  the  lido,  yet  bears  cm 
its  wings  no  sound  save  the  ripple  of  the  waters,  and  the  faint  ciy  of  the 
distant  gondolier.  Lo,  we  sit  above  all,  alone  with  the  Night;  and  there- 
fore — drink !    Is  not  this  hour  sisK^red  to  Bacchus  f ' 

The  cold  foam-wine  leaped  from  its  flask,  like  a  brook  bursting  from 
the  icy  bonds  of  Winter. 

'  He  was  right,'  cried  the  Wolf, '  who  found  in  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  Doric,  symbols  of  the  girl,  the  matron,  and  the  man.  With  as 
much  reason  do  I  find  in  drinking-glasses  a  similar  typification.  Hie 
mighty  German  Fokhl,  which  has  kept  its  form  unchanged  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  a  giant  Bitter^  who  looks  down  on  all  The  Hock  glass 
is  a  quaint  and  most  venerable  matron,  of  the  same  period.  But  thou, 
O  Champagne !'  he  continued,  apostrophizing  bis  brimming  hecher—^in 
thy  glass  do  I  clearly  discern  the  form  of  a  slim  and  graceful  maiden. 
And  like  the  Elixir  of  Love  in  thy  human  archetype  dost  thou  foam  in 
thy  crystal  prison  I ' 

'  Villanous  Wolf  I '  I  cried, '  wilt  thou  linger  splashing  and  puddling 
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on  the  mafgin  of  the  stream  of  poesie  f  Spring  holdly  in,  and  give  a 
song  I* 

'Am  I  a  wolf,*  he  replied;  *and  do  I  not  therefore  remember  the  fiite 
of  a  classical  lupus  who  once  attempted  to  sing  f  I  have  not  foigotten 
JSbodusI' 

'  Howl  then,  O  BUelaverkt  f  Garwal,  Wehr  Wnl^  Man  Wol(  or  Loup 
<3arott — but  l**t  the  sons  be  forthcoming ! ' 

Thus  adjured,  the  Wolf  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  sang  to  an 
inspiriting,  rowdj-dowdj.  Low  Dutch  air,  the  following  verses : 


C^e  Aona  of  6rooli  ^dlotos. 


I  niM  of  Good  Fellows 

or  every  degree; 
By  land  or  by  water, 

On  iboie  or  at  aea. 
In  dreaa-ooaU  or  petUeoata, 

Bonnets  or  hats, 
Jn  hftieks,  or  in  aheep^lnsi 

In  blankets  or  mats :. 
Wboeyer  In  all  things 

Right  bmyely  sj^ree ; 
.  For  McA  are  good  fellows, 

Wbererer  they  be. 

I  sing  of  good  fellows, 

Whateyer  their  IlTes, 
As  monks  or  as  mOlteers, 

Gaptalna  or  wlvea ; 
Of  the  good  and  trae-heailed 

Who  laugh  a»  the  world, 
Tet  are  happy,  whersTor 

By  destiny  horled; 
Who  enjoy  aU  iu  foUy, 

Tct  ffom  it  are  free : 
And  snch  sre  good  fellows, 

Whsferer  they  be. 

Z  sing  of  good  Mk)ws, 

And  this  is  their  sign: 
Tboy  rail  not  at  tonghter, 

Lore,  music  or  wine ; 
And  fear  not  lest  pleamire 

Should  swamp  them  below, 
Or  that  those  who  are  merry 

Blast  OTerbnerd  so ; 
Yet  who  moderate  In  all  things 

And  temperate  we  see ; 
And  each  are  good  fellows, 

Whcferer  they  be. 

I  slnf  of  good  fellows 
Who  hold  to  their  word, 

Who  are  true  as  the  sabre, 
And  feat  aa  the  oord ; 

Who  think  what  they  spesk, 
Speak  not  all  that  thqr  think. 


And  win  stare  at  the  DstA 
Or  Death,  till  he  wink; 

Who  ftom  lying  or  trembling 
Or  shifting  are  free ; 

And  such  are  good  fellows, 
Whererer  they  be. 

I  sing  of  good  feUows: 

Kind-hearted  are  they ; 
Not  spitefkil  or  cruel, 

Or  wounding  *  in  play ; ' 
But  r^arding  the  feelings 

Of  all  as  their  own, 
Me*er  draw  from  the  lonl-GbonIs 

A  dissonsnt  tone ; 
Who  are  gentle  and  conrtaoas, 

While  gallant  and  free; 
And  such  are  good  feUowa, 

Whenyer  they  be. 

I  sing  of  good  fellows: 

God  sand  us  some  mora ! 
The  Earth  hath  not  many, 

Though  HeaTcn  hath  store ; 
8toat>liearted  companions, 

WeU  buckled  in  pride, 
Who  flinch  at  no  trifles, 

Whaterer  betide ; 
Who  twixt  honor  and  goodness 

Modilferenoesee; 
And  such  are  Kood  feDows, 

Wherever  they  be. 

I  sing  of  good  fdlows: 

Oh,  conM  there  be  found 
A  land  of  delight. 

Where  good  fellows  abound ; 
A  gentleman**  heaTen 

Brtoworabore, 
And  guTemed  by  Conrteqr, 

Honor  and  XjOtc  ; 
To  Elysium  or  Eden 

I  never  would  flee, 
But  the  Land  of  Good  Fellows, 

Whererer  it  be. 


HAPPT      OLD      AOE. 

A  MianruL  man  he  was :  the  snows  of  sge 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.    Gayety, 
Eren  in  life**  ckMing,  touched  his  teeming  brain 
With  such  wild  visions  ss  the  setting  sun 
Baises  in  front  of  some  hoar  grader, 
Fidnijng  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  huea. 
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*WXD      NOT      FOB      GOLD.' 


BT  J.  BQWAAD   WAtxrwmsaHT. 


WouLDBT  wed  for  gold  ?    Seek  yonder  palaoe-gate, 

Where  Uyeried  menials  at  the  entrance  wait ; 

They  guard  the  porch  'gainst  all  of  low  degree, 

But  thou,  unseen,  shalt  enter  there  with  me, 

And  learn  a  lesson  from  a  gilded  page : 

Too  true  the  tale  it  tells,  from  age  to  age^ 

Of  wealth  and  misery  joining  lumd  in  hand. 

See  yonder  lady  fair :  woul<ut  understand 

Why  on  her  youthful  brow  that  shadow  rests  f 

Can  it  be  true  that  aught  of  grief  molests 

One  who  is  mistress  of  a  home  like  this  I 

What  1  can  not  riches  purchase  earthly  bliss  f 

Fool  1  list  the  moral  that  this  scene  imparts : 

She  purchased  wealth  —  with  what  I  •—  two  broken  hearts ! 

Scarce  one  short  year  ago,  a  youthful  pair 

Plighted  their  troth,  and  swore  through  life  to  share, 

Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  their  mutual  lot; 

But  wealth  came  Itmpinff  by,  and  she  fofgot 

Her  faith,  his  love :  alasT  poor  girl,  she  sold 

His  earthlv  happiness^  her  heaven,  for  gold. 

Where  is  he  now,  that  poor  heart-broken  boy  t 

When  he  beheld  his  all  of  earthly  joy 

Gk>ne,  gone  for  ever  with  the  rich  man's  bride, 

A  tomb-stone  mournful  whispers,  *  that  he  died.' 

And  is  she  happy  now  I    No ;  erery  scene 

She  looks  upon  but  tells  what  mufat  hare  been. 

Though  decLed  in  costly  silks  and  satins  rare, 

Though  priceless  jewels  glitter  in  her  hair. 

Though  olessed  with  every  thii^  that  wealth  can  buy, 

Still,  IS  she  happy  f    List  the  stmed  sigh 

Bursting  unbidden  from  her  aching  breast  I 

It  sometimes  finds  a  voice,  though  oft  repressed ; 

And  in  that  sigh  a  truthful  tale  is  told : 

Go,  write  it  on  thy  hearty  and  wed  for  gold. 

Wouldst  wed  for  gold  f    Seek  yonder  humble  oot : 
There  wealth  and  miseiy  are  alike  forgot; 
Wide  open  stands  the  hospitable  door, 
And  welcome  he  who  enters,  rich  or  poor. 
Contentment  smiles  around  with  homely  grace ; 
Here  jaundiced  avarice  with  saffron  face 
Would  e'en  forget  his  hoards  of  yellow  dust, 
And  give  his  millions,  could  he  share  the  cnist 
That  honest  labor  renders  ever  sweet, 
(Not  always  such  the  luxuries  of  the  great) 
See  from  his  daily  toil  the  cotter  come : 
Full  well  he  knows  the  loved  one  waits  him  home ; 
Little  cares  he  to  share  the  rich  man's  part. 
His  mine  of  wealth  is  one  true  woman  s  heart ; 
like  those  twin  stars  that  mariners  descry 
When  looking  eastward  in  the  northern  sky. 
They  seek  the  Cynosure  to  track  their  way 
O'er  pathless  seas,  but»  lest  they  wandering  stimy. 
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And  diooM  tome  other  orb,  tbe  pointers  guide 
To  it  alone,  heedless  of  all  beside ; 
Revolving  ever,  still  they  never  rove 
From  out  the  path  that  guards  the  star  they  love. 
So  woman^s  fond  affections,  pure  and  true, 
Once  gained,  will  faithful  ever  cling  to  you, 
Thou^  all  else  change.    Let  good  or  ill  betide, 
Faint  not,  blest  man,  an  angel 's  at  thy  side. 
Constant  in  death,  she  whispering  points  above : 
'  Dearest,  well  meet  in  heaven,  for  neaven  is  love/ 
Think  well  on  this,  ve  fools  that  seek  to  gain 
A  fleeting  pleasure  lor  on  age  of  pain ! 
T  is  short-lived  pleasure  WMilth  alone  can  give. 
And  happier  far,  methinks,  't  would  be  to  live 
Poor  but  contented.    Now  my  thought  is  told, 
Go,  write  it  on  thy  heart,  and  wed  for  gold  1 

'  Wed  not  for  gold  1 '    Seek  California's  shore, 
Contend  with  thousands  for  the  glittering  ore  1 
Toil,  while  the  sun  beats  on  thy  fevered  head ; 
Toil,  till  thy  Minting  heart  is  almost  dead ; 
Toil,  till  thy  worn-out  limbs  refuse  to  stand ; 
Dig,  till  the  pick-aze  drop  from  out  thy  band. 
Till  frosted  head  and  heart  proclaim  thee  old  I 
Aye,  more,  till  death !  but  oh,  wed  not  for  gold  t 
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BY    OAHGLIHZ    CHXSSBRO'. 


*Wbm  there  not  ten  cleamaedT  but  where  are  the  nine?     There  are  not  found  that  returned, 
to  gire  glory  to  Oos,  aave  thU  •tranger.'  — Bzbi.b. 

The  extremes  of  civilization  dwelt  at  the  extreixies  of  the  great  street 
which  was  almost  the  only  street,  and  about  the  sum  total  of  the  town  of 
Norfolk.  Tou  might  have  found  this  grand  thoroughfare,  in  the  partic- 
ular year  to  which  I  have  reference,  and  for  many  a  following  year,  to 
which  I  have  also  reference,  bordered  with  every  imaginable  sort  of  edi- 
fice, and  in  these  varied  tenements  every  style  and  hue  of  habitant  There 
were  in  the  first  place  black  citizens  and  white,  who  had  arranged  their 
abodes,  in  regard  to  place  and  form,  ad  libitum  ;  then  there  were  beg- 
gars, and  almost  millionaires,  living  literally  side  by  side ;  idlers,  and  the 
wretchedest  victims  of  poverty ;  preachers  and  thieves  ;  angels  embodied, 
and  demons  personified ;  heathen  men  and  saints,  publicans  and  Phari- 
sees; the  pure  in  heart,  the  charitable — and  precious  few  were  they, 
alas  ! — the  unbelieving  and  the  sooflfeis  also. 

The  pride  of  wealth,  in  Norfolk,  manifested  itself  in  the  ordinary  forms ; 
in  large  possessions,  in  well-kept  and  extensive  grounds,  in  stately  dwell- 
ing-places, in  fine  equipage,  in  fine  furniture,  in  rich  raiment  likewise. 
The  pomp  and  triumph  of  poverty  spoke  aleo  in  the  usual  forms ;  in  the 
paupers'  rags,  and  in  the  hovels  they  called  homes.    The  luxury  of  the 
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Chrotiaiis,  that  which  aft  a  bodj  they  most  rejoieed  in,  was  the  splendid 
church  they  had  built,  the  ornament  of  the  town,  the  place  for  a  Sabbath- 
day^ft  luxurious  rest ;  the  people  of  '  St  CKles,*  on  the  oontraiy,  the  beg^ 
gars  and  loose  characters  thereof  had  also  their  church,  their  holiday  re- 
sort, but  other  voices  than  those  of  praise  and  prayer  went  up  therefrom. 

There  were  two  men  in  this  town,  the  goodly  town  of  Norfolk,  who 
were  sorely  afflicted,  almost  beyond  imagination:  they  were  diseased 
with  leprosy!  The  names  of  these  men  were  Judas  Itollin,  the  fisher- 
man, and  Hiram  Hildreth,  the  banker:  they  were  lepers  'white  as 
snow  * ;  but  where  was  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  which  they  might  ^  wash 
and  be  clean '  ?  The  terrible  disease  that  afflicted  them  was  strangdy 
changed  in  form  since  the  time  when  the  -great  Phtsiciak,  in  His  jour- 
neyings,  was  hailed  from  wayside  and  phun  and  city  with  the  ciy  of  the 
awifuUy  diseased,  '  Unclean !  unclean ! '  '  Lord,  if  thou  mltj  thou  canst 
make  me  dean.'  Though  one  of  them  was  an  outcast  from  the  Israel  of 
the  world,  an  alien  from  every  thing  recognized  as  the  loffy,  the  noble, 
and  the  true,  still  he  was  not  a  cast-out,  a  cast-away,  as  were  they  of  old, 
by  reason  of  their  leprosy.  It  was  w4  the  absolute  loathsomeness  of  his 
disease  that  forced  him  to  the  Desert  of  Life,  that  shut  him  from  the 
doors  of  knowledge,  the  hand  of  sympathy,  the  soul  and  the  voice  of 
Love.  Nay;  for  as  far  as  real  infection,  infectedneea,  went,  the  banker 
was  in  as  extreme  a  situation  as  the  fisherman,  and  yet  no  man  shunned 
Aim.  Shunned  him !  what  an  absurd  idea !  He  was  the  last  to  be  thrust 
against  the  wall ;  no  door  was  closed  upon  him,  no  face  was  averted,  no 
voice  changed,  no  lip  curled,  no  step  shunned,  no  hand  was  withheld. 
Love  was  never  changed  to  fear  for  him ;  none,  through  fear,  fled  from 
him.  The  banker  had  his  wife  and  his  children,  but  no  one  ever  thought 
of  separating  them,  from  fear  of  the  contagion  of  his  disease. 

Let  us  look  upon  him.  Come  through  the  splendid  rooms,  glowing 
and  glittering  with  magnificence,  to  this  silent  place,  this  darkened  cham- 
ber. Look  on  this  couch  of  luxury,  of  agony.  Its  magnificence,  see !  is 
stained  with  blood ;  the  banker  is  wounded ;  there  is  blood  on  his  tem- 
ples, his  hair  is  stwned  with  it,  and  blood  on  his  dress,  for  a  great  wound 
IS  in  his  side.  How  deathly  pale  the  man  is ;  he  is  in  extrema  pain. 
Bat  he  does  not  lack  for  tender  care.  A  physician  is  bending  over  him, 
his  two  young  daughters  are  beside  him,  and  his  watchfril  wife,  always 
his  constant  and  attentive  friend  and  servant,  she  is  the  last  that  will 
now  desert  him.  Five  hours  ago  Hildreth  was  laid  on  this  coudi,  and  he 
has  not  since  been  moved ;  the  utmost  has  been  done  to  arouse,  revive, 
and  strengthen  him.  Many  a  groan  has  escaped  him  since  he  was 
brought  home,  helpless  and  unconscious ;  but  to  only  one  word  has  he  given 
utterance :  when  they  had  thought  him  auite  senseless,  his  lips  opened, 
he  proved  himself  most  keenly  dive,  for  tnat  one  word,  uttered  in  agonj 
and  terror  as  it  seemed,  was,  *  Hell ! ' 

What  a  word  was  that  to  find  tuck  utterance,  as  in  angry  wrath,  boia 
the  lips  of  a  saint  I  It  startled  and  horrified  his  listeners,  yet  they  dared 
not  think  of  attaching  the  significance  to  it  whidi  they  could  but  befiere 
he  did.  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  in  that  one  moment,  bla&- 
phemed  by  the  utterance  of  that  word,  gave  the  lie  to  his  whole  past  life ; 
but  the  expression  was  lost  in  an  instanti  and  a  few  moments  after  saw 
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him  awaking,  the  resigned,  heroic  Christaao,  tranquil  in  his  agony,  sub- 
dued and  subduing. 

Such  a  cUishing  of  opinion  had  never  before  been  known  in  the  good 
town  of  Norfolk ;  such  a  startling  event  had  never  occurred  to  arouse 
those  citizens  so  thoroughly,  from  one  end  of  the  ffrand  street  to  the  other* 
The  banker  had  been  assaulted,  with  intent  to  kill  I  He  was  mortailj 
wounded,  as  the  report  went,  and  that  bj  one  of  the  most  unmitigated 
wretches,  blackguards  and  scoundrels  that  ever  drew  breath.  And  the 
story  wttB  all  true  enough,  yet  how  iax  from  just  was  the  indignation  vis- 
ited upon  the  poor  leper,  by  his  dealings  widi  the  rich  leper ! 

Learn  the  circumstances  of  the  outer  and  inner  life  of  Judas,  and  the 
nature  and  the  worth  of  public  opinion  in  this  matter  will,  to  the  candid 
reader,  at  once  appear. 

Judas  RoUin  lived  in  a  hut,  the  like  of  which  whoso  has  beheld  ever  a 
railroad  or  canal  in  process  of  construction  has  seen  by  the  myriad  ;  and 
this  house  his  own  hands  had  built  The  hut  stood  on  the  sea-beach, 
and  Judas  owned,  beside  it,  a  boat  and  a  fishing^net,  and  this  was  all 
his  property.  The  poor  man  had  a  wife  and  one  child.  His  wife  was  a 
good  creature  at  hearty  but  the  woman  had  been  almost  driven  out  of 
her ;  that  is,  if  by  woman  is  understood  refinement,  gentleness,  a  soft 
voice,  and  ready  sympathy.  The  sea  air,  and  great  exposure  to  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  to  labor  in  the  sun  and  in  the  rain,  from  her  youth  up, 
had  browned  her  face  to  a  hue  almost  as  dark  as  the  copper-colored  face 
of  Judas.  Her  voice  was  not  low,  nor  mild ;  it  would  not  have  remind- 
ed you  of  sighing  zephyrs,  or  iEolian  strains.  She  was  never  well  dressed, 
nor  any  where  near  it  She  was  a  creature  bom  to  hard  toil,  brought  up 
to  it,  and  well  inured  in  it;  a  woman,  but  a  slave  to  poverty  and 
labor,  which  is  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  the  woman  of  ease  and 
elegance.  So  much  love  as  can  live  in  a  heart  crushed  and  bowed  down 
by  a  never-ended  toil ;  so  much  gentleness  as  can  remain  in  a  nature 
whose  fiercest  passions  have  by  evil  circumstances  been  all  aroused,  re- 
mained in  her.  But  she  was  a  different  sort  of  being  from  her  daughter 
Angela,  who  was  a  very  frur,  bright-eyed,  and  lively  girl ;  as  pretty  a  girl, 
in  fact,  as  could  in  her  day  have  been  found,  high  or  low,  in  Norfolk. 
She  had  a  sweet  voice  and  a  kind  heart,  industnr,  and  application,  and 
ambition ;  and  with  these  qualifications  stubborn  mdeed  must  be  the  evil 
fortune  that  can  not  be  overcome.  Angela  was  ambitious,  not  only  for 
herself,  but  for  her  parents,  more  so  &r  than  they  had  ever  been  for 
themselves ;  and  this  she  proved,  even  while  a  very  young  child,  in  her 
whole-souled  endeavors  to  increase  the  comforts  of  her  home,  by  trying 
to  make  order  and  peace  there. 

Judas  Rollin  was  a  hard  man,  yet  not  naturally  so.  Sinful,  corrupted, 
morally  diseased  his  nature  had  become,  but  it  was  surely  his  second 
nature ;  it  was  not  so  with  hirti  in  the  beginning.  When  he  was  an 
infant,  in  his  mothei^s  arms,  of  him,  as  soon  as  of  the  purest  oflSspring  of 
purity,  the  angels  might  have  said,  *  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Alas,  for  the  manhood  that  had  grown  from  that  infancy  I  sad,  and  true 
as  sad,  would  the  truthful  declaration  of  him  now  have  been,  *  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.*  Search  the  universe  over,  you  would  never  find 
a  house  more  miserable  than  his,  a  home  more  nillen,a  nature  more 
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besotted,  a  life  more  depraved.  He  had  sunk,  soul  and  body,  poor  Judas ! 
He  was  hardly  a  man;  indeed,  he  was  much  more  a  beast  than  a  man. 

His  leprosy  was  not,  as  before  stated,  of  that  outward  form  which  sent 
the  afflicted  of  old  far  from  the  wayside,  to  dwell  and  to  die  alone.  In 
what  then  could  one  now  discover  it  ?  Oh,  look  !  see !  How  doth  drunk- 
enness leave  its  mark?  Ay,  how,  if  not  in  the  outward,  the  visible 
signs,  as  well  as  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  corruption  ?  in  flaming  let- 
ters, in  bodily  weakness  and  inefficiency,  in  poisoned,  yet  continuing  life, 
in  extreme  poverty,  depravity,  ruin ;  in  gross  sensualism,  in  evil,  uncon- 
trollable passions,  in  brutal  desires  !  Oh,  see  what  a  story  is  written  in 
those  wild,  those  red  and  fiery  eyes,  those  angry  eyes,  which  have  lost  the 
divine  insignia  I  What  a  tale  that  bloated,  unstable  figure  tells.  Those 
rags  he  wears  are  enough  to  make  one  laugh,  provided  one  be  suffidentJy 
•hardened ;  or  weep,  if  one  be  still  in  the  possession  of  humanity.  Tlie 
mark,  the  brand,  the  leprosy  is  on  him ;  he  carries  it  about  with  him ;  he 
cannot  throw  it  aside ;  it  is  him  !  But  supposing  he,  this  man,  were  ar- 
rayed in  cleanly  raiment ;  for  a  moment,  in  mere  courtesy,  think  of  him 
thus :  put  fine  garments  on  him,  dress  him  as  a — a  gentleman ;  would  he, 
in  all  reason,  be  still  laughed  at,  hooted  at,  shrunk  from,  insulted  f  Not 
insulted,  certaintly,  except  perhaps  by  children,  who  are  not  wise  to  distin- 
guish !  Why  then  is  it  ?  Is  the '  gowd '  more  than  Hhe  guinearstamp  f ' 
One  would  imagine  so.  Just  array  Judas  as  some  are  in  your  mind's 
eye  arrayed.  There  is  many  a  Dives,  dear  reader,  for  whom  he  might 
reasonably  be  mistaken !  I  know  it,  and  so  do  you !  But  in  these  rags, 
which  are  merely  the  outer  presentment  of  his  poverty,  his  inward  pov- 
erty, which  is  in  feet  more  grievous  far  than  that  which  constrains  many 
a  mortal  to  lie  down  and  die — give  him  again  the  rags  which  are  his :  if  he 
is  himself,  you  will  see  soon  enough  the  leprosy  which  disgusts  you, 
though  you  would  not  think  of  flying  before  it  in  fear  of  contagion.  You 
see  the  leprosy,  unutterably  terrible,  which  that  once  prevalent  in  Judea 
only  faintly  prefigured. 

The  wounded  man  on  whom  we  have  looked  was  no  acknowledged 
leper;  but  oh,  ye  angels!  was  he  the  less  so  because  unacknowledged? 
Had  any  mortal  said  on  the  contrary  of  Judas  Rollin,  the  day  when  he 
was  cast  into  prison  by  the  hand  of  indignant  and  outraged  law,  ^  The  num 
has  leprosy  —  he  ought  to  he  put  away  by  himself,^  the  word  would  have 
been  repeated  from  lip  to  lip,  through  all  that  town  of  Norfolk,  and  every 
one  would  have  added,  *  What  an  expressii^e  word!^ 

Many  years  ago  this  fisherman  and  this  banker,  whose  separation  was, 
to  all  appearance,  as  morally  great  as  if  they  had  resided  at  the  extremes 
of  the  earth,  found  themselves,  each  in  youth,  together  in  a  house  of  God. 
They  had  not  gone  together  there  on  that  memorable  night,  for  though 
both  were  poor,  accident  had  placed  them  in  different  stations  of  life,  and 
nature  had  endowed  them  with  very  different  temperaments.  It  seemed 
as  though  something  more  than  accident  had  led  them  to  that  one  place 
of  worship  on  the  same  even.  Neither  of  them  could  be  often  found  in  such 
holy  place.  They  did  not  go  together,  but  they  went  equally  from  cu- 
riosity ;  and  they  found  more  than  they  sought,  when,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  discourse  which  had  affected  the  one  to  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and 
the  other  through  his  whole  mind,  tins  appeal  burst  on  their  ears: 
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*  Here  stand  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Everlasting  God,  the  great  Jehovah  I 
As  His  ambassador,  His  minister,  I  have  laid  before  jou  this  night  the 
despatches  of  His  infinite  grace.    O  men  and  women,  it  is  sufficient  for 
JOU !    Bondmen  of  Satan,  I  cry  unto  you,  arise !  cast  off  jour  fetters, 
jour  thrice-aocureed  fetters !     Behold,  He  who  is  the  Almightt  and  the 
All-merciful  is  waiting  to  receive  jou !    Pilgrims,  wearj  wanderers  in 
the  desert,  do  jou  weep  ?     You  are  bowed  down,  I  know,  /  know  jou 
are ;  jou  fiaint  beneath  jour  burden :  'oh,  cast  it  on  the  Lord  I    Hs  will 
sustain  jou,  and  comfort  jou !     He,  mj  brethren,  my  brothers — oh,  re- 
member this  —  He,  also,  once  wandering  on  this  earth,  for  jour  sake  and 
for  mine,  exclaimed,  'I  thirst!'  and  bj  the  atonement  He  made,  bj  His 
own  bitter  want  and  pain,  a  fountain  was  opened,  and  He  has  bidden 
me,  even  me,  to  stand  before  this  people,  to  crj,  'Ho I  all  je  that  thirst! 
behold  the  fountain  of  living  water  I     Whosoever  will  drink  of  it  shall 
never  thirst ! '     In  God's  name,  dear  brethren,  je  athirst,  wearied,  and 
djing  mortals,  come  I     Behold  the  well  of  salvation!     See — the  hour  of 
salvation  —  it  is  at  hand !     Gome,  for  all  things  are  now  read j.    The 
Spirit  and  the  Bride,  are  thej  not  whispering  at  this  verj  moment  in  jour 
hearts,  Gome  ?     Fellow-pilgrims,  jou  who  are  jet  in  jour  jouth,  let  me 
tell  JOU,  verv  dark  and  drearj  is  this  world,  and  jou  will  find  it  so,  if  jou 
do  not  see  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  about  jour  path,  and  direct- 
ing jour  waj  to  heaven.    Gh,  think  upon  this  life  I    I  know  it  all :  I 
also  have  been  joung ;  I  am  old ;  I  have  proved  what  some  of  jou  are 
now  experiencing,  and  this  I  tell  jou,  for  the  thing  that  hath  been  shall 
be — saj,  is  not  this  jour  life  ?     Do  jou  not  in  earlj  jouth,  are  jou  not 
now  looking  forward,  some  of  jou,  with  keenest  impatience,  tempted 
sorelj  to  leap  on  and  grasp  to  jourself  the  glowing  future  before  the 
time  f    And  some  other  of  jou,  have  jou  not  met  that  future,  and  proved 
it?     Was  it  not  disappointment  that  jou  hugged  to  jour  breast?     And 
others  still — jou  have  gone  fiirther  on  in  life — has  not  the  crj  alread  j  burst 
with  bitter  anguish  from  jour  hearts,  'And  is  this  all  ?   Do  those  around 
me,  have  others  found  onlj  this  V     Is  it,  indeed,  all  we  have  to  look  for  ? 
must  we  turn  our  thoughts  bejond  this  wished-for  future,  even  farther  up, 
to  God,  for  a  future  which  we  shall  not  recognize  on  earth  ?     Mj  (riends, 
there  has  never  a  jouth  of  thoughtful  mind  arrived  at  manhood,  who  has 
not  gone  through  all  this  experience  of  thought,  expectation,  and  disap- 
pointment   How  is  it  possible  that  the  experience  should  be  otherwise  ? 
How  else  could  we  be  transported  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven  ?     How  could 
man  ever  be  prepared,  save  bj  a  trial  of  the  life  of  worldliness  and  the 
life  of  holiness,  to  combat  and  choose  between  the  two  ?     And  since  then 
this  is  the  experience  of  all,  since  the  converted  man  will  tell  jou  it  is 
true,  and  that  there  is  more  joj,  as  well  as  safetj,  in  believing,  G  brother 
still  in  bondage,  suffer  jourself  to  be  entreated,  to  be  warned.    'The  thing 
that  hath  been,  shall  be.'     Resist  the  Devil,  and,  jou  have  the  word  of 
Him  for  it  who  cannot  lie,  the  Devil  will  flee  from  jou  I    Dear  brethren, 
it  is  sin,  and  sin  alone,  that  makes  the  angruish  of  the  tribulation,  the  bit- 
terness of  the  strife,  the  keenness  of  the  sorrow !    Believe  me,  for  the 
God  who  hears  me  has  inspired  mj  voice  to  speak  this  truth :  there  is 
peace,  there  is  satisfaction  in  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Lord  our  Lord,  Christ 
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Jesus.  Would  jou  approach  the  £ternal  Fathkr  f  What  can  prevent 
jou,  then  f  Gome,  in  tne  name  of  love,  and  holj  jo^,  and  unfailing  con- 
solation !  Come,  but  through  jour  Redeemer  ;  there  is  no  other  refuge, 
there  is  no  other  sacrifice.  Christ  our  Passover  is  slain  for  us !  Let  us 
keep  the  feast,  the  feast  of  reconciliation.  Oh,  unspeakable  joy !  oh,  holj 
love!  oh,  divine  reconciliation!    Whosoever  will  ....  let  him  comel' 

The  minister  paused,  and  a  deep  silence  spread  over  the  vast  assembly 
which  had  gathered  expressly  to  hear  him,  for  he  was  a  preacher  fiir- 
famed  for  his  eloquence ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  if  not  the  truth 
of  the  preacher,  is  always  attractive ;  the  curious  and  idle,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,  will  be  drawn  and  affected  by  it 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  sermon  on  the  Atonement,  that  he 
uttered  the  recorded  invitation — an  invitation  which  had  never  sounded 
in  the  eare  of  that  congregation  with  such  solemnity  and  thrilling  power 
before.  A  few  moments  of  entire  silence  passed,  and  then  his  deep  and 
thrilling  voice  was  heard  again.  It  took  now  the  tone  of  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, as  though  his  heart  were  weeping  for  the  unccmverted  ones  before 
him.  'Are  there  none  here,'  he  said,  looking  earnestly  around,  *are 
tliere  none  within  hearing  of  the  great  truths  this  night  proclaimed,  who 
have  need  to  come,  when  bidden  ?  Is  this,  indeed,  an  entire  company 
of  Christians,  men  and  women  ?  Is  there  not  one  unregenerate  heait^ 
not  one  unsanctified  soul  in  Divine  presence  ?  Can  every  voice  in  this 
assembly  exclaim  with  one  accord, '  My  Lord,  and  my  Goo  ? '  Oh,  how 
blessed  the  thought  1  how  glorious  tlie  idea !  Well  might  one,  then,  in 
His  name,  rise  up,  and  declare  this  place  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
very  gate  of  heaven.'  Again  he  paused,  and  a  dead  silence  ciisued ;  then 
a  voice  from  a  £ar  comer  exclaimed,  'O  Lord  I  have  mercy  on  me !  have 
mercy  on  me ! ' 

It  was  more  a  groan  than  a  prayer,  and  if  the  silence  there  had  not 
been  perfect,  it  could  not  have  fallen  thrillingly,  as  it  did,  on  the  awed 
heart  of  the  congregation.  It  broke  distinctly  on  the  minister's  ear,  and 
many  a  voice  echoed  it ;  and  then  there  was  a  rising,  and  a  rush,  and  in  a 
moment  more  a  crowd  of  kneeling  forms  fell  prostrate  before  the  altar. 
Again  all  was  hushed,  and  nothing  but  that  supplicating  voice,  'articulate 
in  the  ear  of  Heaven,'  was  heard,  beseeching  the  grace  of  Ood  for  those 
repentant  mortals.  It  was  a  sight  and  a  night  to  be  remembered — such 
a  sight  and  night,  that  none  of  all  the  multitude  gathered  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  church  could  ever  speak  of  it  without  the  solemnest  emotion ; 
they  had  looked  upon  the  solemnest  sight  the  universe  can  afford,  that  of 
a  congregation  of  sinners,  convicted  by  their  own  conscience  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  of  their  sin.  God  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
they  knew  it;  and  with  a  rich  blessing  He  answered  the  prayers  of  the 
devout  man  who  had  aroused  the  multitude  from  death  to  life. 

This  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  revival  of  religious  sentiment  and 
action  in  Norfolk,  which  was  attended  by  varied,  by  some  blessed,  fruits. 
In  pious  souls  the  memory  of  it  was  for  many  years  a  precious  memoiy, 
for  then  it  was  that  many  were  added  to  the  church  daily,  of  sudi  as 
should  be  saved. 

Among  those  who  repented  to  confession  were  the  two  young  men  of 
whom  we  have  made  mention,  Hiram  Hildreth  and  Judas  RoUin.  It  was 
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indeed  from  the  heart  of  Judas,  the  fishennan,  that  the  cry  of  a  heart 
hurdened  with  a  oonsciousness  of  need  and  sin  broke  forth,  which  aroused 
many  of  that  congregation  to  the  act  of  humbling  themselves  before  Goo. 
It  was  a  momentary  wonder  to  all,  until  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
was  called  to  mind,  when  he  was  seen  rushing  up  to  the  altar,  the  first  of 
the  many  who  offered  themselves  for  the  prajers  of  the  church.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  bold,  careless,  reckless  and  profane  youth,  but  no  one 
had  suspected  him  of  a  remaining  capacity  for  the  genuine  feeling  and 
moral  courage  that  was  revealed  on  this  night  by  him. 

The  whole  life  of  this  Judas  had  been  a  hard  and  an  exposed  one,  and 
not  unattended  with  danger.  His  childhood  had  been  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  in  want,  and  his  ideas,  from  the  first,  hardly  extended  beyond 
that  sea-side  where,  bare-foot  and  bare-headed,  he  had  played  and 
worked  through  infancy  and  childhood,  only  escaping  death  by  drown- 
ing because  predestined,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  be  hanged  L 
He  had  never  been  sent  to  school  a  day  in  his  life,  but  of  his  own  accord 
he  had  sometimes  gone  to  the  shanty  where  children  such  as  he  were 
taught;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he,  in  these  random  visits, 
acquired  much  information.  In  fact,  he  knew  almost  nothing,  until  he 
went  to  work  for  himself,  and  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  heathenish 
ignorance.  Then,  by  degrees,  in  one  way  and  another,  he  picked  up 
Tarious  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  learned  to  read  and  write.  Much  be- 
yond these  attainments  he  did  not  go,  in  the  path  of  learning.  Other 
inducements  than  those  which  had  impelled  him  to  study  offered,  when, 
wearied  with  hard  work,  he  found  a  brief  time  for  rest  His  home,  or 
rather  the  place  which  gave  him  shelter,  was  a  miserable  one ;  he  had 
no  comfort  there  by  day  or  by  night,  and  after  he  grew  old  and  strong 
enough  to  labor  for  himself,  he  seldom  went  back  to  it  His  father  and 
mother  were  intemperate  people ;  the  shed  they  lived  in  was  a  hell  on 
earth ;  and  it  was  a  fiercer  and  more  loathsome  hell  to  him  even  than 
that  in  which  he  plunged  on  his  escape  from  home. 

As  a  matter  almost  of  course,  he  fell  in  with  bad  company.  There 
was  none  other  that  would  receive  him.  Every  thing  seemed  against 
him.  Even  his  kind-heartedness  and  good-nature  were  turned  into  in- 
struments which  served  his  worst  interests.  After  he  became  a  regular 
boatman  and  fisherman,  his  days  were  days  of  labor.  He  hardly  knew 
what  rest  was  till  the  Sabbaths  came  round,  and  then  he  never  thought 
of  seeking  rest  (for  who  had  ever  taught  him  better  ?)  in  any.  other 
place  than  the  tavern,  where  his  companions  lounged  away  the  hpurs,  or 
m  strolling  on  the  beach,  or  in  sleeping  in  his  poor  lodgings.  This  Sab- 
bath night,  when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  heard  himself  invited, 
with  true  and  earnest  sympathy,  to  come  to  the  Lord  for  comfort  and 
strength,  was  ceftainly  an  era  in  his  career.  It  seemed,  while  the  preach- 
er's voice  was  ringing  through  the  silence,  as  though  the  call  was  nu&de 
purposely  for  him,  as  though  he  too  could  really  understand,  what  he 
had  never  much  thought  o^  and  certainly  had  never  comprehended  be- 
fore, the  one  great  need,  which  in  itself  absorbed  every  other  need ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  audible,  irresistible,  one  cry  of  his  soul  in  that  hour 
was, '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me ! ' 

He  forgot  every  thing  in  that  emotion ;  the  future,  the  present}  and 
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the  past  were  all  drawn  into  that  one  great  and  most  strange  thought, 
the  merciful  and  Almighty  Gon,  whose  love  and  goodness  had  on  this 
night  heen  fully  and  freely  set  before  hira.  He  was  willing  and  ready 
to  recei;ire  even  him,  sinner  though  he  was,  into  the  covenant  of  His 
grace !  And  as  complete  a  surrender,  for  the  moment,  as  mortal  ever 
made,  he  made,  when,  forgetful  of  all  other  things,  he  pressed  forward  to 
learn  of,  and  to  accept  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  he  saw  now  how 
it  was,  that  having  Kim  he  should  possess  all  things.  There  were  some 
who  rejoiced  and  were  glad  in  the  conversion  of  this  youth ;  but  he 
knew  not  of  it.  There  were  ^ious  souls  who  knew  notlung  of  him,  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  that  might  be  drawn  from  his  looks,  his  rough  and 
coarse  dress ;  they  saw  in  him  a  publican  and  a  sinner.  This  was  the 
most  that  was  known  of  him,  excepting  by  the  good  pastor,  whose  heart 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  conviction  of  the  great  redemption  there  was  for 
this  youth,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  peculiar  and  constant  dangers,  the 
temptations,  to  which,  as  a  pilgrim  in  the  Christian  progre^,  he  would 
surely  be  exposed.  He  was  right  in  his  conviction,  or  suspicion,  of  the 
very  kind  of  danger  that  awiuted  and  attended  Judas ;  of  the  ridicule, 
ana  jesting,  and  mocking,  by  which  his  former  companions  in  sin  would 
lead,  or  strive  to  lead  the  convert  astray ;  and  strong  indeed,  almost  mi- 
raculous, he  knew  the  power  must  be,  that  would  deafen  hitn  to  all  their 
persuasion,  temptation  and  example.  He  trembled  for  the  lad,  and  he 
did  more :  he  prayed  for  him ;  he  prayed  for,  he  strove  with  him ;  for  he 
dearly  saw  that,  the  few  temporal  comforts  and  enjoyments  even  which 
he  had,  would  present  themselves  to  Judas*s  mind  as  so  many  sore  temp- 
tations to  return  from  the  strange  path  he  had  entered,  and  go  with  thoee 
who  had  only  a  few  of  the  most  sensual  pleasures  to  conifort  them  ia 
their  want  and  poverty.  In  forsaking  the  ways  and  practices  of  sin 
and  folly,  what  strong  defence  was  there  that  he  could  place  between 
himself  and  them  ?  He  was  not  fitted  for,  nor  had  he  taste,  naturally, 
for  intellectual  enjoyments ;  and  even  if  he  had,  what  then  ?  In  his  case 
the  satisfaction  would  not  have  waited  on  the  craving.  How,  in  what 
way  could  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect  be  conducted  ?  He  had  none 
of  the  genius  that  overleaps  and  conquers  obstacles ;  he  had  not  the 
habits  of  application  which  sometimes,  to  all  practical  purposes,  supply 
the  inspirations  and  the  daringness  of  genius.  Obviously  there  was  but 
one  hope  for  him,  the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  holiness ;  and  this, 
to  cure  him  from  the  leprosy  of  his  sin,  must  become  the  great  principle  of 
his  life  and  action.  That  this  was  the  work  of  no  one  moment,  or  hour, 
or  day  of  excitement,  the  pastor  knew  well.  He  knew  it  was  not  a  mir- 
acle tiiat  had  aroused  this  youth  to  a  consciousness  of  the  error  of  hia 
ways,  like  that  which  induced  the  change  in  Paul  the  apostle.  He  knew 
that,  in  reason,  Judas  could  not  be  so  radically,  naturalljr  and  spirituallj^ 
changed,  as  that  nothing  could  now  remove  hb  feet  from  the  Rock  of 
Faith ;  tiiat  the  passion,  and  determination,  and  inclination  of  a  moment 
ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  guarantee  of  the  woric  of  a  life-time.  He 
could  readily  see  that  his  words  might  have  produced  this  solemnizing 
effect,  this  subduing  effect,  on  one  suddenly  awakened  by  a  variety  of 
causes  beside  hie  words  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  and  worldly  need  and 
wretchedness ;  that  many  influences  beside  spiritual  ones  might  constrain 
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him  to  remain  true  and  steadfast,  for  a  time,  to  the  vows  of  repentance 
and  amendment  he  made. 

And  so  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  establish  and  perfect  the 
good  work  begun  in  Judas.  But  before  the  joy  of  believing  had  become 
a  joy  so  established  that  it  could  not  be  lived  without,  the  minister  was 
removed  from  lus  charge ;  and  after  leaving  Norfolk,  afflicting  dif^pensa- 
tions  of  a  domestic  nature  absorbed  his  Uioughts,  and  Judas  was  left 
without  a  mortal-spiritual  guide.  Almost  without  a  guide :  but  still  that 
new  Idea  was  in  his  mind ;  a  new  word  was  tolling,  solenmly  as  a  funeral 
bell,  through  his  h^art ;  he  had  a  new  perception,  dim  and  dark  it  is  true, 
but  still  infinitely  more  full  of  hope  for  and  to  him  than  his  former  total 
unconsdousness.  If  it  was  not  love  for^  it  was  the  love  </,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  love  of  God,  which  awakened  him.  It  was  surely  not 
fear.  The  preacher  had  presented  no  terrific  imagery  of  the  Divine 
wrath  and  future  judgment,  to  frighten  his  hearers  into  saving  repent- 
ance. It  was  the  more  exalted  and  subduing  sentiment  of  love  Wh^ 
Judas  afterward,  deprived  of  his  spiritual  guide,  sought  of  himself  to 
find  out  and  to  know  God,  the  rapturous  idea  which  at  first  rejoiced 
him  by  degrees  departed.  When  he  studied  the  subject  for  his  own 
mind,  he  oftener  lingered  over  the  terrors  of  the  eternal  power,  eternal 
wrath  and  judgment,  and  on  the  fiery  condemnation,  than  on  that  record 
of  God  wherein  is  made  known  the  wondrous  story  of  a  surpassing,  all- 
mighty,  all-embracing  love.  And  when  was  the  bond  of  fear,  of  fear  that 
was  not  a  tangible  torment,  a  personal  cruelty  and  restriction  —  when  was 
such  a  fear  ever  an  effectually  preventing,  directing  and  saving  power  ? 
Fear  may  lead  to  love,  and  not  unaccountably,  but  love  never  leads  to 
such  fear  as  the  awakened  sinner  sometimes  feels,  to  be  miserable  in,  and 
then  to  forget  again.    Fear  hath  torments ;  but  Love !  it  is  all  in  all ! 

Alas  for  Judas  !  love  did  not  come  to  be  his  all  in  all,  and  fear  did  not, 
of  course,  prove  a  saving  power ;  for  it  was  gradually  dispelled  by  the 
jesting  and  the  mocking  of  his  companions,  who  were  themselves  equally 
without  it,  and  reverence,  and  love.  In  his  own  mind,  for  his  own  con- 
sideration and  encouragement,  he  could  point  to  no  fruits  of  his  conver- 
sion. No  happy  results  had  been  produced — no  temporal  profit,  certainly. 
And  he  could  not  tell  his  jesting  companions,  so  that  they  would  under- 
stand it — for  he  did  not  understand  it  bimself —  of  that  inward  peace  which 
was  so  unspeakable  a  blessing,  nor  of  that  hope  of  salvation,  the  exceed- 
ing comfort,  the  great  possession,  which  was  not  to  be  bought  with  gold 
or  with  silver.  He  could  not  tell  them,  from  the  honest  conviction  of  his 
heart,  of  that  hope  and  peace  which  was  a  better  possession  than  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  The  golden  gates  of  Promise  had  not  been 
opened  to  him ;  he  knew  not  of  that  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory 
which  the  redeemed  rejoice  in ;  light  had  not  yet  fiiUen  around  his  path, 
but  the  shadows  of  light  only ;  he  was  not  yet  unbound ;  he  had  only 
been  so  moved  as  to  become  aware  of  the  fetters  which  girded  him,  suffi- 
ciently afflicted  by  them  to  long  for  an  escape.    That  was  all. 

He  forgot  or  neglected  the  hardly  established  habit  of  prayer;  his 
lips  were  again  pressed  to  the  cup  of  impurity — the  bitter  cup  of  drunk- 
enness and  of  madness.  Oaths  and  cursing  found  a  voice,  passion  again 
swayed  his  mind,  and  desire  was  rampant  in  his  heart ;  and  ere  k>ng,  poor 
.Judas!  he  was  treading  in  all  the  ways  of  the  transgressor  I 
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When  he  became  a  man,  and  was  fairly  established  in  his  business,  his 
vagabondism,  poverty  and  corruption,  he  of  course  did  not  find  himself 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  He  had  not  the  intellect  nor  the  will  which 
not  unfrequently  sends  men  up,  even  from  the  very  dregs  of  society  to 
the  heights  thereof;  but  he  had  within  him  the  spirit  of  plodding  industry, 
which  was  sure,  so  long  as  persevered  in,  to  keep  him  above  want  En- 
couraged by  his  consciousness  of  this  fact,  Judas,  in  the  course  of  tame, 
married,  and  built  for  himself  a  shanty  on  the  sea-beach.  But  his  pros- 
pects never  brightened.  Evil  company,  and  perhap '  home  influence  too, 
served  any  other  purpose  than  tnat  of  exalting  him.  He  was  tempted 
above  what  he  was  able  to  bear.  He  had  forsaken  God,  and  was  without 
such  force  of  mind  and  body  as  would  have  driven  him  on  prosperously 
in  the  course  of  worldly  afiairs.  In  an  awful  sense  his  manhood  was  with- 
out hope,  because  without  God  in  the  world. 

No  good  Samaritan  came  in  those  days,  even  to  him,  with  the  attempt 
to  renew  or  build  up  again  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jehovah.  He,  diseased 
and  a  leper  as  he  was,  still  was  not  recognized  as  of  those  sick  in  need  of 
a  physician,  for  whom  the  offering  of  healing  was  made. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  and  debasement  of  this  poor  man  and 
woman,  that  Angela  RoUin  was  born.  In  this  house  of  want,  and  sin,  and 
infamy,  that  foir-faocd,  fair-haired,  angelic  child  grew  up  to  mudenhood, 
as  unlike  her  parents  as  the  bright  flower  of  tlie  cactus  to  its  ugly  parent- 
stem.  In  prosperity,  surrounded  with  and  acted  on  by  sweet,  and  pure, 
and  genial  influences,  her  name  had  been  no  misnomer ;  nor  was  it  even 
now :  she  was  no  fellen  angel ;  there  was  a  fountain  of  purity  in  her  soul 
that  remained  unpolluted  by  the  evil  example  continually  before  her.  She 
also  was  without  religious  principle,  ignorant  of  it,  so  &r  as  it  is  an 
engrafted  principle.  She  had  no  high  ambition  of  any  sort — no  exalted 
&ith ;  her  preservation,  through  God^s  mercy,  firom  the  contamination  ' 
surrounding  her,  was  innate  gentleness,  natural  purity,  and  goodness.  She 
saw  her  parents  in  their  fallen  state,  and  while  she  sighed  for  peace,  and 
there  was  no  peace,  suddenly,  as  though  enlightened  by  an  inspiration, 
she  determined  to  labor  for  their  good  solely,  to  strive  in  all  ways  to 
increase  their  comforts,  their  happiness,  and  even  their  improvement 
Hard  work  for  a  child  !  to  reverse  the  decree  of  Nature,  to  set  herself  to 
the  labor  of  aiding,  bettering,  and  subduing,  and  conquering  by  love 
those  whose  place  it  naturally  was  to  act  this  part  toward  her !  Angela 
had,  in  some  respects,  a  comparatively  good  fortune.  She  went  out  early 
to  service,  and  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  kind  woman,  who  knew 
her  duty  to  her  'neighbor,'  and  very  wisely  acted  according  to  her  knowl- 
edge, with  this  person  she  lived  till  her  fifteenth  year ;  and  then,  becom- 
ing persuaded  of  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  acquisition  of  a 
tr^e,  she  went  home  to  her  lather's  house,  and  having  made  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  with  a  certain  milliner,  she  industriously  strove  to  be- 
come a  skilful  worker  in  that  vocation.  Had  she  chosen,  she  might  have 
found  a  far  plcasauter  and  much  more  respectable  home  than  that  of  her 

Sarents ;  but  a  love  for  them,  and  a  pity  for  their  privations  and  their 
egradation,  impelled  her  to  remain  with  them.  Lost  as  they  seemed, 
she  had  hopes  for  them,  and  they  were  not  the  vain  hopes  of  a  vain 
imagination.  It  was  not  possible  that  she  should  live  with  them  and  of 
Vhem,  pure,  and  lovely,  and  amiable  as  she  was,  and  not  work  a  good 
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work  on  their  spirits  snd  their  hearts.  She  sacrificed  for  them ;  aod  it 
was  such  an  offering  as  was  never  yet  rejected  of  Heaven.  There  was  a 
deep  and  gprand  spring  of  hope  and  energy  in  Angehi's  hearty  and  that 
hope  had  for  its  high  object  the  elevation  of  her  parents:  would  she 
not  see  it  accomplished  if  spared  to  them,  as  had  more  than  one  kind 
heart!  Surely,  yes^  was  the  answer;  for  would  it  not  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  mortal,  however  corrupt,  if  so  they  had  not  been  trans- 
formed indeed  into  beasts,  to  live  uninfluenced  in  the  companionship  of  a 
gentle,  sympathising,  rightly-determined,  and  beautiful  woman?  The 
parents  of  Angela  proved  this  to  be  a  truth  for  themselves.  Her  desire 
to  elevate  them,  and  make  them  more  comfortable  and  happy,  originated 
in  them,  or  aroused  in  them  anew,  the  same  desire  and  determination. 
She  was  so  pure  that  they  became  ashamed  of  their  impurity  when  aware 
that  she  comprehended  it,  and  in  their  shame  they  began  to  see  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  abandoning  it  She  was  so  lieht  of  heart,  that  their  own 
moroeeness  and  evil  passions  began  to  break  away,  and  dispel,  as  the 
clouds  before  a  morning  sun.  She  was  so  truly  holy,  that  the  fear  grew 
to  be  a  preventive  of  sin  in  themselves,  the  fear  to  wound  the  heart  of 
one  so  dear  and  so  loving  by  oaths,  or  loose  conversation,  or  evil  prac^ 
tices.  Angela,  hard-working,  6Vfr-toiling  Angela,  had  no  occasion  for 
despairing.    She  was  blessed  in  her  good  work. 


Let  us  look  upon  the  other  convert  of  that  night,  whom  we  have  chosen 
to  take  notice  of.  EGram  Hildreth  was  a  youth  of  clear,  vigorous,  and 
powerful  intellect,  and  great  ambition.  He  had  heard  in  that  discourse, 
which  was  to  the  loveless  and  unloved  Judas  for  the  time  such  a  glad 
evangel,  what  was  far  from  lost  on  him :  he  discovered  how  it  is,  that 
the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light  He  saw  clearly,  and  with  eyes  filled  all  at  once  with  a  triumphant 
flood  of  light,  how  he  might  safely  and  surely  push  forward  and  onward, 
until  he  stood  in  good  time  among  the  rich,  and  learned,  and  respectable. 
He  saw  the  proffered  cloak  of  religion,  of  sanctity,  before  him ;  he  robed 
himself  in  it,  and  the  effect  was  indeed  miraculous  I 

By  nature  this  youth  was  keen,  clever,  and  calculating ;  he  counted  the 
cost  of  every  thing  he  felt  inclined  to  attempt,  and  he  never  was  known  to 
undertake  a  task  that  did  not  succeed,  and  to  hie  profit  Dependent  on 
himself,  like  the  fisherman  Judas,  only  of  a  far  different  social  position, 
Hildreth  but  needed  to  be  successful,  to  be  honored  by  all.  And  he  voas 
eminently  successful  as  a  man  of  business,  a  clerk,  a  merchant,  a  specu- 
lator, and  then  and  finally  as  a  banker.  He  had  the  manner  and  the  tact 
to  please,  a  prodigious  power  of  application,  and  a  craving  for  knowledge. 
With  religion  for  his  stepping-stone,  he  arose ;  he  stood  upon  that,  and 
won  the  confidence,  admiration,  esteem,  and  aid  of  others.  He  prospered 
in  his  business,  he  acquired  knowledge,  he  acquired  property ;  then  he 

married  well.    In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  stood  high.    And  yet 

he  had  only  chosen  religion  as  a  mask  to  serve  the  Devil  in ! 

If  in  his  day  of  power  an  angeFs  hand  had  written  on  the  wall  of  his 
palace-home  the  truth  respecting  him,  and  his  doom,  as  once  it  was  writ- 
ten of  a  king,  it  would  have  taken  this  form  surely : 

*  Woe  unto  thee,  Scribe,  Pharisee,  hypocrite !  that  devourest  widows' 
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houses,  and  for  a  pretence  makest  long^  prajere ;  therefore  shall  je  receive 
the  ^ater  damnation !  Ye  pay-  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin, 
and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Im,  judgment,  mercy^  and 
faith :  these  ou^ht  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
Ye  make  clean  tiie  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  thej 
are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee !  thou  art  like  unto 
whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  within  are 
full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  undeanness  I  Ye  serpent  of  the  gene- 
ration of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ? ' 

Often  do  years  on  years  pass  away,  and  sometimes  the  obscuring 
shades  of  eternity  fold  over  such  men  as  he,  before  they  are  brought  into 
judgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  but  it  was  not  wholly  eo  of 
the  Leper,  Hiram  Hildreth.  He  was  overtaken,  not  by  an  ordinary  re- 
vealing dispensation,  but  by  his  own  evil,  corrupt,  and  defrauding  nature. 
The  Irase  passions  which  had  not  for  years  been  suffered  to  have  their 
sway,  burst  forth  at  last;  and  on  a  day  when  his  voice  had  presented  the 
appeals  and  prayers  of  a  whole  church  to  God,  they  revealed  them- 
selves in  one  transcendent  crime,  a  crime  which  Judas  the  fisherman  was 
swift  to  avenge ! 

One  morning,  after  ftanWj  devotions — to  whose  acceptance  the  piety  of 
the  banker's  wife,  and  the  purity,  and  reverence,  and  religion  of  the 
daughters,  which  he  cherished  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  imparted  all  the 
virtue,  all  the  significance — even  as  the  now  old  man  was  about  proceed- 
ing to  his  place  of  business,  a  note,  bearing  these  words,  was  presented 
to  him: 

*  Tbbkk  were  two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rieb  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  ex- 
eeediuK  many  6ockf  and  herda ;  but  tfie  poor  man  had  nothing  aaTtng  omb  little  ewe-laml), 
which  he  had  bought  andnonrlsbed  up ;  ana  it  grew  up  together  with  him  and  with  hia  childran ; 
It  did  eat  of  hia  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  hia  boaom,  and  waa  unto  him 
«•  md»MgkUr,  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  ndi  man ;  and  he  apared  to  take  of  hia  own 
dock  and  of  his  own  herd  to  dreaa  for  Uie  wayfluiug  man  that  was  come  unto  him,  but  took  tlie 
poor  man*B  lamb,  and  dreaaed  it  for  the  man  tliat  waa  come  unto  him. 

*TAdacria«aM«/'    .    .    . 


The  banker's  fitce  erew  very  pale  as  he  read  these  hardly  legible  words, 
which  passion,  as  well  as  want  of  skill  in  writing,  made  almost  unreadable. 
He  shuddered,  he  was  struck  with  sudden  fear.  He  looked  on  his  own 
bright  and  beautiful  daughters,  and  a  thought,  known  only  to  him,  almost 
paralyzed  him.  Ife  knew,  only  too  well,  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  guess  firom  whence  they  came.  Ah  !  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  had  been  his  weapon  of  defence  agunst  personal  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, and  ignorance,  and  of  offence  against  the  great  God,  was  turned 
against  him  at  last  1    And  by  whom  f 


Yss ;  it  was  while  the  persevering,  lovely  child  of  Judas  Rollin  waa 
pursuing  her  work  of  divine  goodness,  and  finding  her  joy  and  comfort 
in  doing  it,  and  her  reward  in  the  manifest  improvement  around  her ;  it 
was  in  the  veiy  midst  of  this  labor  that  a  woe  came  upon  Angela  of  which 
she  had  never  imagined ;  and  for  avenging  that  woe,  in  which  act  God 
surely  would  pardon  and  justify  him,  though  Hs  luitk  said,  *  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay ; '  for  exercising  that  vengeance,  Judas  died  in  a  prison 
after  ten  years'  confinement.  But  he  did  not  die  of  lepro»y !  He  who  in 
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mercy  is  infinite,  the  worker  of  continual  wonders,  reyealed  Himsblf 
effectively;  Hs  became  the  captive^s  God,  and  the  hope  which  in  youth 
came  near  to  blcBsing  him,  returned  again ;  it  made  light  in  that  prisoned 
soul  for  the  prisoned  man ;  and  so,  even  while  he  lingered  in  hu  dreaiy 
cell,  and  bore  the  weariness  of  those  slow,  silent  years,  he  learned  the 
law  of  patience.  He  saw  the  hand  and  the  will  of  the  Merciful  ;  he 
more  than  dreamed  of  the  Hereafter.  So,  though  he  died  a  prisoner,  and 
though  his  daughter  died  in  her  youth  and  outraged  innocence,  and 
though  his  wife  hved  long  to  bear  with  suffering,  and  toil,  and  grie^  they 
bore  their  separate  burdens,  each  and  all,  so  strongly,  and  so  resignedly, 
and  so  holily,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  each  one  of  that  little  fiunily  must 
for  themselves  have  now  solved  in  joy  the  dark  and  frightful  enig^ma  of 
their  human  life.     They  found  their  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Hiram  Hildreth  recovered  from  the  sickening  effects  of  lus  wounds, 
but  they  never  healed ;  they  left  him  maimed  and  a  cripple  for  life ;  and  he 
went — for  all  his  riches,  and  sanctimony,  and  influence,  which  he  managed 
to  maintain  to  the  last  by  that  cloak  of  religion  he  so  constantly  wore — he 
went,  not  only  a  cripple,  but  a  Leper  to  ue  grave. 

Yet,  he  'died  in  the  church ! '  Yes,  and  so  did  a  poor  old  wretch,  the 
very  worst  specimen  of  humanity  my  eyes  ever  fell  on,  or  my  ear  ever 
listened  to.  This  poor,  degraded  outcast  died  in  the  churchy  for  he  had 
struggled  in  his  dnmkenness  there,  to  find  a  place  of  rest ;  and  a  place 
of  rest  he  found  when  he  fell  from  the  high  gsdlery,  and  laid  there  in  the 
church-aisle  for  six  days  and  nights  I  Yes,  they  both  Mied  in  the  church,* 
as  other  men  have  done  before  them ;  but  whether  Hiram  Hildreth  was 
carried  from  the  temple  of  God,  which  is  earth,  to  eternity,  such  a  spirit- 
ual mass  of  corruption  as  the  body  of  poor  Jim  was  found  to  be, 

<  I  dlacem  not,  angels  may  t' 
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Thi  plain  that  stretches  to  the  far  south-west, 
The  vale  whose  arms  the  Sacrnmento  hold, 
Tlie  mooDtains  that  o'erlook  th"  wealth  untold 
Which  jewels  many  a  yellow  placer's  breast^ 
And  all  the  thoroughfares  so  thickly  pressed 
With  pilffrims  to  the  new-found  land  of  gold, 
With  utue  mounds  are  dotted,  scarcely  cold ; 
The  beds  of  sleepers  who  in  life's  unrest, 
Its  fever-strife  for  riches  that  decay, 
Have  staked  their  hopes  on  fortune's  random  throws. 
Have  flunff  the  golden  years  of  life  away, 
And  found  a  premature  and  lone  repose 
Where  grief  its  tribute  tears  may  rarely  pay, 
Or  Friendditp  rear  the  slab  that  sobbing  Memory  owes. 
Aif/a/#,  Mvrck  4tk,  1861. 
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I WKMT  to  gather  Heart* v-ease, 

When  the  bright  son  sank  to  rest^ 
Drawing  all  the  aheaves  of  stmrlight 

To  his  gamer  in  the  west ; 
When  the  blossoms  and  the  leaves. 

Losing  all  their  golden  glow, 
In  the  slowly-gathering  twilight 

Faintly  fluttered  to  and  fira 

All  the  ground  was  starred  with  May-blooms 

Every  where  they  met  my  eye ; 
But  I  went  to  gather  Heart's-ease, 

So  I  ;)a?sed  all  others  by. 
Oh  I  my  soul  was  ne*er  so  joyous 

As  it  was  in  those  glad  hours, 
When  I  wandered  li§^t  and  careless. 

Near  the  woodside,  plucking  ftoxren. 

And  I  gave  them  all  to  you,  dear ; 

Then  I  looked  up  in  your  face, 
And  I  wondered  I  ooulcl  think 

That  the  flowers  had  any  grace. 
Th^n  it  was  I  gathered  Henrt's-ease ; 

Then  it  was,  dear  heart,  I  found 
That  the  glory  of  the  May-blooms 

Did  not  lie  upon  the  ground  I 
WMkingUny  Jtfsfr,  1651. 
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OHARLES     SWAIN. 

What  James  Montgomery  and  Ebenezer  Elliott  have  proved  in  Shef- 
field, Charles  Swain  has  proved  in  Manchester  —  that  neither  smoky 
atmospheres,  sootj  chimneys,  clanking  machinery,  nor  the  wear,  tear  and 
bustle  of  a  town  life,  can  repress  the  manifestations  of  poedcal  genius. 
To  those  ignorant  of  the  fact,  Manchester  would  appear  the  last  place 
in  the  world  for  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  a  poet,  whose  stnuns 
are  so  full  of  sunshine  and  gladness.  We  should  assign  him  some 
pleasant  and  retired  nook,  where  he  could  revel  in  the '  freshening  breeze,' 
scent  the  woodbine  and  the  wild  rose,  and  '  through  the  azure  halls  of 
day,  listen  to  the  lark's  glad  tirral-la ;'  and  not  to  the  noisy  locality  of 
factories,  warehouses,  foundries,  and  all  the  other  matter-of-fact  scenes 
of  the  *  work-shop  of  England.'  But  Manchester,  as  we  have  abundant 
testimony,  has  imparted  none  of  her  gloom  to  the  strains  of  Swain ; 
they  Ml  as  sweet  upon  our  ears  as  though  they  had  been  written  in  the 
most  delightful  seclusion.  They  have  as  much  graceful  fiincy,  glowing 
aspiration,  and  musical  cadence,  as  though  they  were  the  of&pring  of 
southern  climes.  The  utilitarian  tendency  of  Manchester  pursuits  could 
not  invade  the  spiritual  abodes  of  our  poet  while  he  was  so  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  his  divine  mission.  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  Manchester  or 
Manchester  with  me  ? '  Swain  might  justly  inquire,  as  his  spirit  revelled 
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in  the  faiciful  realms  of  poetic  inspiration.  His  nextrdoor  neighbor  might 
be  ooBgratuUiting  himself  on  a  profitable  investment,  or  speculating  on 
the  next  advices  of  the  American  packet,  while  he  was  in  the  purer 
iK^ons  of  imagination  and  Cctncj.  Considering  all  these  matter-of-fact 
tendencies  of  Manchester,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  a  spirit  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  author  of  'English  Melodies,'  springing  up,  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  refreshing  and  invigorating  an  otherwise  dull  and 
monotonous  life. 

Charles  Swain  was  bom  in  January,  1803.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Cheshire,  and  his  mother  of  Amsterdam.  In  due  time  be  became  a 
pupil  of  the  Rev.  William  Johns,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scholastic 
reputation.  At  six  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  at  fourteen  our 
poet  was  placed  in  the  dye-works  of  Mr.  Tavarie,  his  uncle.  The  latter 
was  a  person  of  considerable  erudition  and  classical  attainments,  who 
wrote  and  spoke  nine  languages.  Under  him  Swain  toiled  in  this  dis- 
agreeable business  for  fourteen  years.  During  this  period,  he  produced 
several  meritorious  effusions,  his  first  appearance  in  print  being  in  the 
*  Manchester  Iris,'  in  some  lines  addressed  to  Thalia.  In  1826  a  poem 
from  his  pen,  entitled  '  The  Escaped  Convict,'  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Literary  Ghusette^  which  won  immediate  attention,  and  was  very 
widely  quoted. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  this  poem,  our  poet  may  date  his  lit- 
erary career :  it  won  him  the  attention  and  correspondence  of  several  dis- 
tinguished writers,  and  he  subsequently  contributed  to  the  Monthly,  the 
New  Monthly,  and  a  variety  of  other  periodicals.  The  popularity  of 
these  fugitive  pieces  induced  their  author,  in  1827,  to  collect  them  in  a 
volume,  under  the  title  of  ^Metrical  Essays  on  Subjects  of  History  and 
Imagination.'  They  were  very  well  received,  and  our  poet  henceforth 
arrived  at  permanent  distinction.  In  1830  Swain  published  one  of  his 
most  finished  productions,  the  '  Beauties  of  the  Mind.'  In  1832  he  ex- 
tended and  revised  the  latter,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Mind,  and  other  Poems.' 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  that  he  produced  an  admirable  minor 
poem,  entitled  '  Dryburgh  Abbey,'  which  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  pop- 
ularity. It  was  written  on  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  idea 
of  introducing  all  Scott's  heroes  and  heroines  at  his  burial  was  highly 
poetical  and  admirably  sustained.  It  travelled  over  the  continent  and 
America,  where  it  was  published  and  republished  with  great  success.  In 
1841  a  third  edition  of  1500  copies  of  *  The  Mind'  was  published,  illus- 
trated in  the  most  finished  style  of  art  This  voI\ime  won  the  highest 
honors  of  criticism,  and  by  general  consent  established  still  more  firmly 
our  poet's  reputation.  In  1847  Mr.  Swain  brought  out  a  volume  of 
exquisite  poetiy,  entitled  ^  Dramatic  Chapters.'  They  were  very  success- 
ful ;  and  Mr.  Marston,  the  author  of '  The  Patrician's  Daughter,'  has  justly 
observed,  that  '  without  undervaluing  the  beauty  of  thought,  grace  of 
illustration,  and  truth  of  feeling  which  distinguished  Mr.  Swain's  previous 
poetry,  these  ^Dramatic  Chapters'  are  to  our  mind  the  highest  exposition 
of  his  own.'  In  1840  he  published  his  *  English  Melodies,'  which  doubt- 
less are  as  well  known  to  the  public  ear  as  the  biiUad-poetry  of  any  of  his 
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oonteinporaries.  The  publication  of  these  called  forth  the  following 
tribute  from  one  of  our  highest  literary  authorities :  *As  a  Ijiifit  he  k 
entitled  to  take  rank  with  the  best  reputations ;  he  has  &ncy  and  fenror 
associated  with  both  sentiment  and  thought  More  than  all,  he  cares  for 
man,  and  feels,  even  as  grandly  as  Wordsworth,  the  throbbings  of  the 
human  heart  He  is  likewise  the  Poet  of  Progress,  and  looks  onward 
and  upward,  flattering  no  particular  interest,  but  desiring  the  benefit  of 
the  common-weal,  urging  forward  to  the  utmost  improvement  both  of 
society  and  the  individual.'  His  influence  in  thb  regard  has  already  been 
felt,  and  will  be  hereafter. 

Robert  Southey  wrote  this  judgment  of  Swain  and  his  writings : 
*'  Swain's  poetry  is  made  of  the  right  materials.  If  ever  man  were  bom 
to  be  a  poet,  he  was ;  and  if  Manchester  is  not  proud  of  him  yet^  the  time 
will  certainly  come  when  it  will  be  so.'  There  is  nothing  approaching 
flattery  in  this,  for  Swain,  in  the  sphere  of  poetry  to  which  his  mind  has 
been  drawn,  has  shown  hJmself  a  real  child  of  song.  K  intense  feeling, 
graceful  illustration,  and  exuberant  iancy  have  any  thing  to  do  with  po- 
etry, then  must  we  recognize  in  him  a  true  poet  Elegance  of  sentiment 
and  earnestness  of  emotion  characterize  all  his  productions.  Then,  we 
always  find  in  his  song  a  genuine  warmth  of  heart,  a  truly  ChiistiaQ  zeal, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  those 
around  him. 

Surely  the  man  who  shows  these  qualities  deserves  to  be  a  popular 
poet,  for  then  he  justly  realizes  Shelley's  definition  of  *  poets  being  the 
unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world.'  Such  poetry  as  Swain's  always 
goes  direct  to  the  heart,  and  as  such  receives  the  most  enlarged  apprecia- 
tion, for  the  heart  is  the  only  just  test  of  the  appeals  of  poetiy.  When 
Catholicism  of  opinion,  generous  impulse,  and  warmth  of  emotion  charac- 
terize a  poet's  enusions,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  enshrined 
in  the  anectiona  of  his  countrymen. 

In  point  of  inventive  genius  and  poetic  utterance, '  The  Mind '  is  Swain's 
principal  production,  it  abounds  in  passages  of  considerable  beaatj. 
Speaking  of  Poetry,  he  says : 

*  For  erer  hut  thou  bees  a  gift  of  Ughi ; 
A  Tolce  in  the  eternity  of  davs  ; 
A  oreeenee  in  the  everlasUng  tight, 
Doaiing  where  even  lenphs  fev  to  gau.' 

In  another  part  he  says : 

.*  T  IS  sweet  to  look  upon  the  stars,  and  deem 

A  spiritual  Influenoe  breathes  around ; 

That^we  are  nearer  heaven  than  we  seem, 

And  missioned  angels  make  earth  hallowed  gronnd ; 

That  our  own  nature  with  jim  sphere  is  bound 

In  mystic  harmony  —  in  link  divine — 

Celestial  correspondence  —  that,  when  ft)UDd 

Twixt  soul  and  star,  our  coming  (kte  define, 
And  shape  our  horoscope  with  IVnth's  unerring  line.' 

These  are  not  specimens  of  isolated  beauties ;  passages  of  equal,  if  not  of 
superior  power  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  '  Dramatic  Chapters ' 
exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  poetical  resources  than  *  The  Mind.'  They 
have  that  great  element  of  dramatic  composition,  individuality,  and 
they  abound  in  pathos,  humor,  interest  of  story,  and  refinement  and 
beauty  of  sentiment. 
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Swaitt^s  songs  generally  manifest  true  nobility  of  feeling,  and  it  is  no  1 
prominent  in  these  *  Dramatic  Ghapteis/    What  more  exalted  than  this  f 

*  Thb  nobly  bora  an  not  the  only  noble ! 
There  is  a  line  more  royal,  more  majestic 
Than  is  the  sceptred  line  of  mi^^ty  crowns ; 
An  anoeetrr  so  bright  with  (glorious  names 
That  he,  who  truly  feels  himself  akin 
To  "uch,  may  stand  before  the  throne — noble 
Amidst  the  noblest ;  kingly  amidst  kings  t 
He  that  inherits  Honor,  virtue,  Truth, 
Springs  (h>m  a  lineage  next  to  the  divine  ; 
For  these  ffe^e  heirs  of  God  ;  and  we,  their  heirs, 
Prove  nearest  Gon  when  we  stand  next  to  them ! 
Man,  heir  to  these,  is  riek ;  and  Wealth  may  bow 
To  Greatness  it  can  cherish —not  create  \ ' 


We  have  here  a  graceful  portrait : 


*  I DRKAMT I  had  a  sister  graced  as  thon ; 
As  beautlAil,  vet  dilferent  in  her  beauty : 
Fur  she  was  like  the  twilight,  soft  and  dark: 
Thou  like  the  morning,  dewy-eyed  and  fair.* 


Olivia^s  answer  to  Delmont  is  admirable.    Delmont  says 


*  *T  IS  true,  I  am  not  rich : 
No  honors,  fortune,  fhme,  to  shan  with  thee. 
Or  if,  of  such  slight  import,  they  seem  dwarfed 
Beside  thy  beanteons  self !    But  were  I  rich ' 

to  which  Olivia  replies,  breaking  in  upon  his  cold  suggestion : 

'AivD  if  thou  wert? 
Love  is  not  to  be  bought ;  H  is  of  the  soul 
The  noblest  element,  the  spirit-bond 
That  links  the  angel  with  humanity. 
As  well  mighi*st  thou  attempt  to  purchase  heaTens 
To  vend  the  stars,  make  traiBc  of  the  skies, 
Or  measure  out  what  is  immeasurable, 
As  count  each  feeling  in  the  pulse  of  love, 
Its  height,  its  depth,  its  softness,  beauty,  strength, 
And  price  alfections  ss  thou  wonldst  estates  I 
Go  to  I  for  shame  I  thy  tongue  belied  thy  heart. 
Love  Is  God  *s  seal  upon  the  universe  — 
Ttie  brand  and  sign  of  His  Omnipotence ; 
And  hearts  enshrining  love  the  most  on  earth* 
Find  here  the  most  of  heaven  I ' 

In  the  ^  English  Melodies '  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  comparing  Swain 
with  Moore  and  Barry  Cornwall.  What  more  delightful  than  his  verses 
on  *  Mary  ? ' 


<  Thk  gracelUl  and  the  beatttlAil, 

The  gentle,  kind,  and  airy, 
Togethtjr  met  to  mould  the  form 

And  gif(  the  mind  of  Mart. 
There  *s  nature  in  each  caielestf  cnri, 

In  every  grace  a  moral ;  te^rii 

Her  mout>i — H  is  Cupid  's  month -» sweet 

And  full  of  pearls  and  coniL 


XI. 


( Bhe  's  like  the  key-stone  to  an  arch, 

That  consummates  all  beauty ; 
She  *8  like  the  music  to  a  march, 
Which  sheds  a  Joy  on  duty  I 
All  happy  thoughts  and  feelings  rife 

Seem  evermore  to  gu<de  her; 
The  very  ills  and  cares  of  life 
Forget  themselves  beside  her. 


iti. 

*  Eadi  sweet  expressive  glance  appears 

Of  Naturals  best  selection ; 
It  took  the  world  six  thousand  years 

To  perfect  such  perfection  I 
All  gins  divine  that  could  combine, 

AU  charms  of  nymph  or  fairy. 
Agreed  to  grace  one  beauteous  flice, 

And  witch  the  world  with  Hast. 

IV. 

*  She  speeds  as  if  with  wings  so  fleet 

No  bird^s  could  e*er  surpass  them  ; 
Yet  none  can  ever  spy  her  feet. 

Though  H  is  beUeved  she  haa  them  I 
She  lends  a  spell  to  every  scene, 

Her  step  ^lakes  tpmtcr  vernal ; 
A  Bomethinffhalf  divine,  between 

The  earthly  and  etanud ! ' 


The  popularity  of  these  Melodies  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
worth ;  and  if  Swain  has  nothing  else  to  contribute  to  his  pleasure,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tfa^t  in  these  songs  he  has  placed  senti' 
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ments  on  the  lips  of  his  coiuitiTinen  which  must  alwap  secure  him  their 
love  and  respect  One  of  the  latest  of  his  pieces,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Manchester  Guardian^  ia  inscribed  to  an  American  friend  r 

WHAT     Z8     HOBLBr 
»BaPB«Tvozxy  ivaaiixBss  to  bbitat  t.  TaoKB»>CAx.  sao..  aqthox  or   'rsovoHTa  •»  rsB   Tmrnx; 

'  AIlTiaT-X.irB/  'XTALZAX  aXBTOB-BOOK.'  '  TBB  OPTIVzaT.'  XTO. 


BT  oxAiix.Ba  awAiir. 


What  is  noble  T    TolAberit 

Wealth,  estate,  and  proud  degree  f 
There  muat  be  aome  other  merit 

Higher  yet  than  these  for  me  I 
Something  greater  tu  must  enter 

Into  life's  miyestic  span ; 
fitted  to  create  and  centre 

Tpa»  nobility  In  man  I 

XL 

What  Is  noble?  Tis  the  liner 

Portion  of  our  Mind  and  Heart ; 
Linlied  to  something  still  diviner 

Than  mere  language  can  impart : 
Ever  prompting — erer  seeing 

Some  improyement  vet  to  phut ; 
To  uplift  our  fellow-being, 

Aiiid,  like  man,  to  feel  for  Ifan  1 

ZIX. 

What  is  noble?  Is  the  sabre 

Nobler  than  the  humble  spade? 
There's  a  dignity  in  labor 

Truer  than  e'er  pomp  arreyedl 
lie  who  seeks  the  Mind's  ImproTement 

Aids  the  world,  in  aiding  Mind ; 
Every  great  commanding  movement 

Serves  not  one— but  all  mankind. 

O'er  the  Forge's  heat  and  ashes, 

O'er  the  Engine 's  iron  head, 
Where  the  rapid  shuttle  flashes, 

And  the  spindle  whirls  its  thread ; 
There  is  Labor  lowly  tending 

Each  requirement  of  the  hour, 
There  Is  genius  still  extending 

Science— and  its  world  of  power! 


Mid  the  dust,  and  speed,  and  clamor 

Of  the  loom'Shed  and  the  mill ; 
Midst  the  clink  of  wheel  and  hammer 

Great  results  are  growing  still  I 
Though,  too  oft,  by  Fashion's  creatures, 

Work  and  workers  may  be  blamed. 
Commerce  need  not  hide  its  features! 

Industry  is  not  ashamed  I 

▼X. 

What  is  noble?    That  which  places 

Truth  in  its  enfranchised  will; 
Ijcaving  steps,  like  angel-traoes, 

That  mankind  may  follow  still! 
E'en  though  Scorn's  malignant  glaaoea 

Prove  him  poorest  of  his  chm. 
He 's  the  JMle — who  advanoea 

Fkeedomi  and  the  Cause  of  Man ! 
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BT    SIT    XBZ.TXir. 


'VIVAMUS   PROPTER  VIROBQUX  RES.' 


From  history  we  derire  pur  knowledge  of  the  past.  All  eras,  epochs 
and  events  which  have  transpired  and  have  momentous  bearings  are  re- 
corded for  succeeding  generations.  While  it  is  a  duty  conceded  by  all 
that  the  fathers  collect  passing  results  as  records  for  the  children,  we 
have  to  thank  the  Creator  for  endowing  man  with  the  desire  to  save 
from  oblivion  facts ;  while  we  are  grateful  to  the  created  for  the  labor 
given  to  this  end. 

History  to  the  world  is  what  inheritance  is  to  families :  for  use,  in- 
struction and  advantage.  A  textuary  to  prompt  and  correct,  to  warn 
and  advise !  A  segregated  portion  of  incidents  ]t  may  be,  yet  that  the 
most  weighty  And  necessary.  Wisdom  is  wanting  without  knowledge ; 
results  without  action.  We  cannot  walk  by  wilhng  or  speak  without 
thinking.  For  what  purpose  is  the  mind  f  why  have  we  power  to  en- 
large and  ennoble  it !  Can  it  be  for  aggrandizement,  to  feel  superior  to 
those  less  gifted,  to  rust  without  the  wear  ?  Nay !  It  is  bestowed  for 
good;  for  friendship  and  love ;  for  convicting  others  of  errors,  and  arousing 
your  fellow  from  apathy  and  indifference ;  to  aid  in  all  measures,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  benefit  mankind  and  promote  the  better  will.  The  youth 
rebels  against  application,  and  his  mutinous  spirit  is  fed  by  indulgence. 
The  fond  parent,  easy  with  the  reins  of  government,  is  nursing  his  child 
with  a  condiment  that  strengthens  the  passions  without  improving  the 
intellect  Perhaps  he  is  himself  neutral  as  to  mental  food,  and  his  son  is 
but  a  truthful  representative,  with  the  increase  natural  to  hereditament 
His  mind,  good  ab  initio^  left  to  swim  amid  the  common-place  bubbles 
that  float  upon  the  surface,  is  but  resting  for  a  perverted  purpose,  though 
not  for  crime,  plainly  for  ignorance,  which  is  the  precursor  of  wickedness. 
Can  we  follow  the  troop  of  ragged  children  to  schools  and  books  ?  A 
negative  is  here  as  emphatic  as  the  truth  is  serious.  There  is  an  absence 
of  taste  arising  not  entirely  from  circumstances.  We  are  all  inclined  to 
stray  mentally  as  well  as  morally,  and  many  there  are  who  need  unre- 
Lixed  efforts  and  peculiar  incentives  to  a  favorable  bias  for  knowledge  and 
a  desire  to  inform  the  mind  of  the  Past  as  well  as  of  the  Present 

Mind  without  culture  is  but  a  field  open  to  ignorance  and  superstition, 
errors  and  deceits;  a  grand  preserve  for  burrowing  mice  and  infesting 
gnats.  In  our  day  of  wonderful  improvements  and  rail-way  progress,  we 
can  learn  and  improve  ourselves  by  reviewing  the  course  of  those  who  flour- 
ished centuries  ago.  The  ancients,  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  for  perfecting 
benefits  and  a  strong  relish  for  the  nobility  of  exertion,  quickened  the  appe- 
tite to  dilate  the  mental  eye,  which  we  with  all  our  stimulants  may  not 
easily  effect  Strict  disciplinarians,  noble  exemplaiH  of  heroism  and  know- 
ledge, their  children  could  do  naught  but  admure  and  follow  to  the  batUe- 
field  or  the  forum.  Hme  and  c-istom  have  worn  the  point  to  a  blunt- 
ness ;  and  without  action  we  shall  sluggishly  tend  to  idiotcy  and  imbedli^.. 
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The  same  principle  that  is  known  in  agriculture  b  recognised  in  nund» 
We  see  the  industrial  labor  of  the  fanner  remunerated  by  golden  harvests 
and  surrounding  luxuries :  the  student  arises  from  his  heavy  intellectual 
tasks  with  ideas  both  enlarged  and  liberal.  The  cobwebs  of  negligence 
are  brushed  away,  while  the  radiant  sun-beams  of  light  and  knowledge 
flood  his  mind  with  the  riches  of  accession  which  fade  only  by  the  provi- 
dences 6f  God.  There  is  likewise  a  satis&ction  as  agreeable  as  it  is  valu- 
able th^at  follows  his  researches.  His  spirit  of  piety,  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy has  increased,  and  he,  more  worthy  the  appellation  of  man^  is. 
prepared  to  give  to  others  that  which  preserves  him  from  shadows  that 
darken. 

What  deplorable  cause  is  that  which  has  given  Russian  Nicholas  such 
an  unlimited  sway  over  so  vast  a  territory  ?  From  the  land  of  perpetual 
snows  to  the  clime  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  fig,  he  governs  with  iron- 
like inflexibility.  His  nod  may  be  both  the  Ufe  and  death  of  his  subjects. 
Fully  aware  of  the  potent  charm  which  knowledge  brings,  he  studiously 
avoids  the  advancement  of  much  intelligence  within  his  domains,  for  it 
is  easier  to  rule  an  ignorant  people  than  an  enlightened.  Had  the 
youths  of  Russia  the  favored  privileges  that  dance  continually  before  and 
around  those  of  our  country,  what  an  expression  of  latent  energies  would 
there  be  I  While  we  most  decidedly  disapprove  of  the  rigid  measures 
adhered  to  by  the  Russian,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  noble  decision  of 
his  chaacter,  which  compels  such  perfect  obedience  on  the  part  of  his 
subject ;  at  the  same  time  we  regret  that  such  mighty  influence  should 
bias  to^  blind  and  enslave.  Allowing  him  the  same  astonishing  power 
directed  in  the  channel  of  disseminating  knowledge,  and  what  a  woudei^ 
ful  ally  should  we  have  in  furthering  light  and  intellectual  blessings  broad- 
cast upon  the  earth.  As  change  is  incident  to  our  existence,  as  change  is 
written  upon  all  things,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  dark  shadow  which 
eclipses  so  ^reat  a  luminary  will  yet  pass  away,  and  that  the  sun-light  of 
erudition  will  yet  illumine  the  regions  of  the  glacier  and  the  vine,  and 
turn  alike  the  battle-axe  and  the  spear  into  instruments  of  instruction  and 
usefulness. 

From  the  fifteenth  centunr,  when  flourished  Ck)lumbus,  Ainericus  Yes- 
pucius  and  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  gratitude 
of  the  world  for  a  more  general  circulation  of  important  and  interesting 
events,  we  date  the  infection  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  discovered 
the  printing-press.  It  was  a  great  triumph,  and  the  sages  of  the  Alham- 
bra  mourned  that  such  an  auxiliary  for  multiplying  knowledge  had  not 
been  earlier  discovered,  and,  acting  upon  this  new-bom  spirit,  urged  their 
mental  powers  to  greater  action.  In  this  train  of  enlightenment  we  see 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  the  best  minds  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  with 
the  cosmographers  and  historiographers,  all  eager  with  enthusiasm  to  do 
and  register  events  for  the  benefit  of  children's  children.  Their  deeds  and 
noble  achievements  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  school-boy  of  the 
present  day  is  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  so  many  cen- 
tnries  ago.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  inducement  to  encourage  tu  likewise 
to  do  f  Does  our  progress  from  one  generation  to  another  in  science  and 
general  improvement  arise  from  inaction  or  a  disrelish  for  mental  ad- 
vancement? Nay!  it  is  the  love  for  study  and  amplication.  Does  one. 
wish  to  raise  a  monument  to  hla  memory,  which  shall  be  as  lasting  as 
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the  Hght  of  that  nebula  of  Roman  stars,  scintiUating  from  the  foruniy 
gorgeous  in  its  golden  prisms  and  un&ding  brightness,  let  him  follow  the 
example  set  by  those  who  lived  in  earlier  times.  With  a  substratum  of 
martial  determination,  thej  mingled  knowledge  with  action ;  while  puissant 
in  war  they  were  mighty  in  learning.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  wor- 
shipped save  the  Divikk  Beikg,  it  is  a  cultivated  mind.  In  our  century, 
so  full  of  wonders,  an  age  nearer  the  climacteric,  should  not  the  slogan  be 
JBxcehiorf  Give  then  the  inducements.  The  voice  is  well,  but  must  be 
disciplined  ere  it  can  produce  melody.  We  have  mind  ready  for  devel- 
opment, but  it  needs  exertion  to  evidence  it,  and  there  is  no  one  so 
imbecile  that  he  may  not  influence  his  fellow.  A  word  whispered  from 
the  lips  of  a  dying  mother  has  saved  an  erring  son.  Let  us  all  take  our 
turn  at  the  windlass.  It  is  not  the  *  Yo !  heave  O  V  but  the  tug  that  lifts 
the  anchor. 

A  sad  truth  it  is  that  we  have  those  about  us  who  depend  upon  for- 
eign bottoms  for  the  cargo  they  convey.  They  neither  read  nor  investi- 
gate ;  adults  in  stature,  but  children  in  attainments.  Unrestrained  in 
youth,  left  as  their  own  masons  without  instruction  in  the  art,  they  build 
habitations  of  unbaked  brick,  ready  to  crumble  at  the  first  conflict  with 
the  elements.  Years  have  crept  upon  them  unawares,  and  they  resort  to 
8  TU9e  both  nomadic  and  dishonorable.  Walking  alibis^  picking  from 
this  stem  a  cluster,  and  from  that  tree  a  fruit,  untal  they  feel  like  an  epi- 
cure after  a  heavy  repast,  full  to  a  despicable  confidence ;  levying,  as  it 
were,  a  tribute  from  other  brains.  Hence  your  plagiarists,  vain  and  con- 
ceited busy-bodies,  empirics,  putty-like  individuals,  for  all  the  world  like 
worm-eaten  timber  with  a  plausible  rind.  Their  own  weight  they  cannot 
bear,  much  more  an  additional  pound.  And  unfortunately  this  class  is 
not  smalL  Like  pendent  worms,  constantly  annoying  while  obliging  the 
passer-by  to  watch  lest  he  be  assaulted.  Can  the  reason  of  such  bipeds 
moving  among  us  be  unknown  ?  Turn  over  the  soiled  pages  of  their 
life,  and  you  will  find  their  history  reading  thus :  A  substantive  without 
an  etymology.    Verbum  sat 

To  the  mother  is  attached  a  responsibility  fearfully  important  She  is 
the  archetype  of  her  child,  who  from  her  receives  the  stronger  tincture, 
mentally  if  not  physically.  Sustained  by  her  in  early  infancy,  he  receives 
a  greater  bias  from  her  than  from  the  father.  And  what  is  the  result  f 
The  world  concentrated  in  the  mother.  A  fiust  as  strong  as  the  perfume 
of  roses  is  sweet  To  you,  then,  Mothers,  are  given  immortal  mindu  to 
be  trained  by  you  for  usefulness  or  for  dishonor.  The  period  cometh 
when  your  sun  shall  descend  the  western  hill  of  life.  Do  you  desire  a  set- 
ting mellowed  by  ffolden  light,  act  early  and  act  well ;  else  the  dark  cloud 
and  sombre  twilight  shall  be  your  pall-bearers  to  the  grave.  Bear  with 
you  the  wise  adage,  'As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inchned.' 

It  is  not  supposable  that  all  minds  are  capable  of  high  culture  even  in 
the  better  circles,  yet  example  and  decision  go  far  in  benefiting  or  per- 
verting. It  is  commendable  for  parents  to  incite  their  children  to  indus- 
try, yet  the  industry  of  mind  is  too  much  overlooked  in  the  common 
error  to  beget  wealth  merely.  The  old  Grecian  axiom  is  here  peculiarly 
appropriate :  '  A  rich  man  without  knowledge  is  like  a  sheep  with  a  golden 
fleece.     Legitimate  &me  never  follows  the  moneyed  man.    He  may 
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have  notoriety  from  the  fact  of  his  posaeaaing  means,  but  there  is  no 
dependence  upon  wealth  for  a  name.    This  follows  one  who,  in  assidu- 
ous reading,  has  attained  the  full  growth  of  his  mental  powers.     Be 
he  poor,  he  is  still  respected,  for,  of  a  certainty,  the  world  at  large  will 
recognize  his  capacity ;  and  if  *  mach  learning  '  has  not '  made  him  mad,* 
he  may  at  the  turn  of  the  wheel  occupy  his  leveL    But  I  would  nol 
advocate  theory  without  practice.    The  mere  student  is  only  power- 
ful in  suggestion,  and  in  this  not  always  successful.    The  young  theo- 
logian may  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  calling,  still  stale  and  tedious 
in  addressing  an  audience  of  business-men,  from  the  ^t  that  in  his  seclu- 
sion he  has  not  given  himself  the  opportunity  to  detect  the  sinuous 
stratagem  or  the  plausible  deception  which  is  current  in  all  ranks.    For 
a  great  man,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  read, 
but  that  he  should  combine  his  readings  with  oheervation ;  thus,  when 
requisite  to  define  his  position  or  advance  his  argument^  he  leaves  no 
loop-hole  whereby  the  barb  of  the  critic  can  pierce  to  his  discomfiture. 
There  is  too  much  of  mere  surface  afloat,  without  the  sub-soil.    This  sui^ 
fece  is  easily  polished,  but  like  spurious  metal  it  will  neither  bear  the  test 
nor  the  wear  mcident  to  usage.    Were  it  always  remembered  that  the 
father  of  the  man  is  the  child,  we  should  have  more  of  maturity  attidned 
in  honor  and  usefulness.    Banish  indifference  to  mental  improvement  in 
youth,  and  hopes  may  be  cherished  that  his  manhood  shall  evidence 
character.    Beget  a  spirit  of  constant  addition  to  the  mind,  and  the  ooun- 
cil'<;hamber9  of  our  republic  shall  never  be  echoless  of  the  music  of  elo- 
quence.   It  is  to  this  end  that  the  young  should  be  directed.     Let  the 
work  advance  while  it  is  day,  for  the  shadowsof  eternity  are  falling  and 
soon  will  envelope  us  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave ;  and  how  sweetly  shall 
the  soul  rest  upon  the  least  influence  we  have  exerted  during  the  light  of 
a  life-day.    LcK>k  at  the  blatant, '  cut-behind '  gang,  the  preoociousTy  de- 
praved, with  their  Billingsgate   expressions,  bold  manners,  and  puerile 
staleness,  that  are  daily  before  us  1    These  are  to  occupy  places  and  be- 
come actors  on  the  body-politic :  is  there  no  work  ?    That  crime  always 
existed  is  no  argument  for  us  when  reformatory  measures  are  considered 
which  smell  of  labor  and  real  responsibility ;  neither  should  we  postpone 
energetic  action  for  the  next  generation  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  aU 
robbed  or  murdered.    We  have  already  seen  the  evil  of  delay.     Minds 
opaque,  blinded  by  illiberality  and  selfishness,  are  sent  to  our  Capitols  for 
Honorable  seats,  while  the  more  enlightened  portion  are  compelled  to 
hve  under  rotten  laws  and  amended  sections.    It  is  time  that  thought 
should  precede  action;  that  the  mind  should  be  catered  to  as  well  as 
the  body ;  that  men  should  occupy  the  seats  to  which  have  been  nailed, 
as  it  were,  the  fool  and  the  fanatic.    There  is  a  method  to  obviate  all 
this ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  late  inventions  or  in  recent  discoveries.    It 
was  old  in  the  days  of  Solomon ;  yet  older  in  the  days  of  Thales ;  still 
older  in  our  day.     Neither  is  it  of  the  character  of  a  conundrum.    It  is 
mental  culture. 

From  the  red  warrior  upon  the  ragged  clifi^  like  the  gray  eagle  of  the 
mountain,  noble  in  its  freedom,  have  we  caught  the  enthusiastic  idea  <^ 
hberty.  With  this  element  as  a  concomitant,  mind  has  progressed  until 
intelligence,  like  a  rich  and  variegated  carpet,  covers  our  land.    Spires 
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of  institutioDs  tower  heavenward  at  every  point — ajmibols  of  liberty  and  in- 
telligenoe.  Tet  beneath  and  around  are  oess-pools  reeking  with  the  impa- 
rities of  ignorance  and  vice.  Does  it  not  behoove  ns  to  abate  these  nui- 
aances  ?  Until  this  is  done  we  shall  not  have  perfected  the  beautiful  design 
of  our  beneficent  Gbsator.  Let  our  banners  which  float  to  the  breeze  on 
land  and  ocean  bear  the  inscription,  *Here  is  the  intelligence  of  Liberty  !* 

But  worldly  fame  and  the  6clat  of  many  tongues  are  not  the  ou\^  ap- 
pendages to  this  subject  The  ports  of  China,  the  rivers  of  India,  the 
mountains  of  Gircassia,  the  land  of  fallen  obelisks,  of  the  turbaned  head, 
of  the  dark  skin  and  tatooed  face,  tell  of  other  and  more  enduring  bene- 
fits. The  great  scheme  oi  salvation  is  thrown  wide-cast  the  world  over. 
I  would  ask  the  ashes  d  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  what  has  given  their  bold 
blasphemies  the  he  f  I  would  ask  all  speculators  in  the  Christian  as  well 
as  in  the  business  world,  what  overpowers  all  heresies  or  sand-built  pro- 
iects  f  Does  the  unscrupulous  promulgator  of  deceptive  schemes  find  a// 
his  proselytes  among  cultured  minds  f  Among  what  class  do  we  see 
impositions  most  practised  ? 

It  behooves  us  all,  then,  to  throw  our  influence  to  bear  upon  common 
benefits.  Let  the  press  which  shines  for  all  issue  truth  rather  than  fiction^ 
the  eold  rather  than  the  dross,  the  fruits  thereof  tasted  in  almost  every 
dwelling.  America  I  the  Colossus  of  the  Western  World,  our  own,  our 
favored  land,  is  not  least  among  the  countries  of  the  globe.  She  has  mind 
a.s  well  as  matter.  In  her  is  centred  the  glory  of  endurance  and  of  exer- 
tion, the  pride  of  intellect  and  of  power.  She  has  had  her  Washington. 
And  while  his  ashes  rest  peacefully  among  us,  let  his  spirit  be  made 
happy  by  marking  our  progress  steadily  onward  to  that  goal  which  he  in 
the  lustre  of  manhood  heroically  pointed  us ;  so  that  when  we  shall  have 
attained  his  companionship  in  the  realms  of  peace,  his  smile  shall  be  as 
sweet  as  that  which  played  upon  his  face  when  brilliant  achievement  and 
elorious  victory  were  his  to  report  to  the  Congress  of  earth.  Let  the 
Eagle,  our  symbol  of  triumph  and  liberty,  wing  not  only  the  motto,. 
'  £  pluribus  unum,'  but '  Vivamus  propter  virosque  res.' 


AK      B  X  P  O  8  T  U  L  A  T  I  O  V. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  ?    The  awfal  eacrameDt 

Of  life  thou  hast  unworthily  partaken, 

Since  to  the  solemn  message  Odd  has  sent 

Thoa  dost  in  snch  disqaietade  awaken : 

Alas  I  that  memories  of  thy  past  should  rise, 

To  sta^  thy  woman-heart  from  free  replying; 

That  na  appointed  work  before  thee  lies, 

And  thoa  m  terror  tumest  from  the  djing : 

Fearing  to  do  that  work,  because  thy  past, 

Its  deMS  and  words,  seem  mockeries  of  such  teaching 

As  the  departing  needs  1 

He  speedeth  fast : 
Raise  up  the  hands  toward  thee  in  blindness  reaching  I 
Speak !  speak  for  him  the  One,  the  saving  Name : 
(jIod  will  HiteBBur  translate  it — not  unto  thy  ihame  I 
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*  Wilt  ^reet  me  then  with  beammg  niiile, 
Retunung  itgwn  from  India's  isle! 

Will  love  8tul  lend  a  radiant  beam 
And  happily  blend  with  thy  lover's  dream  t 
Our  spirits  meet  in  luxuriant  bowerS) 
And  vows  repeat  mid  listening  floweiB  f 
Thy  heart  be  ever  as  lovii^  and  true, 
Ab  mine  for  ever  is  constant  to  you  f ' 

Thus  speaks  a  youthful  lover 

To  lovely  Florabbl, 
While  softest  moon-beams  cover 
That  hallowed  Elfin  Dell. 
Then  tuniing  to  him  her  glistenii^  eyes, 
While  listemng,  dim  with  tears,  she  repliea: 

*  While  rivers  pour  tlieir  liquid  treasure, 

Wooing  sea,  or  winning  lake ; 
While  biras  in  sweet  and  tuneful  measure 

AuBORA  firom  her  slumbers  wake ; 
While  sun  retains  its  golden  splendor, 

Silver  stars  above  us  be. 
My  heart  devoted,  loving,  tender, 

Ever  will  be  true  to  thee.* 

'  For  those  sweet  words  may  Hbavkt  bless  thee* 
Happy  thoughts  and  dreams  possess  thee  1 
Angeu  guard  thy  nightly  sleep ; 
Elfms  too  the  vigil  keep  1 
This  ni^ht  two  years  1 11  come  to  thee. 
And  this  shall  be  our  Trystiog  Tree.* 

Bright  Sun  his  pOffrimase  has  made 

Twice  to  thenulowea  tomb, 
Where  Tears  and  Hope  together  fiuie, 

While  here  their  ofnpring  bloono. 
With  glowinff  heart  the  youth  retunis, 

And  wealUi  from  o'er  the  sea ; 
Still  ardentlv  affection  bums, 

As  he  seeks  the  Trysting  'Tree. 
The  fickle  moon  denies  its  light, 
And  stars  too  soon  have  ta'en  their  flight ; 
Flowers  sleep,  the  nightingale 's  still ; 
Vapors  creep,  dreary  and  chill ; 
Still  waits  he,  dreary  though  it  be, 
In  the  Elfin  Dell,  by  the  Trysting  T^ee. 

Lonff  wilt  thou  wait  ere  FunjMEL  fair 
01aaden  thy  sights  or  come  to  thee  there : 
Never  agau  will  Floeabkl  come, 

Breathing  her  love  to  thee  1 
Elfins  weep  in  their  fiiirv  home 

For  the  youth  at  the  Trysting  Tree. 

She 's  wedded  to  Wealth  —  perjured  for  pride : 
An  old  man  of  eighfy  sits  at  her  side; 
False  to  her  love  and  Heaven  above, 
She 's  lost  for  ever — a  mammon>boqght  bride !  J-  b  ot& 
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•uBjaoT  :    BxroKB  ahd  ArraR  tbi    cobjilvb  ! 

Allah  !  il  Allah  I  Bismillah,  Caftan,  Kibob  al  Squibob,  Salaam 
Akikoom !  —  Go  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet !  Hassan  Oglon  is  on, 
Hassan  Oglon  is  on,  the  infidel  dies  in  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  M7 
steam  is  up,  and  I  am  down  upon  the  Giaours  and  children  of  Satanai 
like  a  thousand  of  brick.  Terror  spreads  majestically  around  me,  like  the 
roar  of  a  lion  over  the  darkening  desert ! 

Allah  il  Allah! — In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — figs  I  For  once 
I  have  sharpened  up  my  sabre,  poisoned  its  ed^  and  put  rusty  copper 
slugs  in  my  pistols.  Hurrah!  en  avantf  Brimstone,  aquafortis,  and 
red  pepper  1  The  Berserker  fit  is  on  me.  I  am  more  spiteful  thata  an 
old  wild-cat,  and  a  tan-yard  grin  shall  "be  the  mildest  glance  1 11  wear. 
Hb<HKH>ui  /    Clear  the  track  !  —  Fana  balla  ! 

My  Friends  :  I  have  determined  to  lecture  you  to-day  on  the  persons 
that  I  hate»  The  thermometer  is  at  103^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  with 
indications  of  a  speedy  rise.  Flocks  of  flies  and  myriads  of  mosquitoes, 
are  dancing  lovingly  around.  My  gold  pen  has  just  spun  out  of  the 
window  into  a  crowd  !  The  one  I  am  using  is  vile.  Yes  — '  things 
are  working ! ' 

I  HATE,  I  HATE  —  my  fricuds,  I  hate  essentially  a  man  of  that  kind 
known  in  French  as  a  *fcU.^  A  pudding-brained  piece  of  humanity 
hving  only  for  his  own  sweet  self,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
other  hearts,  better  and  gentler  than  his  own,  are  beating  around,  and 
whose  vanity  is  not  without  a  certain  naivete  which  would  be  amusing, 
or  half-attractive,  were  it  not  for  his  utter  impregnability  to  the  true 
spirit  of  noble  thoughts,  and  deeds  of  high  emprise.  Such  a  man 
gets  comfortably  throu^  life,  though  all  the  higher  sources  of  pleasure 
are  closed  to  him.  He  is  fortunate  with  me  women,  for,  as  La 
Bruyere  remarks,  women  like  men  of  this  description,  because  they  take 
care  of  themselves  /  He  is  not  vain  of  his  conquests,  because  he  con- 
siders them  as  naturally  his  due  as  his  salary  or  rents.  He  thinks  over 
them,  without  thinking  much  about  them,  and  without  the  slightest 
spark  of  mtatude  to  any  woman  for  giving  him  her  heart  For  verily,  I 
tell  you,  friends,  that  Pity  may  be  allied  to  Love,  but  Gratitude  is  an 
essential  part  thereo£  A  man  may  have  had  his  scores  or  hundreds  of 
bonnes  fortunes ;  he  may  have  quarrelled  with,  or  run  away  from,  or 
jflted,  or  have  been  jilted  by  them  all ;  but  if  he  has  one  single  spark  of 
high-toned  gentleness  or  cavalier  feeling  in  him,  he  will  never  recall  a 
single  lady-love  without  a  sincere  thrill  of  gratitude  for  the'  early  gift  of 
her  heart 

I  HATE,  I  HATE — ycs,  my  friends,  I  hate  with  a  crimson-plush  hatred 
of  twenty-four  carats  and  fiftii-proof^  those  persons  who,  without  a  tinge 
of  education  and  acoomplishinent,  and  lackng  in  refinement,  obstinately 
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revile  the  nobleue  of  societj,  for  not  giving  them  a  place  in  tlielr  ranks ; 
and  blindly  ignoring,  or  stupidly  making  but  very  little  aooount  of  these 
all-important  attributes,  resolve  at  every  risk  to  push  onward  and  np- 
ward ;  supposing,  forsooth,  with  a  second-rate  fooPs  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  in  every  aalon  the  staple  of  conversation  consists  of  triviali- 
ties, perBonalities,  and  scandal  I  On  they  go,  ever  mumbling  to  them- 
selves, 'Are  we  not  as  good  as  any  body  ?'  *  Free  and  equal  by  birth  !' 
and  similar  platitudes.  They  stop  before  a  statue  to  talk  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  having  seen  it,  know  as  much  thereof  as  the  artist  who  created  it. 
They  presume  well-educated  persons  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  —  to  be  merely  occasional  moral  curiosities,  more  wonderful  than 
useful.  Children  of  Eblis !  may  the  black  wind  of  the  desert  blow  ye 
all  from  before  my  path  into  Vampyre-Land ;  and  may  the  burning  belt 
of  an  envenomed  malediction  pin  you  by  the  skirts  to  the  red  gate  of  the 
House  of  Wrath,  there  to  remain  till  a  week  after  never,  when  dinner 
has  been  forgotten  and  consequently  no  crumb  left  I  Be  ye  Anathema 
Maranatha  in  aecula  secuhrum  /  ! 

I  HATE,  I  HATE  —  worsc  than  salt  in  my  coffee  do  I  hate  a  lady  who 
sustains  the  reputation  of  being  sarcastic  less  by  wit  than  by  rudeness. 
Stall  more  do  I  hate  her,  when,  having  at  last  met  with  a  vigorous  and 
unexpected  repulse 

Pretty  talk  this,  I  must  say  I  Pretty  goings-on  these !  Pretty  hm- 
guage  this,  to  my  fellow-beings!  What,  J: — Giovanni — railing  at^ 
abusing  and  reviling  people  with  all  the  villanous  vituperation  of  an  old 
polemic,  or  a  furious  cab-man  I  /  hate,  do  I  ?  And  pray.  Sir  Cheva- 
lier, who,  in  the  name  of  Herr  Urian,  g^ve  thee  leave  to  hate  I  Show 
your  ticket !  Pasquin  and  Marforio,  what  a  man  I  And  to  make  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  thou  —  Giovanni  —  wert  —  beginning  —  to  — 
hate  —  a  lady  1 1 !  ! 

Now  during  the  interval  above  noted  there  sprung  up  a  cool  breeze, 

and  John  brought  me  something  vnth  a  straw  in  it.    And  the  imperial 

cramoisy  vengeance  of  the  downward-careering  and  madly-muroering 

Grand  Turk  Tehassan  Oglou,  Esquire,  sweetly  and  mellifluously  melted 

into  the  gentle  Norman  Folko  de  Montfauconrein,  in  which  may  I  live 

and  die  !    Now,  I  feel  as  amiable  and  mild  as  Longfellow's  prose — as 

trim  as  Willis's  Letters.  .  .  .  • 

Enough  of  thyself —  Basta  —  proceed  I 

•  ••••• 

I  UKE  —  (ah,  here  we  have  it ! )  —  I  like  to  recall  a  pleasant  lady 
acquaintance ;  par  exemple,  such  a  one  as  I  made  yesterday  evening. 
Made,  I  say,  for  though  we  have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time,  it 
was  but  yesterday  that  I  understood  her.  Amigos — friends!  How 
often  it  happens  that  in  this  world  of  disguises  we  walk  among  angels 
and  know  them  not,  till  some  chance  word  or  sign  throws  open  the 
whole  spiritttal  Freemasonry  of  our  souls.  Oh,  blessings  on  those  looks 
and  tones  <  which  dut 

An  Imrtaot  aundiioe  thrcNigh  the  heart  t ' 

Blessings  on  the  dimly-glowing  twilight  hours  when  they  took  ]^aosl 
Blessmgs  on  the  perfumed  memories  of  the  time  and  place !    Blessings 
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on  all  Uungs  and  every  bodv,  from  the  b jBsop  which  groweth  on  the 
waU  to  the  oedar  which  shingleth  the  topmoet  roof  <^  lofty  paUces ! 
Blessings  on  you  and  youn ! 

'  AicD  thw  wpak»  he : 

It  wu  an  hundred  jean  amo, 

I  tell  the  tale  aa  it  was  toM  to  me, 

Many  are  going  and  many  will  go. 

But  they  for  evermore  piaied  on : 

An  handred  ye.»re  ago. 

Many  are  going *~nMny  win  go: 

But  whither,  oh,  whither,  who  ahall  knowf ' 

Crede  experto  Boberto!  And  the  ladye  saide  to  the  greye  Friar,  ^Dieu 
iKMM  garde  / ' 

Reader,  are  you  giddy  ?  Does  your  head  swim  f  Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?  Go  gently  over  the  stones !  In  the  last  few  sentences,  owing 
to  the  etherealizing  nature  of  the  souvenir  of  thai  young  lady,  we  have 
been  lifted  or  elevated  from  the  land  of  Thought  into  that  of  pure  Feel- 
ing, or  Absihact  Sentiment.  We  have  risen  from  Ideas  to  the  Ideal,  and 
have  altogether  quitted  Common  Sense  for  Inspiration,  and  Roast  Beef  for 
Ambrodia.  We  are  in  the  third  sphere  of  heat  and  drynees^  whose  Lord 
is  Arael  of  the  Sephiroth  I  Of  course  it  is  now  imfnaterial  whether  I 
write  English  or  Russian ;  of  but  litUe  importance  whether  you  compre- 
hend me,  and  not  the  slightest  consequence  whether  I  comprehend  my- 
self. Let  me  therefore,  while  in  the  vein,  shoot  for  a  while  like  a  fiery 
rocket  transcendentally  upward,  never  heeding  though  I  should  in  time 
dart  descendentally  doivnward,  like  unto  the  stick  I  And  now,  while  thus 
inspired,  permit  me  to  mention  to  those  who,  like  myself^  have  been 
unable  to  fathom  the  drift,  meaning  or  object  of  this  lecture  or  chapter, 
that  it  is  in  reality  an  allegory  ! 

Yes,  an  allegory.  O  Eegnaut  /  reader  my  friend,  if  thou  art  not  a 
dweller  in  that  land  of  spirits  known  to  theosophical  Demiurg^ts  as  Fiddler's 
Green,  to  little  purpose  have  I  matagrabolized  this  chapter,  if  thou  hast 
not  therein  detected  divers  mirifical  mysteries,  quintuply  titillating  thy 
pychological  auricular  I  —  mysteries  which  smack  more  richly  than  straw- 
berry juleps  or  old  Mocha !  —  mysteries  equal  to  ripe  kisses  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  break-down  Polka,  a  tearing  Schottisch,  or  a  diable  of  a 
deux  temps  embalmed  in  Bouquet  de  Caroline,  and  consecrated  by  white 
kids  and  camelias  ; — mystenes  elaborated  from  all  the  combined  and 
oollcctively^conglutinated  wisdom  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Jacob  Beh- 
men,  Basilides,  Bardesanes,  Valentinus,  and  George  Sand,  not  forget- 
ting the  venerable  chief  of  this  school,  known  in  Germany  as  Sir  Urian, 
or  Der  Teufel ! —  mysteries  dimly  touched  upon  in  Campanella,  Thomas 
Morns,  Telesius,  Fourier,  Cabet,  Lady  Agnes  Bury,  and  the  girl  in  the 
red  cap. 

Also — who  smoked  in  the  omnibus?  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson! 
Who  wore  the  white  hat,  or  the  claret-colored  coat!  Who  was  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  or  the  unknown  Student  of  Bohemia  ?  Who  first 
ate  an  oyster?  Who' wrote  the  book  De  Tribut  Impostoribus^  if  Bem- 
hardus  Ochinus  did  not  ?    Or  did  any  body  ever  write  it  at  all  ? 

Yet  all  of  these  questions,  including  much  more  important  matters,  are 
answered  in  this  chapter,  albeit  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  but  very  little  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the  ^Mys- 
terium  Magnum,^    They  are  here. 
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Lanner'a  Anhinft^  the  Concert  Polka,  and  Yoeef  Yune^'s  '  SoumU 
Jrom  Horned  Laplaoe^s  Mechanique  Celeste^ '  llie  Celestial  Vision/  and  La 
Bklle  DE6  Belles.  Ulpian,  Fearneon  Remaindera,  and  Fleta.  St  Rofialie 
and  Mofis-roses.  MUe.  Augusta  and  St.  Augustine.  The  moral  of  all 
which  is,  that  man  is  to  pursue  his  own  true  and  suhstantial  happiness,  or 
strive  not  after  mere  simulaera,  eidolae  or  phantoms ;  ergo^  fear  God  and 
honor  thy  lady-love,  putting  the  greater  first,  and  the  last  not  least,  as 
the  French  Troubadour  and  gallant  gentleman  did,  when  he  inscribed  on 
his  shield,  ^Notre  Dame  ei  ma  Dame  ! ' 

I  LIKE  —  By  the  way,  reader,  talking  of  likee^  did  you  ever  meet  before 
with  a  person  with  a  disposition  so  much  like  your  own  ?  It  has  been 
evident  from  the  be^nning,  *  Hiere  are  two  of  ue^  as  the  Little  MiLS- 
TBR  said  to  his  horns,  mvertheless,  it  is  barely  possible  that  we  m^j 
not  agree. 

There  be  two  varieties  of  discriminating  readers  I 

Firet  —  Those  who  would  fain  distinguish  between  the  good  and 
the  bad.     (Moralitor) 

Secondly  —  Those  who  would  willingly  distinguish  between  the  real 
and  the  eham^  or  between  what  they  like,  and  what  they  think  had  bet- 
ter have  been  left  unwritten. 

If  there  be  any  who  pretend  to  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  also  to 
find  fiiult  with  me,  I  shall  liken  their  piety  unto  the  wings  of  the  ostrich, 
which  serve,  not  to  exalt  him  to  heaven,  but  to  skim  more  readily  along 
the  snrfiice  of  the  earth. 

And  I  intend  taking  such  measures,  that  those  of  the  second  class, 
who  condemn  me,  shall  find  —  like  a  tiger  inveigled  into  a  trap  by  his 
reflection  in  a  mirror  —  that  they  are  not  only  caught  themselves,  but 
have  cut  their  paws  into  the  bargain  ! 

Great  words,  if  thou  canst  only  make  them  good ! 

I  LIKE,  par  exemple,  my  friends,  that  bold  and  beautiful  theoiy  of  a 
German  geologist,  who,  in  a  '  grete  boke^  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
pyramids  of  l^ypt  were  enormous  crystals  or  natural  excrescences  of 
the  earth.  Not  so  absurd  after  all,  if  we  start  with  Goethe^s  Time-spirit 
speech  as  the  secret  of  Nature  I 

*  In  Being's  flood  —  In  Aellon's  BtonD, 
I  work  and  wesTe— aboTe— bemMtii  I 

Work  and  weare 

In  andlew  moUon, 

Birth  and  DeaUi, 

An  Infinite  ocean, 

A  leUing  and  giving 

The  Fire  of  the  LlTing: 
T  to  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply. 
And  weave  for  6on  the  garment  thoa  aee^st  him  by  I* 

For  the  spirit,  moving  in  curves  and  infinitely  varied  tones  among  the 
many-hued  elements,  brought  forth  in  time  and  place  crystab,  winds, 
trees,  fishes,  clouds,  paving-stones  and  raisins.  And  the  spirit  took  up  one 
new  element — that  of  humanity — and  moved  in  the  brains  and  arms 
of  Man  as  Thought  and  Force,  and  behold,  new  ciystals,  winds,  douds, 
fishes  and  paving-stones  were  developed  or  generated.  Ha^  Beau  Sire  I 
Ha^  Belle  Oorge!  Lovest  thou  Oken  and  Schelling,  and  a  Natur- 
Pkiloeophie  f 
Hence,  thou  accursed  phantom — or  rather  thou  Hell-Hebe  with  a 
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poisoned-opiaiD  chaKoe  of  Pantheistic  philosophy  and  Teutonic  metaphy- 
sicB !  Away  to  thine  infernal  Nifelheim  or  Cloud-Goblin-Land  I  Sink 
who  may  in  its  be-devilkd  swampe,  I  at  least  will  be  clean !  There  is 
blood  on  thy  hand,  and  a  Death-in-Hell  behind  thy  mask.  Ifear  and 
hate  thee !  *^Ahi  a  me  mala  beetia  qucB  meperdidiati  !  *  as  Agrippa  said 
to  his  devil-dog,  Apaoe. 

•  ••••• 

Has  she  passed  away — gone  f  No !  the  fascinatress  is  still  there  by 
me — white,  witch-like,  and  beautiful  in  the  moon-rays.  Ai — ai!  0 
bveliness  unutterable  !  O  agony  and  despair ! 

^  Brwht,  beratlftal  DerO, 

PMt~pa«fh>in  me  DOW  I 
for  the  damp  dew  of  Death 

Gather*  thick  on  my  hrow  I 
And  bind  np  thy  boeom,  , 

W<y  beaoliea  diacloae, 
More  dmzzliDgly  white 

Than  the  wreath-drifted  anowt 
And  away  with  thy  kimea ; 

M  T  henl  waxea  sick, 
Ai  tny  red  lipa  like  womu 

Trarel  over  my  cheek  I 

^  Urn!  praai  me  no  more  with 

That  paaaionleai  hand ! 
T  la  whiter  than  milk,  or 

The  foam  on  the  atrand  ; 
T  ia  aofter  than  down,  or 

Tlie  Bilken4eafhd  flower ; 
But  oohler  than  ice  thrilla 

Each  touch  at  this  hour ; 
Like  the  flimer  of  Dbatb, 

From  oerementa  nnrolled, 
Thy  hand  on  my  heart  falla 

Dull,  clammy  and  cold. 

'  Now  mountain  and  Talley, 

Frith,  foreat  and  river, 
Ate  mingling  with  ihadowt— 

Are  kwt  to  me  ever  I 
The  sun-liffht  la  fedlng, 

Small  blrda  aeek  their  neat. 
And  h^py  soula,  flower>like,  j 

Sink  amleaa  to  reat 
But  /— Hia  no  matter;  * 

Kiaa,  kiaa  cheek  and  chin, 
Klaa,  kiaa— thou  haat  won  me, 

Bright,  beantiftal  Sin  1* 

• 

Rabelais  and  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  I  what  a  nightmare  I  Ve  | 


had !  What  a  fearful  dream  I  I  thought — pah  I  it  sickens  me ! — that 
I  was  turning  Transoendentalist,  and  that  the  fiend  of  German  metaphy- 
sics, disguised  as  a  black-eyed  Sophia,  had  grabbed  my  soul !  Ergo 
bihamtis !  and  oh,  gentlemen,  if  you  love  me,  give  me  a  cisar,  {au 
diable  with  the  meerechaum  now !)  and  talk  about  the  Wcpewa  7 


(ailiaB   CBKBR1LT.) 

*Ob,  Life,  my  dear,  at  beat  or  worat, 

la  but  a  flmey-ball ; 
Ita  giealeat  joy  a  wild  /o^ 

Where  madneaa  govema  all  I 
And  BhouM  they  torn  ita  na>light  oi^ 

And  never  leave  a  apaik. 
Still  I  *d  And  my  way  to  Heaven— or 

Thy  lipa,  k>ve,  in  the  darki 

'Td  de  nri— tol  de  roll—  demme  rol  de  ildo 
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*  Hnt  thou  ewer  been  In  PiriiY 
Dost  thoa  know  Um  Upper  Ten? 
Caiitt  tlMMi  flirt  It  with  the  ladiei, 

And  chnmpagne  It  with  the  menf 
Art  thou  po^ed  up  on  PoUumT 
WUttbon » 

All  right  now,  my  friends  :  pardon  the  digression  I 

I  LIKE  —  that  is  to  say,  I  like  to  travel  about  the  world  and  see,  feel 
and  experience  all  that  there  is  therein  most  quiet  or  strange,  usual  or 
marvellous,  bizarre  or  beautiful.  Chiefly  do  I  like  the  hum  <^  new 
cities,  and  the  constant  intercourse  with  every  variety  of  human  nature; 
the  commercial  traveller  and  the  diplomatist,  the  officer  and  the  artist, 
the  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  delicate  countess,  the  fat  old  dowager,  and 
the  beautiful,  sparlding  grisette.  Chiefly  do  I  like  the  society  of  the 
stout,  solid,  grave,  respectable,  middle-aged  citizens,  who  hold  their  own, 
and  have  in  their  time  known  the  world,  with  its  manifold  changes  and 
troubles ;  men  who  have  had  losses.  My  friends,  there  is  an  infinite  vein 
of  rich  glorious  romance  in  the  stout  old  bourpeoisie  and  retired  citizens, 
of  which  I  will  venture  to  say  you  have  not  the  fiiintest  inkling.  Many 
a  man  among  them  has  in  his  foaming,  rushing  youth  experienced  emo- 
tions, seen  adventures,  of  which  no  one  now  dreams,  and  which,  closely 
bottled  up  in  the  demijohn  of  memory,  now  influence  him  in  sober,  profit- 
able reflections,  such  as  you,  mes  ffcullards — my  merry  blades — will  not 
have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  The  spir- 
itual majority — take  my  word  and  that  of  uie  Suabians  for  it — is  at 
forty!  But  two  nights  since  I  spoke  with  such  an  one,  with  beard  of 
formal  cut,  and  (air  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined,  and  said  unto 
myself  '  That  man  has  in  his  time  written  poetry,  and  since,  done  better 
thinge,^  To  you,  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  kre  still  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  romance  of  respectability  latent  in  your  worthy  papas 
and  uncles — be  they  merchant-prince^,  merchant-paAers,  or  merchant- 
pedlars — I  would  say,  that  a  faint  gleam  thereof  may  be  discovered  in 
attentively  studying  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt ;  who,  by  &r  the  most 
romantic  and  dreamy  of  artists,  consequently  comprehended  better  than 
any  man  the  true  aristocracy  and  glory  of  the  hourgeoUie.  These  things, 
O  dearly  beloved,  /  like — and  shall  like,  now  and  ever,  till  death  do  us 
part !    Adibu  I 


JUNE. 

SffiTKB  of  Oeris  1  Durse  of  Hope  and  Toil  I 

Thou  art  a  goddess  genial,  kind,  and  true ; 

A  better  friend  the  needy  never  knew. 
Thy  shrine  is  one  of  peace  ;  no  blood'Stoined  spoil 
Groans  on  thy  altar,  but  gUd  wine  and  oil. 

And  humller  food  that  to  the  starving  breast 

Gives  strength  to  labor,  and  sweet  sleep  to  rest 
Ah,  yes  I  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil, 
With  labor-hardened  hands  and  sun-browned  brow, 

Doth  briog  his  offering  to  thy  gen'rous  shrine, 
And  prays,  believing  tl^u  wilt  bless  his  vow. 

And  cheer  bis  bomm  with  tlie  fruits  of  thine. 
His  pmyer  is  answered :  morning,  night,  and  nooo, 
Thy  pulses  quiver  for  the  Poor,  0  Juxx  1  cvammmom  Ez.wxv. 
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ARIEL      AlfD      PTJOE 

"  I  oovs 
To  auBwar  thv  bett  pl««aar«.  bet  to  fly. 
To  ■wim.  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  zide 
On  the  carl'd  elouds  :* 

TsirpxtT. 

"THon  epekk'et  aright: 
I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night."  t^— .« 

On*  of  the  moet  pleasing  pr6o6  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is  shown  in 
those  marvellous  creations,  Ariel  and  Puck.    The  wonder  of  his  achieve- 
ment here  is,  that  he  has  produced  from  the  same  materials  two  pieces  of 
exquisite  workmanship  so  unlike  each  other.    There  is  hardly  a  iK)int  of 
resemblance  between  the  two;  and  yet  Ariel,  that  *  delicate 'spirit,  who 
did  his  *spriffhting  so  gently,'  and  the  *  shrewd  and  knavish'  Puck,  weie 
moulded  and  Jfiniahed  by  the  same  master-hand.    I  call  them  the  cr^ 
tions  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  so  they  are ;  for  although  there  were  spirits 
of  the  air  Jong  before  Ariel,  and  '  merry  wanderers  of  the  ni^ht '  ere  Pim» 
began  to  wander,  yet  among  them  all  there  was  no  Anel,  no  Puck. 
These  two  have  much  that  is  distinctive  in  their  characters,  much  that 
is  truly  original.     They  are  something  more  than  mere  spirits  taken  fix)m. 
the  hosts  of  the  air  and  field,  and  distinguished  by  names.    They  are 
originals,  themselves  founders  of  new  orders  of  spirits.     And  if  we  care- 
fully compare  Shakspeare's   Fairy  Mythology  with  that  of  his  and  the 
preceding  times,  we  discover  every  where  in  it  the  same  disposition  to 
recreate  the  beings  of  the  popular  mythology,  or  else  to  form  new  beings 
fiom  his  own  fruitful  imagination.    Many  of  the  so-called  'creations '  of 
our  poets  are  at  the  best  but  old  pictures  newly  varnished  ;  but  this,  I 
think,  none  will  object  to  the  fairy  mythology  of  Shakspeare. 

In  reading  the  *  Tempest '  it  seems  to  me  much  more  pleasant  to  exer- 
ase,  for  the  time,  faith  sufficient  to  take  Ariel  for  what  he  appears  to  be, 
than  to  search  out  in  every  line  the  allegorical  meaning  supposed  to  be 
hidden  in  him  and  all  his  *  sprightings.'     And  it  is  as  the  flying,  swim- 
""og,  'gentle  Ariel,'  and  not  as  the  personified  air,  that  I  would  now  and 
always  consider  him.     He  is  much  more  beautiful  as  a  person  than  as  a 
personification.    Prosper©  is   enabled,  only  by  the  influence  of  his  magic 
art,  to  retain  this  spirit  subject  to  his  bidding.     Throughout  the  scenes 
of  the  play  the  '  rightful  Buke  of  Milan '  makes  continual  use  of  Ariel 
m  order  to  efifect  his  purposes  of  retribution  upon  those  who  have  so 
deeply  wronged  him.     And  although  Ariel  comes  with  such  seeming 
readiness  to  do  the  pleasure  of  Prospero,  it  is  evident  throughout  that  it 
is^  oflener  fear  of  the  magician's  power  than  love  for  the  Duke  that  bids 
him  answer  so  promptly  his  frequent  calls.     This  is  one  of  the* most 
beautiful  and  marked  features  in  Uie  character  of  Ariel,  in  distinction 
fix)m  that  of  Puck.     Both  of  them  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
act  as  ministers  of  retribution ;  though  Puck  is  not  often  employed  about 
such  punislung  of  guilt  as  Ariel  is,  yet  when  he  is,  with  what  different 
feelings  the  two  go  about  the  business !     Ariel  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
does,  only  so  far  as  it  hastens  the  time  of  his  freedom ;  and  even  then  he 
baa  *a  touch,  a  feeling  of  their  afllidtions'  whom  he  is  compeUe4  to 
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punish.  He  would  never  think  of  doing  the  thing  for  the  sake  of  doing 
ity  as  Puck  would ;  but  he  does  the  Duke's  bidding  because  he  musty  and 
does  it  well,  in  order  that  the  liberty  long  promised  him  by  the  Duke 
may  sooner  come.  The  service  of  Prospero,  although  less  hateful  to  him 
than  that  of  Syoorax,  is  nevertheless  hard  and  tiresome  for  so  delicate  a 
spirit  On  each  return  from  these  unpleasant  offices,  it  seems  as  though 
we  heard  him  sighing,  and  wishing  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  should 
hear  no  more  the  dreaded  call  of  his  master.  His  gentle  nature  cannot 
well  bear  such  goblin-like  work.  He  would  be  away  from  earth,  up,  up, 
fitf  above  its  diiary  atmosphere. 

Striving  through  the  impure  air,  so  near  the  earth  thai  he  may  bear 
the  voice  of  his  master,  he  often  pauses  in  his  course  to  look  wistfiilfy  into 
the  clear  blue  sky  above  him,  vainly  longing  to  fly  up  to  those  sunlit  auv 
palaces  in  whose  broad  halls  of  light  he  once  revelled  with  all  the  fiilDen 
of  a  spirit's  joy,  and  whose  glittering  domes  of  blue  he  can  now  but  just 
distingmsh  in  tiie  fat  distance.  Thus  he  often  gazes  at  the  blue  sky,  and 
longs  for  his  home  in  the  pure  air,  till  he  is  sad  enough.  Then  all  at 
once  he  hears  the  call  of  Prospero ;  and  mournfully  taming  away  he 
cannot  help  murmuring : 

(If  there  mon  toll?' 

'But  ah,'  thinks  he,  *  this  may  be  the  last  time,  and  then  comes  glorious 
liberty;  then, 

*  Whbsi  the  bee  8a<dn,  Uimre  muSk  I ; 
In  the  cowalip's  beU  I  lie: 
There  I  couch  when  owla  do  crj. 
On  the  bat*s  back  I  do  fly, 
After  eumnier  merrihr: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  lire  now, 
Under  the  bloaaom  that  hanga  on  the  bough.' 

And  when  I  tire  of  the  cowslip's  bell,  and  my  blossom-palaces,  then  may 
I  fly  away  up  to  my  bright  home  in  the  air.'  Such  tnoughts  as  these 
they  are  which  urge  his  light  wings  so  quickly,  and  bid  him  work  so 
cheerfully.  But  this  is  not  the  hoped-for  last  bidding;  and  Prospero 
reproves  the  disappointed  Ariel  for  his  sad  looks  as  ungrateful.  And  thus 
the  gentle  spirit  is  alternately  cheerful  and'sad,^8ad  and  cheerful ;  until 
at  last,  as  he  hovers  near,  his  light  wings  ready  and  eager  for  the  flight, 
his  quick  ear  catches  Prospero's  words : 

*  Mt  AatsL-chick, 
Be  free,  and  Ace  tliou  wtXL  I ' 

Then,  merrier  than  the  merriest  lark,  the  gentle  Ariel  wings  his  way  up 
into  the  pure  air  next  heaven,  singing  as  he  flies,  'Free !  free !  free  ! 

But  look  now  at  this  merry  goblin,  whose  little  plump  belly  shakes  so 
jollily  when  he  laughs ;  whose  half-shut  eyes  are  so  brimful  of  mischiefl 
He  is* any  thing  but  an  airy  spirit,  any  thing  but  a  delicate  Ariel  There 
is  no  mistaking  Puck,  *  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night,'  for  any  other 
spirit,  be  it  of  air,  fire,  earth,  or  water.  We  shall  hear  no  complaint  from 
him,  as  we  did  from  Ariel,  of  the  unpleasantness  of  his  duties ;  frtr  from 
it,  for  he,  fortunately  for  his  own  delight,  has  been  chosen  to  the  very 
office  that  pleases  him  most ;  and  his  only  trouble  in  the  matter  is  to  find 
enough  to  do.    There  is  mo  spirit  readier  for  mischief  than  he.    He  will 


pat  a  girdb  ronnd  about  the  earth 


In  forty  miniUea,' 
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for  the  sake  of  furthering  a  bit  of  mischief.  Woe  to  the  traveller  by 
night,  if  Puck  chances  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  plodding  on  his  way  home- 
ward.   The  relish  sprite  will  mislead  him  in  spite  of  himself 

^Tbrongli  bog,tiifoiigh  boabf  Uirongh  bralce,  Uirongh  brier;* 

nor  will  he  let  the  dismayed  wanderer  go  peaceably  home  till  he  has  got 
his  fill  of  sport  Puck  does  not  regard  the  age  or  the  rank  of  his  victims. 
Only  be  they  fit  subjects,  and  all  of  them  must  bear  his  tricks,  from  the 
blooming  village  maiden,  who,  mistaking  for  her  own  sweetheart  the  beau- 
ish  Puck  toying  with  another  viUage  beauty,  astonishes  her  honest  lover, 
when  next  he  comes  a- wooing,  with  the  sad  recital  of  his  heartless  flirtations, 
to  the '  wisest  aunt '  who,  taking  this  shameless  wag  to  be  a  '  three-foot 
stooV  sits  plump  upon  the  floor,  while  merry  Robin  looks  on  from  a  cor- 
ner, his  little  body  shaking  all  over  with  laughter.  He  seems  to  have  a 
natural  dislike  of  auntUh  old  women,  and  though  he  be  a  spirit,  there  is 
something  of  humanity  in  that  Yet  Puck,  with  all  his  wild  frolicking 
and  mischievous  tricks,  is  a  g^ood-natured  spirit  He  never  shows  the 
least  malice  in  any  thing  he  does.  He  loves  sport  for  its  own  sake,  and 
would  do  nothing  but  kindness  if  in  so  doing  he  could  make  sport  enough 
to  satisfy  his  love  of  mirth  and  mischief  Only  call  him  '  Hobgoblin,'  or 
*  sweet  Puck,*  when  you  meet  him,  and  you  may  then  prove  his  kindly 
nature  to  your  own  good  fortune  afterward.  You  will  find  him  worthy 
of  his  true  English  name,  Robin  Goodfellow.  Set  him  his  bowl  of  white 
bread  and  milk  every  evening  upon  the  kitchen  hearth,  and 


*  not  •  moQM 


8b«n  dMvrb  ttie  haUowM  biMM.* 


Ariel  is  a  spirit  of  higher  order  than  Puck,  and  is  nowise  like  him.  He 
dwells  nearer  heaven  than  this  merry  wanderer  on  the  earth,  and  seems 
to  partake  of  the  bright  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  sports. 
He  is  a  beautiful,  transparent  existence,  riding  upon  the  sun-beams  tike  a 
mote,  and  drinking  in  life  and  gladness  from  the  streams  of  glowing  light 
But  that  mad-cap  spirit  Puck  is  far  too  earthy  to  be  transparent,  and  can 
no  more  ride  upon  the  sun-beams  than  if  he  were,  like  Falstafl^ '  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about' 

The  lightness  and  purity  of  Ariel  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  plump- 
ness and  grossness  of  Puck  ;  for  Puck  seems  imbued  with  what  one,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  mar  call  spiritual  grossness. 

Had  Shakspeare  left  with  posterity  only  these  beautiful  creations  of 
his  sportive  imagination,  they  alone  would  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  re- 
spect and  love  of  his  admirers — the  respect  and  love  of  mankind. 

Bntdmim  C$Ueg$t  Jlf«y,  1881.  W.  8.  8. 
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Rkpraim  to-Diffbt ; 
And  Uwt  4mII  lead  ft  kind  oTeMlneM 
To  Uie  next  ftbeUneoee :  the  next  mora  eanr: 

For  nie  almost  cftn  change  the  aUunp  of  nunra,  i 

And  either  curb  the  derU,  or  throw  nlm  out    ' 
With  wondroiu  potencj. 
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Tbb  Lire  or  Aloirnok  Bionbt  ;  witb  Bxbtcbbr  or  iomb  or  m»  CoirrBHPORARiBf,  abv 

ElTBACTI     FBOK    Bll    CORRMrONDBllCB    AMD    POLITICAL    WrITIIIOB.     B7   G.  VaX  SaVT- 

TOORO.    In  one  Tolume,  iSmO)  pp.  334.    New-York :  Charlbi  Scribnbr. 

Although  the  name  of  Alokenon  Sidhxt  is  always  aaBociated  with  feelings  of 
profound  veoeratioD,  perhaps  no  man  ever  occupied  so  prominent  a  positioo,  in  times 
so  critical,  of  whom  so  little  u  known.  A  few  brief  notioes,  scattered  orer  a  few 
pages  in  the  numerous  histories  of  England ;  a  line  or  two  of  poetiy ;  a  chanee 
allusion  to  round  off  an  eloquent  sentence,  or  to  furnish  an  oratorical  exemplar  of 
virtue  and  patriotism,  is  all,  or  nearly  all  we  know  or  hear  of  one  who  would  have 
shone  with  undiminished  lustre  beside  our  noblest :  our  WASHnroToir,  our  FaAVKUir, 
our  JsFFXBSON,  and  our  Adams.  The  revolution  in  England  which  led  to  an  event 
nntil  then  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  namely,  the  public  trial, 
condemnation  and  execution  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  known  to  us  principally 
in  connection  with  the  rise  of  Ceomwsll  ;  and  our  admiration  is  tinctured  with  a  feel- 
ing, which  we  can  scarcely  call  respectful,  for  the  illustrious  hypocrite,  who  usuiped 
the  government  he  had  helped  to  overturn,  and  ruled  the  Bsrliament  with  a  des- 
potic power  which  even  m<marchy  had  not  dared  to  assume.  The  restoration  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  administration.  Men  chose  rather  to  be  under 
a  sovereign  whose  privileges  were  limited  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  than  under 
a  Protector  who  himself  dictated  the  law  and  enforced  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net ;  and  the  revolution  which  had  promised  such  fair  fruit,  by  a  natural  sequence 
was  followed  by  the  licentious  court  of  Chaeles  the  Second. 

But  disastrous  as  the  termination  of  the  revolution  of  1641  proved  to  be,  it  was 
nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  own  revolution  was,  compared  with  it,  as  the  lion's  whelp  is  to  the 
lion.  The  resistance  of  the  colonists  and  their  descendants  to  an  opjMBssive  foreign 
government — a  government  to  which  they  were  only  remotely  attached  by  tradi- 
tional feelings  of  loyalty,  and  from  which  they  were  becoming  more  and  more 
alienated  as  they  increased  in  strength  and  self-reliance  — is  different  in  degree  from 
the  revolution  of  a  people  who  held  loyalty  to  be  a  virtue,  and  precedent  a  princi- 
ple ;  who  had  to  contend  with  time-honored  and  deep-rooted  prejudices^  and  not 
without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  taered  character  of  a  king  who  was  styled  the 
I  Loan's  Anointed,'  and  yet  bold  enough  to  make  that  resolution  good,  even  to  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death  upon  their  sovereign  as  a  malefactor  and  traitor  to  the 
state,  and  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  law  with  arms  against  their  veiy  neighbon 
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and  kinsmea  Sodi «  raTolatioii,  so  gnnd  id  its  fint  oatltoea^  so  pitiful  in  its  com- 
plettOD,  wu  an  ordeal  through  which  only  a  soul  like  that  of  Siosncr  could  past 
UDMiUied.  If  he  resisted  the  mooarch  in  his  assumptioD  of  prerogatiye,  he  was 
Dot  less  opposed  to  the  eDcroachments  of  the  Protector ;  in  dignified  retirement,  in 
hanishmeni  in  poverty,  he  preserved  his  integrity,  and  finally  fell  a  martyr  in  the 
glorioos  eause  which  he  had  struggled  for  during  his  whole  life. 

Hie  hook  before  us,  by  Mr.  Van  SANTVooao,  supplies  an  hiatus  in  our  liteiature. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  which  will  make  it  generally  popular ;  aomething  after  the 
modal  of  Maoaulat.  We  advise  every  person  to  procure  a  copy,  as  it  will  well 
repay  a  perusal  It  is  not  uoimportant  to  say  that  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed, 
OD  good  white  paper. 


Ttoa  QiMVWB :  A  Fa«lt  Hiitorv.    Bj  J.  L.  M^OoiniBLi.,  Author  of  *  Tklbot  and  VenMn,' 
*  Gnhaoi,*  etc.    Two  volttiiifls  In  One.    New- York :  Cbaklbs  ScRisxaE. 

Ws  proceed  to  make  good  the  declaratton,  put  forth  in  our  last  number,  that  this 
18  a  work  of  no  commoo  merit    We  have  read  it  through,  and  speak '  by  the  book.' 
Hm  design  of  the  author,  which  has  certainly  been  successfully  carried  out,  was  to 
iUastrate  by  his  narrative  certain' mental  and  moral  laws  by  which  characteristici 
are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offipring,  and  thus  to  show  how  *  the  sins  of  the 
frtben  are  visited  npoD  the  children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;' 
and  in  this  regard  the  plaD  is  oot  unlike  that  laid  out  by  the  author  of  '  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Qables.*    Mr.  M'OoirirBLL  avows  his  opinion  of  the  novelist's  tme 
vocation  to  be  '  to  instruct  and  improve  men  by  pointing  to  the  sources  of  evil,  and 
10  to  preserve  cooaistency  in  his  characters  with  theur  lates  as  not  to  viohite  the 
rule  that  virtue  shall  have  its  reward,  and  transgression  its  punishment    In  order,' 
he  cootinues, '  that  we  may  the  better  understand  what  we  see,  and  thus  be  able  to 
vindicate  the  justice  of  God  's  government  human  character  should  be  studied  and 
displayed  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  also  in  its  various  relations^  responsibilities 
and  penalties  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  and  brother  and  sister.*    The 
secondary  purpoees  of  the  story,  are  an  exemplification  of  the  much-abused  though 
often  fearfully  vindicated  circumstantial  evidence,  and  tlie  exhibition  of  certain 
phases  of  south-western  frontier  life.    Premising  thus  much,  and  without  giving  a 
programme  of  our  author's  performance,  which  we  prefer  tlie  reader  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  devebping  himself;  m  a  perusal  of  the  entire  volume,  we  proceed 
at  once  to  such  a  '  taste  *  of  the  executive  quality  of  the  work  as  we  can  find  space 
for ;  and  this,  more  than  any  analytical  exemplification  which  we  could  make,  will 
indicate  the  writer's  ability.   This  extract  will  stimulate  without  satisfying  curiosity ; 
for  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  most  cruel  deceptions,  all  involved  in  a 
•toiy  of  love  and  villainy,  replete  with  interest^  which  is  unfiagging,  from  beginning 
to  end.    'Tou  shall  see  anon,'  reader;  '  'tis  a  knavish-piece  of  work;'  but  you 
must  seek  in  the  volume  itself  for  the  remaming  history  of  the  machinations  which 
commence '  as  below.'    It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  real 
character  of  Jamsb  Ouaiir,  after  reading  the  subjoined,  nor  of  the  artifice  by  which 
he  is  endeavoring  to  supplant  his  cousin  in  the  affections  of  a  lovely  girl : 

<  *I  CAM  tall  jon  thus  moeh,'  Mid  Jambi,  after  a  ml]iiita*0  thought ;  *  the  meaaage  I  have  to 
dsUvar  Is  ftom  mj  oooain  Ubhrt.* 

*  AUhoogh  this  waa  preciaelj  what  ahe  had  ezpeeted,  ahe  turned  aahj  pale  at  the  mentioii  of 
HaiiRT*!  naoBe,  and  tnmbled  ao  vlolenUr  that  ahe  waa  obliged  to  sink  into  a  chair.  She  mo- 
tteaed  Jambb  to  another,  and  In  a  low,  fUnt  %olo^  aaid : 

*  *  Ptedon  my  rndenaaa:  I  had  forgotten  to  luTlte  you  to  a  seat.    Ton  aausl  think  aie  very 
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weak,*  ilM  eontiiiiied,  alter  a  pauae,  during  which  JAMse  aat  kx>kiiig  at  her  with  an  Intereal  tu 
from  unreal ; '  but  my  nerrea  have  been  a  little  ahaken  reeently.  ana  —— ' 

*•  *■  I  know  what  yon  wonld  mj,*  Jamm  interpoeed,obaenrUig  her  hesitate;  *  I  know  what  toot 
ftelings  are,  and  am  not  sorpriMd  that  the  mention  of  that  name  shoald  so  aflhct  jou.' 

« 8he  looked  anddenW  up  at  him,  and  her  ejea  began  to  kindle  aa  with  riaing  anger.  Whal- 
ever  the  might  think  or  Hbmrt*s  treatment  to  heraeli;  ahe  felt  Indignant  the  moment  a  atrangnr 
tnainaated  a  eensnre.    But  Jahbb  went  on : 

i  «I  know  nothing,*  aakl  he,  a  Uttle  hurriedly,  *  of  the  hiatofy  of  yow  relation  to  him,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  Inquire  into  it  fluther  than  you  are  willing  to  allow  me.  I  hare  undertaken  an 
unpleaaant  duty,  whieh  only  the  pleaaure  of  approaching  you  induced  me  not  to  dedina.  Bnt« 
eren  for  the  take  of  doing  what  I  haye  pronuaed  to  do,  I  will  not  aak  a  queatton  without  your 
permiaaion.* 

*  ^  I  cannot  prerent  you  aaUng,' said  aha,  lookingkeenly  at  him,  <  though  I  mny  anawer  or  B0I9 
aa  I  pleaae.' 

* '  Oertainly,*  lald  Jambs  ; '  I  hare  no  right  to  expect  more  from  you  than  you  are  perftell|y 
willingto  gire ;  nor,  if  I  am  risht  In  my  coiyectnrB,  haa  my  eooaln  UcirRf .' 

*  *  What  is  your  ooiOocture  V  she  asked  quietly. 

*  *  That  his  conduct  waa  such  as  to  leave  you  no  altematlTe  but  to  diacard  htm  wltboot  deli^; 
and  that  the  impresaton  he  makea  upon  the  minda  of  his  friends  is  not  perfectly  conalateBt  wtlh 
truth.* 

*  *  What  impreasion  doea  he  make  ?'  she  aaked,  almoat  In  a  whisper. 

*  *  Pardon  me,*  aaid  Jambs,  shrinking  back  aa  if  he  had  unconsciously  goon  too  fhr,  *  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you.* 

*  *■  But  you  mmMtP  she  aaid,  leaning  fbrwaid  and  looking  into  his  eyea,  aa  if  aha  woold  \tm 
the  Bocret  from  hla  heart. 

*  *  I  ean  refruw  yva  nothins  I*  he  said,  as  If  Taxed  at  hla  own  weakness ;  <  and  for  that  reaaon 
ought  not  to  bUTe  mentioned  It.* 

*  *But  haTing  mentioned  it,*  ahe  peraisted,  without  changing  her  attitude,  *  you  muat  go  oa 
and  tell  me  aU?  ->    «  o 

**  Win  you  not  tot  me  ehooae  what  I  shall  tell  you  f  *  he  asked;  'beeaoae  <all*maytnGl«iB 
aomething  unpleaaant— and  nothing  but  your  own  command  would  induce  me  to  woupd  yow 
feelings.' 

*• « AU,  all  1   Ten  me  otf  /  *  she  aaid  impatiently. 

*  *  Indeed,  there  is  not  much  to  tell ' 

** Keep  back  nothing!*  she  interrupted, aUnoat fiercely.  'I«^knowdlallnclfywhatlBqMe»> 
rion  he  aisres  to  makel ' 

<  *  Be  calm,*  said  Jambs  soothingly ;  '  I  win  teU  you  sny  thing  you  aak,  and  do  any  thli^  you 
wlah.    Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  say  HBicnT  motet  tne  impression * 

*  *  Do  not  attempt  to  excuse  him  I  *  she  exdaimed.    '  Tell  me  simply  the  facta !  * 

<  *  Well,'  said  Jambs,  aa  If  at  bat  resolveJ,  *■  the  Ihcts  are  these :  AO  his  frienda  hare  neelTed 
the  Impreasion  that,  though  the  overt  act  which  terminated  your  engagement  came  from  yon« 
yet  he  had  purposely  so  acted  aa  to  force  you  to  it ;  and  I  have  myselfheard  him  say,  raiher  rig* 
nifieantly,  and  In  connection  with  thia  matter,  that  when  a  gentleman  deairea  anch  n  eooanmmn* 
tion.  It  is  his  duty  first  to  |rire  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  bringing  It  about.* 

« *  Very  proper,  indeed  P  ahe  said  slowly.  Her  head  dnioped  to  her  breaat,  and  the  blood 
ruahed  to  her  flMse,  suflhslng  It  with  ahnoat  a  crimaon  hue,  but  tiie  next  moment  It  retreated  to 
her  heart,  and  toft  her  pato  aa  death.  Her  Upa  were  compressed  firmly  together,  UIl  they  were 
even  aahler  than  her  eheeka :  but  aoon  her  teeth  were  ailghUy  open,  denotii^  more  of  scorn  thsM 
anger.  She  roee  from  her  chair,  and  laid  her  feverish  hand  00  Jambs*s  shoulder,  slightly  stoop- 
ing, and  looking  into  ^liM  eyes  with  a  steady,  withering  gace  0^  stone. 

^  *  If  you  have  told  me  the  tmth,*  sakl  she.  In  a  dcop  whisper,  *•  thia  cooahi  of  yonrs  is  wuna 
than  a  murderer  I    If  yon  have  told  me  a  fidsehood,  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  wiU  not ! ' 

« « I  ought  not  to  have  told  you,*  said  Jambs,  taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  away  ftmn  the 
window.   *■  Nothing  but  your  own  command  couM  have  Induced  me  ao  to  wound  you.' 

*  *  Why  should  you  care  ?  *  she  exclaimed  almoat  rudely.  *  Ib  not  this  man  your  cousin?  And 
what  am  I  to  you  V  She  anatched  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  thn>wing  herself  into  nchair, 
motioned  him  sharply  to  anotlier. 

«*  What  are  you  to  m«f' he  said  abruptly,  but  earnestly.  <AniaU!  AU  that  I  aapire  to,  aU 
that  I  desire,  all  that  I /MS/* 

*  *  What  1  *  she  exdaimed,  with  a  sneering,  sardonic  laugh,  <  another  Glxhh  lover  1    Another!' 

*  *  Even  sol '  said  Jambs,  throwing  himself  upon  an  ottoman  at  her  foet.  and  rei 
himaelf  of  her  hand.    *  Even  ao  I  and  my  Gibmii  Mood  humbles  me  now  to  ue  dusti ' 

<  *  Another  I  another !  *  ahe  repeated,  still  gaalng  absently  at  him. 
«*  Yesl  yesi'  he  said  impetuously.    « But  oht  diflbrent,  fhr  dlflbrent  to  the  laatl    Aknw 

indeed  1    One  who  looks  to  you  tor  all  that  he  hopea  and  wiahes ;  for  aU  he  expecu  to  be  orto 
have ;  who  loves  you  better  than  himself,  better  than  his  life,  better  than  hia  God  I    One  whom 

Eou  can  truat  In  proaperity.  In  advsreity,  through  every  change  of  Ihte  or  yearsl  One  who  wlU 
>ve  you  through  lUb,  unto  the  very  gates  of  death  ;  and  then  wiU  go  with  you  to  that  unknown 
land,  which  would,  which  trndi^  be  only  a  desert  without  your  presence  I  Pakxt,  tot  me  com- 
pensate you  for  the  wrong  that  haa  been  done  voul  Let  me  ahow  you  what  the  lov«  of  n  traa 
neart  can  be !  Let  my  truth  outweigh  the  fklsehood  of  others ;  let  my  devotion  give  you  peaoak 
and  love,  and  happiness  I  Go  with  me  away,  away  to  some  (hroff  land,  where  all  ahaU  be  novel 
and  AiU  of  new  aasodatlona ;  where  nothing  ahaU  remind  us  of  the  fti|tffhffftd  we  have  toft  be- 
hind na ;  where  there  shaU  be  no  incident  to  our  Uvea  but  what  is  pleasant,  and  where  no  I 
ahaU  btow  but  wiU  add  to  our  blissl  Wonkl  not  such  a  fhte  be  happy  Y  WUl  yon  not 
aent—  now,  now,  while  I  swear  the  vows  that  shaU  never  be  broken?* 

« ( You  go  too  fast  I '  said  she  curtly.    *  You  forget  thai  I  have  Just  been  outraged  bqrond 
Ing.   This  ia  not  a  fit  time  for  such  tonguage,  even  if  it  were  proper  to  be  uaed  at  any  timau* 

*  *  Forgive  me,'  said  he,  more  temperately.    ^  But  to  a  love  like  mine  aU  tf'ni^  and  sonsona  an 
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■like ;  fbr  th^e  Is  nerer  a  moment  that  It  doM  not  bum ;  it  may  be  smetbeied  and  mppreaaed 
for  a  time,  as  It  has  been  by  anwil  Ingnem  to  tn^qwaa  upon  what  I  deemed  the  right  of  anot*  er. 
But  now  the  preflaore  haa  been  remov«id.  and  you  moat  forgive  me  if  it  leap  up  with  a  fleroeneaa 
proportioned  to  the  length  and  sternness  of  its  conflnemen'  .* 

*  *  I  fear  your  Irniguaipe  la  too  flgnrative  fur  sincerity,*  aaid  she,  withdrawing  her  hand  frcmi  hia 
grasp  and  pushing  her  ehahr  elightly  back.  *  But,  however  sincere  you  may  be,  this  Is  not  a 
proper  time  to  ur^  me  In  this  way ;  and  i  may  aa  Weil  say  now,  In  order  to  save  myself  fhrtber 
annttyance » 

*  *  Annoyance !  *  he  exclaimed,  alerting  f>oro  his  seat. 

*■  * that  It  will  be  faultless,*  she  continued,  without  noticing  his  exclamation,  *  to  renew  the 

anfeject  at  any  ftitnre  time.  1  am  partially  engaged  to  another  already,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
summer  will  be  married.' 

*  *  What  I  *  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  by  the  arm.    *  Wh"t  I  * 

*  *  I  shall  be  married,*  she  repeated,  *•  before  the  end  of  the  aummer.' 

**May  I  arte,*  aaid  Jamks,  recovering  himself,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  rappresaed  sorrow, 
whose  happ  ness  it  Is  that  oonstitutea  my  miaery  f ' 
^  *  You  may  aak,'  said  she,  giving  him  a  hard,  relentleaa  smile,  *  but  you  will  get  no  answer.' 

But  that  question  wu  answered,  and  rightly ;  yet  it  was  only  '  tbruugli  mueh 
tribulation '  that  the  realm  of  happiness  was  gained  by  the  true  lovers  of  the  title. 
Hie  events  which  immediately  succeed  are  depicted  in  a  mann«*r  that  continually 
reminds  us  of  BcLwia,  in  his  clearest  and  most  felicitous  creations.  If  we  were  to 
object  to  any  thing  in  the  work,  it  would  be  that  incidental  dit^quisitions,  more  or 
less  abstract,  sometimes  divide  and  take  ofif  the  reader*s  attention  from  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  the  narrative  itself  is  so  stirring  that  it  could  bear  a  far  greater  drawback 
and  yet  excite  an  im wonted  interest  We  commend  *  The  Glenns'  to  the  favor- 
able regards  of  all  who  would  enjoy  an  American  novel,  remarkable  for  originality 
and  talent 


Addrbss  bt  Hbnrt  B.  Stanto?*,  and  Pobw  bt  ALraao  B.  Strkbt;  pronounctd  before  the 
Liter  ry  SocLtie^  of  Hamilton  College.    Utioa:  Robbrts  anb  Shbbhan. 

These  two  productions  are  wortliily  sent  forth  together;  nor  need  either  be 
ashamed  of  his  company.  Mr.  Stanton's  address,  upon  the  general  theme  of  ^CTl- 
iraistn^  ConnervtUwes  and  Reformers^  is  very  far  from  being  a  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  writing  which  has  been  described  as  '  covering  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small 
piece  of  butter;'  on  the  contrary,  its  condensatinn  of  arguments  and  facts  and  its 
true  statement  of  positions,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage in  which  the  whole  is  executed.  It  is  a  very  able  production,  and  reflects 
much  credit  upon  its  author.  Mr.  Stbeet's  poem  is  characteristically  good.  Its 
pictures  of  nature  are  faithful  daguerreotypes.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  strikes  the 
fiqely-observant  eye  of  the  poet,  in  a  living  land.«cape,  or  calm  *  still  life.*  We  have 
room  but  for  a  single  passage,  in  illustration  of  our  remarks;  but  we  caniMit  resist 
the  inclination  to  quote  this  contrasted  picture  of  the  advance  and  settlement  of  the 

pioneer : 

*  Thb  white-topped  wagon  of  the  pioneer 
Jolted  across  the  narrow  road  Just  hewed 
By  the  keen  axes  of  the  emigrant 
And  his  tall,  stalwart  sons,  who  strode  before, 
Framing  the  sapling-bridge  oVr  high-banked  streams, 
And  following  with  keen  eye  the  pathw  >y  light 
Traced  by  the  deer,  in  their  tine  instinct,  round 
The  swamp,  blnck-puolecl  and  slimy,  to  avoid 
Its  treacherous,  choking  depths  ;  whilst  trudging  alow 
The  meek-eved  oxen  trampted  down  the  sprouta 
And  laurel  bushes  in  their  way  and  drew 
Tlie  broad  wheels  of  the  arched  top  wa^^on  o*er 
High  snake  like  roots  and  banks  of  cushlo  ed  moss ; 
The  huddling  sheep,  and  leisurelv  browsing  kine 
Close  following  alter,  tlieir  luud  tinkling  bells 
Making  the  robin  turn  bis  head  aside 
With  lifted  foot,  the  ca  -bird  cease  his  mocking, 
The  wood-pecker  to  hush  his  rattling  hammer. 
And  the  near  listening  marmot  drop  his  pawa 
And  dive  within  tiie  winding  of  hia  cave. 
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'That  narrow  road  with  iU  emahod  underfrrowth  ; 
The  rubbed-off  bark  of  roots,  aod  scrapings  white 
Upon  the  stems  of  treea,  where  smooth  in  grass 
The  natural  vista  made  no  need  to  cut 
The  road ;  the  broken  branches  of  the  low 
Green  roof  that  bent  abOTe  some  long-spread  glade ; 
And  the  deep  ruts  across  the  grassy  marge 
Of  some  wiae  shallow  brook ;  alt  plainly  told 
The  Indian  hunter  and  his  brother  fisher, 
As  struck  their  trails  these  sereral  signs,  that  there 
Had  passed  the  hated  white  man,  with  his  train. 

'  Thus  with  ikft  keys,  the  wagon  and  batteau, 
Was  the  green  ralley  opened.    Oabins  rose 
Amidst  rough  clearings.    The  rough  clearings  soon 
Were  smoothed  to  fields  and  meadows.    Cabins  changed 
To  homesteads  couching  in  wide  ^plenirchards ; 
Hay-barracks  pointed  from  the  velvet  meadows; 
Grav  stony  bams  flanked  fkrm-yards,  where  the  low 
And  bleat  made  rural  music,  whilst  long  lines 
Of  fonces  walled  the  landscape  fkrom  the  woods. 
The  surging  rye,  and  battle-ranks  of  maize 
Lifting  their  lances  set  with  curling  pennons, 
Gave  to  the  Indian  £hlef,  who  chanced  along. 
Throbs  of  wild  jealousy ;  and  as  he  viewed 
The  busy  settler  toiling  in  his  fields. 
He  M  clutch  his  tomahawk  and  vow  revenge. 
Beside  the  wood-ringed  lake  the  trapper  reared 
His  shanty,  and  amidst  the  bushes  round 
Would  scatter  hts  sly  trsps  whose  bait  would  lure 
The  bear,  raccoon  and  rabbit,  in  their  keen 
And  merciless  claws.    Each  dav  would  see  him  haste 
From  trap  to  trap,  taking  bis  sylvan  spoil, 
'Whilst,  every  night,  the  red  light  of  his  torch 
Would  guide  hhi  spear  to  pierce  the  salmon-trout 
Or  the  gray  pickerel  of  the  swarming  lake. 
The  Indian  trapper,  parting  the  close  bush 
To  place  hts  simple  wooden  snare  to  catch 
Rabbit  or  fox,  would  see  the  white  man's  trap 
Like  some  coiled  reptile  there ;  or  would  at  night 
Launch  hhi  canoe  to  strike  his  finny  prey. 
And  view  the  white  man^s  torch,  and  vow  revenge. 
Soon  met  the  red  and  white  brow  in  fierce  strife. 

*  Bear  witness  many  a  meadow  drenched  In  blood  ! 
Bear  witness  many  a  cabin  whelmed  in  flame  1 
Till  palisade  and  blockhouse  turned  the  valley 
Into  one  fort. 

•  •  •  • 

*  View  the  lovely  valley  now  I 
Villages  strew,  like  Jewels  on  a  chain. 
All  its  bright  length.    Whole  miles  of  level  grain. 
With  leagues  of  meadow-land  and  pasture-fleld, 
Cover  its  surface  ;  gray  roads  wind  about, 
0*er  which  the  fhrmers  wagon  clattering  rolls, 
And  the  red  mail-coach.    Bridges  cross  the  streams , 
Roofed,  with  great  spider-webs  of  beams  within. 
Homesteads  to  homesteads  flash  their  window-gleams, 
Like  Mends  that  talk  by  languase  of  the  eye ; 
Upon  its  iron  strips  the  engine  shoots, 
(That  half-tamed  savage  with  its  boiling  heart 
And  flaming  veins,  its  war-whoop  and  Its  plume, 
'    That  seems  to  fly  in  sullen  rage  along  — 
Rage  at  its  captora— and  that  only  waita 
Its  time  to  dash  its  victims  to  quick  death.) 
Swift  as  the  swallow  skims,  that  engine  fleets 
Through  all  the  streaming  landscape  of  greeo  field 
And  lovely  village.    On  their  pillared  lines, 
Dlstanoee  flash  to  distances  their  thoughts, 
And  all  is  one  ak>ode  of  all  the  Joy 
And  happiness  that  civilization  yields.* 

The  reader  will  perceive  how  artistically,  how  minutely,  are  giren  those  small 
but  *  telling'  aocesaoiies,  which  betoken  the  true  master.  The  few  lines  we  have 
quoted,  however,  are  but  a  brick  from  the  completed  edifice  whence  it  is  extracted. 
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PoiMS  BY  HaiiRT  Tbboookb  TocKBftMA*.    In  one  Tolnme :  pp.  175.    Boston:  Tickkok 
Bbbo  ard  Fields. 

We  briefly  adverted  in  onr  last  nnmber  to  the  recent  publication  of  this  band- 
iomely-ezecuted  volume,  intending  in  the  present  to  award  it  more  ample  justice. 
We  content  ourselves,  however,  by  asking  our  readers'  attention  to  the  following 
remarks  touching  the  work,  which  tersely  express  our  own  opinion  of  its  merits 
The  notice  is  from  the  '  Christian  Inquirer'  weekly  religious  journal : '  Mr.  Tuckxb- 
man's  writings  are  too  weU  known  to  require  any  lengthy  notice.    As  an  essayist 
of  a  particular  school,  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  writer  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
productions  of  his  pen  are  chanu^terired  by  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  dignity 
of  tone,  and  beauty  of  diction  seldom  attained  by  those  who  have  contributed  aa 
much  as  he  has  to  the  higher  range  of  American  literature.    As  a  metrical  writer, 
his  efforts  have  been  less  extended  *,  and  although  his  fugitive  pieces  have  for  soma 
years  adorned  the  pages  of  our  magazines,  they  have  never  before  been  collected  in 
a  tangible  shape.    In  looking  over  the  small  volume  before  us,  we  find  a  general 
harmony  of  tone  and  feeling  to  pervade  its  pages.    We  are  not  startled  by  any 
brilliant  flashes  of  wit^  such  as  illuminate  the  pages  of  Holioes,  neither  are  we 
amused  by  the  eccentricity  of  Lonovkllow's  expressions,  or  lulled  into  dreamy 
self-abandonment  by  murmurs  from  the  harp  of  Lowxll  :  yet  the  style  of  Mr. 
TucKKRXAN*B  compositious  is  as  distinct  as  that  of  either  of  the  writers  we  have 
mentioned ;  a  smoothly-flowing  river  of  rhyme  bears  us  undisturbed  along  by  a 
margin  decked  with  flowers  of  femiliar  but  beautiful  imagery.    The  atmosphere  in 
which  his  muse  lingers  is  not  heated  by  a  noon-day  passion,  or  chiHed  by  the  wild 
breexes  of  night :  it  is  rather  the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  summer*s  evening,  when 
the  dazzling  rays  have  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  reflected  glow  of  the 
heavens  imbues  external  nature  with  a  generous  and  holy  fervor.    It  is  a  book  to 
be  read  in  the  country,  for  the  thoughts  here  strung  together  are  more  calcn-^ 
lated  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  lieart  than  to  astonish  the  mind,  and,  after 
the  winter  banquet  of  a  city,  will  come  as  refreshingly  to  the  senses  as  the  aiier-^ 
dinner  sip  of  cordial  succeeds  the  exhilarating  champagne.     A  finely-conceived 
poem,  entitled  '  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,'  commences  the  Volume,  and  is  followed  by 
minor  jHeces  upon  various  topics,  many  of  which  have  already  earned  an  enviable 
reputation ;  such  as  '  Northampton,'  *  The  Apollo  Belvidere,'  '  lines  to  an  Elm/^ 
*  Washington's  Statue,'  etc.    The  concludmg  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
sonnets.    These  are  marked  by  that  purity  of  style  and  fervor  of  expression  whi<^ 
render  Mr.  Tuckebxan's  paintings  so  peculiariy  indicative  of  an  earnest  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind.    Mr.  Tuckebxan's  mastery  of  the  sonnet  is  complete.    We  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  example,  not  inappropriate  to  the  'leafy  month  of  June:' 

*  O  FOR  a  castle  on  a  woodland  height  I 

High  mountaiDS  round,  and  a  pure  stream  below, 
Within  all  charms  that  tasteful  hours  invite, 

Wise  books  of  poesy  and  music's  flow  ; 
A  gnuwy  lawn  through  which  to  course  our  steeds, 

A  gothic  chapel  In  seclusion  reared, 
Where  we  could  solace  find  for  holiest  needs, 

And  grow  bjr  mutual  rites  the  more  endeared : 
How  such  captiTity  alone  with  thee 

Would  lift  to  Paradise  each  passing  day  I 
Then  all  rerealed  my  patient  love  would  be, 

And  thou  couldst  not  a  taW  mponse  delay : 
For  Truth  makes  holy  Love's  iUusive  dreams, 
And  their  beat  promise  constantly  redeems.. 
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'A  Basket  of  Fbuit/ — We  ore  not  about  to  offer  you,  reader,  a  basket  of  firuit 
in  tangible  presence ;  nor  even  the  paioter^s  visible  representation  of  it;  but  onlj  a 
sketch  whidi  has  been  Touchsafed  to  us  of  what  an  artist  painted  This  sketch  is 
bj  a  lodj,  of  course ;  for  whose  hut  a  lady's  hand  could  deftly  limn  so  pretty  a 
word-picture — one  so  full  of  sweet  and  dainty  imaginings!  This  word-picture 
was  for  our  eye  alone ;  but  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  tins  anonymous  violatioo 
of  imjplied  confidence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  in  brie(  that  a  lady-friend,  who  sees 
with  the  eyes  of  her  clear  heart,  even  in  common  things,  more  than  is  manifest  to 
the  grosser  senses  of  others,  was  a  share-holder  in  one  of  our  Art- Unions.  She  ob- 
tained a  prize — *A  £t€uket  of  Fruit*  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  there  was 
any  particular  merit  in  the  picture  she  had  drawn,  she  wrote  as  follows : 

*  Ybs  I  It  was  very  beautlftil,  STen  in  the  brick-red  city ;  for  tbe  swallowB  had  come  back 
ogaiii,  and  the  air  was  Oiled  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  laughter  of  children,  and  with  the 
many  household  noises  that  came  through  the  once-more-opened  windows :  for  it  was  the  spring- 
time, and  lovely  thoughts  and  fhncles  that  had  lain,  like  the  flower-roots,  buried  under  the  frost 
and  snow,  sprang  up,  all  blossoming,  in  people^s  hearts,  and  looked  out  lovingly  from  their  eyes. 

*  And  there  was  a  great  old  appl&4ree,  that  stood  in  a  little  ynrd,  stretching  out  its  long  arms 
Into  the  street,  so  loaded  with  rose-white  blossoms  that  one  could  scarcely  iM-e  the  delicate  grseB 
leaves  that  were  unfolding  themselves  in  tbe  seeming  moonlight  of  the  blooming  boughs.  Otd 
men  looked  up  as  they  passed  under  it,  and  smiled,  with  an  unconscious  blessing,  for  it  recaUed 
their  faroflT  boyhood ;  and  little  children  danced  around  it,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  glee ; 
and  when  the  sun  shone,  each  little  flower^eaf  was  like  a  crystal  mirror,  to  throw  his  warm  beams 
down  upon  the  green  bud,  that  lay  almost  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  its  tremulous  cup ;  and  the 
birds  came  there  and  built  their  nests ;  and  the  fllmy  spider>webs  In  the  early  morning  were  all 
braidud  with  pearls  and  diamonds ;  so  that,  what  with  the  bloom,  and  the  flragrance,  and  the 
melody,  there  was  nothing  more  lovely  in  the  whole  city. 

*  But  the  little  green  bud  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  at  last  the  flower«up  oould  no  longer 
bide  it.  And  then  the  rose-white  leaves  fell  off,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away  on  its  soft 
wings,  until  the  air  was  so  filled  with  them  that  the  children  shouted  out,  *  The  snow ! — the  snow  P 
Then,  as  the  summer  came  on,  the  sun  looked,  day  alter  day,  with  a  more  beaiplng  eye  upon 
the  old  tree  in  its  beautlAiI  adorning  of  green,  until  the  young  apples  blushed,  for  they  were  do 
longer  hidden  by  the  bridal-veils  of  the  white  flower-leaves. 

*  Yet  it  was  ftili  very  beantiftil ;  for  the  light  and  shade  came  there  to  play  hidenuid-seek, 
and  the  winds  chased  each  other  over,  and  around,  and  through  the  emerald-leaved  branches, 
that  Awnyod  here  and  there,  weaving  flickering  and  fantasiic  shadows  on  the  grass  beneath ;  and 
myriad  insects,  all  gleaming  with  crimson  and  gold,  soared  above  it,  in  the  bright  sunlight ;  and 
ever  and  anon  some  bird,  fVom  within  his  green-roofed  home,  poured  out  his  soul  In  such  gnab* 
Ing  melody,  that  those  who  heard  were  carried  afJEir  among  the  purple  hills;  and  so  went  cm  to 
their  dally  cares  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  a  more  hopeful  spirit. 

'  But  when  the  summer  was  gone,  and  the  brown,  withered  leaves  fhll  dead  upon  the  earth, 
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thej  stored  away  the  ripe  frnit;  and  the  eong  of  birde  was  hitthed,  and  the  beaaty  and  the  glad- 
ness were  no  mora ! 

'  But  an  artist-poet,  who  lored  whaterer  was  brightly  akin  to  his  own  glowing  ylslona,  painted 
a  basket  of  the  golden  apples,  with  their  ebeeks  flashed  like  the  crimson  sonset ;  and  whoever 
looked  upon  that  artistes  work,  with  the  heart's  true  lore  of  nature,  saw  therein  the  blossoming 
tree,  with  the  son-light  shimmering  throogh  its  branches ;  and  heard  once  more  the  roioes  of  the 
birds,  and  the  erenlng  breezes,  and  the  sporting  of  the  happy  little  children.  Then,  deep  In 
their  Inmost  souls,  they  thanked  6on  for  the  perfecting  of  the  beautiful  prophecy  of  the  springs 
time ;  and  also  for  the  rereallng  of  the  truth,  that  whatever  is  lorely  passes  away  only  to  give 
place  to  something  nobler  and  more  enduring :  *lhr8t  the  bUule,  then  the  ear,  then  the  ripe  com 
in  the  ear.*  * 

Said  we  not  rightly  t    Is  not  that '  beautiful  exceedingly  t '    One  can  nee  the  old 

apple-tree  —  one,  we  mean,  with  a  'mind's-eye'  worth  having — and  its  white 

bloosoms,  ( Light  bkMsoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow,' 

as  BaTAirr  deacribes  them ;  the  deepening  verdure ;  the  ruddy  fruit ;  the  fSuling  leaves 
in  automn's  stormy  hour. 


Kambless  AinroTANOBS. — We  confess  to  starting  back  with  some  surprise  when 
the  inelegant  title  of  the  subjoined  communication  first '  met  our  eye.*  The  sensa- 
tion was  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  we  encounter  the  word  'gent'  for 
gentlemen,  or  'pants.'  for  pantaloons.  But  the  writer's  reasonin?,  in  his  colloquy 
with  '  Madam/  and  the  graphic  spirit  of  his  well-discriminated  delineations,  disarm 
criticism,  and  we  present  his  pen-and-ink  portraits  '  without  note  or  comment' 

BUSTERS.  BLOATS.  8PONOBS.  AND  SQUIRTS. 

*Ob,  (let  what  indelicate  expressions!  what  a  want  of  refinement !' 

*  My  dear  Madam » 

*  Oh,  they  are  shocking !  positively — shockino  I ' 

*  Langnai^,  Madam,  is  progres ' 

*  But  it  should  be  polished  as  well  as  amplified.' 

^Good  strong  words.  Madam,  are  soUd  food,  though  they  be  a  little  roughlsh;  the  delicsciea 
and  knlo4cnackeries  belong  to  the  gentler  sex.* 

*  Well,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Clark  will  never * 

*  My  dear  Madam,  I  shall  abide  by  his  decision:  take  that  easy-chair ;  look  over  yonder  port- 
folio; you  will  find  some  engravings  in  it  by  Bartoloksi;  a  sketch  by  Catbkrwood;  and 
some  scumbled  scraps  of  mine  own — mountains  and  mountaineers;  a  head  of  a  Dutch  girl; 
<  B(t^  di  Lucca^^  *  the  castled  crag  of  Drschenfels,*  a  little  cottage  in  Ried,  where  I  staid  a  few 
weeks  with  an  old  woman  and  the  bilious  fever ;  the  village  of  Landeck,  with  the  soft  flowing 
*Inn'  and  its  precipitous  banks,  and * 

*  Bless  me,  how  you  run  on  I  Only  shut  your  month,  and  I  wiU  shut  the  door  of  your  stndy 
and  leave  you  in  peace.' 

*Iam— mum!' 

*  A  diot  Mlittima  retina  mia  I ' 

There  Ls  a  class  of  men  who  are  as  tender  as  sensitive-plants.  They  flourish  or  wither  with  a 
breath*  A  word  of  reproach,  a  look  of  contempt,  a  sneer,  a  slander,  or  even  a  reflection  upon  a 
Mend  or  a  relation,  to  them  is  like  the  cut  of  a  whip ;  a  something  that  must  be  expiated*  even 
though  it  be  in  blood.    And  what  for?    *  Public  Opinion  I' 

A  BnsTBB  satlsflee  public  opinion  from  the  start.  It  is  a  perpetual  strain  upon  your  courtesy 
to  be  civil  to  him,  but  he  takes  sU  your  politeness  with  a  lordly  acceptance,  ss  his  rightful  due. 
He  permits  you  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance,  and  believes  you  are  happy  therein 
beyond  other  men.  If  he  talk,  it  is  to  gratify  you  with  an  history  of  his  exploits.  He  allows 
you  to  shatce  his  hand,  with  a  sori  of  royal  condescension.  If  you  compliment  him,  he  takes  it 
as  the  sea  takes  a  drop  of  water;  if  you  abuse  him,  you  are  *a  poor  devil !'  Whatever  ho 
wears  Is  *  becoming.'  He  careth  not  what  people  say  of  him ;  nothing  can  undermine  the  foun 
dations  of  his  self-respect.  He  oweth  you  money  with  a  perfect  good-will.    He  feels  pity  for  the 
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fiiir  MX,  and  would  (kin  divide  bimaelf  among  tbrnn,  that  all  might  he  happy.  When  he  driTeih 
a  pair  of  horaea,  it  ia  as  if  he  would  give  a  lesaon  to  Apollo.  His  legs  may  he  howed,  hut  tbe 
eyes  of  his  approhation  maketh  them  straight  Hia  noae  oocknth  up,  hut  he  thbaka  it  a  modd 
for  the  marhle.  His  whislcera  may  spread  abroad  orer  his  countenanoe  like  the  apaiae  aedge  in 
the  sea-sand,  but  he  vieweth  them  with  a  yiaible  glow  of  aatiafiustion.  He  Is  nevw  abashed 
among  his  superiors,  but  patronixee  them.  When  he  sings  in  church,  it  ia  with  a  deyout  exprea^ 
sion ;  and  when  he  has  finished,  he  looks  around,  that  people  may  see  it  ia  he.  If  you  are  with 
a  few  select  friends,  and  wish  to  avoid  him,  he  taketh  no  note  of  the  alight,  but  presently  ia  talk- 
Ing  to  all  your  companions  with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance.  If  you  endeavor  to  atop  him, 
he  glideth  by  the  obstacle,  even  as  a  stream  glideth  by  a  rock,  and  keeps  directly  on.  He  taketh 
more  state  in  an  omnibus  for  a  sixpence  than  a  common  man  will  with  a  coach-and-four  of  hia 
own.  When  he  dines  at  an  hotel,  he  keepeth  all  the  waiters  busy,  to  the  manifest  dtspleaaaimoe 
of  his  neighbors.  He  never  speaks  ill  of  any  one,  for  envy  is  the  vice  of  comparison,  and  with 
himself  he  oompareth  none.  A  man  to  be  a  buster  must  be  a  buster  bom.  It  requirea  moral 
courage  and  physique.  A  small  man  cannot  fill  the  part.  A  boater  must  be  a  big  boater  or 
nothing.  A  little  man  need  never  attempt  to  rise  higher  than  the  fourth  daaa  named  in  the 
heading  of  this  article.  Buster  is  from  the  Spanish.  In  that  grandOoqoent  language  it  ia 
'•  Embuttero^^  or  *  Emhnttider  ; '  a  littie  buster  is  called  '  EmhutmeU:  I  need  not  aay  that  to 
the  termination  ^udo^  the  diminutive  implies  contempt.    80  it  ahould. 

Bloat  is  Shakspearian,  Ohaucerian,  Miltonic.  In  the  ancient  it  signified,  ^One  who  sitteth  by 
a  fire  and  swelleth;'  *one  turgid  with  wind ;'  a  Blote.  A  man  swelled  with  whid,  with  wine, 
with  praise,  is  a  Bloat.  I  glory  in  a  bloat  I  A  bloat  ia  only  one  remove  from  a  buster.  He  exer* 
ciseth  patience,  self-denial,  long«uflbring— in  (hct,maniibldvirtuea.  Generoeltyheapplanda.  A 
niggard,  a  stinter,  a  selfish  man,  an  unsocial  man,  he  deaplseth.  None  take  a  joke  with  nton 
good  will  than  he.  No  man  is  more  sincerely  liappy  to  see  his  friends.  If  it  be  well  with  them, 
then  is  he  happy  likewise ;  if  in  tribul^ion,  then  he  communes  with  them  in  spirit.  Bloats  are 
generally  tender  in  their  feelings,  wide  in  their  sympiOhiea,  great  in  their  endurance.  The  hard- 
ness of  a  buster's  character  accords  not  with  the  gentleness  of  a  bloat ;  otherwiae  they  have 
many  virtuea  in  common. 

A  SpoNOK  is  of  a  more  domestic  nature  than  a  bloat.  The  latter  hath  some  foolish  ideaa  of 
pride,  (which  is  the  fother  of  evil,)  a  sponge  hath  none.  A  bloat  ei^oyeth  good  company, 
pleasant  music,  hilarity,  and  the  like;  a  sponge  gives  such  toys  countenance,  merely  that  by  so 
doing  he  may  minister  to  his  wants.  *  To  sponge  *  is  a  verb-active,  from  the  Latin  substantive 
*  tpongia '  or  *  tpongidu*^^  a  species  of  fungus.  A  sponge  in  tite  ancient  hath  been  nickniamed 
a  'trencher-fly,*  that  is,  one  who  comes  in  opportunely  and  unexpectedly  at  meaKimes, like  that 
Insect.  Sponges  at  times  assume  to  he  busters:  it  ia  a  difllcult  r^e,  but  I  have  known  aome 
who  have  succeeded. 

A  Bquixt  Is  a  species  of  human  cuttle-fish.  Small  men  do  beat  In  thia  par!.  It  reqoirea 
talent,  imagination,  self-reliance.  It  is  from  the  Greek  Sxvpf  aca,  or  Danish  Spni^tfll, 
the  latter  being  more  definite,  SSptU^tC  heing  a  sprout.  A  sprout  is  a  little  thing  that  swelleth 
out  with  sap.  Therein  lieth  the  weakness  of  a  squirt:  he  swelleth,  puifeth  out,Taunfeeth  himsdf. 
He  would  be  a  buster,  *■  aui  Cttsar  aut  nuUua^''  like  the  toad  in  the  fkble.  If  he  would  adopt  the 
motto  <  Certem  peti  fidem  *  instead,  he  might  shine.  Squirts  are  ingenioua.  They  oflbr  flve-doUar 
bills  to  omnibus-drivers,  invent  little  devices  to  trap  boardlng^iouse  keepers  and  artlaana,  and 
generally  leave  an  unpleasant  odor  behind  them,  out  of  mere  mirth,  like  a  musk-rat.  Some- 
times squirts  waste  away  and  loee  their  freshness ;  they  become  toadiea  and  sneaka— a  great 
fldling  off.  A  squirt  in  distress  is  pitiable,  but  a  squirt  in  Aill  feather  is  a  beautlfril  sight.  How  he 
perketh  up  I  how  he  bridleth !  To  sit  down  with  two  squirts  and  play  at  whist  is  an  e^foymeat 
to  be  coveted.  Such  scheming,  such  equivoques,  such  finessing,  to  achieve  the  victory  and  the 
silver.  A  fishing  party  without  one  is  like  a  salad  without  oil.  Then,  too,  among  the  ladies. 
How  he  expandeth!  how  he  glitterethl  what  glibnesa  in  hia  converael  how  he  danoathl  en- 
Joyeth  himself! 

Gentle  reader,  shall  I  tell  thee  of  a  teat,  a  gauge  to  try  theee  gentry  by  ?   I  wUL    It  is  a  Toli^ 
OATK.    If  he  be 

A  Bdbtkr,  he  will  bully,  he  will  hector,  he  will  inflate,  curl  his  lip,  wag  hia  head—  and  leava 
you  to  pay. 

If  a  Bloat,  he  will  be  asleep— and  leave  you  to  pay. 

If  a  Sponge,  he  will  shrink,  he  will  cavil,  he  will  dodge —and  leave  yon  to  pay. 

If  a  Squirt,  he  will  thrust  Us  hand  in  his  pocket,  pull  out  a  key,  a  tooth-pick,  a  tohaeoo4>ox, 
a  knife,  a  pencil,  any  thing  to  save  time — and  leave  you  to  pay. 
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Gkxisip  WITH  Rkadkbs  AND  CoRRBSPONDEMTs. — We  'thougbt  80,'  although  we 
did  not  tay  any  thing  about  it  at  the  time ;  but  we  thought^  when  we  published  the 
lament  of  our  fiur  oorreepuodent '  Snorelia,*  that  the  was  taking  a  little  too  broad 
ground,  in  assuming  tliat  'women  noTer  snore!'  And  here  comes  proof  of  the 
correctneas  of  our  suspicion  in  the  shape  of  a  communication  from  a  certain  hus- 
band '  down  east,'  who  requests  us  to  publish  the  following  as '  a  very  feeble  de- 
scription of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  him  by  '  A  Snoring  Wife : ' 

*  Rkadbk,  were  7011  mj  gpreatest  enem^— had  you  Inflicted  on  me  the  sorest  Lqjory — I  would 
wish  no  higher  calamity  to  hefall  yon  than  to  be  cnrsed  with  that  chief  eril  of  the  Greek  eplgram- 
matirt,  a  snoring  wife.  O  Smorimo  t  thou  art  the  bane  of  wedlock,  the  tummum  maium  of  the 
married  man,  the  malign  music,  the  last  scream  of  the  qrren.  Worse  than  the  cup  of  C^acs, 
thou  tumeet  our  better  halyee  into  swine.  The  ills  of  life  which  a  valiant  man  can  Amm  and  llgbt 
and  Tanquish  are  such  as  come  in  the  light  of  day,  presenting  some  palpable  point  of  attack  and 
resistance ;  but  what  armor  can  we  take  i^ainst  troubles  that  assail  us  in  the  daifaaeas  of  night 
and  the  priiwcy  of  our  bed-chambers T  Who  can  war  with  woman's  breathings?  Who  can 
battle  with  the  air  which  the  beiored  of  his  bosom  respires?  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
great  poet  of  antiquity,  when  he  describes  the  priest  of  Apollo  as  retiring  to  his  penetralia, 
Ihlling  prostrate  before  his  pBNATX8,and  suddenly,  amid  his  deyotiona,  horror^lruck  at  hearing 
the  hissing  of  serpents,  intended  only  a  sublime  allegory  to  represent  a  good  man  couched  by 
the  side  of  a  snoring  wilb.  In  other  discomforts  there  may  be  some  redeeming  quality,  some 
eirenmstanoe  of  mitigation ;  but  here  there  is  nothing  to  alleviate,  nothing  to  cheer,  nothing  to 
hope.  Alas!  woman^s  glottis  is  a  reed  that  never  wears  out;  her  trachea  a  wind-instrument 
that  only  acquires  a  greater  depth  and  strength  of  intonation  by  use. 

*No  fortitude,  no  patience,  no  strength  of  mind  can  bear  up  under  this  calamity.  It  sets  at 
naught  all  the  consolations  of  study  and  meditation.  Equanimity  is  disconcerted  and  philosophy 
baffled.  Socrates  proved  to  the  world  that  a  philosopher  can  liv^  with  a  scold;  but  had  he 
been  linked  to  a  snorer,  he  would  have  drank  hellebore  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  honey- 
moon had  gone  by.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  night  when  my  slumbers  were  first  broken  in  upon 
by  that  awftil  sound,  the  very  memory  of  which  senda  the  blood  rushing  cold  to  my  heart.  It 
came  over  my  dreams  like  the  first  low  tremulous  note  of  the  bassoon,  when  blown  by  an  un- 
skilftil  player.  I  started  firom  sleep.  I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow.  I  gaxed  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  on  the  beautiftil  face  of  Aeaminta.  More  distinctly  I  heard  the  breath,  as  it  was  in- 
spired, wheeze  through  the  larynx  like  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe's  drone  when  the  bag  is  filling. 
I  looked  more  Intently.  My  fair  one's  mouth  was  open.  The  maxillaries  had  dropped  apart  at 
an  angle  of  not  less  than  thirty-three  d^rees.  Tlie  nose  seemed  to  have  a  preternatural  projec- 
tion ;  as  Mistress  Quickly  would  say,  ^  it  was  sharp  as  a  pen,'  and  when  the  air  went  rattling 
down  the  wind-pipe,  the  cheeks  became  compressed  and  dimpled  between  the  Jaws,  like  the  skin 
on  the  ribs  of  a  wind-broken  horse.  *  Merciful  Heavk  n  ! '  said  I  to  myself,  *  and  is  this  the  lovely 
ereature  whom  I  led  to  the  altnr  yesternight  ? '  The  romance  of  our  courtship  was  dashed  down 
in  an  inrtant ;  the  bright  visions  of  connubial  bliss  vanished  away  for  ever. 

*  I  sunk  back  on  my  pillow  overpowered  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  indlssolubly  bound  to 
a  Snorer  I  I  once  passed  a  night  at  a  place  near  where  a  pond-full  of  frogs  were  piping  in  AiU 
chorus.  I  have  taken  an  afternoon's  nap  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  great  woollen  manulhclory, 
where  a  concert  of  two  hundred  carders  and  pickers  was  relieved  by  a  symphony  of  six  thou- 
sand revolving  spindles.  I  have  gone  through  a  morning's  dream  in  despite  of  the  great  gong 
of  the  Tremont  House.  But  never,  never  came  slumber  to  my  eyelids  when  the  deep  tones  of 
the  snoring  Araminta  fell  on  my  ear.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  constitution  of  every  mind 
that  puts  it  on  expedients  of  relieving  itself  from  pressure  and  embarrassment.  I  set  about 
devising  means  of  relief.  I  looked  into  books.  I  consulted  Cblsds,  Voobl,  Baitvaoes  and 
CuLLEM.  Having  established  that  rkoneku*  ttertent  was  pathologically  an  idiopathic  disesse,  I 
settled  with  considerable  care  and  resesrch  a  scientiflo  plan  of  therapeutics.  I  put  hedge-mus- 
tard in  my  patient's  tea,  terMtUkinum  in  her  oolEae,  and  powdered  tJlium  in  her  snulHx)Z. 
All  was  of  no  avail.  The  symptoms  abated  not  a  whit  Every  night  my  sleep  was  broken  by 
the  same  harsh,  dissonant,  cacophonous  sounds.  I  put  cotton  wads  in  my  ears ;  but,  though 
less  distinctly,  I  could  s^M  hear  it,  like  the  roar  of  the  Ihr-oflT  Niagara. 

'  Again  I  went  to  books.  I  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  respiratory  itmctions.  I  pored  over 
DouART,  Kratzbnstbxh  a^foHH  Hunter  One  night,  as  I  lay  beside  Araminta,  listening  to 
her  rough  breathings,  Which  were  uttered  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  blacksmith's  forge-bellowi , 
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a  thought  struck  ma.    I  ioatautly  seized  her  garter  of  blue  quslUj  fVom  the  back  of  a  chair.     I 
nu  it  under  her  chio,  around  the  Joles  and  over  her  head.    Oh,  never  did  a  tempeat-ioesed  mari- 
ner make  fast  his  tackling  with  more  alacrity  and  animation  than  did  I  compreaa  the  Jaws  togettMr 
and  tie  that  garter  in  a  good  hard  knot.    For  a  few  minutes  it  succeeded.    I  was  a  happjr  man. 
Aloa  t  in  a  little  while  the  folljr  of  my  experiment  appeared.   I  had  merely  turned  the  current  of 
melody  through  the  nose.    It  was  like  drawing  a  atop  of  an  oigan — directing  the  air  from  iha 
metallic  pipes  to  the  wooden  ones.    The  wolf  was  not  put  to  aleep.    He  was  merely  shifted  to 
another  part  of  the  diapason.    I  had  exchanged  a  low  treble  for  a  fundamental  baaa.    Since  that 
time  I  have -given  up  in  despair.    Snoring  is  an  immedicable  and  irremediable  disease.    I  am 
dragging  out  a  hopeless,  comfortless  existence.    My  flesh  has  dropped  away.    I  stalk  about  like 
■n  upright  anatomy.    M>  beard  grows  uncropt  on  my  chin.    There  is  a  perpetual  buzzing  in  my 
ear.    My  nervous  system  is  deranged.    I  run  at  the  sight  of  a  bumble-bee.    A  spinning'Wheel 
throws  me  into  an  ague.    In  short,  I  am  the  victim  of  a  snoring  wife. 
*  Young  man,  prove  that  your  wife  is  not  a  SxoRza  before  you  marry  her! ' 

We  regard  this  as  a  piece  of  veritable  autobiography.  And  now  what  aays  the 
afflicted  '  Snobblia  ?  *  Let  there  be  a  suspension  of  discordant  opinion  upon  this 
painful  subject  The  nrgument  U  now  evenly  balanced.  There  U  a  cure  for  snar- 
ing, which  we  may  at  some  future  period  give  to  the  world.  It  is  a  Uttle  complica- 
ted, to  be  sure ;  but  a  scientific  friend  of  ours  says  'it'll  work.'  Two  full-grown 
and  able-bodied  men  are  now  at  the  patent-office  in  Washington,  getting  out  a 
'caveat,'  a  'habeas-corpus'  and  a  ' nolle-prosequi,'  to  conserve  our  rights  Mn  the 
premises.'  .  .  .  Herb  U  a  pleasant  poetical  passage  from  the  ready  pen  of  a 
iUend  in  Washington ;  part  of  an  epistle  written  in  early  May,  when  unaccustomed 
mow  lay  upon  the  heights  which  rise  in  the  distance  around  the  capitol  of  oar 
'  ger-reat  and  gel-lorious  ked'ntry : ' 

*  What  a  singular  thing,  in  the  fhir  month  of  May, 
When  Nature  assumes  all  its  colors  so  gay ; 

When  the  roses  put  forth,  and  the  meadows  are  seen 
Enrobed  in  their  brightest  adornment  of  green ; 
That  the  Winter  cumea  back  on  us,  stormy  and  rude, 
In  its  sternest  of  forms,  with  its  roughest  of  mood ! 

*  Looking  forth  on  the  scene,  on  this  fifth  day  of  May, 
With  a  murky  mist  settling  on  laud  and  on  spray ; 
With  a  cold  wind  careering  o^er  river  and  sea. 

And  the  snow  lying  white  upon  hill-side  and  lea, 
I  aak  myself)  wondering  at  such  a  queer  thing, 

*  Can  tAtjr  be  the  beautiful  season  of  Sraiito  V 

*•  A  tempest  of  snow,  booming  wind,  hail  and  rain, 
Has  come  unexpected  on  river  and  plain. 
And  the  contrast  we  see  between  Winter  and  Spring, 
While  the  Storm-flend  is  flapping  above  us  his  wing. 
Is  so  startling  and  strange,  that  the  mind  cannot  cease 
To  wonder  and  dwell  upon  marvels  like  these. 

( But  with  warm  hearts  within,  and  good  cheer  to  delight, 
Why  need  »  e  grow  sad  at  so  saddening  a  sight  ? 
It  is  pRoviDBNCK  ruliugthe  world  at  its  will, 
It  is  God  who  protects  us,  aU-merciful  still : 
rris  but  the  brier  passage  of  douda  u*er  the  aoene, 
Leaving  akies  the  more  pure  and  meadows  more  green.* 


J  «.  a 


Thb  better  periodical  literature  of  the  South  is  well  represented  in  the  '  Smtthern 
Literary  Meatenger*  published  monthly  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  John  R  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor.  It  is  edited  with  dignity,  ability,  and  critical  dis- 
crimination; and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  meets  with  ample  support  It  makes 
no  appeaJa  for  patronage,  but  commands  it  by  its  intrinsic  ezceUence.  We  hope 
long  to  hail  the  monthly  advent  of  our  esteemed  contemporary.  .  .  .  Heard 
a  little  incident  to-day,  which  struck  us  as  a  very  graphi^  illustratioa  of  the 
hurry  with  which  surgical  operations  are  sometimes  resorted  ta  A  brave  officer, 
who  had  been  wounded  with  a  musket-ball  in  or  neaif^te  knee,  was  stretched 
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upon  the  di«ectipg-table  of  a  surgeon,  who^  with  an  aasiBtant,  began  to  cut  and 
probe  in  that  region  of  his  anatomy.  After  a  while  the  '  subject '  said :  '  J)on*t  cut 
me  up  in  that  style,  doctor!  WMkit  are  you  torturing  me  in  that  cruel  way  fort ' 
'  We  are  looking  after  the  ball,'  rephed  the  senior  operator.  '  Why  did  n*t  you  tay 
80^  then,  before  t '  asked  the  indignant  patient  '  IVe  got  the  ball  in  my  pocket ! ' 
■aid  he,  putting  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat,  and  taking  it  out  *•  I  took  it  out  myself,' 
he  added ;  *  did  n't  I  mention  it  to  you  t  I  tneant  to  I '  .  .  .  Rktorm  is  needed 
in  the  matter  of  introductions.  The  name  of  each  person  should  be  spiken  by  the 
introducer,  slowly,  and  very  distinctly ;  and  title,  place  of  residence,  or  other  brief 
designation  added.  '  I  once  heard,'  said  a  friend  to  us  just  now, '  a  young  lady  intro- 
duce her  companion  simply  as  *  My  Cousin : '  '  How  do  y  ou*do.  My  Cousin  ? '  was  the 
answering  salutation.*  Many  of  the  introductions  in  society  are  as  indf;finite  as  that 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  never  could  remember,  on  the  instant^  the  names  of  his  most 
familiar  friends:    Mr.  '  What^s-your-Namb,'  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.^Mr. 

*  What-do-tou-call-him.'  The  new  friends  shook  hands  and  parted.  Thackkrat,  in 
one  of  his  pleasant  sketches,  mentions  a  very  indistinct  announcement  at  a  distin- 
guished dinner-party  in  London.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  who  had  accidentally 
forgotten  his  card-case,  was  presented  by  the  'flunkey,'  «r  'groom-in-waiting,'  as 

*  Saw-waw  Edoward  Lrtino-a-Bullwio  !  *  .  .  .  What  a  sad,  heart-sickening 
thing  is  the  illness  of  little  children  I  Since  last  we  communed  with  you,  reader, 
there  has  been  a  long  silence  in  the  sanctum,  so  late  vocal  with  the  joyous  laughter 
and  pleasant  prattle  of  two  little  people.  '  Dry  fever  drank  their  blood ; '  pale,  pale 
grew  those  rosy  lips  we  'oft  had  kissed  so  fondly,'  and  the  sparkling  glance  of  dear 
eyes  faded  into  a  dull,  unreeogniziDg  stare.  This  is  a  bright,  sunny  May  morning ; 
it  is  the  Christian  Sabbath;  and  as  we  hear,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  reawa- 
kened voices,  assuring  us  that  again '  such  things  are  that  were  most  pleasant  to  us/ 
we  feel  a  '  Sabbath  in  the  heart ; '  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  a  benigu  Providsnoe,  for 
the  restoration  to  health  of  two  'treasuries  of  affectioa'  Our  Father  has  not  yet 
taken  to  himself  the  little  girl  whose  pretty  prayer  it  was : 

*  Takk  me,  when  I  die,  to  heaven, 
Happy  there  with  Thbk  to  dwell ;' 

but  how  have  we  feared,  during  the  long  night-watches,  lest  it  might  have  been  pro- 
phetic 1  '  Something  too  much  of  this,'  perhaps ;  but  we  could  not  help  writing 
it  .  .  .  There  was  tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  weak  side  of  human  nature,  in 
the  reply  of  the  good  deacon  to  the  minister.  The  deacon,  as  his  pastor  had  often 
observed,  particularly '  in  haying-time,'  was  sonmolent  during  the  sermon,  and  when 
reproved, '  confessed  and  avoided,'  on  the  plea  of  natural  lethaigic  temperament 
A  good-natured  inend,  however,  took  pains  to  inform  the  minister  that  when  any 
of  the  young  preachers  of  the  neighborhood  supplied  the  pulpit,  the  deacon  was 
always  wide-awake.  'How  is  this  I'  asked  the  parson;  'I  hear  that  yon  are  in 
the  habit  nrhen  I  am  absent,  of  keeping  as  wide-awake  as  any  body  in  my  church  S ' 
The  deacon,  being  thus  caught»  replied :  '  Why,  the  truth  is,  my  dear  Sir,  these  new- 
lights,  with  their  new-fangled  notions,  want  looking  after,  but  when  you  preach,  I 
know  beforehand  that  all  is  right'  Church-sleeping  always  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  church-5ortfl^.  Both  are  '  bad,  bad  I '  .  .  .  '  Seeing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Woman's  Convention  at  Worcestor,'  writes  a  distant  friend, '  reminds  me  of  the  toast 
proposed  on  a  festive  occasion, '  The  Rightt  of  Woman,*  and  the  call  made  to  drink  it 
standing  with  all  the  honors.  One  of  the  '  sUver-grays'  remained  seated.  '  Why  do 
you  not  rise  with  us,  Colonel  f '  asked  a  gallant  youth.  '  Because,'  he  ungallantly 
replied, '  I  never  stand  for  trifle&'    .    .    .    A '  River-Babd,'  who  seems  to  write 
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with  a  kiod  of  patent-right  rapidity  and  ease,  thus '  ezpreflsee  himself/  as  toudun^ 
^The  Country  and  City  :* 


*  LcAVxa  are  springing, 
Birds  are  singing 

Glad  and  merry  roundelays: 

What  a  pity 

That  the 'city* 
Is  n*t  *  country  ^  now-ardays  I 

*  But  when  winter 
Btornis  begin  to 

Howl  and  whistle  o*er  the  plaiii| 

T  Is  no  wonder 

That  folks  come  to 
Love  their  city  homel  again. 


'  For  unpleasant, 

Theinceiaant 
Rain  and  sleet,  and  hail  and  anow. 

That  come  pouring, 

Driving,  roaring. 
With  the  wintei^winds  that  blow : 

*  In  the  country. 

Where  no  one  tree 
Oan  retain  its  crispM  leavM ; 

Where  icicles 

Form  flrom  trickles 
That  are  weeping  fh>m  the  eavea.* 


Bat  when  the  summer  comes,  the  hard  prescribes  *  river-bowers ;  *  and  for  one  we 
think  we  shall  take  his  adrice.  ...  A  friend  tells  us  a  good  story  of  a  Yan- 
kee clock-pedlar  down  south,  which,  among  other  things,  may  perhaps  acooont 
lor  the  peculiar  favor  with  which  that  class  of  chevaliers  are  regarded  in  that 
Region.  He  took  with  him,  in  a  long  Connecticut  covered-wagon,  forty  clocks,  and 
aold  and  'put  *em  up '  along  the  coimtry,  in  one  direction,  warranting  them  to  keep 
'  fust-rate  time.*  He  elhausted  his  supply,  with  but  a  single  exception ;  and  then, 
with  unparalleled  assurance,  he  turned  about  and  retraced  his  course.  The  last 
person  to  whom  he  had  sold  a  clock  hailed  him  as  he  was  going  by :  *  Look  o*  here, 
stranger,  that  clock  you  sold  me  ain't  worth  a  continental  cuss.  T  wont  go  at  all ! ' 
'  You  do  n't  say  so  I  Then  you  must  ha'  got  it.  Square !  See,  the  fiict  is,  I  find  by 
my  numbers  that  there  was  one  o'  my  clocks — I  had  forty  on  'em  when  T  lust  sot 
out  —  that  I  am  a  leetle  afraid  on :  it  was  condemned  to-hum  *fore  I  come  away ;  but 
some  how  or  'nother  it  got  put  into  the  wagon.  What's  the  number  o'  your  clock, 
Square t'  'Fourteen  thousand  and  one,'  replied  his  victim.  'That's  jest  the 
blasted  thing!*  exclaimed  the  pedlar.  'I'll  chang'  with  yeou ;  yeou  take  my  last 
one,  and  1*11  take  this  hum.  The  work*  is  good,  I  guess ;  on'y  want  fixin*  a  leetle.' 
The  exchange  was  made ;  and  all  along  the  road  the  pedlar  was  similarly  arrested 
by  his  dupes,  who  were  similarly  duped  in  return.  He  took  every  successive  bad 
clock  to  his  next  customer,  and  received  another  bad  clock  for  the  next  And  this 
was  mentioned  and  laughed  at  as  '  Yankee  'cuteness.'  It  strikes  us  forcibly,  how- 
ever, that 'swindling,*  of  the  meanest  kind,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  designation 
for  such  a  transaction.  .  .  .  '  Theke  is  something  wonderful,  and  almost  fearfully 
mysterious,*  writes  a  coiTespondent» '  in  the  premonitions  which  are  sometimes  sent 
to  warn  us  of  coming  evil,  and  aid  us  in  avoiding  calamities.  Your  readers  are 
doubtless  (amUiarwith  many  instances  in  this  kind;  but  these  published  stories, 
although  apparently  well  authenticated,  are  told  by  persons  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  and  consequently  do  not  carry  entire  conviction  of  their  truth.  In  pleasant 
converse,  a  few  evenings  since,  at  the  table  of  a  valued  friend,  one  of  your  contribu- 
tors, our  host  mentioned  an  incident  of  his  own  experience,  which  may  be  relied  on 
as  strictly  true.  *  In  the  spring  of  1888,*  said  the  relator, '  I  was  in  infirm  health,  and 
oonduded  to  go  by  sea  to  Savannah,  in  the  hope  of  finding  benefit  from  a  short  trial 
of  searsickness.  The  steamer '  New* York '  was  advertised  to  sail ;  and  to  make  the 
trip  as  comfortable  as  it  could  well  be  for  an  invalid,  I  engaged  an  entire  state-room 
for  myself  'on  deck,*  as  it  was  termed,  on  the  starboard-side  of  the  steamer.  The 
ataiboard-side  was  selected,  as  less  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the  sea  on  the  out- 
ward trip  than  the  other.  My  business  being  all  arranged,  my  travelling-trunk 
packed  and  taken  down  for  the  coachman  to  place  on  the  carriage,  I  sat  down  with 
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m J  wife  to  oar  breakout,  prepared  to  eat  mj  last  quiet  meal  until  I  abould  set  my 
foot  oD  the  tenra-firma  of  Savannah.  While  preparing  for  fareakfiut,  an  tmosoal 
aod  at  the  time  nnaoooontable  feeling  of  depresaian  came  upon  me.  It  iras  not 
from  parting  with  mj  fSunily :  this,  although  always  painful,  I  had  often  done  be- 
fore. It  was  not  from  any  disooyerable  cause  that  I  felt  thus  depressed :  but  my 
appetite  was  gone  in  an  instant ;  my  breakfi^t  remamed  untouched ;  and  I  burst 
into  tears.  My  wife,  very  greatly  surprised,  inquired  the  cause  of  my  emotion.  I 
replied  that  I  could  not  tell,  but  that  I  felt  an  undefined  and  indescribable  dread 
at  the  idea  of  going  in  the  steamer  that  day.  *  Why  then  do  you  ffo  in  the  steamer  I* 
she  asked.  *  Because,'  I  replied, '  I  have  said  to  my  friends  that  I  was  going  in  the 
'  New-Tork ;'  several  of  them  will  be  down  to  bid  me  good-bye.  I  shall  be  laughed 
out  of  countenance  if  I  change  my  purpose  for  an  idle  and  baseless  whim ;  and 
moreover,  I  shall  forfeit  the  price  of  two  state-room  passage-tickets,  which  I  haye 
paid.'  Malgr6  my  troubled  spirit,  I  concluded  that  I  must  ga  The  break&st  was 
mtouched;  and  with  an  *  unco  heavy'  heart  I  went  up  stairs  to  kiss  my  baby,  and 
depart  While  in  my  bedroom,  the  'dark  hour'  came  on  me  again,  with  even 
greater  power  than  before.  I  ordered  my  trunk  brought  up^  and  bore  the  jests  of 
nay  friends  and  the  loss  of  my  passage-money  as  I  best  could.  The  good  brig 
*  Savannah '  was  adyerUsed  to  sail  about  a  week  after  the  steamer  left.  Once  more 
I  engaged  a  state-room,  and  preyailed  on  my  wife  to  accompany  me.  On  the  day 
appointed  wa  sailed,  and  after  a  run  of  about  a  week,  reached  &iyannah.  My  first 
inquiry  was  for  the  steamer  '  New- York.'  To  our  surprise,  we  learned  that  she  had 
not  arrived.  There  were  no  magnetic  telegraphs  in  those  days,  and  even  the  'Ex- 
press-mail' was  a  tedious  conveyance.  We  passed  some  ten  days  in  Georgia  and 
Sooth-OaroUna,  and  returned  to  New- York,  after  an  absence  of  some  three  weeks. 
There  we  learned  that  the  'New- York,'  soon  after  leaying  port,  encountered  a 
north-east  gale;  that  she  ran  before  it  as  she  best  could;  that  in  the  dead  of 
night*  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  yessel '  broached-to»'  lay  for  an  instant  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea ;  and  the  next  moment  a  heavy  wave  struck  her,  and  carried 
off  the  entire  mass  of  state-rooms  on  the  starboard-side,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
HaSd  I  occupied  my  state-room  in  the  'New- York,'  I  should  not  have  tcdd  this  story 
to-night  Can  any  one  imagine  that  my  inexplicable  dread  of  the  yoyage  had  no 
connection  with  the  disaster  ?  And  was  it  not  a  direct  interposition  of  guardian 
Powna,  which  kept  me  from  the  danger!*  .  .  Those  liberal  publishers,  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Barnxb  and  Company,  John-street,  have  issued  a  very  handsome  revised 
edition  of  the  late  Walter  Colton's  '  Ship  and  Shore^  in  Madeira^  LUhon^  and  tks 
Mediterranean,*  Hits  yolume  was  noticed  at  length  in  the  EIniokxbbockxk  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  certain  portions  of  it  appeared  originaUy  in  these  pages.  It 
is  full  of  the  characteristic  beauties  and  humorous  conceits  of  our  lamented  fHend. 
When  last  we  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mf.  Colton  he  was  at  Lake  Oeorge,  in 
search  of  health,  which  he  neyer  found.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  a  Christian  gen- 
tlemaa  His  was  a  warm  and  generous  heart ;  he  was  a  man  of  true  and  unpre- 
tending genius;  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  £uthful  friend  Peace  to  his. 
ashes !  .  .  .  The  following  lines  were  written  in  pencil  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
copy  of  Oeace  Greenwood's  Poems,  sent  as  *a£ur-off  gift'  to  a  relative  in  a 
foreign  land  by  an  orthodox  undo : 

^ Being  trained  from  mj  youtli 

With  rererence  for  tnitb, 
And  with  Orthodox  faith  to  keep  paee^ 

It  may  puzzle  a  friend 

I  shoula  dare  to  commend 
What  to  clesrlj  has  ^fltllan  fh>m  Geaoi.* 
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Especially  good  word-playing,  to  our  ear.   .  .  .    Wb  stood  by  a  western  window  o  f 
the  pretty  Episcopal  church  at  Binghamton,  on  a  recent  Sanday  moiiiiqg,  and  saw  a 
funeral  procession  enter  the  gate,  and  defile  under  the  spriiig>time  trees,  just  puttiqg 
forth  their  first  tender  verdure.    The  day  was  sunny  and  beautiful;  a  soft  wind  was 
playing  amidst  the  leafy  foliage  and  the  grass ;  and  as  the  sympathizing  coDooorse 
gatiiered  around  the  freshly-opened  grave,  we  could  not  help  thinking  bow  daricer 
must  be  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved  parents,  who  stood  in  suppressed  anguish  at  its 
head,  from  the  very  beauty  and  Inightness  around  them.    The  httle  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave ;  the  hollow  sound  of  falling  sand  and  gravel  fell  faintly  upon 
the  ear ;  and  that  only  child  of  loveliness  and  promise  was  left  in  its  cold  and  narrow 
bed,  until  *  earth  and  sea  heave  at  the  trump  of  God.'    As  we  turned  away  finom 
the  window,  and  awaited  the  morning  service  of  the  sanctuary,  we  thought  of  that 
desolate  mother  and  that  bereaved  father,  and  how  impotent  would  be  all  attempts 
at  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  and  darling  child.    And  therewithal  came  to 
mind  the  reflections  upon  a  similar  scene  of  sadness  by  the  eloquent  author  of  a 
discourse  once  noticed  in  these  pages,  on  '  The  Mission  of  IaHU  CkUdrtn  :*    *tfo 
one  feels  the  death  of  a  child  as  a  mother  feels  it    The  &ther  cannot  realiJEe  it 
thus.    True,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  his  home  and  a  heaviness  in  his  heart    There 
is  a  chain  of  association  that  at  set  times  comes  round  with  its  broken  link ;  there 
are  memories  of  endearment,  a  keen  sense  of  loss,  a  weeping  over  crushed  hopes, 
and  a  pain  of  wounded  affection.    But  the  Mother  feels  that  one  has  been  taken 
away  who  was  still  closer  to  her  heart    Hers  has  been  the  office  of  constant  minis- 
tration.   Every  gradation  of  feature  developed  before  her  eyes ;  she  detected  every 
new  gleam  of  infant  intelligence ;  she  heard  the  first  utterance  of  every  stammer- 
ing word;  she  was  the  refuge  of  its  fears,  the  supply  of  its  wants;  and  every  task 
of  affection  wove  a  new  link,  and  made  dear  to  her  its  object    And  when  her  child 
dies,  a  portion  of  her  own  life  as  it  were  dies  with  it    How  can  she  give  her  darling 
up,  with  all  these  loving  memories,  these  fond  associations !    The  timid  hands  thai 
have  so  often  taken  hers  in  trust  and  love,  how  can  she  fold  them  on  its  sinless 
breast,  and  surrender  them  to  the  cold  clasp  of  Death  !  The  feet  whose  wanderings 
she  has  watched  so  narrowly,  how  can  she  see  them  straightened  to  go  down  into 
the  dark  valley  f    The  head  that  she  has  pressed  tp  her  lips  and  bosom,  that  she 
has  watched  in  peaceful  slumber  and  in  burning  sickness,  a  hair  of  which  she 
could  not  see  harmed,  oh,  how  can  she  consign  it  to  the  dark  chamber  of  the  grave  1 
It  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  and  a  voice  of  perpetual  gladness  in  her  home;  she  had 
learned  ftom  it  blessed  lessons  of  simplicity,  sincerity,  purity,  £uth ;  it  had  unsealed 
within  her  a  g^ushing,  never-ebbing  tide  of  affection ;  when  suddenly  it  was  taken 
away,  and  that  home  is  left  dark  apd  silent ;  and  to  the  vain  and  heart-rending 
aspiration, '  Shall  that  dear  child  never  return  again  t*  there  breaks,  in  response 
through  the  cold  gray  silence,  '  Nevermore — oh,  nevermore!*    Hie  heart  is  like 
a  forsaken  mansion,  and  that  word  goes  echoing  through  its  desolate  chamben. 
And  yet,  fond  Mother!  ('Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing,')  thou  wilt  in  after 
years  look  back,  with  a  not  unpleasing  sadness,  even  upon  this  scene  of  grief: 


*  Thou  'lt  say :  'My  flrat-born  blessing, 

It  olmoBt  broke  my  heart 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go ; 
And  yet  for  thee  I  know 

^  was  better  to  depart. 

*  God  took  thee  in  His  merqr, 

A  lamb,  untaiked,  untried ; 

Hb  fought  the  light  tar  thee, 

Hk  won  the  viel«>ry, 
And  thon  art  sanctified. 


<  I  look  around,  and  see 

The  evil  wave  of  men ; 
And,  nh,  beloved  child, 
I'm  more  than  reofmcitod 

To  thy  departure  then. 

<  The  little  hands  that  clasped  me, 

The  innocent  lips  that  preaaed. 
Would  they  hare  been  as  purs 
Till  now,  aa  when  of  yore 

I  lulled  thee  on  my  brsaat?  * 
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And  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  fiuth,  the  affections  of  that  bereaved  mother  will 
'  readk  out  after  her  little  one ;  follow  it  into  the  unseen  tind  spiritual  world,  wh'ch 
wiU  become  a  great  and  vind  realitj'  to  her.  Its  atmosphere  will  be  around  her ; 
oorda  of  affeetion  will  draw  her  toward  it,  the  lace  of  her  departed  one  will  look 
oqt  from  it ;'  and  she  will  oTermore  think  of  her  child  as  '  not  loet,  but  gone  be 
lore.'  ...  In  olden  time^  there  was  a  distinct  class  of  itinerants  in  New-Eng- 
land, who  were  called  'cider-beggars.*  One  of  them,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  called 
at  a  farm-house,  and  finding  onlj  the  '  woman  of  the  house '  at  home.  Was  quite  im- 
portunate in  his  demands  for  *old  orchard.'  He  was  firmly  and  perserenogly 
denied.  As  a  last  resort,  he  reminded  the  pious  lady  that  she  should  remember 
the  Scripture  injunction  to  entertain  strangers, '  for  thereby  many  had  entertained 
angels  unawarea,'  '  I  will  risk  that,'  said  she ;  '  for  who  ever  heard  of  an  angel 
going  about  Sunday  morning  begging  for  cider!'  .  .  .  TnaaB  lie  upon  our 
table  the  following  reoerRly-receiTed  works,  new,  or  in  ne>v  editions,  some  of  which 
have  great  merit  They  will  receive  separate  attention  at  our  earliest  convenient 
leisure:  'The  Rangers,  or  the  Tory's  Daughter;'  'The  Fruit-Garden,' by  Babet ; 
'A  Grandmother's  Recollections;'  "Ilie  Solitary  of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  the  Real 
RoBiNSOzr  Ceosob;'  MAasHALLS  'Book  of  Oratory;'  'Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,' 
by  SwKDENBoao ;  Poems  by  J.  0.  Cannon  ;  '  Ida,  a  Poem ;'  '  The  Island  of  Life ; ' 
Coopee's  'Two  Admirals;'  Hazard's  Reports  of  the  Poor  and  Insane;  Report  of 
A.  W.  WmTK,  Esq.,  City-Inspector ; '  Jamaica  and  the  Americans,'  by  4^dbb80n,  etc. 
etc  .  .  .  A 'down-bast' correspondent,  at  the  close  of  a  verji pleasant  epistle  to 
the  EorroE,  says : '  Speaking  of  poems,  /  have  one  on  a  subject  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  treated  poetically.  It  is  entitled,  'An  Ode  to  Fish : '  motto, '  What 
cats  I  a  vi^rse  to  fish.'  The  price  is  nine  'York  shillin;^  With  very  trifling  altera- 
tion, it  might  be  made  to  suit  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  your  Senator  t'  .  .  .  Sixes 
the  issue  of  our  last  number,  Philip  Hone  has  been  followed  to  his  long  home  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  he  had  lived,  honored  and  wiihout 
reproach,  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  century.  It  was  our  own  good  fortune  early 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  this  true  gentleman  and  good  maa  He  was  a  fre- 
quent and  always  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  Kniokeebockee,  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  since  he  himself  often  said  it,  he  regarded  with  an  attachment  little 
short  of  affection.  He  pos-^essed  all  the  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  could  at  any  time  refer  bock  to  particular  passages  in  the  moet  crowded  de- 
partments, with  a  familiarity  that  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  remarkable.  We 
were  about  to  attempt  a  notice  more  at  lar:^  nf  his  life  and  character,  when  a  well- 
written  obituary  in  the  'Cmtrier  and  Enqmrer*  daily  journal  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, from  which  we  condense  the  following  facts:  Mr.  Hone  was  the  la«t  of  three 
brothers;  a  native  of  this  city,  in  which  he  never  ceased  to  glory.  He  became  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  with  ht^  brothers  built  up  an  auction-house,  which,  in  the 
hoight  of  its  business  and  renown,  was  known  and  felt  in  its  large  operations 
throughout  the  United  States : 

*At  nn  early  age,  iatiafled  with  a  fortune  which  he  deemed  abundant,  Mr.  Hone  withdrew 
fW>ni  the  house,  end  relinquished  the  cures  of  actf re  cuoperation  in  the  rapid  whirl  and  ever^ 
wideninff  circle  of  business,  without  losing  his  interest  in  whatever  might  promote  th  prosperity 
of  t  e  cTiy  of  which  hti  was  so  proud.    He  employed  his  leisure  in  advancing  ali  good  euter- 

J>rises  of  l>enevolenc«,  of  education,  of  Individual  impmvemeut,  and  of  public  good.  Dispens- 
iig  his  income  in  an  elegant  and  liberal  spirit,  his  h  luse  was  a  p  -int  of  attraction  to  distin- 
guished merit,  in  whatever  sphere  or  from  whatever  clime ;  and  the  ho^-t,  by  his  courteous  manners, 
his  unaffected  kindness,  his  buoyai.t  spirits  and  sparkling  conversation,  kep  up  perpetual  sun- 


shine at  his  tMiard  and  at  hi9  hearth,  in  the  year  IriKi,  li-r.  Honk  was  chosen  Aiayor  of  this  city ; 
and  he  dt^harged  all  the  official  duties  of  that  responsible  station  with  zeal,  d*'Cision,  and  dis- 
patch, which  have  not  been  8urpa8.*4jd;  and  he  added  thereto,  what  neither  befbre  nor  since,  in 


and  he  dt^harged  all  the  official  duties  of  that  responsible  station  with  zeal,  d*'Cision,  and  dis- 
patch, which  have  not  been  8urpa8.*4jd;  and  he  aclaed  thereto,  what  neither  befbre  nor  since,  in 
our  memory,  has  ever  been  attempted,  a  large  and  generous  hospitality,  which  did  honor  to  tha 
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dty  whoM  Chief  Magistrate  be  was.  As  the  founder  of  the  dinUm  HM  A999€Mti»m^  and  of  tt 
most  precious  oflUioot,  Uie  Mercantile  Library  jltfociation,  Mr.  Honk  has  oonnected  hfai  naiiMi 
with,  and  endeared  himself  and  his  memory  for  ever  to,  the  countless  thousands  who  alreadyloolt 
up,  and  will  hereafter  look  up  to  that  Library,  as  the  armoiy  in  which  they  girded  and  fitted  the»> 
selves  for  the  warfare  of  life.  His  intimate  relation  with  Dk  Witt  Clintox  made  him  an  early, 
as  he  remained  a  stesdfsst  firiend,  of  the  daring  and  magnifloent  policy  which  first  united  the 
ocean  with  the  lakes,  and  which  has  since  gone  on,  and  is  still  to  go  on,  redeeming  Uie  wildenMsa 
fh>m  its  barrenness,  connecting  r^ons  the  separated  by  dissociable  phyidca]  obaladea,  and  pour- 
ing abundance  into  the  lap  of  New- York.  He  was  the  admirer,  the  supporter,  the  fkiend  of  Ds 
Witt  Cumton,  and  was  worthy  to  be  so.  As  President  of  the  fl  st  Bank  for  Savings ;  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  one  of  its  eariiest  and  most  elBcient  man- 
ogers ;  as  Vestryman  of  Trinity  Church;  as  a  Trustee  of  Columbia  College ;  as  a  menaber  of  the 
mstoricol  Society,  he  was  always  in  due  season  at  his  poet ;  and  although  surrounded  bv  his  fine 
libranr,  flue  pictures  and  darling  fiunily,he  disdained  mere  luxurious  literary  indotonoe,but  gav« 
up  a  loige  portion  of  bis  time,  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  his  labors  to  those  objects  of  public  coo- 
oem.  'raking  a  manly  interest  in  all  leading  political  questions,  he  was  often  and  often  the  pre- 
■iding  ofBcer  at  great  political  gatherings ;  and  well  was  he  skilled  in  swaying  the  exdted  maasea 
which  so  fivquently  compose  these  gatherings,  and  soothing  their  seeming  tumultousness  into 
calmness  and  attention.  His  fine  presence  ana  voice,  his  ready  apprehension  and  good-Cempered 
humor,  gave  him,  in  idl  such  situations,  a  complete  mastery.  After  the  acoeesion  of  Gen.  Tat lok, 
Philip  Honk  was,  with  universal  assent,  appointed  Naval  Officer  oMhis  port,  which  ofBoe  be 
held  at  his  death.  Of  most  social  disposition,  of  ready  wit,  of  more  than  common  iDtelligence 
and  acquirements,  of  the  finest  temper,  with  a  taste  for  books  and  the  arts;  having  a  general 
acquaintance  with  all  the  men  of  mark  in  the  land,  and  means  adequate  to  tbe  promptings  of 
his  generous  nature;  beloved  by  his  family,  highly  prized  by  a  host  of  friends,  and  honored  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  hss  sunk  to  rest,  in  calmness,  m  the  full  poas^aion  of  his  faculties,  and  at 
peace  with  earth  and  Heaven. 

*Sit  tiU  terra  letitJ* 

From  intenuil  evidence,  we  judge  this  fine  tribute  to  be  from  the  facile  pen  of 
Oha&les  Kino,  Esq.,  President  of  Columbia  College,  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
the  lamented  (kceased.  .  .  .  An  anonymous  correspondent  mentions  an  anecdote 
of  a  very  wortny  c^d  farmer,  who,  having  several  men  engaged  to  assist  him  in 
his  'haying  and  harvesting,'  assembled  them  in  the  morning,  as  was  his  invariable 
custom,  for  family  prayers;  after  which,  as  the  breakfast  was  not  quite  ready,  he 
directed  them  to  be  seated  at  the  table,  and,  in  order  to  save  time,  said  'grace'  in 
anticipation,  in  this  wise : '  O  Lord,  we  have  nothing  on  the  table,  but  bless  what  we 
expect  to  have !  Amen  —  sit  down,  men  1 '  Being  rather  yoimg  and  thoughtless  at 
the  time,  I  could  not  avoid  '  speaking  right  out  in  meeting;'  and  the  consequence  of 
my  indiscretion  was,  the  old  gentleman  dividing  the  room  with  me,  and  giving  me  the 
outside.'  Delicate 'hint,' that  hst  .  .  .  Ws  heard  a  clever  thing  at  the  table 
of  a  friend  at '  Shnang  P'int '  the  other  day,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  appears 
that  one  morning  at  the  capital,  just  after  the  Senate  had  organized,  Senator  Badoek 
was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  sneezing,  that  it  caused  much  merriment  in  the 
galleries.  Senator  Dickinson,  a  man  of  genuine  humor,  thereupon  immediately 
sent  him  the  following : 

*A  NoisB  in  the  Senate  is  quite  out  of  place, 

If 't  is  one  which  spectators  are  like  to  be  pleased  at; 
And  a  member  should  know,  if  *  out-eiders'^  do  not. 
That  the  Senate  In  session  is  *  not  to  be  sneezed  at!' 

We  were  indebted  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  New>York  and  Erie 
Rail-Road  for  a  card  of  invitation  to  their  recent  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
work  to  Lake  Erie,  but  were  unable  to  avail  of  the  courtesy,  owing  to  a  press  of 
professional  avocations.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  have  been  an  occasion  of  the 
most  brilliant  character.  Aside  from  Uie  presence  of  the  PazsiDENT,  BCr.  Websteb, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Government,  the  great  work  iteelf,  and  the  vast^  varied 
and  picturesque  region  through  which  it  passes,  are  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  gran- 
deur, and  were  well  calculated  to  excite  all  the  enthusiasm  of  applause  which  was 
elicited  on  the  occasioa  When  we  look  at  the  mighty  obstacles  which  have  been 
encountered ;  the  bravery  with  which  great  difficulties  have  been  met,  and  tbe 
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detenniiied  penereraBoe  with  which  they  hare  been  oTeroome ;  we  eaimot  too 
warmljr  commeod  the  Prkbideht  aod  Board  of  Directors  of  this  mighty  enter- 
prise. To  them  belongs  the  credit  of  the  Gbkat  Road.  They  have,  ia  thiB»  patiently 
and  peneTeringly  labored  for  the  oommoo  good,  often  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
personal  health  and  private  fortunes ;  and  we  trust  they  will  reap  their  reward,  at 
least  in  the  honored  rememlxanoe  of  the  pubUa  .  .  .  Hkbx  is  a  brace  of 
*jE)!»^ram« ' from 'RRB^' that  are 'rather  sharp.'  The  first  is  *  On  a  Prff//y  WUiy 
Lady:  and  the  second  *  On  a  Silly  Woman!* 

*  Shb  Ib  good  and  she  i>  pretty ; 
Only  foolish  when  she^s  witty ; 
But  as  If  the  deuce  were  in  it. 
She  ia  witty  avery  minute.* 

<  FoHD  of  talk, 
And  full  of  tears, 
Losing  in  wiadom  what  ahe  gains  in  yean.' 

That  last  epigram  is  dreadful !  .  .  .  A  fkzknd  tells  us  that  he  recently  wit- 
nessed an  amusing  incident  at  one  of  our  first  Broadway  hotels.  A  gentleman 
his  friend,  who  had  been  '  participating '  a  little  too  freely  at  dinner,  was  about 
to  leare  town  by  one  of  the  Hudson-river  steamers.  A  fine  lobster-salad,  of  which 
he  had  last  partaken,  had  suggfested  to  him  the  purchase  of  a  lobster  to  take  home 
with  him.  He  ordered  the  servant  to  buy  him  a  fine  large  one,  which  was  at  once 
obtained  He  had  only  a  small  carpet-bag  or  satchel  for  luggage,  and  into  this  he 
directed  the  servant  to  thrust  the  lobster.  The  waiter  came  down,  saying  he 
could  n*t  do  it  This  roused  the  gentleman's  ire.  He  told  him  to  follow  him  up  to 
his  room  and  see  him  do  it  But  it  was  to  do  one  of  those  things  which  the 
Apostle  said  was  '  not  convenient*  There  was  n't  room  for  the  sprawly  fish,  and 
he  violently  *  opposed  the  motion.'  As  a  last  resort,  the  lobster  was  tied  up  in  a 
strong  brown-paper  wrapper,  carried  down  with  the  carpet-bag  to  the  boat,  and 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  gentleman's  berth.  But '  look  you  what  befell  I '  In  the 
'  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,'  the  lobster  escaped ;  one  of  his  claws  had 
become  unpegged ;  and  he  had  crawled  up  to  the  head  of  the  berth,  and  seized  his 
owner  by  the  ear ;  who,  awaking  from  his  maudlin  sleep,  roused  tiie  whole  boat 
with  cries  of  *  Murder  I  murder  I'  'T  was  a  rich  scene,  they  say.'  .  .  .  Messrs. 
TicKNoa,  Reed  and  Fields,  Boston,  have  in  press  a  volume  of  poems  by  our  friend 
and  correspondent,  R.  H.  Stoddakd.  It  will  contain  some  hundred  or  more  pages^ 
and  will  commence  with  that  fine  imaginative  efifiisioo, '  The  Castle  in  the  Air- 
It  is  a  work  that  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  public.  .  .  .  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  perhaps  by  the  wild  beating  of  your 
heart  from  a  frightful  dream,  and  think,  as  you  compose  yourself  again  to  rest,  of  the 
great  mystery  of  your  spirit;  of  that  life  which,  even  as  a  vapor,  is  passing  swiftly 
sway ;  of  time,  which  by  and  by  with  you  will  be  no  longer  —  oh !  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  I  Tou  are  '  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet,'  it  may  be ;  health  uninterrupted  may 
be  yours ;  yet  your  tune  also  oometh  to  *  lie  down  in  the  dust  and  make  your  bed 
in  ashes.'  And  these  are  thoughts,  reader,  that  none  can  put  utterly  away.  There 
are  few  but  sometimes  ask  themselves  with  the  poet,  although  walking  erect  in  the 
*  image  of  Ood,'  and  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood ; 

*  And  must  tUs  body  die, 

This  mortal  frame  decay  ? 
And  must  these  acUre  limbs  of  ndno 
Lie  mouldering  in  the  clay  f ' 
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But  to  sleep  ia  Most  and  cold  obstruction  ;*  to  lose  the  *  aenaible  wanii  motioD,* 
and  all  the  delights  that  spring  from  mere  physical  sensation,  (delights  how  indi- 
▼idoal  to  each,  how  many,  and  how  Tarted  1)  all  those  are  nothing  to  that  great  mys- 
tery of  which  Death  is  the  key.  It  is  not  possible,  it  seems  to  us,  for  any  maa 
wholly  and  at  all  times  to  forget  that  there  is  a  day  coming,  in  whidi  *  God  shall 
judge  the  world  in  righteousnessi'    Yes : 

.  '  That  awftil  day  will  turelf  come, 
The  appointed  hour  ma  es  haste, 
When  we  must  stand  before  oar  Jupcib, 
And  pass  the  solemn  test!* 

'  Come  the  last  hour,*  may  the  reader  be  able  to  say,  through  a  pure  fiuth  and  a 
glorious  hope, '  come  the  last  hour,  in  God's  good  time ;  come  Dxatu  to  this  body, 
this  fi-ail,  failing,  dying  body  I  — come  the  immortal  life  1  *  .  .  .  Next  July  at 
Hamilton  College  our  prot^ds  take  all  the  honors  in  the  line  poetia  John  O.  Saxe, 
before  the  '  Union  *  and  *  Phoenix; '  H.  W.  Parker,  before  the  '  Psi  Upsilon ;'  and 
Hams  Vox  Spiegel,'  before  the  *  Sigma  PhL'  We  really  do  n't  know  how  *  Old 
Hamilton'  could  do  better.  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  and  Hon.  Oeoroe  W.  CLnrTf  w, 
of  Buffklo,  W.  K  Robinson,  the  *  Richelieu  '  of  the  Tribune,  Rev.  Dr.  HopkhiBi 
of  Auburn,  and  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  do  the  prosy  part  .  .  .  Somebody 
or  other  has  pnnounced  New-York  a  '  city  of  sumptuous  hotels ;'  and  the  dtfsig- 
nation  is  a  go<Kl  one.  Go^d  hotels  abound  in  all  our  principal  thnroughfiurea.  A 
new  one,  *  The  Adriatic,'  at  the  comer  of  Hudson  and  Barrow-streets,  attracts  much 
of  public  attention  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Its  decorations  are  in  the  finest  taste, 
and  unusually  rich ;  its  pictures,  etc,  well  selected ;  moreover,  its  potables  and  edi- 
bles we  have  heard  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  of  the  first  order  of  excel- 
lence. Certain  it  u  that  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Miller,  '  each  particular 
know  *  of  what  constitutes  a  good  landlord.  It  is  a  pleasure,  if  not  a  duty,  to  wel- 
come such  an  eittablishment  in  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  ...  *  Chieun  d 
BongoxM^  as  the  French  have  it ;  but  we  must  say,  that  to  love  a  tnore  is  somewhat 
unusual.    Yet  a  correspondent  says : 

*  From  the  frozen  bnss  of  the  northern  polo, 

To  the  treble  ot  the  equator; 
From  the  dead'iilng  roar  of  the  maalstrOm, 

To  the  cn'iik  of  a  DutmeR-grater; 
From  the  pllverj  tones  of  the  native  Greek, 

In  vowel-eoands  melodious,  , 

To  the  brazen  voice  of  (he  C'erman  boori 

Jaw-breaking,  harsh  and  odious ; 
From  the  sweetest  strains  to  lover*sear 

That  maiden  ever  senti 
To  the  schooi-girrs  diiword  as  she  sings 

The  *  Irish  Mother's  Ijameut : ' 

from  all  these,  and  sundry  other  things,  our  correspondent  says  be  would  at 
any  time  turn  away  to  hear  his  mother  snore  I  Again  we  say,  '  Every  man  to  his 
taste.'  .  .  .  The  Steamer  Reindeer,  a  new  and  superb  boat,  !<*  all  whidi  her 
name  implies.  Tliose  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  of  our  noble  Hud- 
son, will  find  the  *  Reindbbk  '  to  combine  every  advantage  of  comfort,  speed,  and 
elegance.  One  can  leave  at  seven  in  the  moniing,  and  be  at  Albany  in  time  for 
dinner;  and  as  a  mere  pleasure-excursion  it  is  as  delightful  and  cheap  as  anv  that 
can  be  taken.  .  .  .  What  shall,  what  can  we  say  «f  the  inimitable  Jennt  Lins^ 
singing  like  an  angel  as  she  is,  to  such  crowded  houses  at  Tripler-Hall  and  Castle- 
Garden  ?  Nothing,  not  a  word,  is  needed,  except  this :  She  is  M>on  going  from  us  ftir 
ever :  go  and  hear  her  now.  Hear,  among  all  the  other  beautiful  things  she  has 
made  her  own,  the  Scottish  melodies  of  '  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,'  and  *  John  Ander- 
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soar  mj  Ja'  The  chanee  to  hear  her  mow  loet  can  never  be  regained  ...  It 
has  occonred  to  us,  thai  among  Amerioan  oraton,  Mr.  Cobww,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj,  has  hardly  been  duly  appreciated;  the  more,  we  sappose, 
that  his  merits  as  an  ezecutiTe  oflSoer,  and  bis  adroitness  and  skill  in  tedmical 
debate,  have  attracted  attention  to  other  diBtinctiye  qualities  of  his  mind.  ^  Bnt,  next 
to  Mr.  WxBSTEB,  it  appears  to  ns,  Mr.  Ck>mwiN  is  one  of  our  yery  first  oratora  A 
friend  of  oars,  who  heard  his  splendid  speech  against  a  'war  liar  conquest'  with 
Mexico^  describes  the  manner  of  the  speaker  as  in  the  highest  degree  imposing 
'He  rose  to  a  height  of  grandeur,'  said  our  informant,  'and  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
like  lightning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  'god  TEamvus,'  once  the  pride  and  boast  of 
Rome,  the  'lone  mother  of  dead  empires.'  The  followii^  is  in  the  loftiest  style  of 
natural  eloquence: 

« 8XB9 1  haT6  heard  modi  and  read  Bomewhat  of  this  ganUaman  Tskmimus.  Alixardik  was  a 
devotee  of  this  diTinity.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  him  and  his  empire.  It  was  said  to  be  an 
■Uribute  of  this  god,  that  he  mort  alwajs  adyanoe  and  never  recede.  80  both  republican  and 
ImpertalBamebelleTed.  It  was,  as  thejr  said,' their  destlnj.'  And  indeed  ftnr  a  while  it  seemed  to 
be  eyen  so.  Roman  Tbbhihus  did  advance.  Under  the  ea^ea  of  Rome  he  was  carried  from  his 
home  on  the  liber  to  the  fertheat  east,  on  the  one  hsad,  and  to  the  Ar  weat,  among  the  then  bar* 
barons  tril>es  of  western  Europe,  on  the  other.  But  at  length  the  time  came  when  retributira 
Jnatiee  had  become  'adestinj.'  The  despised  Gaul  calls  out  to  the  contemned  Goth,  and 
Atn&A,  with  his  Huns,  aaawers  back  the  battle-ehout  to  both.  The  '  blu»«jed  nations  of  the 
North,'  in  suoceision  o€  united,  pour  Iburth  their  countless  hosts  of  wairiors  upon  Rome,  and 
Rome's  sdTandng  god/THKiHcs.  And  where  now  is  she,  the  *  Mistress  of  the  World  ? '  The 
spider  weayea  his  web  in  her  palaces,  the  owl  sings  his  watch-song  in  her  towers  1  Teutonic 
power  now  lords  it  over  the  servile  remnant,  the  miserable  memento  of  old  and  once  omnipo- 
tent Rome  I  8ad,  very  sad,  are  the  lessons  which  Time  has  written  for  us.  Through  and  in  them 
all  I  see  nothing  but  the  inHexible  eacecution  of  that  old  law  which  ordains  as  eternal  that  car* 
dlnal  rule,  *Thou  shalt  not  covet  thjr  neighbor's  goods,  nor  anj  thing  which  is  hisl'  Bince  I 
have  lately  beard  so  much  about  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  I  have  looked  back  to  see  how, 
in  the  course  of  events,  which  some  call  *  Providence,'  it  has  fared  with  other  nations  who  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  diamembermoit  I  see  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
three  powerftd  nations,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  united  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
TAcy  said,  too,  aa  you  say,  '  It  is  our  destiny.'  They  wanted  *  room.'  Doubtless  each  of  these 
tiiought,  with  his  share  of  Poland,  his  power  was  too  strong  ever  to  fear  invasion,  or  even  in^ilt. 
Did  they  remain  untouched  and  incapable  of  harm?  Ales,  no!  Far,  very  flu*  fh»m  it  Retribur 
ttve  Justice  must  ttdttL  its  destiny  too.  A  very  few  years  pass  ofl;  and  we  hear  of  a  new  man,  a 
Conican  lieutenant,  the  sel^nsmed  'armed  soldier  of  democracy'— Napoleon.  Heravagea 
Aoatria,  covers  her  land  with  blood,  drives  the  northern  Ga&as  from  his  capital,  and  sleeps  in 
his  palace.  Austria  may  now  remember  how  her  power  trampled  upon  Poland.  But  has  Prua- 
sia  no  atonement  to  make  ?  You  see  this  Same  Natolsoii,  the  blind  instrument  of  Paovwaiics, 
at  wotk.  there.  The  thunders  of  his  cannon  at  Jena  proclaim  the  work  of  retribution  for  Po- 
land's wrongs;  and  the  successors  of  the  Great  Fkbdbbicx,  the  driU-eergeant  of  Europe,  are 
seen4lylng  across  the  sandy  plain  that  surrounds  their  capital,  right  glad  if  they  may  escapa 
captivity  or  death.  But  how  fores  It  with  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  ?  Is  A«  secure  in  bis  share  of 
the  spoils  of  Poland  ?  No.  Suddenly  we  see  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  marching  to 
Moscow.  Blood,  Slao^ter,  and  dMolation  spread  abroad  over  the  land,  and  finally  the  conflar 
gratlon  of  the  old  commercial  metropolia  of  Russia  doses  the  retribution  she  mort  pay  for  bar 
share  In  the  dismemberment  of  her  weak  and  impotent  neighbor. 

'  Mr.  Pbssidbiit,  a  mind  more  prone  to  look  for  the  Judgment  of  Hbavsn  in  the  doings  of  men 
than  mine,  cannot  foil  in  this  to  see  the  providence  of  God.  When  Moscow  burned,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  earth  was  lighted  up,  that  the  nations  might  behold  the  scene.  As  that  mighty  seaof  fire 
gathwed  and  heaved  and  rolled  upwsrd,  higher  and  yet  higher,  till  its  flames  licked  the  stars,  and 
flred  the  whole  heavens,  it  did  seem  as  though  the  God  of  the  nations  was  writing,  in  characters 
of  flame,  on  the  front  of  His  throne,  that  doom  which  shall  foil  up<m  the  strong  nation  who 
tramples  in  scorn  upon  the  weak.  And  what  fortune  awaita  him,  the  i^pointed  executor  of  thia 
work,  when  it  was  all  done  ?  II0  too  conceived  the  notion  that  *  his  destiny '  pointed  onwsnl 
to  universal  dominion.  France  was  too  smslL  Europe,  he  thought,  should  bow  down  before 
him.  But  as  soon  as  this  idea  took  possession  of  his  soul,  he  too  becomes  powerless.  His 
Tbbmuivs  must  recede  too.  Right  there,  while  he  witnessed  the  humiliation,  sad  doubllflss 
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M0diUted  tlie  latiilivatkm  or  RoMla,  Hi  who  taolda  th«  wiadi  in  hto  fl«  galkend  Ite  ■«»«•  o^ 
the  North  and  blow  them  upon  hU  tlxhandred  Ihonauid  mon,  Thej  fled— tho^  frou — they 
perished  I  And  now  the  mighty  Napolbon,  who  had  roaoWed  on  univenal  dominion,  A«  too  la 
aummoned  to  answer  for  the  violation  of  that  ancient  law,  *Thoa  ahalt  not  covet  any  thing  which 
is  thy  neighbor*a.*  How  is  the  mighty  fltUen !  He,  beneath  whoae  proud  fbol-atep  Europe  ueas 
Med,  la  now  an  exile  al  Elba,  and  Anally  a  priaoneron  the  rock  of  Batait  Helanft;  aad  tbarai 
on  a  barran  island,  in  an  unfrequented  sea,  in  the  crater  of  an  extlnguiabed  volcano,  there  la  the 
death-bed  of  the  mighty  conqueror  I  AU  his  *  annexations  *  have  ocnne  to  this.  His  laat  hour  ia 
now  come ;  and  he,  the  *  man  of  deatiny,*  he  who  had  rocked  the  world  aa  with  the  throes  of  an 
earthquake,  is  now  powerleia — atiU.  Even  aa  the  beggar,  ao  he  died.  On  the  wings  of  a  ten* 
peat  that  raged  with  unwonted  fury,  up  to  the  thfone  of  the  only  Powsn  that  eontroUed  htan 
while  he  lived,  went  the  flery  soul  of  that  wonderAil  warrior,  another  witneas  to  the  exiatenoa 
of  that  eternal  decree,  that  they  who  do  not  rule  in  righteousness  shall  perish  fW>m  the  earth. 
He  has  found  *  room '  at  last.  And  France,  too,  she  has  found  *  room.'  Her  *eaglea*  now  no 
longer  scream  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Boriathenes.  Iliey  have  retunied 
home,  to  their  old  eyrie,  between  the  Alpa,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees.' 

We  have  before  iu  a  'Book of  Oratory*  by  Mr.  Edwa&d  0.  Makbbaix,  frcm  ilie 
preaa  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  lliere  are  some  dozen  and  a  half  of  extracts  from 
Mr.  WxBflTBB'B  speeches  ^  and  a  pre&nineDtly  noble  orator  is  he  —  and  many  from 
other  American  sources,  but  only  a  single  one  from  Mr.  Coawnr,  and  that  hj  no 
means  a  fair  example  of  his  rotund  and  effective  style.  We  commend  the  forego- 
ing extract  to  the  compiler  of  the  book  in  question,  in  his  next  edltioa  The '  Wagoo- 
Boy  of  Ohio,'  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  it  will  be  seen,  had  stored  his  mind  with 
fadM;  and  these  did  n't  happen  to  be  a 'terminus' to  his  readings,  nor  a  bound  to  his 
memory,  when  he  desired  to  avail  of  the  one,  or  to  conmiand  the  other.  TUs 
thought  recalls  a  stanza  of  Longfellow's  : 

*Tbi  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  I  hey,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  In  the  night^ 

Yeiy,  very  few  of  our  great  men  but  have  ' sprung  from  the  ranks;'  and  fewer 
■till,  who  w«>re  not  bom,  or  bred  while  young,  in  the  country.  '  God,'  says  Thomsok, 
*  made  the  country  —  man  the  town  I '  .  .  .  Thb  following  *  Impromptu,'  written 
by  a  lady,  marks  with  good  effect  the  boundary  line,  or  figurative  *  Dixo!r'a,'  which 
runs  between  duty  and  pleasure.  It  was  addressed  to  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
read  in  the  company  of  a  set  of  old  devotees : 

"Tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  say, 

Upon  a  rainy  day, 
That  we  have  been  amwsnd ; 

But  a  draadna  thing  to  thiuk 

That  men  so  near  their  brink 
Have  all  their  days  abnaed.' 

'Ths  Workinfi  Farmer*  edited,  with  ability  and  characteristic  industry,  by  Mr 
Jamb  J.  Mapcs,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  frut  securing  the  ample  patronage  which 
it  so  well  deserves.  Its  circulation  has  already  reached  to  between  five  and  siz 
thousand,  and  is  still  rapidly  increas'ng.  A  third  edition  of  the  back  volumes  baa 
been  called  for,  by  a  discriminating  agricultural  public  .  «  .  'Abb,'  said  a  tap- 
room moralist,  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend  the  other  day, '  let  me  give  yoo  a  piece  of 
advice :  Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy.  You  have  sacrificed  the  principles  of 
virtue;  you  have  wrapt  yourself  up  io  dissipation  and  ten-pins ;  and  now  let 's  go 
and  take  a  social  drink,  and  see  who  is  a-goin'  to  be  the  wictim  of  despair  l'  Some* 
thing  catachrestical,  or  raixed-figure-ish,  in  this, '  as  we  do  think.'  ...  At  no 
period  within  our  memory  have  theatrical  and  musical  affiura  been  more  pros- 
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perous  than  at  tlie  present  tima  We  bare  eeren  theatres  open  nightly,  beside 
maseums,  dramatic,  anatomical,  and  model-artistic ;  J^nnt  Lum  singB  to  an  arerag* 
of  fiye  thousand  persons  at  each  concert ;  and  on  Sunday  erenings,  sacred  concerts 
are  given  at  Castle-Garden,  the  'Apollo,'  and  the  '  Olympic,*  not  to  mention  the  nn- 
meroos  German '  Bier-Halles,'  at  which  crowds  from  the  Faderiand  assemble  to  listen 
to  the  melodies  of  Bbrhotkit,  WBBn^  Steaubs,  LAUIrn^  and  Labitskt,  while 
swallowing  stoups  of  '  lager-bier/  and  puffing  donds  of  smoke  from  their  capacioos 
moiithsL  Thus  it  wOl  be  seen  that  the  threeHjoarteis  of  a  million  of 'humans 'bow 
resident  here  aronnd  are  not  wholly  deprived  of  means  of  amusement  By  the  aid 
of  our  magic  lorgnette.  Old  '  KiaoK'  can  look  almost  into  the  *  seeds  of  time,'  and 
tell  of  forthcoming  events  with  accuracy  Cur  beyond  the  powers  of  mere  '  or'nary' 
mortals.  Peeping  therefore  into  the  future,  we  perceive  many  changes  in  progress^ 
which  as  yet  the  public  dream  not  o£  *  Ct^mpetition  is  the  life  of  business,*  and 
rivalry  between  managers  always  tends  to  the  advantage  of  actors.  For  instance, 
BoETozr,  until  lately,  had  the  field  almost  to  himselC  Anon,  dashing  Bbouoham, 
'handsome  Jack,'  'glorious  John/  *  J.  B^*  all  at  onoe  opens  his  Lyceum,  and 
achieves  a  triumph.  He  becomes  a  lion,  and  the  Lyceum  audiences  rival  those 
of  the  opera,  or  JamfT  Lmo  concerts.  Here  is  a  new  field  open  to  talent,  and 
dramatic  stock  rises  at  one  bound  to  a  high  premium.  The  busy  *  B.' '  improves 
each  shining  hour.'  He  takes  captive  the  bewitclting  Mrs.  Skxeeitt,  and  her 
sponse  —  rich  prizes  both.  G^tlemanly  Jordan  joins  his  ranks,  and  jocose 
Johnston,  in  ireful  mood,  forsakes  the  Burton  camp,  and  rushes  beneath  the 
Brougham  standard.  Verily  the  Lyceum  will  'open  rich  *  next  season ;  for  beyond 
these  additions,  we  hear  whispers  of  'beauty,  youth,  and  talent'  soon  to  join  the 
ranks  there  Gabriel  Ravel  has  returned  once  more  to  Niblo'b,  so  that  'standing- 
room  only'  may  be  expected  there  during  th^ season.  Manager  Marshall  intends 
to  re-furnish  and  beautify  the  Broadway  in  a  style  of  as  yet  unattempted  splen- 
dor. Some  few  secessions  and  many  additions  are  expected  here.  Feeder  ices 
assumes  the  management  of  the  Chestnut  in  Philadelphia,  Henet  Wallace  being 
his  stage-manager.  The  theatre  in  Washington  wi  1,  it  is  said,  be  entirely  re- 
modelled and  refitted,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On  dU,  that  a  most 
complete  and  '  talented '  company  will  be  engaged,  and  that  a  well-known  caterer 
to  the  public  amusements  in  this  dty  will  assume  the  management,  and  that  every 
effort  will  be  used  to  make  the  metropolitan  theatre  the  model  establishment  of 
the  States.  Max  Maeetzek  commences  his  opera  season  at  Castle-Garden  on 
the  sixteenth  of  June,  with  a  more  perfectly  organized  company  than  any  he  has 
hitherto  had  the  honor  to  direct  This  enterprise  will  doubtless  prove  eminently 
successful  Mr.  Coebtn  is  engaged,  we  hear,  by  Maeetzee,  to  superintend  those 
details  of  business,  for  which  bis  long  experience  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
press  and  the  profession  so  peculiarly  fit  him.  Neither  Death  nor  Cupid  has 
been  busy  with  the  histrions  lately,  and  the  only  public  loss  we  have  heard  tif  is 
that  of  the  beautiful  late  Mrs.  Russell,  who  was  married  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month  to  Mr.  Hoet,  of  Adams*  Express.  She  retire -<,  temporarily,  fmm  the  stage. 
Chaelotte  Cusum an  was  lately  at  Cincinnati, '  ompleting  a  most  prosperous  en- 
gagement Her  western  and  southern  tour  has  been  eminently  brilliant.  She  will 
be  'here  i'the  nortli  *  in  July.    Julia  Bennett  has  been  charming  tlie  Virginians 

by  her  beauty,  and  delighting  them  by  her  talrnts.    .    .    .    Fred. was 

going  to  marry  a  poor  girl :  '  Do  n't  do  it,'  said  bis  friend ;  '  you  can  marry  any  one 
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yoa  like.  Take  my  adyioe:  lyarry  rich.  Dofi*t  make  a  fool  of  yoanelf.  It  will 
be  '  up-hill  work.* '  '  Qood  I '  said  the  other:  *  I  had  rather  go  up  hill  than  down 
hill  any  time.'  It  was  thought  by  a  by-etander  that '  Fbkd.'  had  *  got  him,'  and  the 
other  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  of  that  opinioo  himself  .  .  .  Tbb  following 
touching  account  of  a  most  affecting  domestic  bereaTement  is  from  the  '  CineinnaH 
OazetU'  daily  journal,  of  the  thirteenth  of  May : 

*ABoirr  the  fini  of  April,  Mabt,  seeond  daughter  of  our  old  sasodate,  Willxam  D.  GALLAoaaa, 
and  a  moat  interesting  and  intelligent  jroung  lady,  waa  exerdning  with  a  ball  on  the  capitol 
grounds,  at  Washington  Oity.  In  running  after  the  hall,  ahe  slipped  on  an  Iron  grating,  OTor  a 
window  at  the  east  front  of  the  capitoU  her  foot  passed  between  the  bars,  and  her  limb  paaaed 
down  to  above  the  knee.  She  was  extricated  and  went  home.  There  were  no  appaarancea  of  a 
aevero  external  wound,  and  no  bone  wsa  broken  or  dislocated,  but  she  ccMnplalned  of  excroo 
ating  pain.  She  waa  placed  in  bed  and  medical  aid  called  In.  She  soon  sank,  and  coBtinned  to  be 
in  a  lethargic,  almost  insensible  state,  with  her  eyes  closed,  for  about  thirty  days.  She  spoke  not, 
except,  with  effort,  single  expesslons  to  make  her  wants  known.  The  first  half  of  this  time  her 
only  nourishment  was  gum-water ;  then  she  took  a  little  orange^uioe,  and  then  weak  oyster 
broth.  In  the  mean  time  the  braises,  slight  as  they  were  on  the  Iiml>,  were  heded,  yet  her  mind 
continued  lethargic;  it  even  grew  darker  and  darker. 

«About  the  first  of  Hay,  the  physician  gave  up  all  hopes  of  restorfna  her  mind,  and  recom- 
mended her  removal  to  the  hospital  at  Baltimore.  She  was  taken  there  by  her  almnst  distracted 
finther.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  instant,  the  doors  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  closed  between  the 
afflicted  parent  and  his  poor  child! 

*  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  case — that  (torn  a  cause  so  alight,  eonaequeneea  so  valooked-ror 
and  heart-rending  should  follow.  The  fhther  doting  on  his  children,  and  particularly  on  that  dear 
one,  though  stricken  down  with  grief  and  sorrow,  calling  upon  God  to  pity  and  help  falm,  says 
be  does  not  despair  1  He  will  continue  at  Baltimore  a  few  days  to  watch  the  effect  of  change,  and 
perhaps  to  wltne«  the  sad,  the  dosing  scene.' 

We  sincerely  hope  eventually  to  hear  that  this  lovely  young  lady  has  recovered. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best  medical  men  that  the  cause  of  her  derangement 
must  have  been  of  too  transient  a  character  to  be  permanent  in  its  effects.  Qod 
grant  that  it  may  prove  true.  Our  iiiend  and  correspondent  has  our  warm  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  heavy  affliction.  The  death  of  the  mind  in  a  beloved  dnld 
is  a  sad,  sad  bereavement  .  .  .  VxaT  beautiful  and  touching  are  the  lines  en- 
titled '  The  Rotary^  sent  us  too  late,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  the  '  body '  of  our 
Kagaxine.  The  reader  will  recognize  them  as  from  the  author  of  those  admirable 
stanzas, '  December  Snow^  which  have  been  copied  by  the  public  press  from  the 
Aroostook  to  Oregon : 


Trkt  sat  together  in  the  wood. 

The  maiden  and  the  boy. 
And  through  the  shade  the  sun-light  fell, 

Like  sorrow  crossed  with  Joy ; 
Bo  in  their  hearts  Love's  virgin  ore 

Was  mixed  with  Grief's  alloy. 

( And  take,'  she  said*  *  this  cross  and  chain, 
And  wear  it  on  thy  breast : 
I  've  counted  oft  each  bead  and  link 

To  lull  me  to  my  rest ; 
And  many  a  time  this  little  cross 
Hath  to  my  lips  been  pressed. 

*  Thou  goest  fh>m  me  —  I  no  more 

Shall  watch  about  thy  way  ; 
I  shall  not  see  thv  form  at  eve. 

Or  hear  thy  voice  by  day ; 
All  that  my  weakness  leaves  to  ma 

Is,  for  thy  sake  to  pray. 


*  If  Evil  lure  thee  fh>m  the  Right, 
If  Conscience  plead  in  vain. 

Ah  t  like  an  iron  link  to  Truth, 
Hkavkn  make  this  fhigile  chain  I 

And  may  its  cross  bum  in  thy  hevt. 
Till  thou  art  strong  again. 

'  If  bluer,  softer  eyes  than  mine 
Seem  wortds  of  love  to  thee* 
If  other  lips  and  other  tones 

Crowd  out  my  memory. 
Still  be  this  chain  about  thy  aonl, 
To  draw  thee  back  to  me.' 

And  so  they  parted :  she  to  wear, 

Above,  an  angel's  crown. 
And  he,  to  feel  on  land  or  sea. 

In  forest  or  in  town, 
A  cross  and  chain  upon  his  heart. 

From  the  far  heaven  let  down. 

Wzx,z.X4ii  Bxz.onxii  Oz.ABza] 
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Thbek  is  an  amusing  sketch  just  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  journals,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  *  Diary  of  a  London  Swindler*  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  a 
fiimiliar  record,  curiously  combining  business  and  sentiment,  prefaced  by  a  list  of 
people  who  are  to  be  victimized.    He  opens  the  year  with  a  pious  aspiration  to 
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Pbotwxncb  that  he  and  his  thieTing  aooif  operaiions  may  be  '  more  widely  blessed 
during  the  coming  season  1 '    We  giye  a  sample  of  the  diary : 

*■  Took  posieisioii  of  Aioott  ViUe.  Got  phaeton,  doff-cart,  horees^  Looked  about  GuiUbrd. 
Oiderad  goods,  cools,  and  beer,  sbawls.    Got  a  ffreatcoat  fh)m  Skinner. 

*  Jan.  3.  Nothing  came  in.  Cbablbs  hired  dogKiart  and  harness  of  Lilbt.  Went  th  phae- 
ton to  Gniklford.    Ordered  carpeting,  shawla,  etc 

*  4.  Nothing  from  Guildford  but  an  Impudent  letter.  Sent  Crab  lbs  to  station  for  carpetii^. 
WiLUAMsoR  there,  and  stopped  it.    Fear  there  will  be  a  row.    Got  shawls. 

*  5.  Phseton  snd  horse  seized.  Fesr  exposure  at  Ascott,  and  all  up  with  chance  there.  Fear 
we  mturt  cut. 

*  6.  Coals  snd  beer  came  in.  Hade  as  merrjr  as  could.  Went  to  shop  in  Cnrzon-street.  Or- 
dered brushes,  etc 

*  7.  All  day  lU.  Bow  about  stable.  Forcible  possession  taken  of  it.  Bow  all  day  with  one 
person  or  snother.  Fearful  how  things  will  end.  Three  boys  at  home  idle.  All  ordering 
things. 

*"  14.  Not  a  shillittgcoming  in.    EleTen  mouths  to  feed.    Would  not  order  goods  except  to 

S»  my  children.  They  have  found  out  my  address  at  Guildford.  Dreadful  rows.  Got  car- 
ig.  Fearful  row  with  man  who  brought  the  iron  safe.  Bow  all  night  frt>m  ringing  door- 
by  boot  and  shoe  man. 

*  16.  Row  sU  dsy  with  people.    Hob  outside  of  house  crying  *  Swindler.' 
*■  17.  Very  nerrous.    U<n«  rows. 

*  18.  Went  to  boy *s  to  dinner — champagne — yery  merry.    Pbovidbmcb  not  quite  deserted  us. ' 

But  retribatioD  came  at  last,  in  the  guise  of  ao  intended  victim.  A  letter  had 
been  sent  to  the  *  Rer.  Mr.  Hamilton;'  a  constable  donned  black  dothea,  white 
neck-doth,  broad-brimmed  hat»  and  the  yoioe  of  pity ;  foimd  the  '  destitute  *  man 
lying  on  straw;  was  welcomed  as  the  benefiictor — and  seized  the  patient  as  a 
malefactor.  We  rather  fancy  that  this  whole  thing  is  an  ingenious  plagiarism. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  account  in  the  '  Botton  Mcming  PoBt*  many  years 
ago^  of  a  cunning  but  most  *  howdacious  *  thief,  who  was  acquitted  of  a  thousand 
larcenies  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ;  it  being  contended  that  no  soim  man  would 
oarty  around  him  such  palpable  evidences  of  guilt  as  were  found  upon  his  person ; 
namely,  a  list  of  some  fiffcy  articles  which  he  was  to  steal  on  the  very  day  of  his 
arrest,  and  part  of  which  he  had  succeeded  in  abstracting.  The  programme  ran 
something  in  this  way : 

*  Oo  to  Ball  abd  Cokpabt's  Jewelrynrtore,  Wsshington^treet :  scrutinlxe^  snd  get  things. 
*6o  to  TicKNOB^B :  look  at  prayer-books:  take  one  —  red,  gilt. 

*Go  to  Uuseum :  look  at  the  esse  of  coins :  fetch  away  the  two  big  ones  In  the  centre :  worth 
good  deal  o*  money :  hearr. 

*  Go  to  see  pretty  store-girl,  Number  — ,  Washlngton-atreet.  Counter  narrow :  look  in  till  when 
ahe  's  getting  something  I  ask  to  look  st  from  sn  upper^helf,*  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  in  this  case,  irrefragable  evidence  of  premeditated 
crime  should  have  been  the  very  circumstance  which  led  to  an  acquittal  of  the  cuL 
prit  I  .  .  .  Wx  saw  a  most  remarkable  illtistration  of  the  Power  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  the  other  day.  We  were  coming  home  from  the  charming  town  of  Bing- 
hamton,  nestled  in  happy  beauty  among  the  verdant  hills  of  Broome ;  the  luxurious 
cars  of  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-Road  swept  along  with  almost  lightning- 
speed  ;  when  in  passing  from  one  car  to  another,  to  join  a  friend,  the  *  mighty  rush- 
ing wind*  created  by  the  rapidity  of  the  train  suddenly  left  us  as  hatless  'as  we 
were  bom  into  the  world,'  and  our  '  best  Gknin  *  vanished  instantly  to  a  black  speck 
on  the  track.  There  was  a  *  phiz  I '  But  a  kind  and  considerate  conductor  pitied  our 
sad  case,  and  brought  us  a  nice  cap  wherein  to  confine  our  dust-filled  and  wildly* 
flowing  locks.  This  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockport.  At  Nar- 
rowsburg,  some  forty  miles  farther  on,  a  friend  came  into  the  cars  with  our  chapean 
in  his  hand.  It  had  some  two  or  three  feet  of  wire  woimd  around  it,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  suddenly  broken  off  '  Good  gradous  I'  said  we,  '  how 
did  that  get  here  ? '  'It  was  picked  up  in  the  road,  and  sent  on  before  us  by  tele- 
graph ;  and  it  came  so  swiftly  that  when  it  stopped  the  recoil  broke  the  wire !' 
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'  Cur'oua,  was  n't  it  f  We  thought  it  all  over ;  aod  finally  came  to  the  oondnnoo, 
that  Mr.  Bkandt,  who,  with  his  brother  engineer,  Mr.  MAanif,  was  having  a  friendlj' 
trot  behind  us  on  a  pair  of  spirited  and  *  Cast '  iron-horses,  (out  of  '  Patebson,'  tsmr 
years  old,  sixteen  hands  high,  with  a  tremendous  gait,  on  a  'long  run,')  most  hare 
known  something  about  the  way  in  which  our  Gbhin  came  up /rom  'among  the 
missing/  .  .  .  Wb  are  a  little  afraid  that  the  following  is  intended  as  a  'hard 
hit '  at  some  of  the  more  ultra-reformers  of  these  latter  days : 

*  How  wen  It  Is  the  son  and  bboob 

Are  placed  tu  very  high. 
That  no  praaamiiig  man  can  ranch 
To  pinch  thesB  tnm  the  iky! 

*  If 't  were  not  so,  I  do  believe 

That  sooie  reforming  aaa 
Would  soon  attempt  to  take  then  dowBi 
To  light  the  world  with  sas  V 

OutL  friend  Captain  Flotd,  of  the  United  States*  Mail-Steamer  WAsanwram, 
expressed  to  us  the  other  day,  when  in  port,  what  we  are  sure  should  be  the  sen- 
timent of  the  American  press. '  He  said  that  on  board  the  *Saiat  Lawrence*  at 
Southomptoo,  England,  a  table,  well  supplied,  was  alwaya  set ;  that  it  was  a  ap*- 
oies  of  oouriesy  which  was  required  by  the  ^oers  representing  the  hospitality  of 
their  country,  and  only  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  similar  good  offices  on  the  part  of 
the  corporate  authorities  and  dtiaens  of  Southampton.    All  the  officers  were  iuYited 
to  frequent  public  entertainments  and  private  parties;  they  were,  in  iieiet,  regarded 
almost  as  guests  of  the  town ;  dubs  were  freely  opened  to  them ;  steamers  and  rail- 
roads bore  them  every  where  free  of  expense ;  and  these  were  oourtesiee  extended 
to  them  OS  Americana,  and  in  honor  of  their  country ;  and  yet  no  provision  had  h^tm 
made  at  h  ime  for  returning  these  gratifying  complintent) ;  so  that  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  not  over-abundantly  furnished  in  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  came  the 
*  sinews,*  not  of '  war,*  but  of  peace.    These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.    American 
officers  should  be  furnished  with  the  liberty  and  the  means  to  redproeate  abroad 
those  wholesome  and  friendly  courtesies  which  make  men  and  nations  better,  and 
better  understood.    .    .    .    Rathbb  an  mteresting  and  andent  bit  of  American 
history  this,  sent  us  by  a  venerable  lady-correspondent:    'During  Pmup^s  war» 
Brookfield,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  was  attacked  by  the  Indiana.    The 
inhabitants  collected  in  one  house,  which  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  savagesi 
who  set  fire  instantly  to  every  other  building  in  the  town.    For  two  days  and  nights 
the  Indians  poured  in  shot  upon  the  people  in  the  house  incessantly ;  but  they  were 
met  by  a  most  cnttermined  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.    They  then  at- 
tempted to  fire  the  bouse  by  flaming  torches,  on  the  end  of  long  poles ;  but  the  gar- 
rison continued  to  defend  themselves  by  firing  through  the  windows,  and  throwing 
water  on  the  fiame%  they  fortunately  having  a  pump  in  the  house.    These  attempts 
&iling,  the  Indians  then  prepared  a  cart,  loaded  with  flax,  hemp,  and  other  com- 
bustible materials,  and  under  cover  of  a  barricade  of  boards  thrust  the  burning  mass^ 
by  means  of  long  timbers,  against  the  house.    In  this  movement  one  of  the  wheels 
came  oS,  which  turned  the  macliine  aside,  and  exposed  the*  Indians  to  the  fire  of 
the  garrison  within.    A  shower  of  rain  coming  on  at  the  same  time,  extinguished 
the  flames.    Shortly  afterward  a  reinforcement  of  forty  men  arrived  from  Boston, 
forced  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  joined  the  garrison.    The  Indians  then 
abandoned  the  siege  and  retired,  having  suffered  a  heavy  loss.    I  call  that  '  obsti- 
nate resistance ! '    .    .    .    Tasax  is  a  daily  journal  in  this  village  of  Gk>tham,  called 
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*Ths  Morning  Star*  which  we  think  destined  to  'make  its  murk'  in  the  comma- 
nity.  It  haa  a  vein  of  originalitj  about  its  brief  paragraphs  that  is  not  a  little 
QDosual ;  and,  without  endorsing  its  ooodusioDS,  we  gire  a  single  paragraph  as  a 
sample;  premising,  that  so  fisr  as  the  author  of  'Proverbial  Philosophj'  is  oon- 
cemed,  we  have  always  regarded  him  as  an  author  <'f  talent,  as  contradistinguisihed 
from  the  GoD-given  gift  of  genius;  of  most  amiable  heart;  a  little  'ow<>r  sweet 
to  be  wholesome/  perhaps,  to  use  a  Scottish  phrase,  and  afflicted  with  an  inconti- 
nence of  rhyme,  which  is  pumped  up.  and  '  bu'^ts  out  with  the  most  id'ntenae 
Tidnilence'  on  all  occasions,  however  dissimilar.  Nor  can  we  at  all  blame  Mr.  Tuf- 
pca  for  the  vanity  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  paragraph  below.  When  an 
American  book-eelling  house  can  put  forth  a  work  entitled  *  7%e  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon and  Tapper*  how  may  a  clever  man  noi  'think  small-beer*  of  himself  f  But 
to  the  paragraph  in  question : 


*It  wsa  the  custom  of  the  Tr9mh*dmiT»  sod  Tronvi*t8  of  the  dajs  of  oM  to  bIds  their  own 
ballads  St  the  castles  where  they  reoeived  hoepltalUy.  and  they  wore  lutes  miapendea  fh>ai  tbalr 
miclrs.  with  whleb  they  acooinpanied  their  rhymes,  to  the  great  delectation  of  their  hosts  sod 
hostesses.  Mr.  Mastii*  Farquhas  Trprica  foliowb  the  example  of  those  ancient  bards,  in  so 
ftr  as  regards  the  recitation  of  his  own  vlAisions  at  the  tables  of  his  snterulaera.  His  health 
having  beendruniK  at  a  dinner  in  Baltimore,  he  incontinently  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  flred  twenty- 
eight  lines  of  original  fugitive  poetry  at  the  aaserobltKl  company,  informing  them  that  Columbia 
was  the  ebild  of  Britain^  also  a  *Boy  Plato,*  a  *■  Young  IJerculea,'  an  *  Aeotyte  of  Fate.'  a  'dear 
SfRBAiM,*  and  ssTeral  other  persons  too  tediou'  to  mention.  Mr.  Trppss  Iscked  tne  cisnte 
\vi't  as  an  socompantment,  but  he  appears  to  ha«  e  had  his  trumpet  with  him,  snd  to  have  blown 
it  with  a  wUL  VVe  are  told  that  the  Proverbialist  Is  a  verv  sood  fallow,  and  have  no  doubt  tha 
report  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  as  IHghtfully  cockneylsh  as  Bow  Hell  Cliurdi 
itself.  He  is  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  most  ezaggwrstsd  tyi«e.  lila  speeches  are  as  ftiU  of  I  *s 
as  a  peaoock^s  tail,  and  look  very  much  like  one,  being  exceedingly  pompous  snd  fussv.  Being 
a  man  nf  talent,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  is  destitute  of  tact  and  common  seme.  Hsd  he  glided  Into 
American  so<M0ty  in  a  qoiel,  unostentatious  way.  no  body  would  have  thought  of  making  ftin  of 
him ;  but  having  choeen  to  make  himself  cuniipicuuus  by  volunteering  the  role  of  an  illustrious 
slrauKfr,  lie  must  abide  the  satiric  shafts  which  consequential  sirs  never  fhll  to  provoke  in  this 
eouniry.  The  (kmous  flea-tralow  who  vlalted  this  city  some  years  sgo  used  to  put  his  insect 
novices  in  a  machine  which  gave  them  a  thump  on  the  head  whenever  they  atlempied  to  cut  a 
caper.  By  this  means  he  reduced  their  Jump  lo  a  walk,  snd  converted  them  froni  ground  and 
lofty  tumblers  into  8tidate«  sober-paced  pedestriann.  VVe  hope  that  the  hits  .Mr.  TrpPKa  occa- 
sionally receives  from  the  press  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  him.  He  skipa  rather  high  at 
prcaent,  but  he  will  And  hia  level  perhapa,  after  a  time.* 

I 

Equally  true  and ' cutting.'  .  .  .  '  Wx  'respectfully  decline'  the  poem  com- 
mencing: 

'  I  LOVED  a  maid,  I  know  not  why : 
My  heart  was  gone  —  she  took  my  eye !' 

Almost  equal  to  another  '  poem,'  repeated  to  us  the  other  day,  which  began  thus : 

'  Whin  I  hear  the  gentle  braese 
A-blowin*  in  among  the  trees, 
I  can*t  my  thoughts  in  words  express. 
But  they  are  mighty  strong,  nevertliel< 


Will  not  the  venerable  '  Laurix  Todd,'  in  his  early  reminiscences  of  New-Tork, 
tell  us  about  that  '  Trafiieal  Comedy  in  a  CidfT-GfUarf*  Has  he  been  under  the 
guidance  of  a  '  special  Providence  '  at  all  periods  of  his  pious  and  eventful  life  f 
Among  his  '  botched '  plagiarisms,  won't  the  aged  patriarch  give  tis  otte  thing  that 
is  wholly  original  I  .  .  .  An  over-looked  title-page  and  index,  for  the  volume  now 
closed,  must  constitute  our  apology  for  excluding,  at  a  late  hour,  many  subsections 
prepared  for  this  department ;  among  them  certain  matters  whidi  were  promised  in 
our  last  number ;  ('  and  thereabout  especially '  of  the  National  Academy  of  Benign, 
the  present  exhibition  of  which,  in  artistical  excellence  and  rare  variety,  excels  all 
that  have  gone  before ;)  but  perhaps,  as  it  is,  the  reader  may  say, '  Suck  as 't  is,  there 
is  *a-blaanty.'  .    .    .    Wx  could  not  avoid  'Uughing  consumedly '  at  the  foDowing 
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•dTeriaflement,  'wfaich  it  is  stated  "was  actoallj  posted  in  a  tayem  at  tbe  capital  of 
North-Carolina,  while  the  state-legisbUnre  was  in  session : 


*  Look  Hbbb  ! — The  following  rales  of  order  will  be  hereafter  obeerred  In  this  hotel : 
ben  of  the  Aeaeinbljr  will  go  to  the  table  flrst,  and  the  gentlemen  afterward.' 

*NoTA  Bkra  :  Rowdies  and  blackguards  will  please  not  mU  with  the  member^  as  it  m  hard 
UUUone  frem  the  other ! ' 

Thx  last  time  but  one  that  we  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  the  late  lamented  Pbilif 
Hmvx,  he  complained,  with  our  ooirespondent  below,  of  the  smallness  of  oiur '  Qossip' 
type.  '  His  eyes,*  he  said,  *  were  not  as  young  fts  they  were  once ; '  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  forego  hia  long  habit  of  reading  the  Table,  and  he  urged  us  to  *  reverse  our  type.' 
We  mention  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  regret  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  do  justice  to  the  amount,  eyeiy  month,  of  our  own  materiel,  without 
putting  it  in  the  type  in  which  it  now  appears.  By-the-bye,  our  correspondent  will 
see  that  we  seldom  use  any  smaller  type  than  nonpareiL  We  can  only  hope,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  continue  the  dear  and  open  printing,  for  which  we  trust 
the  KmcuaiBOGKXB  has  by  this  time  become  *  celebrated.'  We  think  we  recognisa 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  subjoined  the  correspondent  who  sent  us  the  amusing 
sketch  of  the  balloon  which  was  in  preparation  in  New-Jersey  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  'drop  in'  at  the  Crystal  Palace  some  fine  morning.  It  was  widely  copied  in 
London.  The  *  Mark-Lane  Express,'  adverting  to  it  editorially,  says,  *  The  Yankees 
have  some  clever  satirists.  The  present  article  we  judge  to  have  been  written  by 
the  author  of  the '  Moon  Hoax : ' 

*DsAK  *Oiii>  Kmcx:*  Perhaps  jron  win  ezeose  a  plain  oonntryman  for  addressli^  yon  on  a 
satjlect  of  some  importance  to  his  happiness.  I  have  read  your  *  Table-talk '  since  long  before 
jrou  had  the  *  old  *  appended  to  your  cognomen,  and  I  hope  to  conUnoe  to  do  so  long  after  your 
chemical  Mends  shall  say  that  CLiRBnuoB's  Trtoopheras  cannot  restore  your  *•  fh»ty  pow '  to  its 
dark-brown  beauty.  But  to  the  point :  I  confless  to  the  sin  of  hsTing  been  younger  than  I  am  at 
jH'esentt  and  then  your  line  type  wss  all  very  well ;  but  now  I  am  compelled  to  strain  the  mosdes 
of  my  fkoe  to  convex  the  eyes  sufflciently  to  read  your  lucubrations;  and  if  I  relax  them  to 
laugh,  it  leares  me  for  a  moment  as  blind  as  a  bat.  Do,  therefore^  in  pity  to  your  '  old  and  eon- 
irtaat  admirer,*  use  larger  type.  Your  *  good  things  *  do  uH  do  in  pearl  or  diamond ;  they  require 
nonpareil,  or  something  larger.  Borne  of  my  neighbora  borrow  my  copy  of '  Old  Kmcx,*  and  as 
they  do  not  know  tbe  places  where  to  laugh,  may  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  using  blanks  in  the 
plaees  where  the  laugh  should  oome  in?  Such  an  arrangement  would  direct  their  tasteSi  and 
thus  you  would  become  a  public  beneflwtor. 

^  Do  use  larger  type^  for  as  my  eyes  are  going,  I  shall  feel  as  unhappy  as  did  the  Lond<«  Alder* 
man  when  he  learned  that  Robinson  Causoa  wss  a  romance,  after  reading  it  once  in  twelre 
montlu  for  twenty  years.  The  real  occurrences  of  life  are  so  dull,  that  I  hare  tutored  myself  to 
believe  all  you  say.  Thus,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  resumed  the  payment  of  interest  on 
her  debtf  and  the  inhabitants  flred  cannon,  I  believed  your  story  of  firing  a  pistol  when  you  paid 
your  milkman  and  a  musket  when  you  paid  your  rent,  etc ;  and  so  I  did  your  account  of  tha 
Mutual  Admiration  Society  of  New-England ;  and  so  firmly  were  your  views  engrafted  on  my 
mind,  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  ever  since  as  if  every  body  in  Boston,  or  fh>m  Boston,  thought 
the  rest  of  the  United  StatM  belonged  in  one  comer  of  tbe  Mall,  and  that  a  teleecope,  placed  on 
top  of  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  could  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  Canton.  I  do  believe  that 
they  like  nothing  better  than  Banikl  Webstbr,  unless  it  be  the  negroes,  or  they  would  not  have 
denied  him  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

'  Do  increase  the  rize  of  your  type :  and  when  yon  have  done  so,  tell  us  candidly  if  any  senior 
member  of  your  fimilly  was  ever  ftightened  by  a  Joke,  or  by  what  other  means  yon  have  become 
imbued  with  such  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  continuosity  In  oddity.  Or  have  you  a  kaleidoscope 
got  up  for  the  amusement  of  some  *  infknt  Mows,*  and  filled  with  jokes  instead  of  bits  of  oolovvd 
glass,  and  by  turning  which  you  compound  the  permutations  and  combinattons  incident  to  the 
change  of  position  of  the  ftinnymonts? 

*  Do  increase  the  size  of  your  type.  Do  n*t  you  know  that  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  eompresaed 
until  it  is  solid  like  tallow ;  and  if  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  wss  so  compressed,  what  would  yon 
have  lo  make  your  champagne  sparkle  ?   *  Think  of  that,  Master  Bkook/  and  let  your  Am  ex.- 
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pand  tafflcientlj  to  be  read  by  nt  old  rMdanu  It  It  good  enough  to  be  wider  apeiti  and  letTO 
UB  time  to  Ittugli  between  the  ^nnbe,'  without  lodag  our  eje«l^t.  Do  get  larger  typel  It  will 
looaen  the  page,  and  do  it  *a  poww  of  good.* 

*  I  BOTer  knew  until  the  other  daj,  that  joar  Pbtbb  Cbam,  of  flnnecomf  was  related  to  Johx 
BoaTAM ;  but  I  am  aure  it  muat  be  ao,  or  he  eoold  never  hare  written  ^Saiander  and  the  Dragon.* 
Oat  of  otU  Cometh  good,  will  be  a  good  motto  for  the  eecond  edition;  for  it  will  have  a  aeooml 
edition,  and  a  third,  too.  If  I  eoold  aflbrd  it,  I  would  bay  a  aet  of  atereotype-platea  and  keep  oon- 
tlnoally  prlnttng  *  Salander  and  the  Dragon,'  fbr  the  oae  of  well-meaning  indiytdoala  in  the  tI1> 
lege,  that  th^  might  understand  their  duty  to  their  neighbora.  If  John  Bunt  an  had  read 
*  Salander  and  theDmgon,'  he  would  have  exclaimed  with  Rir  Var  Wimklb,  *Thia  is  not  me: 
that^a  me  yonder!'  By-the-bye,  talking  of  the  author  of  *  Salander,'  la  it  true  that  when  you 
ahowed  him  thoae  fow  hairs  of  General  Wasbin«tor's,  whidi  you  haye  in  the  locket,  that  he 
adviaed  you  to  *  keep  them  out  of  the  batter  T' 

*  Do  get  laiger  type — d«  /  > 

Wx  perceive  by  late  Engliah  journals,  that  Diokxmb,  at  the  London  Theatrical  Fund 
diniier,  among  other  things  remarked :  '  If  any  man  were  to  tell  me  that  he  de- 
nied his  acknowledgments  to  the  stage,  I  would  simply  put  to  him  one  question  — 
idiether  he  remembered  his  first  play.  I  would  adc  him  to  carry  back  his  recol- 
lection to  that  great  nighty  and  call  to  mind  the  bright  and  harmless  world  which 
then  opened  to  his  Tiew.'  We  thought  of  our  first  play,  the  other  night  at  Bing- 
hamtoD.  A  company  of  perambulating  aetorB»  and  some  of  them  yeiy  good  acton 
too,  including  the  manager,  a  talented  and  gentleman-like  person,  were  to  perfoim 
at  the  court-house.  So  in  the  evening  we  went  up  with  a  few  esteemed  fiiends. 
The  stage  was  erected  at  one  end,  and  the  audience  occupied  the  jury-box,  wit- 
nesses' stand,  and  the  side-seats  for  spectators.  The  orchestra  was  a  single  fiddle, 
played  at  intervals  with  great  energy.  litUe  boys  were  walking  continually  about 
in  the  open  space  before  tiie  stage,  peddling  candy  and  pea-nuts.  The  drop-curtain 
was  a  '  feature.'  It  had  the  picture  of  a  bird  that  might  have  been  intended  for  the 
bvd  of  Jovx,  but  *by  Jovx  1'  it  was  such  an  eagle  as  we  never  saw  before — nor 
since  I  The  whole  scene ;  the  actors  and  the  acting ;  the  fresh-hearted  little  boys 
looking  on  in  wonderment ;  the  tinselled  dresses  and  decorations ;  all  brought  vividly 
back  to  us  the  memory  of  our  first  play.  It  was  at  the  long-room  of  the  village 
inn,  and  '  Messrs.  Akchbold,  TaowBainox  and  GiLBxar,'  among  other  histrions^  were 
the  performers.  How  wistfully  did  we  regard,  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  the 
patched  and  faded  mottled  green  curtain ;  the  flashing  of  shoe-buckles,  the  gleaming 
of  flesh-colored  '  tights^'  and  the  sparkling  of  spangled  garments,  caught  in  glimpses 
beneath  it  And  the  play — oh  '  it  was  grand ! '  It  was '  Zauga,  or  the  Revenge,' 
and  Mr.  Ajichbold,  a  mouthing  old  Stentor, '  did'  the  hera  We  expected  much  of 
him,  for  we  had  heard  him  say  in  the  moniing :  '  The  pawt  of  Zxg-oaw,  Saw,  is  me 
fiivorite  pawt  I  played  Zxo^aw  at  Kenendegwaw ;  and  Mr.  Frsnces  Gsbg-gawi 
one  of  the  most  intell^ent  of  its  citizens,  pronounced  it  supawerb  acting.'  How  the 
old  mountebank  did  roar  and  rave  I  Then  came  '  The  Village-Lawyer,'  another 
fiivorite  'pawt'  of  his;  and  at  this  moment  we  can  hear  him  say,  in  his  affected, 
piping  voice, ' That^t  my  signatur' —  Timo'st  Sw-a-a-bl  ! '  There  too  we  heard  our 
first  public  singing,  except  at  church.  The  curtain  had  descended  upon  the  per- 
sonages whose  sorrows  were  our  own,  and  '  musing  in  melandioly  mood,'  we  were 
gazing  vacantly  at  the  long  row  of  tallow-candles  placed  in  auger-boles  in  the  boards 
of  the  stage,  and  at  the  fiddler  who  composed  the  orchestra,  and  who  was  recon- 
noitring the  house.  Presently  a  small  bell  was  rung  with  a  jerk.  Tliere  was  a 
flourish  or  two  from  the  '  orchestra.'  Another  tinkle  of  the  bell,  and  up  rose  the 
fiuled  drapery.    An  interval  of  a  moment  succeeded,  during  whidi  half  ol  a  lai^e 
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mouDtatn  was  removed  from  the  eceneiy,  and  a  piece  of  forest  aboved  up  to  tlie 
ambitious  wood  which  had  been  aspiring  to  orertop  the  Alps.    At  length  a  joun^ 
lady,  whom  we  had  just  seen  butchered  in  the  moat  horrid  mamier  bj  a  Uadr 
Yisaged  villain,  came  from  the  side  of  the  stage  with  a  smile  which,  while  H  <fi»- 
played  her  white  teeth,  wrought  the  rouge  upon  her  lace  into  very  perceptible  cor- 
rugations, and  made  a  lowly  obeisance  to  the  audieuoe.    She  walked  with  measured 
step  three  or  four  times  across  the  stage,  before  the  flartqg  candles,  smilii^  ^^SUDf 
and  '  hemming,*  to  clear  her  voice.    A  perfect  stillness  at  length  prevailed :  '  awed 
Consumption  checked  his  chided  cough ;'  every  urchin  suspended  his  cat  call,  and 
*  tlie  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  time.'    The  fair  vocalist  looked  at  the  'leader/ 
(who  had  no  body  to  follow  him,)  and  commenced  in  harmony  with  hb  insknunaot^ 
How  touching  to  us  was  that  song  1    We  shall  never  have  our  soul  so  eorapt  agaia  • 
for  that /rMAn«&«  of  young  admiration  possessed  our  spirit  which  can  come  but  onoeu 
The  song  was  '  The  Brae%  of  BalquUher*  a  Scottish  melody  as  old  and  as  lastii^ 
as  the  hills.    We  thought  the  audience  would  be  precipitated  into  the  bar^wm 
belov,  by  the  uproarious  applause,  of  voice,  feet  and  lumds,  which  followed  this  vene : 

*  Whin  the  rode  wintry  wind 

Wildly  raves  roond  our  dwaUng;, 
And  tba  roar  of  the  Unn 

On  the  night-breeze  is  swelling, 
Then  to  Diorrlly  we  *U  slag. 

While  the  eiocm  rattlee  o^er  us, 
Till  the  dear  ahealing  ring 

With  the  blithe  UUli«  ohomsl  * 

Ah,  well-a-day  1  —  tha^  was  <  a  good  while  ago,  now ;  bat  the  interval  has  pasaed 

away  like  a  droam  of  the  night    .    .    .    '  Ws  know  of  no  finer  steamer  than 

the '  Conk EOTiODT,'  now  on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  line  to  Beaton.    The  quiei, 

gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  officers,  and  of  the  rail-road  oonductors,  cannot  Cut 

to  be  remarked  by  those  who  take  this  route  to  the  Athens  of  our  Unioo.'    Thoa 

writes  the  publi^er  hereof  from  recent  experience^    One  of  these  days  «•  ara 

^raing  to  see 

*  Whether  or  no 
These  things  be  so.' 

'Two  friends,'  writes  a  city  oorrespondent^ '  lately  travelling  in  the  weHam  part 
of  Virginia,  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a  certain  tavern  in  Kanhawa  county.  Whil« 
his  oompanion  was  in  the  cellar  tasting  whiskey,  at  the  invitation  of  mine  host,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  copied  the  following  bulletin,  verbatim  et  lUercUiMf  from  the  origi- 
nal aflUed  to  a  door-post  at  the  entrance  of  the  house.  The  ball,  according  to 
notice,  was  to  commence  on  Friday,  the  day  following,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Be- 
lore  leaving,  they  were  told  that  it  was  '  expected  to  conclude  on  Saturday  evening  I 

*Takb  notice  Gentlemen  that  yon  all  most  be  Ftondly  to  eaeh  other  as  long  aa  you  ataj    no 

Snarling  no  flting  n»r  awaring  nor  settlog  drunk    you  may  be  aa  liTely  a»  you  pleaae  ao  yo« 
ont  get  mad  with  no  person  about  the  house    if  you  all  come  up  to  theae  nilea  I  will  be  HuuA- 
ftil  to  you  all  and  I  will  yonae  you  all  well  aa  I  oaa.* 

It  is  amusing  enough  sometimes  to  remark  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  the  misuse 
of  the  commonest  expressions,  by  indifferent  or  careless  talkers.  We  heard  a 
recent  case  in  point:  'Well,' said  a  kind  physician  to  old  farmer  Johnson,  who 
was  just  rising  from  a  severe  attack  of  bilious-fever,  (although  he  had  attained  hia 
eightieth  year,)  and  was  fast  regaining  his  appetite,  pronouncing  every  thing  which 
he  tasted  *  beautiful :'  *  you  are  likely  to  do  well ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  that  if  all 
things  work  fiavorably,  as  they  have  done,  you  will  soon  be  on  your  legs.'  '  Yea^ 
•aid  the  old  man,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  *  the  Loan  be  thankful*   .   .   .  'All  set  up.' 
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140,000  MARGINAL  REFERBNCES, 
eelaeted  widi  great  cam  fr«»n  ttie  beat  anthorltleL 

A  CORRECTED  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER, 
hj  foUowtng  which  the  reader  obtaina  a  contlnaoiia  narratlre  of  both  Old  aad  Vetr  Toftament  Hiatory. 

QUESTIONS  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  CHAPTER  FOR  FAMILY  EXAMINATION. 

THE  POETICAL  BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  METRICAL  F0RB4. 
taring  Che  Aill  aigaificanoe  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry. 

DATES  AFFIXED  TO  THE  CHAPTERS  FOB  EACH   MORNING  J^X)  EVENING'S 

READING, 
comprlaiag  the  whole  Bible  la  a  year. 

INDEX  TO  THE  ENGRAVINGS.  NOTES,  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Some  of  thflM  tetuw  an  oittnly  origin«lt  aad  tiM  oihtri  ham  nerer  beAire  be«n  nnlM  in  one 

Bible. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A  FEW  OP  THE  OPINIONS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 

•■  The  eompiefeeit^  eompaetait,  aad  moat  coaveaieat  one-Tolume  Family  Bible  that  has  yet  appeared."— Cftriitloa 
JVitnen. 

■•  One  of  the  most  Talaable  Family  and  Cloiet  Biblea  we  haTO  met  with.**— fdiaftar^A  WUntu. 

•*  Whererer  it  ia  teen  it  will  recoiamead  itwlt  *  *  *  Beantifally  printed  *  •  *  will  Ibrm  an  appropriate 
gift-book,  aa  well  as  a  moat  aaefiil  Bible  ia  flinrillpa."— PVat  Ckurth  Mag^tuitu, 

•*  It  containa  the  eaered  teat;  beaatUaUy  printed ;  a  wide  margin  of  Referencea,  and  eareftinT  corrected  Chrono- 
logical Dates ;  Notes^  brie(  but  fall  of  meaaiag ;  Refleetiona,  pious  and  Dractical  ^  Jndidoaa  Qaestlona  to  be  pro- 
posed alter  fanriiy  read|i?g;  and  numerous  and  well-executed  jPiotorial  illiutration8.^—ijrs(cibiiatt. 

**  Aa  a '  Family  Bible,'  that  which  now  lies  before  us-^whether  we  regard  its  aiae,  its  ^pography,  Ae  number 
and  usefulness  of  its  engruTlngs,  its  anrangements,  or  its  expositorr  notes  and  practieal  reflectwaa— Just  meets  our 
idea  of  what  such  a  work  should  be.  «'  •  *  *  To  heads  of  fuaiaea  and  Sunday-school  teacher*  it  will  be  found 
highly  Taluable."— Beffs  Me$$en^tr. 

**  The  pkrteilal  iStaatrationa  of  Hr.  Cobbfai'a  edMcn  conalat  of  real  aad  accurate  repreaeatatloaa  of  Giaek,  Roman, 
Rgyptiea,  and  AssTrian  monuments ;  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Idunea ;  family  groups  of  Bedouins, 
and  neighboring  tribea  and  nations.  They  impress  upon  the  fanaginaaon  tmtii^  conceptiooe  both  of  the  paat  and 
preeent  BtbUcaiEaflt ;  they  realize  the  fbrvor  and  preaaure  of  Scripture  aooie^  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Cobbin'a  editloB 
is  emphaticallT  what  may  be  called  a  '  Domestic  Bible.'  It  ia  I'fVffilflm*  to  open,  the  young  mind,  and  store  it  with 
healthy  and,  pleasipg  images.**— Daily  iVeaw. 

*«  Although  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  edited  in  almost  erery  coaedTahle  rarlety 
of  form,  the  mass  of  English  readera  have  neTor  yet  been  proTided  with  a  Bible  so  eminently  adapted  for  aenaral 
use  as  ttie  one  now  before  us.  *  *  *  the  plain  EngUahmaa  haa  not  been  supplied  with  a  *  Doneetie  Bible,'— aa 
apparatus  of  tanppgrejihy,  annotation,  and  arrangement  exactly  suited  to  use  m  the  chamber,  with  bended  knee, 
and  at  the  firesiae, In  the  familiar  congregation  of  children  and  serrimts.  'Hie  present  work  fully  supplies  the  long- 
felt  defldea^.  *  *  *  Ih  #hort,  we  can  almost  yenture  to  predict  that,  for  family  use  at  least,  mia  will  hence- 
forth be  tJU  Bible  in  general  request,  and  aa  anch  earnestly  recommend  it"— Orisdoa  TVeua. 

PRICES. 

In  neat  emboaaedaheea  marbled  or  aprinklededgaa, |7  SO 

In  calf  or  poraoco,  aiarpled  edges, 875 

In  Tyvkqr  moroeoo,  plain  (fit  cidgea, •••••950 

<*  **        auper  extra, 10  80 

AggBti  wanted  to  edi  ttto  Bible  In  erery  town  la  tfaaUatod  Strtea,  to  whom  a  Bbarri  eommlirinn  wtO  beallf 
BpednieBBomberi  seat  gMto<«iappUmoa»poit  paid.   Addiaaa 

8AllIinBI«  HVESTON,  VuhU»h 


Salantter  ani^  i^i  ^tagmt ; 

▲  ROICANCK  OF  THE  HASfS  PBISOK. 

BT  RET.   FRBDEBICK  "WILLIAM   8BBLTON,   M.   A., 

OF  HUNXmOTON,  NKW-TOBK. 

WIthlUiistimtiotti.  Joffe  published,  by  BAITOXLHUBTQV,  180  VMfMtlrMt,ndOB0BGE 
P.  PUTNAM,  Uft  Broadway,  New-York. 

The  Abore  ii  an  original  aad  afeifkinc  Allegory  on  tha  lulijeee  of  Slandar.  It  ii  Ttxy  aaatly  goft 
up,  aad  ia  aold  at  Fifty  Oanta,  and  may  be  had  of  all  BookaeUon. 

Cttba  mi  t^t  €nhm : 

OOMPRMnia  A  BXSTOBT  OF  THB    I8LAJID  OF    O0BA,    IT!  FRBaBHT   tOCIAL,    FOUTIOAb  AM9 
DOKBSTXO  OOVDXTXOH,  AND  ITS  RBLATION  TO  SN«t»AMD  AMD 

THB   VmTID  ITATIS. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "LETTERS  PROM  CUBA." 

With  an  Appendix,  eontafaiing  important  statiatica,  and  a  reply  to  Banor  Baoo  on  AanezatloB, 
traaalated  from  the  Bpaaiah.  Alio,  a  Map  of  the  laland,  and  ita  relatire  altaation  to  (ha  other 
Weat  IndlA  lalanda,  and  different  parts  of  the  United  States.    One  Vol.,  12mo.   Piioe  76  oenta. 

SAMOBZi  aOSBTOH,  13»  Nassan  atroet. 

^ _  -ii-M-  iriMB  --■  __■ . _^-^^^^^^ 

NOW  PUBLISHINa  IN  NUMBBBS,  ON  THB  FIRST  AND  FIFTBBNTH  OF  BACH  MONTB. 

In  addition  to  the  authociaed  rarrion,  this  edition  of  the  Bible  eontains  aeren  hundred  HluataA* 
tlons,  three  steel  Maps,  Teiy  foil  Beteenoes,  Refleotions,  Notes,  QuostlQiu^  Bates  ftc  ttviy  day  111 
the  year,  Family  Record,  Ohrohotogieal  Order,  fcc. 

To  be  oonqkleied  In  Twukty-Are  NilmberB,  at  Twenty-llTe  Oenta  each. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
Address,  yest  ptad,  8.  HUESTOir,  189  Naasaa  street. 

^^■^  ^^^^^_— ^^^^.^^^__^^^^_^^_^__^.^_^_^,.^__^  - ,  JB     IL  .^^.^^^-^^^^— ^■^^.^■^■^^^  ■■!      ■     ■    I  I  " 

^gtnt0  for  %  Kmckorbocktr. 

_  MSW.TOUK.  ALABAMA.  .     .^ 

W.  0.  Little  ft  Co., Albany.  (M^Boallemet, MoUle. 


J.  0.  BerbTft  Go., Aubnm. 

T.  S.Haiwu, Buffalo. 

CONOTBOTIOUT. 

A.  H.  Maltby, New^HaTsa. 

VERMONT. 

■.Smith Ac  Go., Burlingtoii. 

1TBW.J1II18S7. 

M.R.  Daniiis, Newajic. 

FENN8TLVANIA. 

W.  B.  Zleber,... Philadelphia. 

MABTIiAND. 

Wm.  Taylor, Baltlmor*. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBIA. 

Frank  Taylor, -.Washington. 

OST*  Mr.  0.  W.  JAMES,  No.  1  Harrison  street 


Oeozge  Little,. 


LOUISIANA. 

J.  CXoxstOi Haw-OdaaBa. 

OHIO. 

PoatftCo....... ....OfBcfamatf. 

INDIANA. 

PerfcfaksftBuolingham, TarxaBav^U. 

MI880U&L 

E.  K.  Woodward, St  Loais. 

CAIilFOBNIA. 

Cooke  J&.Le  Counter San  Fraadaoo 

Oindnnatif  Ohio,  is  oar  Oeneral  TtoafdHng  Ageni 


for  the  Western  States,  aralsted  by  J.  R.  SMITH,  J.  T.  DBNT,  JASON  TAYLOR,  J.  W.  ARM- 
STRONO,  PBRRIN  LOGKB,  W.  RAMSAY.  DR.  JOSHUA  WABSWORtH,  ALXZANDBR 
R.  LAWS,  A,  J.  SMILEY. 

OCT  Mr.  HENRY  M.  LEWIS,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., is  our  Oenend  TrarelUng  Agent  for  ALA 
BAMA  and  TENNESSEE,  agisted  by  B.  B.  BRETT. 

or*  Mr.  ISRAEL  B.  JAMES,  No.  182  South  Trath  street,  PhOaddphla,  is  o«r  Oanenl  TraT- 
t5^,^f!!?*,^****  SOUTHERN  and  SOUTH-WESTERN  States,  assisted  by  WM.  B.  WELD, 
iiPlSSi'itP^xiif"^  DEERING,  A.  KIRK  WELLINGTON,  B.  A.  EVAH8,T.  LOGKX, 
JOS.  BUTTON,  JOHN  T.  JUDKINS,  GEO.  P.  BUTTON,  and  THOMAS  B.  NICB. 
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JToluft  A.  Ormy,  PriMter,  79  VvIfMiy  c«r.  CI«I4  St. 


